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EDITORIAL  LETTER. 

To  THE  Readers  : 

With  the  present  issue  of  the  Biblical  World  we  begin  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  "  Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of 
Christ."  In  itself  this  is  but  the  carrying  on  of  a  policy  which 
we  have  followed  from  the  beginning  of  the  existence  of  the 
Biblical  World.  Almost  every  volume  has  contained  a  series  of 
Bible  studies,  sometimes  running  parallel  to  the  current  lessons 
of  the  International  series,  sometimes  independent  of  them.  In 
one  respect,  however,  these  studies  represent  in  their  specific 
aim  a  new  departure,  and,  as  we  believe,  a  step  forward.  Readers 
who  have  followed  our  editorials  for  a  year  or  two  know  that 
it  is  our  conviction  that  the  Sunday  school  should  have  a  course 
of  study  as  carefully  graded  and  in  all  respects  as  intelligently 
constructed  as  any  other  school.  In  the  construction  of  such  a 
curriculum  the  religious  aim  and  the  educational  character  of  the 
Sunday  school  should  both  alike  be  clearly  recognized  and  pro- 
vided for.  Speaking  from  the  educational  point  of  view,  the 
aim  of  such  a  curriculum,  as  a  whole,  should  be  to  give  to  the 
student  as  thorough  an  understanding  as  possible  of  the  history 
of  divine  revelation,  in  so  far  as  this  has  been  made  through  and 
is  recorded  in  the  Bible.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  whole 
of  the  curriculum  should  be  historical,  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
the  term.  But  it  is  our  conviction  that  it  should  include,  and  in 
a  sense  center  about,  a  somewhat  thorough  course  in  biblical 
history,  covering  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  dealing 
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with  teachings  as  well  as  events,  and  recognizing  relations  of 
events  as  well  as  mere  facts.  Such  a  course  might  properly 
occupy  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  what  is  sometimes  known 
as  the  secondary  division  of  the  school,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
last  years  before  the  pupil  passes  into  the  adult  division.  To 
such  a  course  all  preceding  work  would,  in  a  properly  organized 
curriculum,  lead  up.  Upon  it  the  work  of  the  adult  division 
could  be  built,  this  course  furnishing  a  broad  and  illuminating 
view  of  the  entire  history  of  biblical  revelation,  and  thus  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  more  detailed  study  of  special  periods  of 
the  history,  portions  of  the  literature,  doctrines,  or  problems. 

The  production  of  text-books  for  such  a  curriculum  as  this, 
so  different  in  its  fundamental  educational  idea  from  those  to 
which  our  Sunday  schools  have  been  accustomed,  is  a  task  that 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  years  of  labor,  and  in  which  many 
minds  must  participate.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the 
time  has  come  to  begin  this  work,  and  that  it  can  be  best 
attacked  at  the  point  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  the  central 
portion  of  the  curriculum,  which  is  in  large  part  determina- 
tive for  all  the  rest.  The  studies  in  the  life  of  Christ,  the  publi- 
cation of  which  we  begin  with  this  number,  form,  in  our  thought, 
the  middle  third  of  the  course  in  biblical  history,  properly  fol- 
lowing a  thorough  study  of  Old  Testament  history,  and  them- 
selves to  be  followed  by  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  apostolic 
age.  It  would,  of  course,  be  gratifying  to  us  if  they  could  be 
subjected  to  the  test  of  somewhat  wide  use.  The  subject  being 
the  same  as  that  of  the  International  Lessons  for  the  coming 
year,  they  might  be  employed  in  advanced  classes  alongside  of 
the  lessons  of  other  series.  To  facilitate  their  use  in  classes, 
they  have  been,  as  is  announced  elsewhere,  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form.  It  is  our  intention  that,  as  a  rule,  each  monthly  part  shall 
cover  sixteen  pages. 

And  now,  may  we  venture,  in  the  spirit  of  our  letter  in  the 
August  number,  to  invite  the  cooperation  of  our  readers  in  the 
production  of  these  studies  ?  The  two  members  of  our  editorial 
staff  who  are  specially  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  them  are, 
as  they  have  been  for  years,  Sunday-school  teachers.     But  they 
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desire  the  help  of  others  engaged  in  like  work.  If  any  pastor 
or  Sunday-school  teacher  will  take  the  trouble,  after  reading  or 
using  the  studies  published  in  any  issue  or  in  each  issue,  to  write 
to  the  editors  a  frank  criticism  of  them,  indicating  in  what  par- 
ticulars, if  any,  the  work  seems  to  them  well  done,  and  in  what 
respects  it  is  capable  of  improvement  or  is  positively  objection- 
able, these  letters  will  be  most  gratefully  received  and  their 
suggestions  most  carefully  considered. 

In  continuance  of  our  custom  of  recommending  from  time  to 
time  new  works  as  they  appear  which  are  of  such  a  character  as 
to  be  helpful  to  all  readers  of  the  Bible,  we  wish  to  name  in  this 
issue  Professor  R.  G.  Moulton's  The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible,  of 
which  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  has  just  been  published.  A 
full  statement  of  the  title  and  a  brief  review  of  the  book  will  be 
found  below  at  page  74.  The  literary  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  Bible  have  long  been  obscured  under  the  assuredly 
more  important  religious  and  historical  interests  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. These  interests  should  continue  and  increase,  but  there 
can  be  also  along  with  them  a  revived  recognition  of  the  biblical 
writings  as  literature  that  will  not  only  make  the  Bible  more 
attractive,  but  will  assist  materially  in  creating  a  true  conception 
of  the  Bible,  without  which  it  cannot  be  correctly  understood  or 
rightly  used.  Professor  Moulton's  book  will  be  found,  we  think, 
to  present  the  subject  as  it  deserves  to  be  presented. 

The  regular  number  of  contributions  and  of  departments  in 
this  issue  is  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  twice  the  usual  space  is 
given  to  the  "Constructive  Studies."  The  normal  arrangement 
will  be  restored  next  month. 

We  wish  to  extend  cordial  New  Year's  greetings  to  all  our 
readers. 

The    Editors. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL  BENEVOLENCE. 


There  are  few,  if  any,  Sunday  schools  in  which  the  pupils 

are  not  asked  to  contribute  money  for  one  or  more  purposes, 

especially  for  the  purchase  of  lesson  helps,  and  for 

Education  in      ^\^q     other    necessary    matters    of    Sunday-school 

Benevolence  ,••..•  t  i       i 

IN  THE  Sunday    ^-dnimistration.      In    some    schools    an    attempt    is 

School  made  to  systematize  the  various   collections  by   a 

double  system  of  envelopes,  one  of  which  is  used 
for  money  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  the  school,  and  the  other 
for  benevolence.  In  most  schools,  however,  the  money  is  con- 
tributed by  the  pupils  conventionally,  with  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  appropriated.  As  a  result  the 
sum  is  small,  and  whatever  educational  power  might  belong  to 
the  custom  is  lost. 

In  reality,  the  giving  of  money  in  the  Sunday  school  fulfils 
its  proper  function  only  when  it  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  school.  Not  that  the  training  in 
benevolence  finds  its  ultimate  aim  in  its  reflex  influence  on  the 
giver;  this  would  be  to  convert  benevolence  itself  into  a  subtle 
and  refined  selfishness.  But  inasmuch  as  the  spirit  of  genuine, 
outgoing  benevolence  rnust  itself  be  cultivated,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  Sunday  school  has  for  its  object  the  training  of  the  pupils 
in  Christian  character,  it  is  fitting  that  all  the  giving  in  the 
Sunday  school  should  have  as  a  part  of  its  aim  the  creation  and 
development  of  this  spirit.  For  a  child  to  give  money  merely 
because  a  parent  has  given  him  a  cent  or  two  for  the  purpose 
is  almost  as  bad  as  not  to  give  at  all.  In  fact,  it  may  be  even 
worse,  for  often  it  becomes  a  subject  of  ridicule. 

Regarded  as  a  part  of  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  a 
child,  the  benevolence  of  the  Sunday  school  should  first  of  all  be 
benevolence,  not  contribution  exclusively  to  the  expenses  of  the 
school.     Of  course,  at  this  point  there   is   involved   the  whole 
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matter  of  the  relation  of  the  Sunday  school  to  the  church.     In 

many  places  the  two  are  practically  independent,  if  not  rivals, 

the  pastor  and  oflficers  of  the  church  having  little 

OF  A  Sunday       ^^  "^  control  over  the  management  of  the  school. 

School  should   Such  a  divorce  of  the  two  institutions  is  unfortunate, 

BE  Borne  by  ^Lud  tends  to  create  friction.  It  is  a  matter  of  con- 
THE  Church 

gratulation  that  in  many  churches  today  the  Sunday 

school  is  regarded  as  a  department  of  the  church,  its  superintend- 
ent, and  perhaps  other  officers,  being  elected  by  the  church 
just  as  the  deacons  and  the  trustees  are.  If  once  this  point  of 
view  be  taken,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  church  should  not  make 
appropriations  for  lesson  helps  and  other  aids  to  Sunday-school 
work  from  the  funds  of  the  church  itself.  Probably  this  is  the 
ideal  arrangement,  for  it  makes  possible  a  training  of  the  chil- 
dren in  benevolence  pure  and  simple.  But  in  most  churches  the 
financial  question  is  one  of  importance,  and  even  though  the 
Sunday  school  be  regarded  as  a  department  of  the  church,  and 
under  the  religious  direction  of  the  church  officers,  it  will  be 
expected  to  meet  a  portion  of  its  expenses.  Yet  even  in  such  a 
case  it  is  possible  for  the  matter  to  be  treated  in  a  pedagogical 
way,  and  not  left  to  the  inertia  of  mere  custom. 

As  a  part,  then,  of  the  moral  and   religious   training  of  the 

child,  the  benevolence  of  the   Sunday  school  should   cultivate 

genuine,  unselfish,  thoughtful  giving.    This  involves 

How  TO  Awaken   the  giving  of  that  which  has  real  value  in  the  eyes 

INTEREST  IN  q£  ^.j^g  giver,  interest  in  the   persons  affected   by 

Objects  of  ,         .   °        ,    .       ,  .  ....  ,     . 

Benevolence  ^"^  &^"'  ^""'  '"  ""^  time,  an  mtelligent  choice 
among  various  objects  of  benevolence.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  train  a  child  in  habits  of  perfunctory  and  thought- 
less giving.  The  charity  that  consists  in  giving  away  old  clothes 
and  toys  which  the  child  no  longer  needs  or  cares  for,  to  persons 
of  whom"  he  knows  nothing  and  in  whom  he  feels  no  interest, 
has  little  value  to  the  recipient  and  is  almost  wholly  destitute  of 
educational  value  for  the  giver.  It  may  even  be  harmful  to  both, 
embittering  the  recipient  and  producing  in  the  giver  a  pride  and 
self-satisfaction  that  is  as  selfish  in  the  child  as  it  is  in  the  adult. 
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The  child  should  be  made  to  have  an  interest  in  the  object 
to  which  he  is  contributing.  There  are  many  ways,  of  course,  of 
accomplishing  this,  but  perhaps  the  most  necessary  requirement 
is  that  the  object  be  definite,  and  so  presented  to  the  child  as  to 
enable  him  to  form  a  distinct  conception  of  its  need  of  assist- 
ance. There  is,  of  course,  a  large  need  for  arousing  children's 
interest — for  example,  in  the  general  cause  of  missions — but  the 
surest  way  of  accomplishing  this  end  is  not  by  discussing  the 
matter  in  a  broad  way,  which  might  very  well  appeal  to  men  and 
women,  but  in  the  presentation  of  a  certain  definite  field,  or, 
better  still,  of  a  certain  definite  school  or  church  or  worker. 
Some  schools,  for  example,  have  very  little  difficulty  in  support- 
ing a  native  preacher  in  some  foreign  field.  Other  schools  send 
specific  sums  to  certain  specific  schools  for  certain  definite 
purposes.  It  makes  little  difference  what  the  object  is,  provided 
that  its  needs  are  so  definitely  stated  that  the  pupils  are  aroused 
to  the  sense  of  need  and  to  a  desire  to  help. 

But  interest  is,  after  all,  but  one  element  in  the  education  in 
benevolence.     As  the   child   grows   into    maturity,  he  will  find 

that  the  great  need  in  charitable  work  is  a  rational 
Training  IN  choice  as  to  what  he  shall  help.  The  habit  of 
Choice  in  making  such  choice,  and  not  trusting  to  a  momen- 

Benevolence       tary  impulse,  is  one  which   should  be  cultivated  in 

the  child  from  the  moment  when  he  begins  to  give, 
and  probably  the  most  effectual  way  of  inducing  such  a  habit  is 
for  the  person  who  has  the  benevolence  of  the  Sunday  school  in 
charge  to  present  to  the  school  two  or  three  objects  to  which 
the  school's  contributions  can  be  appropriated,  letting  the  school 
itself  decide  by  a  majority  of  votes  as  to  which  object  shall 
receive  the  money.  If  it  be  possible,  it  would  be  well  by  a  little 
judicious  prearrangement  to  cause  a  discussion  to  spring  up  over 
the  various  subjects  suggested,  in  order  that  the  arguments  for 
each,  and  the  relative  importance  and  need  of  each,  may  be 
definitely  understood  by  the  members  of  the  school  before  vot- 
ing. In  fact,  simply  to  have  a  formal  vote  in  which  the  children 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  decide,  under  the  direction  of  their 
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elders,  is  bad.  At  the  very  least  each  subject  should  be  pre- 
sented carefully  by  some  competent  person,  and  the  vote  taken 
by  ballot  immediately  after  the  presentation  of  the  proposed 
objects,  or  the  following  Sunday.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  think  that  children  will  not  be  interested,  and  that  they  will 
vote  without  having  definite  reasons. 

But  while  the  child  is  thus  trained  to  give  for  objects  wholly 
outside  the  sphere  of  his  own  self-interest,  parallel  with  this 
training,  it  is  eminently  wise  that  he  should  become 
Self-support  accustomed  to  give  for  other  things  from  which  he 
himself  derives  benefit.  If  he  gives  a  part  of  his 
contributions  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  papers,  and  other 
like  expenses  of  the  Sunday  school  itself,  this  will  gradually 
bring  home  to  his  mind  the  fact  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
Sunday  school  costs  money,  and  gradually  inculcate  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-support,  and  so  prepare  him  in  maturer  years  to 
take  his  share  in  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  church. 
While  every  school  has  its  own  general  system  for  benevo- 
lence, the  following  plan  may  be  worth  consideration  :  Divide 
the  total  amount  contributed  by  the  school  into 
three  parts,  one  part  to  be  used  for  the  expenses  of 
the  school,  the  second  to  be  appropriated  as  a 
whole  to  some  definite  object  which  has  been  selected  by  the 
school,  and  the  third  portion  to  be  kept  as  a  fund  from  which 
special  appropriations  can  be  made  by  the  school  to  such  various 
objects  as  may  be  presented.  A  special  collection  for  a  definite 
object  of  charity  is  likely  to  be  the  worst  sort  of  education  in 
generosity,  for  it  increases  the  dangerous  habit  of  giving  money 
upon  the  impulse  of  a  moment  rather  than  deliberately.  It  is 
a  great  safeguard  for  the  school  to  have  it  distinctly  understood 
that  no  object  of  charity  shall  be  presented  to  the  school  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  committee  having  the  benevolence  in 
charge,  and  that,  even  when  objects  are  presented,  any  aid  given 
shall  be  taken  from  a  definite  fund  which  must  be  administered 
with  some  attempt  at  keeping  the  proper  proportion  between 
various  objects  worthy  of  support. 
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All  this  makes  it  evident  that  it  is  impossible  to  leave  the 

administration  of  benevolence  to  the  haphazard  methods  of  some 

Sunday    schools.     There    should    be    a    committee 

THE  Adminis-      appointed  to  have  the  matter  in  charge,  and  it  will  be 

TRATION  OF  ,,  ,  ,  r  •  i  i   i  •  • 

Benevolence  well  to  have  the  committee  oi  considerable  size,  in 
order  that  as  many  as  possible  may  be  interested  in 
the  matter.  Such  a  committee  should  see  to  it,  not  only  that  the 
objects  among  which  the  school  is  to  choose  are  carefully  pre- 
sented, but  also  that  church  festivals,  like  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
Children's  Day,  become  new  opportunities  for  awakening  a  new 
generosity.  No  Christmas  entertainment  should  omit  the  con- 
tributions made  by  children  to  others,  and  the  committee  should 
insist  that  in  such  contributions  the  child  should  give  away  that 
which  is  of  value,  and  not  merely  that  which  is  spoiled.  By  the 
testimony  of  all  schools  which  have  adopted  it,  this  feature  is  the 
most  delightful  portion  of  the  Christmas  entertainment.  The 
committee  will  also  see  that,  after  these  gifts  have  been  con- 
tribiited,  a  report  of  how  they  were  distributed  should  be  made 
to  the  school,  and  thus  the  child's  sympathies  be  carried  directly  to 
the  institution  or  persons  to  whom  he  has  made  the  contribution. 

Thus  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  educational  process  and 
administered  as  a  distinct  and  legitimate  department  of  the 
school,  the  matter  of  benevolence  will  cease  to  be  purely  formal, 
and  will  become  as  serviceable  in  the  formation  of  character  as 
the  study  of  the  lesson  itself. 


THE   PLACE  OF  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  IN  GOSPEL 

HISTORY. 


By  Professor  A.  C.  Zenos,  D.D., 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago. 


Three  of  the  four  evangelists  begin  their  gospels  with  an 
account  of  John  the  Baptist.'  Mark,  with  characteristic  brevity 
and  abruptness,  passes  into  his  report  of  the  Forerunner's  work 
immediately  after  announcing  the  title  and  subject  of  his  writing 
as,  "The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of 
God."  Luke  allows  only  a  short  preface  to  precede;  and  John 
gives  a  glimpse  of  the  preexistent  Word  in  his  glory  before 
introducing  the  Baptist  to  the  reader.  Matthew  alone  postpones 
the  account  of  John's  appearance  until  after  he  has  described 
the  birth  and  infancy  of  the  Savior.  If  these  facts  mean  any- 
thing, they  mean  that  a  knowledge  of  the  place  and  work  of  John 
was  considered  by  the  men  of  the  apostolic  age  as  of  the  highest 
importance,  if  not,  indeed,  absolutely  necessary,  before  entering 
into  the  study  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus. 

Jesus  needed  not  only  witnesses  to  follow  him  and  testify  to 
what  he  had  done,  but  also  a  witness  who  should  precede  him, 
who  should  bring  men  to  a  sense  of  their  need  of  him  and 
announce  his  coming.  What  the  apostles  did  for  Jesus  after  his 
work  was  done,  John  did  for  him  before  that  work  began.  How 
he  came  to  know  what  that  work  was  to  be  is  a  question  we  need 
not  stop  to  answer.    The  facts  of  John's  life,  properly  scrutinized 

'  The  gospel  passages  which  serve  as  sources  for  our  knowledge  of  John  the  Baptist 
are:  Matt.  3:  1-12  ;  4  :  3-17  ;  II  :  1-19;  14:  I-I2;  Mark  i :  i-ii ;  6  :  14-29  ;  Luke 
1 :  1-80 ;  3 : 1-36 ;  7  :  19-35  ;  9  =  7^9  ;  John  1 :  19-37  ;  3  :  25-36.  Cf.  also  Josephus, 
Antiq.,  XVIII,  v,  2.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  abundant  and  widely  scattered  in 
commentaries  and  histories  of  the  life  and  times  of  Jesus.  The  following,  however, 
are  the  principal  monographs  accessible  to  the  English  reader :  H.  R.  Reynolds 
Juhn  the  Baptist;  The  Congregational  Union  Lectures  for  1874:  R.  C.  Houghton, 
John  the  Baptist,  the  Forerunner  (New  York,  1887);  A.  M.  Symington,  John  the 
Baptist  (London,  1882);  J.  Feather,  The  Last  of  the  /V^yJ^^/'j  (Edinburgh,  1894); 
James  Stalker,  The  Two  St.  Johns  (New  York,  1895). 
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and  understood,  answer  the  question  sufficiently.  He  certainly 
had  a  great  task  to  perform  in  anticipation  of  and  preparation 
for  the  Christ. 

And  yet,  as  if  out  of  a  sense  of  the  relative  insignificance  of 
the  work  of  the  Forerunner  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Lord 
himself,  the  account  of  John's  work  is  but  a  sketch.  It  consists 
of  a  few  grand  and  bold  strokes  of  the  pencil,  throwing  before  us 
a  figure,  vivid  enough,  but  lacking  fulness  and  finish  in  details. 
The  servant  here  as  elsewhere  must  not  be  given  the  place  which 
belongs  to  the  master. 

The  few  events  of  his  personal  life  recorded  in  the  gospels 
are  easily  told.  His  birth  was  accompanied  by  strange,  mir- 
aculous occurrences,  which  touched  and  quickened  the  hearts  of 
his  parents  and  kinsfolk.  Like  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  he  was  of 
priestly  descent,  though  destined  to  serve  God  and  his  people,  not 
as  a  priest,  but  as  a  prophet  —  a  member,  that  is  to  say,  of  that 
guild  or  profession  which  modern  criticism  puts  in  sharp  contrast, 
if  not  constant  opposition,  to  the  priesthood  throughout  the  past 
history  of   Israel. 

How  he  spent  the  years  of  his  infancy  and  boyhood  we  are 
compelled  to  infer  from  general  archaeology.  When  he  reached 
the  age  at  which  it  was  customary  for  the  sons  of  priests  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  duties  of  active  life,  he  deliberately  chose 
to  withdraw  himself  from  the  world  and  spend  some  time  —  how 
long  we  know  not  —  in  solitary  meditation  and  discipline.  Why 
did  he  adopt  this  course  ?  Did  he  foresee  that  he  would  thus  be 
equipped  for  a  unique  prophetic  mission  ?  or  was  it  his  design  to 
spend  his  whole  life  in  the  wilderness,  aiming  by  a  life  of  self- 
denial  to  avoid  the  sin  that  is  in  the  world  and  in  the  flesh  ? 
Whatever  his  motive,  his  plan  of  life  was  rigidly  ascetic.  He 
was  a  Nazirite.  In  some  particulars  he  seemed  to  conform  to  the 
customs  of  the  sect  known  as  Essenes.  There  is  enough  origi- 
nality, however,  in  his  mode  of  life  to  make  it  as  a  whole  entirely 
a  thought  of  his  own.  It  is  summed  up  in  the  statement :  John 
"had  his  raiment  of  camel's  hair  and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his 
loins,  and  his  food  was  locusts  and  wild  honey."  He  reduced 
his  wants  to   the   lowest  limit.     He  allowed  himself  the  barest 
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and  simplest  necessities  in  order  to  "keep  under  the  body"  and 
have  as  few  points  of  contact  with  the  world  as  possible.  Thus, 
freed  from  care  and  labor  for  the  sustenance  of  the  bodily  life, 
he  could  devote  as  much  time  and  energy  as  possible  to  the 
building  up  of  the  inner  man. 

Some  men's  spiritual  life  can  only  be  made  to  glow  and  burn 
in  contact  with  that  of  others.  Theirs  is  the  fire  of  lumps  of 
hard  coal  that  cannot  burn  singly  and  alone.  Others,  like  torches 
to  which  the  flame  has  been  communicated  from  above,  burn  and 
shine  best  when  isolated.  They  would  lose  their  distinctive  color 
and  beauty  if  thrown  into  a  heap.  John  the  Baptist  belonged  to 
the  latter  class.  In  the  world  of  men,  no  matter  what  the  fervor 
and  brilliancy  of  his  light,  he  would  have  failed  to  shed  it  upon 
the  particular  path  along  which  the  King  was  coming.  In  the 
wilderness,  through  the  discipline  of  solitude,  meditation,  and 
direct  contact  with  the  source  of  all  inspiration,  he  not  only 
received  life  for  himself,  but  also  a  special  message  and  mission 
of  supreme  importance  to  the  world. 

By  what  stages  of  growth  the  conviction  of  his  prophetic 
mission  reached  its  climax  of  intensity  in  his  heart  we  do  not 
know.  Whether,  like  Moses  and  Jeremiah,  he  first  resisted  the 
divine  call  and  was  only  led  to  heed  it  after  severe  experiences, 
or,  like  Isaiah,  upon  hearing  the  call  he  promptly  exclaimed, 
"  Here  I  am,  send  me,"  we  are  not  informed.  In  any  case,  there 
was  no  hesitating  tremor  in  his  voice  when  he  made  his  appear- 
ance as  a  prophet.  From  this  point  on  his  work  mav  be  said  to 
consist  of  four  parts  or  stages.  These  he  took  up  successively, 
being  led  from  one  to  the  other  rapidly  by  the  providential 
unfolding  of  events.  First,  he  announced  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom.  Second,  he  enthroned  the  king.  Third,  he  testified  to 
Jesus.     Fourth,  he  rebuked  Herod. 

I.  The  announcement  of  the  coming  kingdom  was  joined 
with  a  call  to  prepare  for  it.  The  message  was  simple  and  clear  : 
"  Repent^  ye  :  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."      Both  the 

*  For  the  sake  of  its  familiarity  we  give  the  word  as  found  in  both  of  the  English 
versions.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  it  does  not  convey  the  exact  idea  of  the 
Greek  word  for  which  it  stands.  That  word  is  more  comprehensive  and  denotes  a 
change  of  the  whole  man,  rather  than  mere  sorrow  for  sin. 
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manner  of  the  preacher  and  the  content  of  his  message  were 
startling.  The  impression  produced  was  profound.  Men  began 
to  think  of  the  promises  of  God  given  through  the  older 
prophets.  They  said,  "It  is  Elijah!"  remembering  the  words 
of  Malachi,  "  Behold,  I  will  send  Elijah  the  prophet  before  the 
great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  come."  But  John,  thinking 
of  a  literal  interpretation  and  application  of  the  old  prophecy, 
denied  that  he  was  Elijah  ;  while  Jesus  himself,  somewhat  latter, 
having  reference  to  the  essence  and  spirit  of  the  same  utterance, 
declared  that  it  was  fulfilled  in  John.  They  asked  John  :  "Who,  A 
then,  art  thou?"  He  answered,  referring  to  another  prophecy 
of  a  more  generic  import,  "I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  '  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,' "  and  went  on 
preaching  his  message.  Those  who  heard  him  were  seized  by 
the  contagion  of  his  fiery  earnestness.  The  crowds  that  flocked 
to  him  daily  increased.  Soon  the  movement  assumed  irre- 
sistible force,  sweeping  into  his  presence  men  of  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  society.  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  publicans  and 
soldiers,  found  themselves  borne  along  on  the  swelling  tide. 
The  appearance  of  the  men  of  prouder  ranks  furnished  John  with 
the  occasion  not  only  of  rebuking  in  stinging  words  their  hypoc- 
risy, but  also  of  inculcating  the  lesson  that  in  the  coming  king- 
dom righteousness  should  be  the  first  law  in  all  the  relations  of 
men.  To  the  men  of  each  class  represented  before  him  he  made 
a  special  application  of  this  law.  He  admonished  the  publicans 
not  to  exact  more  than  was  just.  To  the  soldiers  he  said  :  "Do 
violence  to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any  falsely,  and  be  content 
with  your  wages."  To  the  people  at  large  he  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  generosity  and  compassion :  "  He  that  hath  two 
coats,  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath  none ;  and  he  that  hath 
food,  let  him  do  likewise." 

To  enforce  this  teaching  and  give  it  a  new  meaning,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  establish  a  distinction  between  those  who 
accepted  his  message  and  those  who  did  not,  John  adopted  an 
already  existing  custom  —  the  beautiful  one  of  ceremonial  cleans- 
ing through  washing  with  water.  Choosing,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
convenient  places  along  the  Jordan,  he  baptized  the  crowds  that 
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flocked  to  hear  him.     Thus  the  work,  progressing  from   day  to 
day,  opened  the  way  for  the  Messiah. 

2.  But  the  chief  mission  of  the  Baptist  was  not  that  of 
preaching  and  baptizing.  He  was  to  identify  the  new  King  and, 
figuratively  speaking,  to  usher  him  into  his  office.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  this  part  of  his  task  came  to  him  when  one  day 
he  recognized  among  the  crowds  who  came  to  be  baptized  the 
figure  of  his  kinsman  Jesus.  This  was  the  King!  And  yet  how 
out  of  order  the  ceremony  seemed  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  must  be  gone  through !  "  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of 
thee,"  said  he,  "and  comest  thou  to  me?"  It  was  only  as  Jesus 
insisted  on  it  as  needful  that  he  consented  to  perform  the  bap- 
tism. Why  was  it  needful  ?  it  has  been  asked  quite  pertinently. 
It  was  not  certainly  because  Jesus  had  a  sinful  past  behind  him 
and  must  repent.  Nor  was  it,  as  some  have  poetically  said, 
because,  "  while  the  water  cleansed  others,  he  must  cleanse  the 
water."  It  was  rather  that  as  a  representative  and  head  of  the 
people  he  must  take  his  place  before  them  by  a  solemn  act  of 
dedication.  Baptism  was  not  merely  the  sign  of  the  putting 
away  of  the  past,  but  also  the  sign  of  the  putting  onof  some  grace 
or  dignity  for  the  future.  In  Jesus  it  must  be  regarded  as  the 
sign  of  the  consecration  of  one  who  all  along  had  realized  that 
there  was  before  him  a  great  work  to  be  done. 

Something  like  the  above  explanation,  though  not  explicit  in 
the  narrative,  is  hinted  at  by  the  miraculous  occurrences  on  the 
occasion.  "Jesus  also  having  been  baptized  and  praying,  the 
heaven  was  opened,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  in  a  bodily 
form,  as  a  dove,  upon  him,  and  a  voice  came  out  of  heaven, 
'Thou  art  my  beloved  Son;  in  thee  I  am  well  pleased.'" 

3.  John's  testimony  to  Jesus  was  manifold.  It  was  involved 
partly  in  his  preaching  of  repentance  and  preparation  for  the  king- 
dom. It  took  a  special  form  when,  in  anticipation  of  his  taking  up 
his  work,  John  described  him  as  "mightier"  than  himself  ;  "whose 
shoes  he  was  not  worthy  to  bear ;  who  would  baptize  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire ;  whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will 
thoroughly  purge  his  floor."  But  it  became  more  clear  and  con- 
sistent when  after  the  baptism  he  called  Jesus  the  Son  of  God, 
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the  Lamb  of  God,  and  the  Bridegroom.  Our  space  will  not  per- 
mit of  our  examining  the  full  meaning  of  each  of  these  titles 
separately.  Taken  together  they  show  that  John,  though 
naturally  not  possessing  that  full  knowledge  of  what  the  Christ 
was  to  be  and  to  do  which  could  only  come  after  the  events,  was 
nevertheless  far  in  advance  of  the  men  of  his  generation  as  to 
the  true  character  of  the  Messiah.  Having  given  his  testimony 
to  the  people  and  to  his  own  disciples,  John  was  ready  to  with- 
draw into  the  background.  He  was  satisfied  to  see  him  who 
was  greater  than  himself  increase  while  he  decreased. 

4.  But  John  was  not  to  retire  until  he  had  performed  one 
signal  act  of  service  in  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  which  he 
had  announced  and  ushered  in.  His  conception  of  the  nature  of 
this  kingdom  put  its  authority  far  above  that  of  the  reigning 
Herod.  In  the  light  of  its  law,  Herod  was  a  criminal.  It  was  for 
him,  therefore,  the  servant  of  the  great  King,  to  denounce  Herod. 
As  long  as  the  husband  of  Herodias  was  living  it  was  adultery  for 
Herod  to  have  her  as  his  own  wife,  and  John  must  call  him  to 
repentance  for  the  sin.  Without  shrinking  from  the  task,  and 
knowing  fully  what  the  consequences  must  be  to  him  personally, 
he  fixed  his  face  toward  the  castle  at  Machaerus  and  firmly 
walked  into  the  very  presence  of  the  king  and  delivered  his  plain 
and  unwelcome  message. 

He  was  seized,  cast  into  the  dungeon,  and  there  allowed  to 
languish  and  suffer.  The  night  when  no  man  can  work  had 
come  for  him,  a  night  whose  darkness  was  only  relieved  by  the 
consciousness  of  duty  done.  Doubtless,  also,  the  fact  that  Jesus 
was  at  work  must  have  filled  John's  heart  with  some  hope  for  the 
world.  Yet  there  were  times  when  the  course  of  events  took  a 
very  different  turn  from  that  of  his  own  expectations.  Ques- 
tions arose  in  his  mind.  Was  it,  after  all,  the  Messiah  whom  he 
had  baptized  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  ?  Why  did  not  the 
kingdom  appear  in  outward  might  and  glory?  John  sent  two  of 
his  disciples  directly  to  Jesus  with  the  question  :  "Art  thou  he 
that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ?"  We  are  not  told 
whether  the  answer  of  Jesus  was  satisfactory.  In  the  absence  of 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  may  assume  that  it  was.     John  said 
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nothing  more.  His  work  was  done.  We  may  imagine  that  he 
prayed  in  the  spirit,  if  not  the  words,  of  Simeon's  prayer  :  "Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace." 

The  manner  of  his  departure  brought  into  full  view  the  black- 
ness of  the  sinful  hearts  he  had  rebuked.  On  the  birthday  of 
Herod,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  so  thoroughly  inflamed  the 
lustful  mind  of  her  stepfather  by  dancing  at  hrs  banquet  that  he 
made  her  the  rash  offer  of  anything  she  might  wish,  even  to  the 
half  of  his  kingdom.  Hastening  to  her  mother  for  directions  as 
to  what  she  should  ask,  she  returned  with  the  astonishing  demand 
for  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  Herod  was  staggered,  not 
merely  by  the  malice  and  cruelty  shown  in  the  request,  but  by 
the  peril  involved  in  granting  it.  John's  popularity  with  the 
Jewish  people  was  known  to  him,  and  it  had  thus  far,  perhaps  in 
conjunction  with  superstitious  fears,  deterred  him  from  putting 
John  to  death.  This  demand  svyept  away  these  reasons.  He 
must  fulfil  the  promise  given  under  oath.  He  must  save  his 
honor  at  the  expense  of  his  honor.  John  was  beheaded,  and 
Herodias  was  avenged. 

And  thus  the  earthly  career  of  the  last  of  the  Old  Testament 
saints  came  to  an  end.  None  of  those  who  have  been  deemed 
worthy  of  special  mention  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews  — 
"  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Old  Testament  worthies  " — better 
deserves  a  place  there  than  John  the  Baptist.  He  is  omitted 
from  that  list  because  of  his  unique  position  as  one  belonging 
exclusively  neither  to  the  Old  nor  to  the  New  Testament,  but 
partially  to  both.  He  was  preeminently  a  transitional  personage, 
and  his  work  consisted  in  linking  the  Old  Dispensation  to  the 
New.  He  was  the  embodiment  of  the  letter  of  the  old  law,  and 
yet  his  message  was  the  first  blast  of  the  new  gospel.  He  was 
less  than  the  least  of  those  within  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  yet 
"  among  them  that  are  born  of  women  there  hath  not  risen  a 
greater  than  John  the  Baptist." 


THE  TEMPTATION  OF   JESUS  :    HIS  CONCEPTION  OF 
THE  MESSIAHSHIP. 


By  Professor  Benj.  W.  Bacon,  D.D., 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


All  the  gospels  prefix  to  the  story  of  Jesus'  public  career  a 
more  or  less  complete  account  of  his  Messianic  call  from  God, 
and  in  contrast  with  it  a  mysterious  counter-effort  of  the  prince 
of  darkness.  The  accounts  show  that  the  baptismal  vision  and 
the  temptation  have  a  close  relation  to  one  another,  and  that  as 
events  they  both  precede  the  time  when  Jesus  had  disciples. 
We  may  accordingly  rest  with  confidence  in  the  conviction  that 
this  scene  from  the  most  intimate  experience  of  Jesus '  was 
related  to  the  disciples  by  Jesus  himself,  on  some  occasion  which 
required  an  unveiling  of  his  inner  experience  of  the  divine 
call  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  his  determination  of  what  should 
follow  "if  thou  art  the  Son  of  God."  Professor  Sanday  in  his 
article,  "Jesus  Christ,"  in  the  Hastings  Bible  Dictio?iary,  Vol.  II, 
thus  briefly  states  a  conclusion  which  critical  investigation  has 
long  been  approaching  :  . 

One  remarkable  glimpse  is  afforded  us  into  the  state  of  the  inner  con- 
sciousness of  the  Son  of  Man  after  his  baptism.  Strictly  speaking,  this 
would  not  have  been  available  as  yet  to  the  spectator.  It  was  probably  not 
at  this  early  date  that  it  was  disclosed,  even  to  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
him.  Still  the  disclosure  must  have  been  made  by  the  Lord  himself  during 
his  lifetime  ;  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  found  its  way  into  all  the  syn- 
optics shows  that  it  must  have  had  a  somewhat  wide  diffusion  among  the 
main  body  of  the  disciples. 

As  such  a  "  glimpse  into  the  state  of  the  inner  conscious- 
ness of  the  Son  of  Man  after  his  baptism"  we  have  now  to 
consider   this  strange   symbolic^   narrative.     But   we   may  well 

'  A  prelude  to  which  Mark  appears  almost  to  give  a  title  of  its  own  as  "  The 
beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God." 

*  In  the  same  article  Professor  Sanday  writes  :  "  The  narratives  of  the  temptation 
are  upon  the  face  of  them  symbolical.  Only  in  the  form  of  symbols  was  it  possible 
to  present  to  the  men  of  that  day  a  struggle  so  fought  out  in  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  soul." 
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seek  first  to  know  something  of  the  circumstances   and  purpose 
of  its  narration. 

There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  presumptuous  in  the  attempt  to  fix 
with  precision  the  very  occasion  on  which  it  was  first  narrated. 
There  was  but  one  occasion  on  which  Jesus  broached  the  ques- 
tion of  his  own  Messianic  claims  to  the  disciples.  Earlier  than 
Caesarea  Philippi  it  cannot  have  been,  for  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  the  withholding  by  Jesus  up  to  this  time  of  direct 
assertions  of  his  Messianic  calling  and  office,  at  least  in  the  full 
seTise  which  our  fuirrative  is  expressly  designed  to  set  forth? 
Neither  can  any  appropriate  later  occasion  be  suggested.  On 
the  contrary,  some  account  of  his  Messianic  call,  and  the  sense 
in  which  he  proposed  to  pursue  it,  was  unavoidably  due  to 
Jesus'  disciples  at  the  time  when  he  revealed  to  them  the  full 
character  of  his  mission.  We  shall  appreciate  far  more 
adequately  the  condensed  meaning  of  this  whole  prelude  to  the 
gospel  if  we  realize  that  it  must  have  formed  the  central 
element  of  the  revelation  of  his  true  mission  and  the  martyr- 
dom with  which  it  must  soon  be  crowned,  which  Jesus  made  to 
the  Twelve  at  Caesarea  Philippi.  It  was  after  the  time  when  the 
violent  collision  with  "  the  scribes  who  came  down  from  Jerusa- 
lem"* had  put  an  end  to  the  period  of  sowing  during  which 
Jesus  had  preached  personally  and  by  his  disciples'through  all 
Galilee  the  advent  and  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that 
Jesus,  now  an  exile  from  his  field  of  labor,  and  fully  realizing 
thai  the  time  had  come  for  decisive  action,  led  the  Twelve  to 
this  remote  heathen  region  and  deliberately  propounded  to  them 
the  question  of  his  own  personality.  In  an  earlier  article  5  I 
have  given  my  reasons  for  supposing  the  original  context  of 
the  story  of  the  baptism  and  temptation  to  have  been  the  fol- 
lowing :  Matt.  16:13-20,  then  the  substance  of  Matt.  3:13, 
16-17;  4:  i-ii  in  the  first  person,  as   in   the  Gospel   according 

^N.  B..  Matt.  16  :  14,  17,  20. 

*'  Proleptically  mentioned  in  Mark  3  :  22.  The  controversy  in  Mark  3  :  22-30,  if 
not  the  entire  section  3  :  20-35,  ^'^^  been  removed  from  the  connection  of  7 :  i  ff .  to 
bring  the  saying  3:35  into  connection  with  3:  13-19.  Cf.  the  parallels  in  Matt.. 
12  :  22-50;  Luke  11  :  14-54  J  also  B.  Weiss,  Markusevangelium,  ad  loc. 

^American  Journal  of  Theology,  July,  1898. 
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to  the  Hebrews;  then  16:21-23,26-28;  17:10-13.  A  flood 
of  light  is  at  once  thrown  by  this  means  on  the  difficult  verses 
16:23  ("Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan ;"  r/,  4  :  10),  26  ("gaining 
the  whole  world.;"  ^.  4:8,  9),  and  especially  17:10-13  (the 
objection  that  Elijah  was  to  come  first,  i.e.,  before  the  Messiah), 
which  should  not  be  separated  from  chap.  16.  At  present  I  can 
only  ask  a  re-reading  of  these  passages  in  the  order  named,  and 
proceed  to  draw  from  them  what  I  believe  to  be  Jesus'  own  con- 
ception of  his  Messiahship,  presented  to  a  certain  extent  enigmat- 
ically, as  he  was  wont,  and  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  almost 
demanded  —  presented  in  a  form*  of  symbolism  which,  though 
not  unexampled  among  his  many  types  of  parabolic  teaching,  is 
decidedly  unusual,  and  yet  must  have  been  long  premeditated 
and  carefully  adapted  to  the  limitations  of  his  hearers. 

Of  the  baptismal  vision  we  need  only  say  that  it  by  no 
means  implies  any  experience  of  ecstasy  or  trance,  such  as  is 
foreign  to  all  that  we  know  of  Jesus'  physical  nature,  and  to  his 
religious  feeling  and  intercourse  with  the  Father.  If  we  assume 
nothing  of  the  kind  to  account  for  the  unstudied  paraphrase  of 
Isa.  14:  12  in  Luke  10:  18,  "I  beheld  Satan  fallen  as  lightning 
from  heaven,"  it  is  not  required  for  the  explanation  of  such  a 
saying  as :  "I  saw  heaven  opened,  and  the  Spirit  descending 
as  it  were  a  dove,  and  resting  upon  me."  For  the  bath  qol, 
besides  the  stereotyped  character  of  the  metaphor,  we  need 
only  refer  to  Jesus'  words  to  Peter  in  what  would  seem  to 
have  been  once  the  immediately  preceding  context :  "  Flesh 
and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven." 

We  have  not,  it  is  true,  other  instances  of  Jesus  speaking  in 
these  terms  of  his  conflicts  with  Satan  (unless  we  so  consider  the 
immediately  succeeding  rebuke  to  Peter),  though  they  are  not 
infrequent  in  Paul  ;^  but  we  have  in  Luke  22  :  31  a  paraphrase  of 
Job  I  :6-l2,  in  which  the  impending  temptation  of  the  disciples 
is  referred  to  by  Jesus  under  the  same  personifying  symbolism. 
In  view  of  such  parallels,  and  of  the  increasing  light  which  in 
our  day  is  being  shed  upon  the  symbolism  of  haggadic  teachers, 

^E.g.,  I  Thess.  2:18. 
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it  is  no  wonder  that  the  theory  which  treats  the  temptation  story 
as  an  actual  vision  instead  of  an-  inward  experience  of  undefined 
duration  related  under  this  literary  form,  no  longer  satisfies.  It 
is  less  easy  to  reach  agreement  as  to  the  precise  conceptions 
which  the  three  temptations  were  intended  to  set  forth. 

Scholars  are  practically  agreed  that  the  essence  of  the 
temptation  consists  in  the  opposition  of  the  current  lower  ideal 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  to  the  higher  as  conceived  in  Jesus* 
own  mind.  But  while  we  have  every  reason  to  regard  the  three 
instances  related  as  typical,  and  not  mere  individual  occurrences, 
still  we  must  remember  that  Jesus  was  relating,  however  enig- 
matically, his  actual  mental  experience.  The  suggestions,  accord- 
ingly, which  in  the  parable  are  placed  in  Satan's  mouth,  must  stand 
for  tilings  which  were  real  problems  to  Jesus,  though  by  no  means 
necessarily  originating  in  his  own  mind!  Problems  would  be  inevi-f 
tably  forced  upon  his  mind  with  overwhelming  energy  from  the 
moment  that  the  work  of  the  Messianic  redemption  appeared  to 
devolve  by  divine  appointment  upon  his  shoulders.  And  these 
problems  would  be  of  the  most  real  and  practical  character. 
What  did  it  involve  ?  If  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  what  must  he  do  ? 
The  strong  expression  of  Mark,  "immediately  the  Spirit  driveth 
him  into  the  wilderness,"  is  the  very  truth  of  nature. 

•  From  the  form  of  the  baptismal  vision  itself  we  can  see  how 
immeasurably  more  spiritual  than  even  the  Baptist's  must  have 
been  from  the  outset  Jesus'  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
His  unsullied  fellowship  with  God  had  appeared  even  in  boy- 
hood in  the  utterance,  "  Wist  ye  not  that  I  would  be  engaged  in 
what  concerns  my  Father?"  This  present  experience  was  but 
the  opening  of  the  bud.  It  surely  was  not  John's  preaching  of  fiery 
judgment  and  the  winnowing  harvester  of  God,  still  less  the 
political  or  apocalyptic  dreams  of  Zealot  or  Pharisee,  that  sug- 
gested the  vision  of  the  opening  heaven  and  descending  dove. 
That,  and  the  voice  with  its  title  "the  Beloved,"  its  suggestion  of 
the  gentle  greatness  of  the  servant  of  Jehovah  of  Isa.  6i  :  1-4, 
and  the  echo  of  this  scene  in  Jesus'  own  sermon  in  Nazareth  so 
shortly    after,  ^    reveal     the    ideals    of     Jesus.       The    type    of 

7  Luke  4  :  16-22. 
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experience  set  forth  in  this  story  of  the  call  makes  it  certain 
that  Jesus'  conception  of  the  kingdom  had  been,  from  we  know 
not  how  long  before,  essentially  that  of  the  restoration  of  the 
lost  son  to  the  father's  house,  man's  peace  with  God  through 
filial  trust  and  obedience,  bringing  in  its  train  all  external  and 
material  blessings.  But  as  yet  there  had  been  no  occasion  to 
differentiate  his  conception  from  that  of  the  Baptist  or  of  others 
who  were  "waiting  for  the  kingdom." 

Over  against  this  purer  ideal  stood  now  the  stereotyped 
popular  expectation  of  a  kingdom  essentially  consisting  in 
material  good.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  most  universally  cur- 
rent symbol  to  describe  it  was  that  of  the  marriage  feast  of 
Messiah  and  Israel,  his  bride.  Blessed  should  he  be  who  should 
eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  To  "sit  down  [at  table] 
with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  "  was  a  syno- 
nym for  participation  in  the  redemption.  It  is  the  chosen  figure 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Messianic  psalms,  which  pictures 
Israel's  Shepherd,  after  he  has  led  them  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  preparing  a  table  before  them  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  enemies,  anointing  their  heads  with  (festal)  oil, 
and  filling  their  cup  to  overflowing.  Rabbinic  legend  later 
specified  even  the  viands  of  the  feast.  It  expected  now  that  the 
"prophet  like  unto  Moses"  would  signalize  his  coming  by  outdo- 
ing the  great  miracle  of  Moses,  who  gave  them  bread  from  heaven 
to  eat  in  the  wilderness.  Later  Jesus  himself  had  to  confront  this 
demand  in  the  synagogue  in  Capernaum.  What  wonder  if  now, 
in  the  wilderness,  an  echo  from  the  hungry  multitude  clamoring 
to  be  fed  is  borne  to  his  mental  ear  ?  There,  by  anticipation, 
Jesus  met  the  demand  for  material  good  as  the  essence  of  the 
kingdom.  The  conflict  was  real,  though  short.  Israel's  true 
famine  is  "  not  a  famine  of  bread  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of 
hearing  the  words  of  the  Lord."  If  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  it  will 
not  be  by  turning  the  stones  of  this  wilderness  to  bread,  for 
"  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  The  answer  is  the  typical 
answer  of  Jesus  to  every  disposition  to  invert  the  true  order  of 
spiritual   and   material.      It   reveals  him,  not   as   indifferent   to 
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material  good,  but  as  subordinating  it  to  moral  and  spiritual 
good.  It  proves  him  the  uncompromising  idealist  in  aim.  The 
redemption  he  will  seek  must  be  a  spiritual  redemption. 

We  recognize  still  more  readily  in  the  second  temptation  the 
stereotyped  features  of  the  current  apocalyptic  Messianism.  Its 
hero  plunges  unharmed  from  the  highest  battlement  of  the 
temple.  He  is  upheld  invulnerable  by  legions  of  angels,  while  he 
drives  before  him  the  hostile  armies  of  aliens.  If,  then,  one  is 
called  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  must  he  not  rely  upon  such  means  as 
these  ?  Will  not  his  puny  strength  succumb  at  once  before  the 
myriad  dangers  that  surround  him  ?  Such  is  the  type  of  the  second 
temptation.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  loftiness  of  aim,  but  the 
converse,  a  question  of  the  efficacy  of  means.  Idealism  which 
refuses  to  advance  by  the  slow  and  unostentatious  way  of  God's 
choosing,  tempting  God,  as  Israel  at  Meribah  tempted  him,^  by 
refusing  to  advance  unless  some  visible  token  were  vouchsafed  of 
almighty  interposition  on  their  behalf,  is  as  fatal  to  success  and  as 
presumptuous  as  disloyalty  to  the  divine  ideal.^  The  contrast  of 
the  Christ  who  casts  himself  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  expecting  angelic  aid,  with  the  Christ  who  simply  takes 
up  the  work  of  God  in  his  simplicity,  leaving  God  to  meet  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  his  servant  by  such  aid  as  he  shall 
see  fit  to  render,  reveals  one  of  the  profoundest  elements  of 
strength  in  Jesus'  character,  the  strength  that  is  "made  perfect 
in  weakness."     The  sublimest  and  most  uncompromising  of  all 

^Exod.  17:7. 

'Here  lies  the  key  to  the  supernaturalism  of  Jesus.  "All  things  are  possible  " 
for  him  whose  aim  is  God's  aim,  but  absolutely  on  condition  that  he  seek  it  after 
God's  way,  and  one  must  often  read  in  the  course  of  events  "  the  signs  of  the  times," 
as  the  prophets  did,  what  that  way  is.  It  is  presumption  to  assume  that  it^nust  be  as 
we  would  choose.  Thus  in  Gethsemane  there  was  no  doubt  that  his  aim  to  achieve 
the  redemption  was  God's :  the  doubt  was  whether  the  cup  of  humiliation  and  death 
was  the  unavoidable  way.  The  approach  of  the  betrayer's  band  was  taken  as  the 
answer.  It  was  "  enough."  The  hour  was  come.  But  Jesus  was  "  strengthened," 
not  weakened,  by  finding  the  Father's  way  to  be  not  his  own.  The  healings,  espe- 
cially the  surrender  and  flight  of  the  "  evil  spirits,"  on  the  other  hand,  had  revealed  to 
him  that  "the  Son  of  Man  had  authority"  in  both  the  physical  and  moral  sphere ;  for 
"the  power  of  God  was  with  him  to  heal."  But  only  "an  evil  and  adulterous  genera- 
tion" would  presume  upon  this  to  anticipate  God's  action  by  calling  for  "a  sign  from 
heaven." 
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idealists  in  aim, /«  method  ]qs\xs  is  the  purest  opportU7iist.  God's 
way  is  the  way  he  will  take,  though  it  lead  to  Gethsemane  and 
Golgotha.     Such  is  Jesus'  conception  of  the  practical. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  third  temptation  could  ever 
have  been  taken  as  representing  a  suggestion  deliberately  enter- 
tained in  ttie  mind  of  Jesus.  To  suppose  that  "the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  and  the  glory  of  them"  were  a  bribe  which  actually 
offered  inducements  to  him  to  fall  down  and  worship  the  evil 
one  is  a  companion-piece  in  absurdity  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  tempter  himself  could  so  imagine.  Here  there  can  be  no 
question  whatever  of  the  personality  to  which  the  suggestion  is 
really  due.  The  representation  of  the  Messiah  seated  on  the 
throne  of  David,  with  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory 
of  them  poured  out  at  his  feet,  is  Israel's  ideal  stripped  of  its 
mask  of  religion  and  revealed  as  mere  selfish,  godless  ambition. 
Personally  this  ideal  could  have  no  attraction  for  Jesus,  but  its 
existence  presented  none  the  less  a  problem,  and  that  of  the 
hardest.  Political  deliverance,  the  exchange  of  bondage  under 
the  hated  yoke  of  Rome  for  a  world-empire  eclipsing  even 
Rome's  in  splendor,  appealed  to  high  and  low  as  the  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  not  its  most  essential 
feature.  The  heroic  wars  of  independence  of  the  Hasmonaeans, 
followed  by  misgovernment,  oppression,  and  anarchy  worse  than 
before  at  the  hands  of  the  Hasmonaean  rulers  themselves,  had 
weaned  few,  if  any,  in  Israel  from  the  dream  of  happiness 
through  political  emancipation.  The  oath  which  God  sware  to 
Abraham  their  father  was  still,  even  to  the  father  of  the  Baptist, 
"That  we  should  be  saved  from  our  enemies,  and  from  the  hand 

of  all  that    hate   us That  he  would   grant  us   that  we, 

being  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  might  serve  him 
without  fear"  (Luke  i:  73  f.).  It  required  a  deeper  penetration 
than  even  that  of  John  himself  not  to  be  "stumbled"  in  one 
whose  offer  of  redemption  to  his  disciples  was  only  that  they 
should  "know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  should  make  them  free." 
And  do  we  imagine  that  Jesus  was  indifferent  to  this  consensus 
of  opinion  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  come  very  far  short  of  appre- 
ciating his  attitude  toward  the  teachings  of  his  home  and  youth, 
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and  the  patriotic  hopes  of  his  people,  if  we  imagine  he  could 
uproot  from  his  heart  without  a  struggle  the  dearest  faith  of 
Israel's  greatest  and  best,  the  enthusiastic  hope  of  the  man  who 
to  him  was  "  greater  than  a  prophet,  greater  than  all  that  are 
born  of  woman"  (Matt.  11:9-11).  And  yet,  as  in  the  wilder- 
ness he  stood  face  to  face  with  his  God-appointed  task,  consid- 
ering with  what  aim  and  by  what  means  he  must  perform  it,  the 
glamour  faded  from  that  splendid  dream.  The  kingdom  of  God, 
if  only  a  magnified  kingdom  of  David,  founded  on  war  and 
violence,  measured  by  the  glory  and  power  of  the  few,  extorted 
from  toiling,  bleeding  myriads,  is  but  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  the 
prince  of  this  world,  in  another  form.  It  "savored  not  the 
things  that  be  of  God,  but  the  things  that  be  of  men."  Yet  to 
oppose  it  would  involve  the  necessity  of  meeting  even  the 
closest  and  dearest  friend  with  a  "Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan," 
and  this  not  once  or  twice,  but  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  career.  This  was  the  final  temptation.  To  stand  abso- 
lutely loyal  to  God,  Jesus  must  stand  a/one.  True,  not  all  the 
extent  of  the  rejection,  desertion,  and  martyrdom  could  then  be 
foreseen.  But  there  in  the  wilderness,  once  for  all,  the  die  was 
cast.  Last,  but  not  least,  Jesus  proved  himself  t/ie  absolute  hidi- 
vidualist  in  conscience.  He  went  forth  from  those  forty  days  of 
solitary  wrestling  sure  of  the  ideal  he  would  uphold,  unwavering 
in  his  confidence  in  God  as  to  the  means  of  its  achievement, 
immovable  in  his  clear-sighted  resolution  to  yield  not  one  jot  to 
the  prince  of  this  world. 

And  now  the  time  of  sowing  is  over,  the  voice  of  duty  is 
calling  him  onward  to  the  ultimate  appeal  at  Jerusalem  with  its 
resultant  martyrdom.  How,  then,  can  he  better  reveal  to  this 
faithful  handful  of  followers  what  was  and  is  his  conception  of 
the  Messiahship  than  by  lifting  a  corner  of  the  veil  from  that 
preliminary  struggle  and  victory?  Well  may  we  name  it  "the 
beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God ; "  for 
under  this  parable  of  the  baptismal  vision  and  the  temptations 
lies  Jesus'  own  interpretation  of  his  Messianic  consciousness. 
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What  would  we  know  historically  about  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
if  we  did  not  now  possess  and  had  never  possessed  our  present 
gospels  ?  If  every  copy  of  the  gospels  of  the  New  Testament 
could  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  every  quotation  from  them  be 
erased  from  literature,  it  would  still  be  possible  from  the  memories 
of  living  men  to  reproduce,  not  only  the  main  facts,  not  only  the 
substance  of  the  teaching,  but  each  gospel  just  as  it  stands  today, 
and  even  many  of  the  variations  of  the  manuscripts  and  versions. 
But  what  should  we  know  today  if  the  gospels  had  never  existed  ? 
Probably  we  should  have  possessed  other  gospels  than  these; 
for  our  present  gospels  are  only  the  survivors  of  a  larger  num- 
ber, others  of  which  perished,  partly  just  because  these  lived  and 
made  the  preservation  of  the  others  unnecessary.  But  setting 
aside  also  these  gospels  that  might  have  been  existing  today 
but  for  the  existence  of  those  we  have,  excluding  both  the 
existing  sources  of  knowledge  which  owe  their  existence  to  our 
present  gospels,  and  the  no  longer  existing  sources  which  owe 
their  non-existence  to  the  survival  of  these  that  we  possess,  from 
what  existing  sources,  independent  of  the  New  Testament  gospels, 
can  we  draw  information  concernmg  the  history  of  Jesus'  life  ? 
Four  such  sources  may  be  named  :  (i)  non-Christian  testimony  ; 
(2)  evidence  furnished  by  the  existence  and  records  of  the 
Christian  church;  (3)  letters  of  the  companions  of  Jesus;  (4) 
letters  of  the  apostle  Paul. 

Of  the  non-Christian  testimony  that  is  early  enough  to  be 
of  value  there  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Josephus,  of  Tacitus,  of 
Pliny,  and  of  Suetonius. 

Josephus,  the  historian  of  the  Jews,  was  born  within  eight  or 
ten  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus  and  died  about  100  A.  D.     In 
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the  extant  texts  of  his  works  there  are  two  passages  in  which 
Jesus  is  spoken  of.'  In  Ant.,  xx,  9,  i  he  states  that  in  the  interval 
between  the  procuratorship  of  Festus  and  his  successor  Albinus, 
Ananus  the  high  priest 

assembled  the  Sanhedrin  of  judges  and  brought  before  them  the  brother  of 
Jesus  who  was  called  Christ,  James  by  name,  and  certain  others. 

In  Ant.,  xviii,  3,  3,  there  is  a  more  extended  reference.  As  the 
passage  stands  in  extant  texts  it  reads  as  follows : 

At  this  time  appeared  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  ijideed  he  can  be  called  a  man, 
for  he  was  2i  worker  of  wonderful  works,  a  teacher  of  men  who  receive  the  truth 
gladly,  and  he  drew  to  himself  many  Jews  and  many  also  of  the  Greeks. 
This  was  the  Christ.  And  when  at  the  instigation  of  our  chief  men  Pilate 
■condemned  him  to  the  cross,  those  who  first  loved  him  did  not  fall  away. 
For  he  appeared  to  them  alive  again  on  the  third  day  according  as  the  holy 
prophets  had  declared  this  and  countless  other  marvels  of  him.  To  this  day 
the  sect  of  Christians  called  after  him  still  exists. 

The  genuineness  of  both  these  passages  is  doubted  by  many 
scholars.  The  second  one  certainly  cannot  have  been  written 
by  Josephus  just  as  it  stands.  But  it  seems  somewhat  more 
probable  that  the  words  printed  in  italics  are  a  Christian  inter- 
polation than  that  the  whole  passage  is  such.  Against  the 
genuineness  of  the  first  of  the  two  passages  no  strong  reason 
can  be  urged  save  the  fact,  established  by  other  evidence,  that 
the  text  of  Josephus  early  suffered  from  Christian  interpolation. '^ 

Tacitus,  the  well-known  Roman  historian,  wrote  not  far  from 
100  A.  D.  His  high  rank  as  a  historian  is  too  well  known  to 
require  emphasis.  In  his  Amuils  (xv,  44),  speaking  of  Nero, 
he  says : 

He  inflicted  the  most  exquisite  torture  upon  those  men  whom  the  popu- 
lace, hating  them  for  their  crimes,  called  Christians.  They  derived  their 
name  from  one  Christ,  who  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  had  suffered  death'  by  the 
sentence  of  the  procurator,  Pontius  Pilate.  For  a  while  this  dire  superstition 
was  checked  ;  but  it  again  burst  forth,  and  not  only  spread  itself  over  Judea, 

'  There  is  also  one  passage.  Ant.,  xviii,  5,  2,  in  which  he  speaks  at  some  length 
of  John  the  Baptist.  The  genuineness  of  this  passage  is  denied  by  some.  Schurer, 
Jewish  People,  I,  ii,  23-5,  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  genuine. 

'But  see  Schurer,  Jewish  People,  I,  ii,  143-9,  186-8;  MiJLLER,  Christus  bet 
Josephus,  Innsbruck,  1890 ;  Edersheim  in  Smith  and  Wage,  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography,  III,  458-60. 
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the  first  seat  of  this  evil,  but  was  even  introduced  into  the  city  [Rome], 
vi^hither  from  all  directions  atrocious  and  shameful  things  flow  together  and 
become  famous. 

Pliny  the  younger  was  propraetor  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  about 
103  A.  D.  In  a  famous  letter  to  the  emperor  Trajan  {^Epistles, 
X,  96)  he  inquires  at  length  concerning  the  course  to  be  pursued 
toward  the  Christians,  and  several  times  refers  to  their  worship 
of  Christ,  and  to  the  renunciation  of  Christ  as  that  toward 
which  the  efforts  of  their  opponents  were  directed.  The  follow- 
ing sentences  are  taken  from  this  letter : 

Those  who  denied  that  they  were  or  had  been  Christians,  I  thought 
ought  to  be  dismissed,  when  in  my  presence  they  invoked  the  gods  and  your 
statue,  which  for  this  purpose  I  had  ordered  to  be  produced,  together  with  the 
images  of  the  deities,  did  homage  with  incense  and  wine,  and,  moreover, 
blasphemed  Christ,  none  of  which,  it  is  affirmed,  those  who  are  really  Christians 
can  by  any  means  be  compelled  to  do.     Others  named  on  the  list  said  they 

were  Christians  and  soon  denied  it All  these  also  worshiped  both  your 

statue  and  the  image  of  the  gods  and  blasphemed  Christ.  They  affirmed  also 
that  the  sum  of  their  guilt,  or  error,  was  that  they  were  accustomed  to  assem- 
ble on  a  fixed  day  before  daybreak  and  sing  in  responses  a  song  to  Christ  as 
to  a  god,  and  to  bind  themselves  with  an  oath  not  to  enter  into  any  wicked- 
ness, or  commit  thefts,  robberies,  or  adulteries,  or  break  their  word,  or  repu- 
diate trusts  committed  to  them.^ 

Suetonius  was  a  contemporary  of  Pliny,  slightly  younger. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  lives  of  twelve  emperors.  In  his  life 
of  Claudius,  chap.  25,  he  says  that 

Claudius  expelled  the  Jews  from  Rome  because  they  were  continually  stir- 
ring up  tumults  under  the  instigation  of  one  Chrestus. 

It  is  now  generally  believed  that  Chrestus  is  simply  a  mis- 
spelling of  Christus.  The  tumults  referred  to  were  presumably 
dissensions  between  Christian  and  non-Christian  Jews  concerning 
Christ.  In  his  Nero,  chap.  16,  he  also  speaks  of  the  Christians 
as  a  race  of  men  who  followed  a  new  and  harmful  superstition. 
The  Talmud  is  the  great  law-book,  to  speak  somewhat  loosely, 
of  the  Jews  of  the  early  Christian  centuries.  It  was  put  into 
written  form  perhaps   in    the    fourth    or    fifth    century,    having 

3  See  the  full  text  of  the  letter  in  Latin  in  Charteris,  Canonicity,  p.  362 ;  in 
translation  in  Anthony,  An  Introduction  to  the  Life  of  Jesus,  in  which  also  the  whole 
subject  of  this  paper  is  well  treated  and  much  more  fully  than  here. 
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previously  existed  in  large  part,  and  for  a  period  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, as  an  oral  tradition  of  the  Jewish  schools.  In  it  Jesus 
is  repeatedly  spoken  of,  usually  under  thinly  veiled  disguises, 
and  always  w^ith  intense  hatred.*  But  the  uncertainty  of  the 
date  of  the  different  portions  makes  it  unsafe  to  assume  that  we 
have  in  it  any  independent  testimony. 

Other  testimonies  there  are,  but  as  they  cjme  to  us  indirectly 
through  Christian  writers,  they  may  be  passed  over  here.  No 
one  should  wish  to  disguise  the  fact  that  these  non-Christian 
testimonies  are  somewhat  meager  in  quantity,  that  one  of  them 
is  open  to  a  fair  question  of  interpretation,  and  another  to  a 
strong  suspicion  of  interpolation  and  some  suspicion  of  spuri- 
ousness.  But  when  ample  allowance  has  been  made  for  all  these 
things,  it  remains  that  some  of  these  testimonies  are  beyond 
question  genuine,  and  that  from  purely  non-Christian  sources 
which  are  under  no  reasonable  suspicion  of  dependence  on  our 
gospels  it  is  attested  by  some  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  ancient 
writers  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  century  there  lived  in 
Judea  a  man,  Jesus  by  name,  known  also  as  the  Christ,  who  was 
put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  under  the  procuratorship  of 
Pontius  Pilate ;  that  from  him  there  took  its  rise  a  religious  sect, 
who  worshiped  him  and  took  his  name,  being  called  Christians ; 
and  that  this  sect  spread  abroad  from  Judea  as  far  as  Bithynia 
and  Rome. 

When  we  pass  from  non-Christian  to  Christian  testimonies, 
the  first  outstanding  fact  which  meets  us  is  the  very  existence  of 
a  Christian  church,  a  century-old  institution  bearing  the  name  of 
Jesus.  With  documents  we  have  to  do  now  only  as  they  show 
the  age  and  origin  of  this  church.  With  the  individual  state- 
ments which  such  documents  make  concerning  Jesus  we  are  not 
at  once  concerned. 

That  there  is  today  almost  throughout  the  world  a  church 
bearing  the  name  of  Christ  and  honoring  Christ  as  its  great  pro- 
genitor no  one  can  doubt.  No  one  who  has  even  the  most 
meager  knowledge  of  the  past  doubts  that  this  church  has  existed 
for  centuries,  and  has  during  these  centuries  claimed  the  name  of 

^Farrar,  Life  of  Christ,  Excursus  ii. 
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Christ.  This  is  itself  a  fact  of  capital  significance.  Such  a 
fact  of  history  demands  a  cause.  Whence  came  that  church?^ 
When  did  it  arise  ?  What  was  the  impulse  that  called  it  into* 
being  ?  The  records  of  the  past,  including  the  early  literature 
of  the  church,  leave  no  possible  room  for  doubt  how  these  ques- 
tions should  be  answered. 

Dismiss  from  consideration  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment save  that  first  narrative  work  of  the  history  of  the  church, 
the  book  of  Acts,  and  deal  with  this  only  as  respects  the  evi- 
dence it  furnishes  respecting  the  origin  of  the  church  ;s  admit  the 
composite  character  of  this  book,  and  whatever  uncertainty  there 
is  concerning  its  authorship  and  date,  only  remembering  that 
questioning  the  date  or  authorship  of  a  book  does  not  annihilate 
the  book  ;  sift  with  severest  criticism  the  whole  body  of  early 
Christian  literature  —  the  total  quantity  of  which  is  probably 
larger  than  most  non-professional  students  are  aware  —  and  from 
these  witnesses  it  will  appear,  beyond  all  possibility  of  reason- 
able question,  that  the  Christian  church  was  in  existence,  widely 
spread  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  first  century ;  that 
wherever  it  existed  it  bore  the  name  of  Jesus  or  of  Christ  ;  that 
there  was  but  one  view  inside  the  church,  or  out  of  it,  as  to  its 
origin,  viz.,  that  it  had  sprung  from  the  influence  of  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  who  had  been  put  to  death  under  Pilate,  It  will  be 
beyond  all  question  clear,  too,  that  Jesus  had  exerted  upon  his 
followers  the  influence  of  a  great  personality,  reinforced  by  the 
conviction  that  after  his  crucifixion  by  Pilate  he  had  risen  from 
the  dead  and  had  been  seen  by  many  witnesses. 

5  The  book  of  Acts  is  by  no  means  lacking  in  interesting  and  valuable  testimony 
to  specific  events  of  Jesus'  life,  mentioning  especially  his  death  (the  responsibility  for 
which  it  lays  upon  the  Jews,  though  recognizing  the  Romans  as  the  actual  execution- 
ers), his  resurrection,  and  ascension.  See  i  :i-ii,  16-19  >  2  :  22-24,  32)  36  ;  3  :  13-17  ; 
4:10;  5:30;  6:14;  7:52;  13:23-31;  17:31;  19:4;  20 :  35  (this  last-named  a 
passage  of  special  interest  as  recording  a  saying  of  Jesus  otherwise  unknown  to  us). 
Yet  this  testimony  on  matters  of  detail,  interesting  and  valuable  as  it  is,  could  not  easily 
be  shown  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  synoptic  gospels,  Acts  being  doubtless  of 
later  origin  than  any  of  these ;  and  is  in  any  case  almost  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
the  great  outstanding  fact,  to  which  the  book  bears  constant  witness,  that  the  Chris- 
tian church  took  its  rise  from  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  died  and  rose  again. 

Much  the  same  thing  is  to  be  said  of  such  books  as  2  Peter,  Revelation,. 
Hebrews,  etc. 
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It  is  impossible  in  the  limited  space  here  at  command  to  set 
forth  as  it  deserves  this  most  important  testimony.  Observe  that 
we  are  speaking  of  testimony  which  is  independent  of  the  gos- 
pels and  which  carries  us  back  to  a  time  when  our  gospels  did 
not  yet  exist.  If  this  testimony  stood  quite  alone,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  historic  existence  of  Jesus, 
as,  on  the  one  side,  one  of  the  great  moral  forces  of  the  world, 
who  by  his  teaching  has  done  more  than  any  other  single  factor  to 
make  modern  European  history  what  it  has  been  ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  a  person  whose  posthumous  influence  on  men  was  in 
part  due  to  the  fact  that  his  followers  believed  him  to  have 
received  the  seal  of  divine  approval  in  his  resurrection.  It  would 
even  be  possible  to  gather  from  this  literature  some  of  the  details 
of  Jesus'  life,  and  a  meager,  but  valuable,  collection  of  his  say- 
ings. But  the  real  significance  of  this  testimony  arises  not  from 
these  details,  but  from  the  great  broad  facts  to  which  constant 
and  concurrent  testimony  is  borne. 

Of  the  writings  attributed  to  the  immeiliate  followers  or  com- 
panions of  Jesus,  the  epistles  of  James,  Peter,  and  John,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  speak  briefly.  Modern  criticism  has  questioned  the 
genuineness  of  them  all.  In  the  case  of  the  epistle  of  James  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  decisive  evidence  that  its  writer 
was  a  personal  companion  of  Jesus.  James  is  too  common  a  name 
to  identify  him,  and  the  letter  itself  says  nothing.  We  can  appeal 
only  to  the  ancient  tradition,  which  is  not  as  convincing  in  this 
case  as  in  some  others.  At  the  same  time,  the  case  against  its 
genuineness  is  by  no  means  decisive,  and  those  who  attribute  the 
letter  to  James  the  brother  of  Jesus  are  certainly  on  as  safe 
ground  as  those  who  positively  deny  this  origin.  The  difficulty 
of  the  problem  in  the  case  of  the  letters  attributed  to  John 
must  also  be  admitted.  But  the  genuineness  of  First  John,  with 
which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  here,  as  the  work  of  a  personal 
follower  of  Jesus  —  whether  John  the  apostle  or  John  the  elder 
matters  little  for  our  present  purpose  —  is  really  but  little  open  to 
serious  doubt.  Second  Peter  is  so  doubtful  that  it  is  wiser  to 
class  it  with  general  Christian  literature  than  to  stake  anything 
on  its  apostolic  authorship.    But  the  case  of  First  Peter  is  wholly 
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different.  Though  regarded  by  some  most  acute  critics  as  a  let- 
ter ascribed  by  its  author  to  Peter,  rather  than  actually  written 
by  him,  the  arguments  for  its  genuineness  still  seem  to  most 
scholars  decidedly  to  outweigh  the  suspicions  raised  against  it. 
Granting  all  that  criticism  can  fairly  grant  or  claim,  we  have 
several  documents  whose  early  existence  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
respecting  two,  at  least,  of  which  there  is  no  more  probable 
view  than  that  they  came  from  personal  followers  of  Jesus. 

Accepting,  then,  these  witnesses  at  their  probable  valuation, 
we  find  that  Peter  in  his  epistle,  expressly  claiming  to  have 
been  an  eyewitness  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  testifies  to  his 
sinless  life,°  to  his  sufferings,  to  his  death  on  the  cross, ^  to  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead,^  by  implication  to  his  ascension,  and 
to  his  expectation  of  his  return  from  heaven.^  Frequent  appeal 
is  made  to  the  example  of  Jesus'  patience  in  suffering  innocently, 
and  withal  there  is  a  constant  recognition  of  him  as  the  Lord 
of  Peter  himself  and  his  fellow-Christians.  The  author  of  First 
John  likewise  explicitly  claims  to  have  had  personal  acquaintance 
with  Jesus. ^°  He  insists  with  emphasis  that  he  has  come  in  the 
flesh,"  that  he  was  without  sin  ;"  refers  by  implication  to  his 
death, '3  which  he  views  as  having  propitiatory  value  in  respect 
to  the  sins  of  the  world. 

In  dealing  with  the  testimony  of  the  apostle  Paul  we  have 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  appeal  to  six  letters  of  his  whose 
genuineness  is  established  upon  a  basis  as  strong  as,  if  not 
stronger  than,  that  of  any  other  documents  of  that  period. 
Christian  or  non-Christian.  After  a  century  of  criticism  —  to 
speak  only  of  the  acute  criticism  of  the  last  century,  ignoring  all 
that  preceded  —  these  six  letters.  First  Thessalonians,  Galatians, 
First  and  Second  Corinthians,  Romans,  and  Philippians,  have 
emerged  from  the  fire  admitted  and  maintained  to  be  genuine 
by  practically  all  schools  of  criticism,  the  most  conservative  and 

6  I  Peter  2  :  22  f. ;  3  :  i8.  "I  John  I  :  1-3. 

71  :  II,  19;  2:21-24;  3  :  18;  4:1.  "4  :2;  r/.  3  :8;  4  :  9,  10,  I4  ;  5  :  20. 

81  :3,  21  ;  3:  18,  21.  "3=5- 

9l  :7,  13;  3:  22;  5  :4.  '35:6;  <:/.  I  :7  ;   2:2  ;  4:  10. 
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the  most  radical.'^  The  only  persons  who  deny  their  genuine- 
ness neither  belong  to  nor  constitute  a  school,  properly  speaking  ; 
represent  no  one  but  themselves  individually,  and,  in  most  cases, 
discredit  their  own  judgment  by  denying  the  very  existence  either 
of  Jesus  or  of  Paul.'s  Now,  it  is  precisely  these  six  letters  that 
contain  the  major  portion,  and  the  most  important  portion,  of  the 
testimony  which  can  be  gleaned  from  the  whole  thirteen  let- 
ters ascribed  to  Paul.  Restricting  ourselves,  then,  in  the  first 
instance  to  these  six,  reserving  the  other  seven  for  separate 
treatment,  we  have  the  advantage  of  dealing  with  documents 
which  in  two  respects  are  of  unique  value :  they  are  nearer 
in  time  to  the  life  of  Jesus  than  any  others,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  James  and  First  Peter ;  their  authenticity  is  estab- 
lished more  firmly  than  that  of  any  other  early  Christian  writings. 
These  six  letters  of  Paul  are  permeated  through  and  through 
with  the  thought  of  Jesus.  Yet  the  number  of  references  to 
events  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  number 
of  specific  events  smaller  still,  since  the  majority  of  the  references 
are  to  two  events  —  his  death  and  his  resurrection.  The  testi- 
mony which  Paul  explicitly  bears  to  what  may  be  properly 
called  facts  of  Jesus'  life  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
statements : 

He  was  born  of  a  Jewish  mother,  and  was  a  descendant  of 
David. '^  His  personal  ministry  was  among  his  own  people,  the 
Jews.'7  In  character  he  was  meek  and  gentle,  a  servant  of  God, 
obedient  to  his  will  even  to  the  point  of  surrendering  himself  to 
die.'^  He  was  free  from  sin.''  He  taught  the  mutual  bearing 
of  burdens  —  this  was  the  law  of  Christ.*"    He  forbade  divorce." 

»<  Respecting  the  genuineness  and  testimony  of  the  other  seven  letters  see  foot- 
note 27. 

♦5  The  critics  here  referred  to  are  Loman  ("  Questiones  Paulinae,"  Theologisch 
Tijdschrift,  1882, 1883, 1886),  PiERSON  and  Naber  ( Verisimilia,  1886),  Steck  {Galater- 
brief,  1888),  VoLTER  {Die  Komposition  der  paulinischen  Hauptbriefe,  1890).  For 
r^sum^  and  criticism  of  their  views,  see  Knowling,  The  Witness  of  the  Epistles,  pp. 
133-243;  Sanday  and  Headlam,  Commentary  on  Romans,  pp.  Ixxxvi-viii. 

'*  Gal.  4:4;  Rom.  i  :  3  ;  9  :  5,  '92  Cor.  5:21. 

'7  Rom.  15:8.  »°Gal.  6:2. 

'8  2  Cor.  10  :  I ;  Rom.  15:3;  Phil.  2:8.       "  i  Cor.  7  :  10. 
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He  taught  the  principle  that  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  should 
live  by  the  gospel. '^^ 

On  the  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed  he  took  bread ; 
and  when  he  had  given  thanks  he  broke  it,  and  said  :  "  This  do  in 
remembrance  of  me."  In  like  manner  the  cup  after  supper,  say- 
ing :  "This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood  ;  this  do  as  often 
as  ye  drink  it  in  remembrance  of  me."  ^3 

His  death  was  the  work  of  the  Jews,  yet  at  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  He  was  crucified  and  died  on  the  cross,  an  igno- 
minious death,  yet  not  for  anything  evil  that  he  had  done.  He 
knew  no  sin,  but  died  on  behalf  of  sinners  for  their  sin.  Nor 
did  he  die  unwillingly.  He  gave  himself,  recognizing  it  as  God's 
will  for  him.^'* 

On  the  third  day  he  was  raised  again,  and  appeared  to 
Cephas,  then  to  the  Twelve;  then  to  above  five  hundred  brethren 
at  once,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  still  living  when  Paul 
wrote  First  Corinthians  ;  then  to  James,  then  to  all  the  apostles  ; 
and  last  of  all  to  Paul  also.^s 

It  also  appears  from  the  letters  of  Paul  that  Jesus  had  been 
understood  to  say  that  he  would  return  from  heaven,  whither  he 
was  believed  to  have  gone  after  his  resurrection.^^ 

It  thus  appears  that,  while  there  is  a  singular  paucity  of 
reference  to  the  details  of  Jesus'  life  —  there  is  no  reference  to  his 
miracles,  no  mention  of  his  parables,  no  account  of  his  missionary 
journeys  —  yet  there  is  frequent  reference  to  the  great  central  facts 
of  his  career,  and  that  the  figure  of  Jesus  stands  out  before  us  with 
self-consistency  and  clearness.  Independent  of  all  the  other  epis^ 
ties,  of  the  book  of  Acts,  and  of  the  gospels,  the  great  outstanding 
facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  are  certified  to  us  by  the  unimpeached 
testimony  of  one  who  was  of  Jesus'  own  nation,  born  in  almost 
the  same  year  with  Jesus,  a  resident  of  Jerusalem  soon  after  his 

"  I  Cor.  9  :  14.  *3 1  Cor.  1 1  :  23-25. 

=><  I  Thess.  2:15;  4  :  14  ;  5  :  10  ;  Gal.  1:4;  2  :  20,  21  ;  3  :  i,  13  ;  6:  12,  14  ;  I  Cor. 
1:23;  2:3,8;  5:7;  8  :  1 1  ;  II:  23-26  ;  15:3;  2  Cor.  5:15;  13=4;  Rom.  3:25; 
4  :  25  ;  5  :  6-10  ;  6:3;  8  :  32,  34  ;   14  :  9,  15  ;  Phil.  2:8;  3:10,  18. 

'S  I  Thess.  I  :  10  ;  4:14;  Gal.  I  :  i  ;  i  Cor.  9:1;  15  :  4-8,  12-23  ;  2  Cor.  5  :IS  ; 
Rom.  1:4;  4  :  24,  25  ;  6  :  4,  9  ;  8  :  1 1,  34  ;   10:9;   14:9;  Phil.  3  :  10. 

"6  I  Thess.  1 :  10  ;  Rom.  8  :  34  ;  Phil.  3  :  20  ;  cf.i  Thess.  4 :  15-17- 
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death,  an  unprejudiced  witness  —  or,  rather,  one  who  at  the 
beginning  was  bitterly  prejudiced  against  him  and  his  claims.'^ 

If  the  severest  critical  science  be  of  any  value  whatever,  it 
has  proved  to  us  that  we  have  in  these  letters  of  Paul  a  first- 
class  contemporary  witness  to  the  life  of  Jesus  ;  and  if  the 
testimony  of  such  a  contemporary  is  valid  to  establish  such  facts 
as  the  existence  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  his  personal  character,  the 
character  of  his  teaching,  and  the  mode  of  his  death,  these 
things  are  established  beyond  all  possibility  of  question.  And, 
finally,  if  the  firm  conviction  of  multitudes  of  persons  that  they 
did,  on  repeated  occasions  and  in  companies,  personally  see  and 
recognize  him  after  his  death,  can  establish  such  a  fact,  then  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  is  also  proved  on  the  basis  of  the  undis- 
puted letters  of  Paul. 

The  loss  of  our  gospels  would  be  an  immeasurable  loss.  But 
it  would  not  deprive  us  of  firm  historical  knowledge  of  Jesus. 
By  the  testimony  of  Jew,  Gentile,  and  Christian,  by  the  evidence 
of  historians  of  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  and  of  well- 
authenticated  letters  written  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  first 
century,  the  great  cardinal  facts  respecting  Jesus  as  a  historical 
person  are  established.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  fact  that  our 
gospels  must  be  examined. 

*7  The  grouping  by  itself  of  the  testimony  of  those  six  letters  is  certainly  not 
intended  to  imply  that  the  other  seven  letters  ascribed  to  Paul  (2  Thess.,  Col.,  Eph., 
Philem.,  i  Tim.,  Tit.,  and  2  Tim.)  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  the  genuine 
letters  of  Paul,  but  to  put  the  emphasis  on  the  documents  which  at  the  same  time  are 
best  attested  and  furnish  the  fullest  testimony  to  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  attestation 
of  these  seven  others  is  exceptionally  strong  as  compared  with  ancient  documents 
generally,  and  they  are  all  (especially  2  Thess.,  Col.,  Eph.,  and  Philem.)  regarded  as 
genuine  by  a  large  body  of  scholars.  The  inclusion  of  their  testimony  would  add 
several  to  the  number  of  the  passages  in  which  events  of  Jesus'  life  are  spoken  of  by 
Paul,  but  nothing  to  the  events  themselves,  save  one  or  two  more  specific  statements 
of  the  purpose  of  Jesus'  life  and  death,  and  that  he  witnessed  his  confession  before 
Pontius  Pilate.  See  Col.  i  :  22  ;  2:12,14;  3:i»4;  Eph.  i  :  20  ;  2:13,16;  5:25; 
I  Tim.  I  :  15;  2:6;  6  :  13  ;  2  Tim.  i  :  10  ;  2:8;  4:1. 
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By  Ernest  D,  Burton  and  Shailer  Mathews, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 
We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  pupils  to  certain 
features  of  the  work. 

1 .  It  demands,  first  of  all,  a  mastery  of  the  facts  of  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive. The  pupil  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  gospels,  which  are  the 
principal  —  almost  the  only  —  sources  of  knowledge  for  the  life  of  Jesus 
that  are  now  accessible  to  us.  The  first  duty  of  an  historian  is  the 
mastery  of  his  sources.  Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  take  the  place 
of  this,  or  to  crowd  it  out.  Whatever  else  a  course  of  study  based  on 
this  book  may  or  may  not  accomplish,  it  will  be  largely  a  failure  if  the 
student  fails  to  acquire  as  a  permanent  possession  the  gospel  narrative 
of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

2.  It  demands  interpretation  of  the  Scripture  material;  not,  indeed, 
exhaustively  thorough  interpretation  ;  time  and  space  do  not  permit 
this ;  but  such  an  interpretation  as  is  needed  for  a  reasonably  thorough 
historical  study.  Let  teacher  and  pupil  deal  with  the  material  in  an 
interpretative  spirit,  always  asking  as  they  study  it :  What  is  the  actual 
meaning  of  this  ?  For  what  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  or 
speaker  did  these  words  stand  ?  What  did  he  mean  by  them  to  convey  to 
others  ?  It  is  with  the  purpose  of  facilitating  interpretation  that  most 
of  the  material  contributed  by  us  is  inserted.  Most  of  the  remainder 
is  intended  to  furnish  historical  data  not  derivable  directly  from  the 
gospels,  but  needed  for  purposes  of  interpretation  and  historical  con- 
struction. 

It  is  mainly  with  the  same  end  in  view,  and  specifically  in  order  to 
give  definiteness  to  the  student's  work,  that  the  Questions  and  Sugges- 
tions for  Study  are  inserted.  We  regard  the  use  of  these  questions 
(or  better  ones  which  the  teacher  may  substitute)  by  pupils  in  studying 
and  by  teachers  in  teaching  as  almost  indispensable  to  the  success- 
ful employment  of  the  plan  of  study  which  is  here  outlined.  Espe- 
cially important  is  it  that  the  questions  marked  with  *  shall  be  answered 
in  writing.  We  earnestly  recommend  that  teachers  who  use  the  lessons 
receive  the    papers  containing  these  answers  from  the  pupils,  correct 
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them  carefully,  and  return  them  to  the  students.     The  reading  of  the 
answers  in  the  class  may  or  may  not  be  wise. 

3.  The  series  is  constructive  in  its  aim,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
/'/  aims  to  encourage  the  student  to  do  constructive  work.  Out  of  the 
Scripture  material,  rightly  interpreted,  he  is  encouraged  to  construct  for 
himself  a  "Life  of  Christ"  which,  though  necessarily  only  a  sketch  or 
foundation,  shall  be,  as  far  as  it  goes,  true  to  the  sources  and  the  facts. 
It  may  be  beyond  the  ability  of  some  pupils  to  do  this  constructive 
work ;  others  may,  perhaps,  be  unable  to  give  the  necessary  time ;  but, 
unless  insuperable  obstacles  of  this  kind  exist,  this  part  of  the  work 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  neglected.  Personal  experience  convinces 
us  of  the  high  utility  of  the  method. 

4.  The  book  is  not  divided  into  lessons,  but  into  chapters.  The 
limits  of  these  chapters  have  been  determined,  not  by  the  amount  of 
work  which  we  suppose  can  be  assigned  for  a  lesson,  but  by  the  nature 
and  relations  of  the  material  itself.  There  will  be  about  forty  chapters 
of  not  very  unequal  length.  Teachers  are  advised  to  assign  lessons 
according  to  their  judgment  of  the  ability  of  their  pupils  to  do  the 
work,  always  including  with  the  paragraphs  assigned  for  study  the 
questions  which  pertain  to  them.  Certain  portions  of  the  studies,  usually 
so  designated,  the  student  should  be  expected  to  read,  but  not  held 
responsible  for  reciting.  Others,  printed  in  fine  type,  are  for  the 
teacher  rather  than  the  pupil. 

5.  The  book  is  intended  to  facilitate  a  thorough  historical  study  of 
the  life  of  Jesus,  and  through  this  it  is  our  hope  that  it  may  contribute 
to  the  religious  well-being  of  those  who  use  it.  Were  it  not  for  this 
hope,  not  one  page  of  the  studies  would  have  been  written.  Recogniz- 
ing that  biblical  study  and  instruction  have  their  highest  end  in  the 
cultivation  and  development  of  the  moral  and  religious  nature,  and 
believing  that  the  study  of  the  life  of  Christ  is  in  a  preeminent  degree 
useful  for  this  purpose,  we  have  taken  up  this  work  in  the  hope  that 
through  the  use  of  it  many  young  men  and  women  "  may  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  believing  may  have  life  in  his  name." 
But  we  have  not  for  this  reason  felt  it  necessary  to  append  to  each 
chapter  a  list  of  religious  lessons.  The  benefit  to  be  gained  from  this 
study  is  riot  to  be  reaped  at  the  end  of  each  day's  work.  It  will  come 
through  the  larger  knowledge  of  Jesus  which  the  study  will  give,  and 
the  true  fellowship  with  him  to  which  such  knowledge  will  lead  those 
who  have  open  minds  and  teachable  spirits. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

PALESTINE    DURING    THE    LAST    TWO    CENTURIES    BEFORE    CHRIST. 

Remark. — This  Introduction  may  be  omitted  by  the  younger  of  those  pupils  who  use  these  studies, 
or  assigned  for  reading  only,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher. 

\  I.  Judea  before  the  Rise  of  the  Maccabees.  —  When  Alexander  the 
Great  died,  his  vast  empire  was  divided  among  his  generals,  and  after 
years  of  fighting  there  finally  emerged  four  strong  kingdoms,  or,  as  some 
call  them,  empires.  Of  these  the  two  strongest  were  Egypt  and  Syria. 
Palestine  lay  between  these  two  states,  and  as  all  the  great  roads  ran 
through  it,  and  as  it  was  certain  to  be  very  important  in  the  case  of 
war,  to  say  nothing  about  its  tribute,  each  state  endeavored  to  hold  it. 
So  Judea,  a  small  part  of  Palestine,  was  thrown  back  and  forth  between 
them.  It  was  altogether  too  small  and  weak  to  make  any  objection, 
and  it  paid  its  tribute  of  twenty  talents  to  Egypt  or  Syria,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances demanded,  or  even  divided  it  between  them.  At  last,  how- 
ever, in  198  B.  C,  Antiochus  III.,  the  Great,  finally  got  possession  of 
the  entire  region,  and  Judea  was  firmly  in  the  power  of  Syria. 

At  this  time  Judea  seems  to  have  had  no  army,  no  great  wealth,  a 
territory  no  larger  than  a  fair-sized  American  county  (since  Galilee, 
Samaria,  and  the  east-Jordan  regions  did  not  belong  to  it),  and  no 
city  except  Jerusalem.  It  not  only  centered  about  Jerusalem,  but  it 
might  be  said  that  Jerusalem  was  Judea,  just  as  the  Roman  empire  was 
once  nothing  but  the  city  of  Rome  and  the  fields  about  it.  Its  very 
government  was  that  of  Jerusalem.  For  although  the  high  priest  was 
at  the  head  of  the  state,  he  was  assisted  by  the  town  council  or  senate 
of  Jerusalem.  Just  how  the  members  of  this  body  —  who  were  called 
elders  or  presbyters  —  were  chosen  we  do  not  know,  but  very  likely 
they  were  the  heads  of  the  most  important  families.  This  senate  was 
the  highest  court,  but  it  also  made  such  laws  as  were  needed  ;  and, 
together  with  its  presiding  officer,  the  high  priest,  administered  the 
government.  By  the  time  of  Jesus  this  senate  had  lost  some  of  its 
powers  and  had  become  somewhat  different  in  character.  It  was  then 
known  as  the  Sanhedrin.  Probably  each  village  had  also  its  local 
council  and  headman,  but  all  important  matters  would  be  directed  by 
the  senate  of  Jerusalem.  So  it  is  clear  that  whatever  history  Judea 
should  ever  make  would  have  to  be  centered  around  its  sacred  capital, 
where  its  high  priest  presided  over  the  priests  in  the  great  temple  and 
over  the  elders  in  the  senate. 

Now,  this  close  union  of  religion  and  politics  was  to  have  very 
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important  results.  For  if  one  were  touched,  the  other  would  be,  too, 
and  if  the  Jews  should  be  suspected  of  being  untrue  subjects  of  Syria, 
a  part  of  their  punishment  would  almost  certainly  fall  upon  their 
religion.  And  this  is  what  actually  happened.  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
the  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  came  to  the  throne  of  Syria  in  175 
B.  C.  Almost  immediately  he  became  involved  in  war  with  Egypt. 
He  made  expedition  after  expedition  against  that  country,  but  each 
time  was  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  the  Romans  or  by  some  defeat 
from  gaining  a  complete  victory.  In  the  course  of  these  campaigns 
he  became  convinced  that  the  most  religious  people  among  the  Jews — 
the  scribes  and  their  disciples,  or,  as  they  were  also  called,  the  Pious — 
were  more  friendly  to  Egypt  than  they  were  to  him.  So  he  determined 
to  punish  them.  He  sacked  Jerusalem,  broke  down  its  walls,  and  car- 
ried off  all  the  sacred  vessels  from  the  temple.  But  this  was  not  the 
worst.  He  determined  to  break  down  the  Jewish  religion,  since  he 
regarded  it  as  the  one  thing  that  kept  the  Jews  from  becoming  good 
subjects  of  Syria.  Being  a  rash,  impulsive  man,  he  went  about  this  work 
very  savagely.  A  great  many  of  the  Jews,  especially  the  priests  and  mem- 
bers of  the  rich  families,  had  for  a  number  of  years  been  growing  lax 
in  their  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  were  beginning  to  live  like  the  heathen. 
Now,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  said,  all  Jews  must  give  up  Jehovah  and 
their  copies  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  stop  obeying  them  on  penalty  of 
death.  He  thought  by  destroying  the  Jewish  religion  he  could  make 
better  citizens  of  the  Jews.  He  sent  out  officers  to  see  that  the  Jews 
obeyed  him,  and  many  of  the  party  of  the  Pious  were  killed  or  forced 
to  hide  in  caves  in  the  mountains.  The  temple  in  Jerusalem  was  dese- 
crated, and  a  pig  was  sacrificed  to  Zeus  upon  an  altar  built  upon  the 
great  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice. 

^  2.  The  Revolt  of  the  Maccabees  and  the  Pious.— But  other  people 
than  the  Pious  refused  to  join  in  this  attempt  to  destroy  Judaism,  pre- 
ferring death  to  heathenism.  Among  Ihem  was  an  old  priest  by  the 
name  of  Mattathias,  who,  with  his  five  sons,  lived  at  a  little  town  on  the 
edge  of  the  Judean  hills,  called  Modein.  When  the  king's,  officer 
came  to  Modein  to  make  its  citizens  worship  heathen  gods,  Mattathias 
killed  him,  and  then  fled  with  his  sons  and  some  of  his  friends  to  the 
mountains.  There  they  were  joined  by  bands  of  the  Pious  and  other 
Jews,  and  began  a  revolt  against  the  Syrians.  Mattathias  died  in  a  few 
months,  and  his  son,  Judas  Maccabaeus,  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the 
movement.  He  was  such  a  famous  warrior  that  he  gave  his  name 
(which  means  "hammer")  to  all  those  of  his  relatives  who  succeeded 
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him,  although,  more  properly  perhaps,  instead  of  Maccabeans,  they 
should  be  called  the  Asmoneans,  after  a  distant  ancestor. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Judas  (165-161  B.  C.)  the  religious  war 
resulted  in  a  number  of  victories  over  the  Syrian  forces.  Jerusalem 
was  safely  recovered  —  all  except  the  citadel,  which  held  a  Syrian  gar- 
rison—  and  the  temple  was  reconsecrated  with  a  great  celebration  in 
December,  165.  Then  came  reverses,  and  for  a  short  time  the  Pious 
separated  from  Judas,  who  wished  to  continue  fighting,  and  accepted  a 
high  priest  and  a  treaty  offered  them  by  Syria.  But  it  was  only  a  short 
time  before  they  saw  the  need  of  further  fighting,  and  Judas  was  again 
a  popular  and  victorious  leader,  restoring  order  to  the  state  and  pro- 
tecting the  Jews  throughout  Palestine.  The  Syrians  were  again 
defeated  during  the  absence  of  Antiochus  in  Persia,  and  it  looked  as  if 
Judas  might  possibly  lift  his  country  into  real  independence,  when  he 
again  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Pious  by  making  a  treaty  with  Rome. 
When  the  Syrians  came  upon  Judea  in  great  force  the  small  band 
which  remained  true  to  Judas  was  defeated,  and  he  himself  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Alasa,  161  B.  C. 

\  3.  The  Rise  of  the  New  Theocracy  of  Judea. —  But  the  death  of  Judas 
did  not  check  the  revolt  headed  by  the  sons  of  Mattathias.  Jonathan 
(i 61-143  B.  C.)  took  up  the  work,  and  by  a  series  of  fortunate  battles 
and  other  circumstances  got  himself  recognized  by  Syria  as  a  sort  of 
legalized  outlaw  chief,  with  headquarters  at  Michmash.  From  this 
camp  he  carried  on  a  rough  warfare  against  the  Jews  who  sympathized 
with  heathenism,  and  gradually  became  the  most  important  man  in 
the  little  country.  But  greater  things  were  waiting  for  him.  Each  of 
two  rival  claimants  for  the  Syrian  throne,  Alexander  Balas  and  Deme- 
trius I.,  wished  his  support  and  made  him  great  promises.  Jonathan 
sided  with  Alexander  Balas,  and  was  made  high  priest  and  military 
commander  of  Judea,  his  brother  Simon  being  made  military  governor 
of  the  maritime  plain.  From  this  time  Judea  grew  increasingly  inde- 
pendent of  Syria,  for  although  Jonathan  did  not  succeed  in  driving 
the  Syrian  garrison  from  the  citadel  in  Jerusalem,  the  disorders  in  the 
Syrian  empire  enabled  him  to  refuse  to  pay  tribute  and  really  to  conduct 
the  state  according  to  his  own  plans.  At  the  same  time  the  Jews 
began  to  recover  from  their  heathen  sympathies,  and  to  regard  devo- 
tion to  the  law  of  Moses  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  When  Jonathan 
was  treacherously  killed  by  one  of  the  Syrian  pretenders,  his  brother 
Simon  (143-135  B.  C.)  succeeded  him  and  reaped  the  advantages  of 
his  diplomacy  and   military  skill.      Under    Simon  Judea  practically, 
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though  not  formally,  threw  off  all  allegiance  to  Syria.  The  Syrian 
garrison  was  forced  to  surrender  the  citadel  in  Jerusalem.  The  high- 
priesthood  was  made  hereditary  in  Simon's  family,  coins  were  struck 
bearing  his  name,  and  legal  documents  were  dated  from  his  accession. 

John  Hyrcanus  (135-105  B.  C.)  succeeded  his  father  Simon,  and 
under  him  the  state  reached  its  greatest  prosperity.  It  included  nearly 
all  of  Palestine  except  northern  Galilee,  it  was  an  ally  of  Rome  and 
Sparta,  and  John  maintained  a  body  of  mercenary  soldiers.  We  can 
see  that  it  was  becoming  a  monarchy,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
John  Hyrcanus  was  high  priest  and  was  not  called  a  king.  Not  all  the 
leading  men  of  Jerusalem  approved  of  these  changes,  in  which  religion 
was  being  made  subordinate  to  politics,  and  the  most  religious  Jews, 
whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  belonged  to  the  party  of  the 
Pious,  opposed  the  high  priest.  They  were  known  as  the  Pharisees,  or 
Separatists,  because  they  wanted  Judea  to  make  no  foreign  alliances 
and  to  devote  all  its  energies  to  keeping  itself  aloof  from  everything 
that  was  defiling,  /.  e.,  not  Jewish.  At  first  John  Hyrcanus  sided  with 
them,  for  they  and  their  ancestors  had  always  been  the  chief  reliance 
of  his  house.  After  a  few  years,  however,  when  he  came  to  see  how- 
narrow  they  were,  he  changed  to  the  Sadducees,  or  liberal  party,  whose 
fathers  had  been  among  those  who  had  favored  the  introduction  of 
Greek  customs,  but  who  themselves  were  not  at  all  in  favor  of  heathen- 
ism. They  were  not  nearly  as  religious  as  the  Pharisees,  nor  so  devoted 
to  the  laws  of  Moses,  but  were  more  ready  to  fall  in  with  John's  pro- 
jects. The  Pharisees  never  forgave  the  Maccabean  house  for  deserting 
them,  and  under  the  son  of  John  Hyrcanus  opposed  the  new  order  of 
things  very  fiercely.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  change  at  first 
was  very  beneficial  to  Judea. 

^4.  The  Struggle  of  the  Pharisees  with  Monarchy  and  the  Sadducees. 
— When  John  Hyrcanus  died  there  came  to  the  throne  his  son  Aristo- 
bulus,  who  conquered  northern  Galilee,  and  first  of  all  his  family  called 
himself  a  king.  But  he  reigned  only  a  year  (105-104  B.  C.),  and  was 
followed  by  his  most  energetic  but  rough  brother  Alexander  Jannaeus 
(104-78  B.  C).  He  was  a  prodigious  warrior,  and  seems  to  have  cared 
very  little  that  he  was  high  priest  as  well  as  king.  So  obnoxious  did 
he  become  to  the  Pharisees  that  they  organized  a  revolt  against  him, 
and  for  several  years  Judea  was  swept  by  a  desperate  civil  war,  in  which 
the  Pharisees  even  brought  in  foreign  troops  to  aid  them.  But  Alex- 
ander at  last  conquered,  and  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  their  friends 
who  did  not  flee  to  Egypt  were  executed.     Thus  monarchy  was  finally 
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established  in  place  of  a  theocracy,  and  the  Sadducees  got  possession 
of  the  high-priesthood  as  well  as  of  the  state.  Alexander  carried  the 
boundaries  of  Judea  almost  as  far  as  had  the  great  Solomon,  and  prob- 
ably during  his  reign  the  very  interesting  book  of  First  Maccabees 
was  written.  At  his  death  the  kingdom  was  very  prosperous,  but  his 
widow.  Queen  Alexandra  (78-69  B.  C),  who  succeeded  him,  thought  it 
best  to  look  to  the  Pharisees  for  support,  and  thus  the  germs  of  civil 
war  between  them  and  the  Sadducees  were  preserved.  When  she  died, 
hostilities  immediately  broke  out  again.  Her  son,  Hyrcanus  II.,  was  a 
Pharisee  and  really  should  have  been  king,  but  he  was  defeated  by 
Aristobulus  II.,  his  Sadducean  brother.  Civil  war  raged  for  years, 
until  at  last  both  parties  applied  to  the  Roman  general  Pompey  for 
his  decision.  He  favored  Hyrcanus  II.,  but  Aristobulus  refused  to 
abide  by  Pompey's  decision,  and  so  Judea  was  again  involved  in  for- 
eign war.  Of  course  the  Romans  conquered,  and  in  63  B.  C.  Jerusa- 
lem was  captured  by  Pompey,  and  the  Jews  became  subject  to  Rome, 
and  never  again  became  independent  except  during  the  few  months  of 
the  great  rebellion,  66-70  A.  D.  Pompey  made  Hyrcanus  II.  high 
priest,  but  did  not  allow  him  to  be  king.  In  fact,  most  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  state  was  in  the  hands  of  a  very  keen,  able  man,  Anti- 
pater,  who  was  not  a  real  Jew,  but  an  Idumean,  and  who  had  been  for 
some  time  the  chief  adviser  of  the  weak  Hyrcanus  II. 

^5.  Herod  the  Great. —  This  condition  of  affairs  lasted  for  several 
years,  Antipater  being  aided  in  the  government  by  his  two  sons, 
Phasael  and  Herod.  The  Jews,  especially  the  members  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin,  as  the  senate  of  Jerusalem  was  now  called,  hated  Herod  most 
heartily,  since  he  was  very  severe  in  maintaining  order  in  Galilee. 
But  when  Antipater  was  killed  by  a  rival,  it  looked  as  if  his  sons  might 
succeed  him  in  the  control  of  Hyrcanus  II.  and  the  state,  but  Anti- 
gonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus  II.,  invited  the  Parthians  to  come  to 
aid  him  in  getting  possession  of  the  throne  he  believed  to  be  properly 
his.  Phasael  was  captured  and  committed  suicide.  Hyrcanus  II. 
also  was  captured,  and,  after  having  his  ears  cut  off,  so  that  he  could 
never  again  be  high  priest,  was  sent  to  Babylon,  and  Herod  was  forced 
to  flee.  He  finally  got  to  Rome,  where  Antony  and  Octavius  had 
him  appointed  king  of  Judea,  and  he  hurried  back  to  win  his  king- 
dom. It  was  a  long  struggle  he  had  with  Antigonus,  but  at  last  he 
was  victorious,  and,  having  married  Mariamme,  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing Maccabees,  established  himself  as  king  over  all  Palestine. 

Herod  was  an  unscrupulous  man,  but  for  many  years  (37-4  B.  C.) 
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he  ruled  Judea  probably  better  than  any  of  his  successors.  He  main- 
tained peace  on  the  frontier  and  peace  within  his  kingdom.  His  sub- 
jects seldom  loved  him,  but  they  never  rebelled  against  him.  He  was  a 
great  builder,  not  only  of  temples  and  colonnades  in  heathen  cities, 
and  public  buildings  at  Jerusalem,  but  of  entire  cities  as  well.  Chief 
among  these  latter  was  Caesarea,  which  afterward  became  the  Roman 
capital  of  Judea.  In  his  treatment  of  the  Jews  themselves  Herod 
mingled  severity  and  generosity.  He  put  down  disorders  very  cruelly, 
but  in  time  of  famine  he  remitted  taxes,  and  even  sold  his  gold  dishes 
to  buy  food  for  his  people.  The  Pharisees  did  not  like  him,  and 
among  his  last  acts  was  an  order  to  punish  some  of  them  terribly.  He 
also  deposed  and  appointed  high  priests  in  a  most  arbitrary  way.  Yet, 
in  order  to  secure  the  good-will  of  the  priests  and  the  people  at  large, 
he  rebuilt  the  temple  with  great  magnificence,  and  surrounded  it  with 
huge  pillars  and  marble  courts.  During  the  earlier  and  later  years  of 
his  reign  he  was  especially  anxious  about  making  his  position  as  king 
secure,  and  executed  every  person  he  thought  might  prove  a  dangerous 
rival.  Among  his  victims  were  Hyrcanus  II.,  his  own  wife  Mariamme, 
and  her  mother  and  brother,  his  own  uncle,  and  three  of  his  sons. 
When  he  died  the  people  were  ready  for  revolt,  and  begged  Augustus 
not  to  appoint  any  more  kings,  but  to  let  the  government  be  what  it 
had  been  so  long  before,  a  theocracy,  with  the  high  priest  and  the 
Sanhedrin  at  its  head. 

^6.  Palestine  after  the  Death  of  Herod  I. — But  Augustus  paid  no 
attention  to  this  request,  and  divided  the  kingdom  of  Herod,  according 
to  the  king's  will,  between  his  three  sons.  Archelaus  had  Judea, 
Samaria,  and  Idumea,  until  he  was  removed  for  bad  government  in 
A.  D.  6,  when  his  territory  was  made  into  the  Roman  province  of 
Judea.  Herod  Antipas  had  the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee  and  Perea. 
Herod  Philip  had  another  tetrarchy  composed  of  a  number  of  small 
territories  lying  to  the  east  of  Galilee.  These  were  the  three  political 
divisions  of  Palestine  during  all  the  lifetime  of  Jesus  save  the  first  few 
months. 

^  7.   References  for  further  Study. 

The  greatest  work  is  that  of  Schurer,  The  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesui 
Christ,  Pt.  T,  Vols.  1,  ii.  Smaller  books  are:  Waddy-Moss,  From  Malachi  to 
Matthew;  Mathews,  A  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine ;  Fairweathkk, 
From  the  Exile  to  the  Advent. 
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PART  I. 
THE  THIRTY  YEARS  OF  PRIVATE  LIFE. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE    SOURCES    OF    OUR    KNOWLEDGE    OF    THE    LIFE    OF    JESUS  :     THE" 
ORIGIN    AND    PURPOSE    OF    THE    GOSPELS. 

'§1.  Prologue  of  John's  Gospel.  Johni:i-i8. 

§2.  Preface  of  Luke's  Gospel.  Luke  1:1-4. 

Remark. — This  chapter,  dealing  as  it  does  with  matter  of  great  importance,  but  of  some  difficulty 
also,  may  wisely  be  omitted  by  the  younger  of  those  pupils  for  whom  these  studies  are  intended,  or 
assigned  for  reading  only.     Here,  as  always,  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  teacher's  good  judgment.. 

^  8.  Notes  on  §1,  John  i :  1-18. — These  verses,  commonly  called  the 
prologue  of  the  gospel  of  John,  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  of  the 
gospel  narrative  of  the  life  of  Jesus  on  earth.  They  are  an  attempt  of 
the  evangelist  to  bring  his  own  conception  of  Jesus  into  relation  with 
certain  ideas  about  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world  which  were  current 
among  some  of  those  for  whom  he  wrote  his  gospel.  To  many  people 
of  ancient  times  it  seemed  impossible  to  suppose  that  God  could  have 
anything  directly  to  do  with  the  world.  Matter — the  material  of 
which  the  world  is  made  —  they  thought  was  in  itself  evil,  and,  there- 
fore, a  good  and  perfect  God  could  not  have  created  it,  and  could  not 
deal  in  any  way  directly  with  the  world.  But  since  it  was  necessary  to 
suppose  that  all  things  came  ultimately  from  God,  they  imagined  that 
in  creating  the  world  and  communicating  with  it  God  acted  through 
an  intermediate  being  or  beings,  though  these  were  generally  so 
vaguely  conceived  of  that  they  could  scarcely  be  called  beings  at  all. 
For  these  beings  one  of  the  favorite  names  was  "Word,"  a  word  being 
that  through  which  a  being  acts  and  makes  himself  known  to  others. 
But  none  of  these  beings,  if  indeed  they  could  be  called  "  beings," 
were  or  could  be  definitely  known.  They  were  creations  of  the  imagi- 
nation, devised  to  bridge  the  gap  between  God  and  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  world  of  men.  In  fact,  however,  instead  of  bringing  God 
nearer  to  men,  they  only  put  him  farther  off. 

To  all  such  ideas  the  writer  of  this  gospel  was  opposed.  He 
believed  in  a  God  near  at  hand,  who  had  always  been  revealing  himself 

'  These  section  titles  are,  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,. 
reprinted  from  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  for  Historical  Study,  by  Wm.  Arnold- 
Stevens  and  Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Boston,  1894. 
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to  men  and  who  had  now  made  the  crowning  revelation  of  himself 
through  Jesus  Christ.  He  would  put  no  being  between  God  and  the 
world  save  the  "  Word,"  who  did  not  by  so  much  as  one  step  remove 
God  from  the  world,  being  himself  a  perfect  and  true  expression  of 
God,  through  whom  God  has  come  into  real  relation  with  the  world, 
and  through  whom  men  could  truly  know  God. 

If  these  things  are  kept  in  mind  as  we  read  the  evangelist's  pro- 
logue, we  shall  see  that  he  emphasizes  especially  these  thoughts :  The 
Word  of  God,  he  through  whom  God  has  expressed  himself  to  the 
world,  is  one  who  perfectly  reveals  God;  he  was  "in  the  beginning;" 
as  far  back  as  thought  can  go  he  was  already  there ;  existed,  moreover, 
in  "fellowship  with  God;"  was  himself  "God."  All  things  that  are 
came  into  existence  through  him  ;  he  is  the  sole  and  only  agent  of 
creation ;  he  has  always  been  in  the  world,  giving  light  to  men ;  they 
have  tried  to  shut  out  the  light,  but  have  never  wholly  succeeded ;  the 
light  has  gone  on  shining,  giving  light  to  every  man  that  comes  into 
the  world,  and  life  to  all  that  receive  him,  who  thus  become  sons  of 
God.  And  now  indeed  he  has  become  man,  and  we  have  seen  his 
glory,  revealing  to  us  truly,  as  an  only  son  reveals  a  father,  the  glorious 
nature  of  God. 

Thus  in  place  of  a  vague,  obscurely  conceived  "  Word,"  scarcely  a 
being  at  all,  and  certainly  wholly  unknown,  the  evangelist  puts  the 
real  historical  person  Jesus,  affirms  of  him  all,  and  more  than  all,  that 
others  had  said  of  the  imaginary  "Word."  In  place  of  a  series  or 
group  of  such  beings  he  puts  the  one  "  Word,"  himself  God,  who  in 
Jesus  Christ  was  become  man. 

The  references  to  John  the  Baptist  in  vss.  7,  8,  15  are  probably 
intended  to  correct  or  oppose  the  view  held  by  some  that  John  the 
Baptist  was  the  real  Messiah.  The  evangelist  gives  to  John  a  place  of 
high  honor  as  a  witness  to  the  true  light  of  the  world,  but  denies  that 
he  was  the  light,  and  quotes  the  words  of  the  Baptist  himself  to  show 
that  he  regarded  himself  as  inferior  to  Jesus. 

These  verses  of  the  prologue  are  prefixed  to  the  gospel  somewhat 
as  a  modern  writer  puts  a  preface  or  an  introduction  to  his  book. 
They  stand  before  and  somewhat  apart  from  the  narrative  of  the  book, 
and  are  designed,  by  the  use  of  words  which  were  familiar  to  those 
who  would  read  the  book,  to  set  forth  a  true  conception  of  Jesus  as 
the  one  mediator  between  God  and  the  world,  the  Word  of  God 
become  flesh. 

This  prologue  serves  to  illustrate  one  important   fact  about  our 
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gospels,  viz.,  that  they  were  written  to  meet  the  needs  of  particular 
classes  of  people,  and  were  shaped  somewhat  by  this  purpose. 

We  have  in  the  four  gospels  four  pictures  of  Jesus,  differing  from 
one  another,  partly  because  of  the  differences  in  the  men  who  wrote 
the  gospels,  but  not  less  because  of  the  differing  needs  of  the  people 
for  whom  they  were  severally  written.  The  better  we  understand  for 
what  readers  each  evangelist  wrote,  and  what  he  wished  by  his  gospel  to 
do  for  them,  the  more  perfectly  can  we  understand  their  books  and 
the  Jesus  of  whom  they  write.     See  below,  ^^  10-13. 

^9.  Notes  on  Luke  1:1-4.  —  These  verses,  commonly  called  the 
preface  of  Luke's  gospel,  should  be  read  very  attentively.  They  con- 
tain the  only  distinct  statement  by  a  gospel  writer  of  the  material 
which  he  had  at  his  command,  and  the  method  in  which  he  worked  in 
producing  his  book.  John  20  :  30,  31  is  the  only  other  passage  in 
which  a  gospel  writer  states  what  his  purpose  in  writing  was.  These 
verses  (Luke  i  :  1-4)  imply  several  facts  of  great  interest :  {a)  When 
Luke  wrote,  there  were  already  many  other  gospels  in  existence.  (Of 
these  no  more  than  two  at  most,  Matthew  and  Mark,  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  even  Matthew  may  have  been  written  later  than  Luke.) 
{b)  These  gospels  were  based  upon  the  testimony  which  the  per- 
sonal companions  of  Jesus  had  borne  (doubtless  orally)  concerning  the 
deeds  and  words  of  Jesus  ;  but  those  of  which  Luke  speaks  were  written, 
not  by  these  eyewitnesses  themselves,  but  by  those  who  had  received 
their  testimony,  {c)  Luke  counts  himself,  not  among  the  eyewitnesses, 
but  among  those  to  whom  the  eyewitnesses  had  reported  the  deeds 
and  words  of  Jesus.  He  implies,  therefore,  that  he  wrote  not  from 
personal  knowledge,  but  had  at  his  disposal  both  the  oral  testimony  of 
the  eyewitnesses  and  numerous  written  gospels,  (d')  He  had  carefully 
studied  out  the  whole  history,  that  he  might  write  down  only  what 
was  true,  and  that  in  an  orderly  narrative,  {e)  Theophilus,  for  whom 
he  wrote,  had  already  been  taught  (orally)  concerning  these  things. 
This  was  probably  a  custom  of  this  time.  (/)  Luke's  purpose  in 
writing  was  to  give  to  Theophilus  —  perhaps  he  had  in  mind  many 
others  situated  as  Theophilus  was  —  a  firm  basis  for  historical  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  life  of  Jesus. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  when  Luke  wrote,  a  considerable  time 
had  elapsed  since  the  life  of  Jesus  —  perhaps  a  generation,  forty  years 
or  more ;  that  in  this  time  there  had  been  considerable  writing  of 
gospels  on  the  part  of  Christians ;  that  our  four  gospels  are  the  sur- 
vivors of  a  larger  number   that  once  existed,  but  that  much  of  that 
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which  was  contained  in  these  early  gospels  has  probably  been  taken  up 
into  the  gospels  we  have,  especially  Luke's.  It  would  be  extremely 
interesting  if  we  could  now  recover  these  oldest  gospels,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  would  add  but  few  to  the  facts  about  Jesus  that  we  now 
possess  in  the  gospels  we  have. 

^lo.  The  Gospel  of  Mark.  —  The  gospel  which  stands  second  in 
order  in  our  Bibles  is  the  shortest,  the  simplest,  and  probably  also  the 
oldest  of  the  four.  It  has  no  prologue,  like  John's;  no  preface,  like 
Luke's ;  no  story  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus,  as  have  Matthew  and  Luke ; 
but,  after  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  work  of  John  the  Baptist,  goes  on 
to  tell  the  story  of  Jesus'  public  ministry,  dwelling  here  especially  on 
his  deeds  and  reporting  his  discourses  much  less  fully  than  any  of  the 
other  three.  It  is  the  majestic  figure  of  Jesus,  as  he  walked  and 
worked  and  taught  among  men,  that  has  impressed  the  writer,  and  it 
is  this  that  he  seeks  to  bring  before  his  readers.  "Power"  has  often 
been  said  —  and  justly  —  to  be  the  keyword  and  thought  of  the  gos- 
pel. Though  undoubtedly  written,  like  all  the  other  gospels,  to  kindle 
or  encourage  faith,  it  does  not  do  so  by  set  argument,  and  even  in 
aim  it  is  less  distinctly  argumentative  than  the  other  gospels.  What 
the  writer  knows  of  the  life  of  Jesus  he  tells  with  simple  directness, 
confident,  apparently,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  make  its  own  powerful 
impression.  In  its  scope  and  in  its  conception  of  Jesus  it  reminds 
one  of  the  words  of  Peter  in  Acts  1:21:  "All  the  time  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  went  in  and  went  out  among  us,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of 
John  unto  the  day  that  he  was  received  up  ;"  and  in  Acts  10  :  38  :  "Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  how  that  God  anointed  him  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
power :  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed 
of  the  devil,  for  God  was  with  him." 

The  Mark  to  whom  from  early  times  the  gospel  has  been  ascribed 
is  doubtless  the  John  Mark  mentioned  in  Acts  12  :  12,  25  ;  13  :  5,  13; 
15  •  37»  39  ;  Col.  4  :  10 ;  Philem.  24;  i  Peter  5:13;  2  Tim.  4:11.  Very 
ancient  tradition  affirms  a  connection  of  the  apostle  Peter  with  this 
gospel ;  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  Mark  derived  a  considerable 
part  of  his  material  from  what  he  had  heard  Peter  tell  concerning  Jesus. 
How  much  Mark  may  have  known  of  his  own  knowledge,  or  whether 
any  of  his- material  came  from  other  sources,  we  cannot  tell. 

The  gospel  was  probably  written  before,  but  not  long  before, 
70  A.  D. 

^11.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew. — Of  all  our  four  gospels  Matthew  has 
the  most  distinctly  Jewish  tone  and  color.     Apart  from  any  tradition 
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respecting  its  author,  the  gospel  itself  would  show  us  that  it  was 
written  by  a  Jew  and  for  Jews.  Notice  its  very  first  phrase, "  The  book  of 
the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham  ;" 
its  frequent  references  to  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  prophecies 
(1:23;  2:6,  15,  17,  18,  23,  etc.) ;  its  use  of  Jewish  names,  such  as 
*'  the  holy  city  "  (4  :  5),  "  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel "  (10:6; 
15  :  24),  and  numerous  other  indications  scattered  through  the  gospel. 
It  is  evidently  the  purpose  of  the  writer  I0  confirm  the  faith  of  his 
fellow  Jewish  Christians  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  foretold  in  prophecy, 
and  in  particular  to  convince  them  that  by  the  Jews'  rejection  of  this 
Messiah,  who  came  first  of  all  to  them,  and,  so  far  as  his  own  work  was 
concerned,  to  them  alone,  they  had  lost  their  place  of  preeminence  in 
the  kingdom,  and  the  kingdom  had  became  a  kingdom  for  all  nations, 
the  old  national  limitations  and  the  distinctive  Jewish  institutions  being 
no  longer  in  force.  The  true  Jew  must,  accepting  Jesus  as  Messiah, 
become  a  Christian,  and  take  his  place  in  the  kingdom  that  was  no 
longer  exclusively  Jewish.  The  book  that  begins  strictly  within  the 
circle  of  Jewish  thought,  setting  forth  Jesus  as  the  son  of  David  and 
the  Christ  of  prophecy,  ends  with  the  great  commission  of  the  Messiah, 
rejected  by  his  own  nation  :   "  Go  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations." 

Of  Matthew  the  apostle  the  New  Testament  gives  us  very  little 
account  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a  publican  when  Jesus  called  him 
to  follow  him  (Matt.  9:9;  10:3).  An  early  Christian  writer  tells  us 
that  "  Matthew  wrote  the  sayings  [of  the  Lord]  in  Hebrew."  But 
almost  from  the  first  Christians  generally  used  not  this  Hebrew  gospel, 
but  the  (Greek)  gospel  which  we  have  today.  Some  scholars  suppose 
that  the  Greek  gospel  was  simply  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  book, 
but  others  think  —  and  this  seems  on  the  whole  more  probable  —  that 
the  Hebrew  book  consisted  mainly  of  the  sayings  or  discourses  of 
Jesus,  and  that  the  Greek  gospel,  our  present  Matthew,  was,  so  to  speak, 
a  second  and  enlarged  edition  containing  the  contents  of  the  original 
gospel,  and  also  other  material  derived  from  sources  such  as  those  of 
which  Luke  speaks  in  his  preface.  The  new  book  naturally  retained 
the  name  of  the  old,  and  has  borne  that  name  from  very  early  times 
till  now. 

Many  of  the  narratives  in  Matthew  are  found  in  nearly  the  same 
words  in  Mark,  though  not  infrequently  the  order  of  events  is  different 
in  the  two  gospels.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  cases  the  narrative  in 
Matthew  is  derived  from  Mark,  the  change  of  order  being  usually  due 
to  a  desire  to  bring  the  narratives  into  connection  with  teachings  which 
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they  illustrate,  or  to  bring  teachings  on  the  same  subject  together. 
For  this  reason  in  studying  the  life  of  Clirist  we  usually  follow  Mark's 
order  in  preference  to  Matthew's. 

Our  gospel  of  Matthew  was  probably  published  not  many  years 
after  the  gospel  of  Mark. 

^12.  The  Gospel  of  Luke. — The  Luke  whose  name  our  third  gospel 
bears  is  undoubtedly  the  beloved  physician  whom  the  apostle  Paul 
mentions  in  Philem.  24;  Col.  4:  14;  2  Tim.  4:11.  These  passages 
show  him  to  have  been  a  companion  and  fellow-worker  of  the  apostle. 
If,  as  is  generally  believed,  he  was  present  wherever  he  uses  the  pro- 
noun "we"  in  the  Acts  narrative,  then  Acts  16  :  10-40  ;  20:6;  21:17; 
chaps.  27,  28,  also  tell  us  of  journeys  which  he  took  with  the  apostle. 

The  preface  of  Luke  (see  ^  9)  prepares  us  not  to  expect  a  distinct 
argumentative  purpose  in  his  gospel,  such  as  we  find  in  Matthew. 
His  aim  was  to  tell  as  completely  as  the  material  accessible  to  him 
permitted  the  story  of  Jesus'  life,  and  this  that  he  might  furnish  to 
Christians  trustworthy  information  concerning  that  life  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  to  prove  any  particular  proposition  concerning  him.  In 
both  respects  the  book  corresponds  with  this  expectation.  Like  Mark 
in  the  absence  of  any  specific  argumentative  purpose,  it  approaches 
more  nearly  to  Matthew  in  its  fulness  of  narrative,  beginning  with  the 
story  of  the  infancy  and  ending  only  with  the  ascension  of  Jesus. 

Yet  the  gospel  is  not  wholly  without  a  distinctive  character  of 
its  own.  Emphasizing  the  power  of  Jesus  less  strongly  than  does 
Mark,  it  presents  what  may  perhaps  be  called  in  a  very  broad  sense 
the  social  side  of  his  life  and  teachings  more  emphatically.  The 
intimate  relation  of  Jesus  with  mankind,  in  the  family,  in  the  Jewish 
church,  and  in  the  state ;  his  subjection  to  the  law,  Jewish  and  Roman  ; 
his  obedience  to  parents  ;  his  friendship  for  the  publicans  and  sinners, 
for  all  however  low  or  poor  —  these  things  appear  in  Luke  as  in  no 
other  gospel.  In  his  teachings,  too,  as  reported  in  the  third  gospel, 
he  emphasizes  the  duty  of  men  in  their  relation  to  one  another,  and 
the  universality  of  these  relationships.  As  he  is  the  brother  and  Savior 
of  all,  so  he  teaches  also  that  they  are  to  be  friends  and  helpers  of  one 
another,  ignoring  the  lines  that  separate  Jew  from  Gentile,  Pharisee 
from  publican,  man  from  woman. 

Among  the  gospels  already  in  existence  when  Luke  wrote  (see  \  9) 
Mark's  was  doubtless  one ;  as  between  Matthew  and  Mark,  so  also 
between  Luke  and  Mark  there  are  many  parallels,  /.  e.,  accounts  of  the 
same  event  in  nearly  the  same  words,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  these 
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cases  Luke  as  well  as  Matthew  drew  from  Mark.  Other  sources  Luke 
also  had,  but  we  cannot  name  them  with  certainty.  They  must  have 
been  in  part  the  same  as  Matthew's,  since  in  addition  to  the  passages 
that  are  found  in  all  three  gospels  there  are  a  number  which  are  found 
in  Matthew  and  Luke,  though  not  in  Mark.  He  testifies  that  he  scruti- 
nized them  all  with  care  (i  :  3). 

This  gospel  was  probably  put  forth  about  the  same  time  as  Matthew's, 
say  in  the  vicinity  of  80  A.  D. 

^13.  The  Gospel  of  John. — The  prologue  of  this  gospel  (see  ^8) 
indicates  that  the  author  wished  to  oppose  certain  false  ideas  of  God's 
relation  to  the  world,  and  to  maintain  the  uniqueness  and  all-sufficiency 
of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ.  In  John  20:31  we  read:  "But 
these  are  written  that  ye  may  believe  [/.  e.,  continue  to  believe]  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  may  have 
\i.  e.,  continue  to  have]  life  in  his  name."  From  these  words  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  gospel  was  written  to  maintain  the  faith  of  the  readers  in 
Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  so  also  their  spiritual  life  in 
him.  We  judge,  therefore,  that  those  for  whom  the  gospel  was  specially 
intended  were  in  danger  of  being  led  away  from  faith  in  Christ  by 
these  false  conceptions  of  God's  relation  to  the  world  —  conceptions 
which  belittled  the  work  of  Christ  as  mediator  between  God  and  men, 
or  excluded  it  altogether—  and  that  the  gospel  was  written  to  counter- 
act their  influence  and  maintain  the  faith  of  the  disciples.  This  is 
confirmed  also  by  the  whole  gospel,  which,  in  chaps.  1-4,  gives  exam- 
ples of  the  beginnings  of  faith  in  Jesus,  and  of  unbelief;  in  chaps.  5-12 
depicts  the  growth  of  faith  and  unbelief;  in  chaps.  13-17  shows  the 
reward  of  faith  in  the  fuller  revelation  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples ;  in 
chaps.  18,  19,  the  apparent  triumph  and  dreadful  culmination  of 
unbelief  in  putting  Jesus  to  death  ;  and  in  chap.  20,  the  triumph  of 
Jesus  over  death,  justifying  and  confirming  faith. 

From  the  letters  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians  we  know  that 
ideas  similar  to  those  which  are  opposed  in  the  prologue  were  preva- 
lent in  Asia  Minor  in  the  first  Christian  century,  and  that  the  tendency 
of  them  was  to  destroy  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  one  all-sufficient  mediator 
between  God  and  man.  See  especially  Col.  1:15-20;  2  :  8  ff.,  16  ff. 
Quite  likely,  then,  it  was  in  this  region,  perhaps  at  Ephesus,  that  our 
gospel  was  written,  and  in  all  probability  for  Gentile  Christians.  It 
was  quite  certainly  the  latest  of  our  gospels;  it  was  probably  written 
about  100  A.  D. 

The  gospel  has  been  from  very  early  days  attributed,  rightly  as  we 
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believe,  to  John  the  apostle,  son  of  Zebedee,  so  often  referred  to  in  the 
other  gospels,  though  never  mentioned  by  name  in  this  one.  The 
arrangement  of  the  material  as  it  now  stands  is  perhaps  due  to  some 
disciple  or  successor  of  John,  but  the  material  is,  we  are  constrained 
to  believe,  in  large  part,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  hand  of  John  ;  and 
in  the  absence  of  decisive  evidence  enabling  us  to  put  the  events  in  an 
order  which  we  can  be  sure  is  more  nearly  historical  than  that  of  the  gos- 
pel itself,  we  shall  treat  the  narratives  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand. 

^  14.  Other  Sources  for  the  Life  of  Jesus.— In  the  study  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  it  is  usual  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  four  gospels, 
and  this  plan  will  be  followed  in  the  present  study.  But  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  there  are  other  valuable  sources,  some  of  them  older 
than  our  gospels.  If  all  our  four  gospels  had  perished  in  the  early 
centuries,  and  every  quotation  from  them  also,  we  should  still  know 
much  about  Jesus. 

Non-Christian  writers  could  tell  us  something.  Josephus,  the 
Jewish  historian,  mentions  Jesus  in  one  passage  {Ant.,  xx,  9,  i),  and 
probably  also  in  another  {Ant.,  xviii,  3,  3).  Tacitus,  the  Roman  his- 
torian, speaks  of  him  in  his  Annals  (xv,  44),  as  also  Pliny  in  his 
Letters  (x,  96),  to  which  is  to  be  added  a  possible  reference  in  Sue- 
tonius (F//a  Claud.,  chap.  xxv).  The  Talmud,  the  great  Jewish  law- 
book, repeatedly  refers  to  Jesus  under  thinly  veiled  disguises. 

The  very  existence  of  the  Christian  church  and  the  records  of  its 
history  attest  the  existence  of  Jesus,  and  bear  important  testimony  as 
to  his  character,  influence,  and  date.  This  most  valuable  testimony, 
often  forgotten,  is  of  the  highest  significance. 

The  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  the  letters  of  Paul, 
bear  very  important  testimony.  A  life  of  Jesus  based  on  the  epistles 
of  Paul  would  be  meager,  indeed,  compared  with  the  gospel  record, 
but,  if  we  had  not  the  gospels,  would  be  of  inestimable  value.  As  matters 
are,  the  testimony  of  Paul  has  a  peculiar  value,  because  it  comes 
directly  from  the  pen  of  an  apostle  whose  history  gives  it  peculiar 
value,  and  because  these  letters  are  older  than  any  of  our  gospels. 
From  these  writings  alone  we  could  learn  the  great  capital  facts 
respecting  Jesus.  Fortunately,  however,  we  possess  also  the  gospels 
with  their  much  fuller  accounts  of  his  words  and  deeds. 


^15.  Questions  and  Suggestions  for  Study.  —  ( i )  Read  carefully 
John  I  :  1-18  and  ^8.  Then  (2)  state  to  what  general  concep- 
tion of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world  this  prologue  is  opposed. 
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(3)  Describe  some  of  the  theories  to  which  this  conception 
gave  rise.  (4)*  What  are  the  main  propositions  of  the  pro- 
logue with  which  it  opposes  these  theories?  (5)  What  is  the 
probable  purpose  of  the  references  to  John  the  Baptist  in  vss. 
7,  8,  15  ?  (6)*  What  relation  does  the  prologue  sustain  to  the 
rest  of  the  gospel  ?  (7)  What  fact  respecting  the  origin  of  our 
gospels  does  it  illustrate?  (8)  What  great  central  and  funda- 
mental truths  of  Christianity  does  it  set  forth  and  emphasize  ? 
Name  two  or  more  of  these,  stating  them  with  care. 

(9)  Read  carefully  Luke  i  :  1-4  and  ^9;  ther^,  (10)*  state 
what  these  verses  imply  respecting  early  gospel  writings  and  the 
method  and  purpose  of  Luke.  (  1 1 )  Of  the  many  gospel  writings 
here  referred  to  how  many  still  exist  ? 

(12)*  State  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  gospel  of  Mark. 
(13)  Give  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mark.  (14)  What 
relation  did  the  apostle  Peter  probably  have  to  this  gospel  ? 
(15)  What  words  of  Peter  in  Acts  appropriately  describe  Jesus 
as  presented  in  this  gospel  ?    (16)  When  was  this  gospel  written? 

(17)*  In  what  way  does  the  gospel  of  Matthew  indicate  its 
Jewish  character  ?  (18)"*  What  does  the  gospel  itself  show  to 
have  been  the  purpose  of  the  evangelist  in  writing  it  ?  (19)*  What 
conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  Christianity  does  it 
aim  to  give  to  its  readers,  a  narrowly  Jewish  conception  or  a 
broadly  Christian  one?  (20)  Of  what  did  the  original  gospel 
of  Matthew  probably  consist,  and  in  what  language  was  it  writ- 
ten ?  (21)  What  is  the  probable  relation  of  the  gospel  of 
Matthew  to  this  original  Hebrew  gospel?  (22)  How  does  it 
happen  that  so  many  events  are  told  in  both  Matthew  and  Mark 
in  nearly  the  same  words?  (23)  When  was  the  gospel  of 
Matthew  published  ? 

(24)  Who  was  Luke  the  evangelist  ?  (25)*  What  was  his  pur- 
pose in  writing  his  gospel?  (26)  From  what  material  was  he 
able  to  draw,  and  how  did  he  use  this  material?  (27)*  What 
phase  of  Jesus'  life  and  teaching  does  he  specially  emphasize  ? 
(28)  How  does  it  happen  that  Mark  and  Luke  have  many  narra- 
tives expressed  in  nearly  the  same  words?  (29)  When  was  the 
gospel  of  Luke  published  ? 
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(30)*  In  what  words  does  the  gospel  of  John  state  its  own 
purpose?  Explain  the  meaning  of  these  words.  (31)*  What 
error  is  it  intended  to  correct  ;  what  positive  result  does  it  aim 
to  produce?  (32)  For  whom  was  it  specially  written,  and  in 
what  region  ?  (33)  From  whom  does  this  gospel  take  its  name, 
and  what  was  his  relation  to  the  gospel  ? 

(34)*  From  what  sources  other  than  the  four  gospels  can  we 
derive  information  concerning  the  life  of  Jesus  ?  (35)*  Name 
three  non-Christian  writers  who  speak  of  him  in  their  works. 
(36)  How  do  the  existence  and  records  of  the  Christian  church 
bear  witness  to  his  life  ?  (37)  What  part  of  the  New  Testament 
outside  the  gospels  contains  the  most  valuable  evidence  ? 
(38)*  What  gives  peculiar  value  to  the  testimony  of  the  epistles 
of  Paul  ?  (39)  What  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  are  most  frequently 
spoken  of  in  the  letters  of  Paul  ? 

^16.  Constructive  Work.  —  Let  the  student,  having  completed  the 
study  indicated  in  this  chapter,  write  a  chapter  for  his  "  Life  of  Christ," 
on  some  such  plan  as  the  following : 

CHAPTER   I. 
THE    SOURCES    OF   OUR    KNOWLEDGE    OF   THE    LIFE    OF    JESUS. 

1.  Jesus  an  historical  person. 

2.  The  various  classes  of  books  from  which  our  knowledge  of  his 
life  is  derived. 

3.  How  (in  general)  our  gospels  came  to  be  written. 

4.  The  gospel  of  Mark,  its  author,  purpose,  and  general  character- 
istics. 

5.  The  gospel  of  Matthew. 

6.  The  gospel  of  Luke. 

7.  The  gospel  of  John. 

^17.  Supplementary  Topics  for  Study. 

1.  The  sources  of  the  life  of  Jesus  (in  general). 

Anthony,  An  Introduction  to  the  Life  of  Jesus  (especially  useful  on  the  extra- 
biblical  sources);  Gilbert,  The  Student's  Life  of  Jesus,  pp.  13-78;  Sanday,  art. 
"Jesus  Christ"  in  Hastings,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible;  Burton,  in  Biblical 
World,  December,  1895. 

2.  The  testimony  of  the  epistles  to  the  life  of  Jesus.  A  very 
instructive  study  may  be  made  by  reading  through  the  epistles  of  Paul 
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and  gathering  all  the  references  which  he  makes  to  the  life  of  Jesus, 
and  then  arranging  these  so  as  to  give  his  connected  testimony. 
Knowling,  Witness  of  the  Epistles;  Gilbert,  Life  of  Jesus,  pp.  74-8. 

3.  The  gospel  of  Matthew. 

Gloag,  Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels;  DoDS,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment; Bruce,  in  Expositor'' s  Greek  lestament;  Godet,  The  Collection  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  Burton,  in  Biblical  World,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1898. 

4.  The  gospel  of  Mark. 

Gloag,  Dods,  and  Bruce,  as  above ;  Gould,  Introduction  in  Commentary  on 
Mark;  Swete,  Introduction  in  Commentary  on  Mark. 

5.  The  gospel  of  Luke. 

Gloag,  Dods,  and  Bruce,  as  above ;  Plummer,  Introduction  in  Commentary  on 
Luke;  Mathews,  in  Biblical  World,  May  and  June,  1895. 

6.  The  gospel  of  John. 

G'LOA.G,  Introduction  to  the  Johannine  Writings;  Watkins,  art.  "John,  Gospel 
of,"  in  Smith,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  2d  ed.;  Reynolds,  art.  "John,  Gospel  of,"  in 
Hastings,  Z'iV/.  ^?<J.,-  Burton,  in  Biblical  World,  January  and  February,  1899; 
Dods,  as  above,  and  in  Expositor's  Greek  Testament. 


CHAPTER   11. 


THE    BIRTH    OF  JOHN    THE    BAPTIST  AND    OF    JESUS. 

§  3.  The  two  genealogies. 

Matt.  1 : 1-17.  Luke  3  -.23-38. 

§  4.  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist  promised. 

Luke    1 : 5-25. 
§  5.  The  annunciation  to  Mary. 


§  6.  The  annunciation  to  Joseph. 
Matt.  I  :  18-25. 

§  7.  Mary's  visit  to  Elizabeth. 
§  8.  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist. 


Luke  I  :  26-38. 

Luke  I  :  39-56. 
Luke  I  :  57-80. 


§  9.  Birth  of  Jesus  the  Christ. 

[Matt.  I  :  18-25.]  Luke     2:1-7. 

§10.  The  angels  and  the  shepherds. 

Luke  2 : 8-20. 

^18.  Notes  on  §4,  Luke  1:5-25.  —  Vs.  5,  "Herod,  king  of  Judea," 
viz.,  Herod  the  Great;  cf.  ^5.  "Of  the  course  of  Abijah":  cf.  i 
Chron.  23:6 ;  24:  i,  10.  Each  course  was  on  duty  one  week  at  a  time, 
and  since  there  were  twenty-four  courses,  each  served  two  weeks  a 
year.     See    Edersheim,   Temple,  pp.  63,  66.     Vs.  9,  "his    lot  was," 
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rather,  it  fell  to  him  by  lot.  The  different  duties  of  the  worship  were 
assigned  by  lot,  and  the  burning  of  the  incense  was  considered  the 
most  honorable  part  of  the  daily  service.  According  to  Edersheim, 
no  priest  could  take  this  part  a  second  time  while  there  was  another 
eligible  one  who  had  not  performed  it  (Edersheim,  Temple,  pp.  122, 
133).  Vs.  II,  "on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  of  incense":  in  the 
holy  place  the  altar  stood  just  in  front  of  the  veil  separating  it  from 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  table  for  the  shewbread  being  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  and  the  golden  candlestick  on  the  left.  The  position  of 
the  angel  is  therefore  as  if  he  had  just  come  out  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  Vs.  17,  "in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah,"  etc.  :  reprov- 
ing the  people  for  their  sins,  as  Elijah  had  done.  See  Mai.  4:5,  6. 
Vs.  23,  "departed  unto  his  house."     Cf.  vss.  39,  40. 

^19.  Notes  on  §5,  Luke  1:26-38.  —  Vs.  26,  "the  angel  Gabriel":  cf. 
vs.  16.  "Nazareth"  :  see  ^  21.  Vs.  27,  "of  the  house  of  David"  :  most 
naturally  understood  to  refer  to  Joseph.  Vs.  32,  "  the  Son  of  the  Most 
High"  :  on  the  meaning  of  this  expression  see  ^  20. 

These  verses  (31-33)  predict  of  Jesus  those  things  which  in  2  Sam. 
7:14;  I  Chron.  17:13,  14;  22:10  are  promised  to  the  Son  of  David. 
They  would  naturally  be  understood  at  this  time,  before  the  Christ  had 
come  and  fulfilled  them  in  a  more  spiritual  sense,  as  referring  to  a 
Jewish  kingdom  to  be  set  up  in  Jerusalem  with  political  as  well  as 
spiritual  power.  Compare  with  these  words  those  of  the  Jewish 
hymn  quoted  below  in  ^28. 

Vs.  35,  "The  Holy  Ghost,"  etc. —  Observe  the  correspondence 
between  the  character  of  the  power  to  which  the  birth  of  the  child  is 
due  and  that  of  the  child  himself.  It  is  upon  this  that  the  emphasis  of 
the  sentence  is  thrown.     On  the  meaning  of  "  Son  of  God  "  see  ^  20. 

\  20.  The  Term  "  Son  of  God."^The  expression  "  son  of  God "  is  used 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New  to  describe  a  person  or  people  as 
sustaining  toward  God  some  one  or  more  of  the  relations  which  a  son  sustains 
to  a  father.  "  My  Son,"  when  the  "  my  "  refers  to  God,  or  Son  of  the  Highest, 
have  the  same  meaning.  The  particular  filial  relation  which  is  emphasized 
may  vary  greatly.  Thus  one  may  be  called  son  of  God  (i)  as  owing  his 
existence  directly  to  God  (so  probably  in  Luke  3  :  38) ;  or  (2)  as  superhuman 
and  like  God  in  nature  (so  of  angels  or  the  like  in  Job  i  :  6  ;  2  :  i ;  38  :  7  ;  and 
of  men  after  the  resurrection  in  Luke  20 :  36,  and  probably  in  this  sense  of 
Christ  in  Rom.  1:4);  or  (3)  as  like  God  in  moral  character  (so  of  men  in 
Matt.  5  : 9,  45  ;  John  1:12;  Rom.  8  :  29  ;  by  implication  of  Jesus  in  John  1:14; 
14:7);  or  (4)  as  the  object  of  God's  special  approving  love  or  choice  (as  of 
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Israel  in  Exod.  4  :  22,  23  ;  Deut.  14:1,  2  ;  Hos.  1 1 :  i ;  of  God's  people,  without 
restriction  to  Israel,  in  Rom.  9 :  26 ;  2  Cor,  6:18;  Gal,  4:5;  and  of  Jesus  in 
Matt,  3:17;  4:3,6;  11:27;  17:5,  and  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other 
gospels ;  John  3:17);  or  (5)  as  being  one  who  acts  for  God  as  a  son  for  his 
father  (so  of  the  predicted  son  of  David  and  king  of  Israel  in  2  Sam,  7:14; 
I  Chron.  17  :  13,  14  ;  22  :  10  ;  Ps,  2:7;  8g  :  20-37,  with  this  sense  the  preceding 
one  being  usually  blended).  It  is  probably  in  this  sense,  and  thus  as  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  official  term  Messiah,  that  the  expression  is  used  of  Jesus 
in  Matt.  16:16;  Mark  14:61,  It  is  in  this  last-named  sense  that  it  is  most 
natural  to  understand  the  expression  "Son  of  the  Most  High"  in  vs,  32,  the 
following  clauses  going  on  to  speak  of  his  receiving  the  throne  of  his  father 
David  and  reigning  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever,  Cf.  2  Sam.  7:14; 
I  Chron.  22:10.  In  vs.  35,  on  the  other  hand,  "Son  of  God"  emphasizes 
especially  the  fact  that  the  child  Jesus  derives  his  existence  not  from  a 
human  father,  but  owes  it  directly  to  God  {cf.  3  :  38) ;  with  this  is  associated 
also  the  idea  of  moral  likeness  to  God,  but  this  is  expressed  more  by  the 
word  "holy"  than  by  the  term  "Son  of  God." 

^21.  Nazareth. — About  opposite  the  southern  end  of  the  sea  of  Galilee 
the  range  of  mountains  that  forms  so  large  a  part  of  western  Palestine 
is  deflected  to  the  west,  terminating  in  the  abrupt  mass  of  Carmel,  and 
leaving  in  the  general  line  of  the  range  a  considerable  triangular 
plain  —  the  famous  plain  of  Jezreel  or  Esdraelon.  Here  more  than 
one  of  Israel's  great  battles  were  fought.  East  of  it  lies  Mt.  Gilboa, 
where  Saul  was  slain,  and  Little  Hermon,  on  whose  slopes  lies  Nain,  the 
home  of  the  widow  whose  son  Jesus  raised  to  life.  Bounding  the 
plain  on  the  north  is  a  range  of  hills,  sometimes  called  the  Nazareth 
range,  crossing  the  main  watershed  nearly  at  right  angle.  The  highest 
point  of  these  hills  is  at  Neby  Sa'in,  1,602  feet  above  the  sea.  Between 
Neby  Sa'in  and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  about  two  miles  south  of  the 
former,  is  Jebel  Kafsy,  1,280  feet  above  the  sea  level,  nearly  1,000  feet 
above  Esdraelon.  Climb  Kafsy  from  Esdraelon,  and  looking  into  and 
across  the  valley  —  more  exactly  it  is  a  saucer-like  basin  —  between 
Kafsy  and  Sa'in,  you  will  see  the  village  of  El-Nasira  on  the  south- 
ern slope  of  Sa'in,  450  feet  below  its  peak.  The  town  contains 
7,000-8,000  inhabitants,  and  its  very  name  identifies  it  as  Nazareth,  the 
home  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  In  the  time  of  Jesus  it  was  perhaps  no 
larger  than  it  is  today,  and  possibly  was  not  in  quite  the  same  location. 
Its  noble  spring,  however,  now  known  as  the  Virgin's  Fountain,  was 
unquestionably  where  it  is  today,  and  on  the  great  hill  that  rises 
behind  it  Jesus  may  often  have  watched  the  ships  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, less  than  twenty  miles  away,  and  the  caravans  as  they  went  along 
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the  great  road  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  town,  or  on  their  way  across 
Esdraelon  to  some  seaport  or  Egypt.  But  Nazareth  itself  was  never 
on  any  of  the  great  trade  routes  and  could  never  have  been  a  town  of 
great  commercial  importance. 

See  George  Adam  Smith,  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  432-5; 
Parker,  "A  Reminiscence  of  Nazareth,"  in  Biblical  World,  Vol.  VII,  p.  89; 
Baedeker,  Palestine  and  Syria;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  144-8 ;  Andrews,  Life  of  Our  Lord,  pp.  104-8  ;  Merrill,  Galilee  in 
the  Time  of  Christ,  pp.  113-19  ;  George  Adam  Smith,  "  Home  of  Our  Lord's  Child- 
hood," in  Biblical  World,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  435  ff. 

^22.  Notes  on  §6,  Matt.  1:18-25. — Vs.  19,  "A  righteous  man  and 
not  willing  to  make  her  a  public  example  "  :  his  righteousness  would 
deter  him,  on  the  one  side,  from  marrying  her  while  suspicious  of  her 
character,  and,  on  the  other,  from  publicly  disgracing  her  whom  till 
now  he  had  believed  in  as  a  pure  and  virtuous  woman  ;  hence  he 
is  disposed  to  adopt  the  middle  course :  to  put  her  away,  but  not 
publicly.  "  Put  her  away,"  /'.  e.,  divorce ;  among  the  Jews  a  betrothal 
could  be  broken  only  as  a  marriage  could,  by  divorce.  Divorce  was  a 
private  matter  between  the  two  parties,  although  the  separation  would 
come  to  be  known.  Vs.  21,  "for  it  is  he  that  shall  save  his  people": 
These  words  explain  the  name  Jesus,  which  means  "Savior;"  "his 
people  "  would  mean  to  Joseph  the  children  of  Israel.  "  From  their 
sins":  It  is  the  sins  of  the  people  that  have  brought  them  into  distress, 
and  salvation,  even  political  salvation,  can  come  only  through  deliver- 
ance from  their  sins.  Vs.  22,  "  Now  all  this  is  come  to  pass,"  etc. 
Matthew  is  specially  interested  in  events  which  fulfil  Old  Testament 
prophecy.  See  2:6,  15,  18,  23  ;  3:3;  4:  15;  8:17;  21  :4;  27  :  9. 
This  dream-vision  is  the  complement  for  Joseph  of  the  appearance  of 
the  angel  to  Mary.  Throughout  Luke's  narrative  Mary's  experiences 
are  prominent;  throughout  Matthew's  the  experiences  of  Joseph. 

^23.  Notes  on  §  7,  Luke  1:39-56. — Vs.  39,  "the  hill  country": 
/.  <?.,  probably  the  mountainous  region  south  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hebron ;  the  exact  home  of  Zacharias  is  not  known. 
Vss.  46-56.  This  psalm  of  Mary,  commonly  known  from  the 
first  word  of  the  Latin  version  as  the  "Magnificat^'  is  expressed 
largely  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  and  moves  largely  in  the 
atmosphere  which  characterizes  the  later  Jewish  psalm  quoted  in  \  28. 
It  is  the  language  of  humble  gratitude  to  God  and  of  pious  yet  exult- 
ant joy  in  the  thought  of  the  heir  of  David's  throne  whose  mother  she 
was  to  be.     The  whole  psalm  is  coitsonant  with  the  situation  and  time 
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to  which  the  evangelist  ascribes  it  ;  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  such  a 
psalm  as  having  been  written  after  the  Messiah  had  come  and  lived, 
not  the  life  of  a  political  deliverer,  but  of  a  teacher  and  suffering 
Savior  rejected  by  Israel. 

T  24.  Notes  on  §8,  Luke  i :  57-80. — Vs.  59,  "  On  the  eighth  day"  : 
c/.f}en.  17  :  12.  Vss.  68-79.  This  prophetic  psalm  of  Zacharias  is,  like 
that  of  Mary,  permeated  with  the  patriotic  hope  and  joyful  expectation 
of  a  son  of  David  who  should  deliver  Israel  out  of  the  hand  of  their 
enemies.  As  with  the  prophets  of  old,  so  here  patriotism  and  religion 
are  inseparably  mingled.  The  hope  and  ideal  of  the  aged  priest  for 
his  nation  are  clearly  seen  in  vss.  74,  75.  Even  more  strongly  than 
that  of  Mary  it  reminds  us  of  the  hopes  cherished  by  the  psalmist  of  fifty 
years  earlier  (^  28),  and,  like  Mary's,  agrees  perfectly  with  the  circum- 
stances and  occasion. 

^25.  Notes  on  §  9,  Luke  2  : 1-7. — On  the  questions  of  chronology 
raised  by  vss.  i,  2,  see  ^31.  Vs.  4,  "Bethlehem,"  see  ^  27.  "He  was 
of  the  house  and  family  of  David":  c/.  on  i  :  27.  Vs.  5,  "who 
was  betrothed  to  him  " :  this  statement  is  somewhat  different,  but  not 
materially  so,  from  that  of  Matthew  in  i  :  24,  25. 

^1"  26.  Notes  on  §  10,  Luke  2  :  8-20. — Vs.  8,  "shepherds  ....  keep- 
ing watch  by  night  over  their  flock  "  :  This  does  not  decide  the  time 
of  the  year.  In  a  mild  season  and  near  the  towns  this  might  happen 
in  any  month.  Vs.  9,  "  the  glory  of  the  Lord"  :  the  brightness  which 
is  the  token  of  the  Lord's  presence;  cf.  Exod.  16:7;  24  :  17  ;  Luke 
9  :  31  ;  Acts  9  :  3  ;  2  Cor.  3:18.  Vs.  10,  "to  all  the  people"  :  /.  <?.,  of 
Israel ;  the  message  and  the  salvation  are  first  of  all  to  the  chosen  people. 
Cf.  on  Matt,  i  :2i.  Vs.  11,  "a  Savior":  Recall  the  message  of  the 
angel  to  Mary,  Luke  i  :  31,  and  to  Joseph,  Matt.  1:21.  "Which  is 
Christ  the  Lord":  see  Acts  2  :  36,  where  Peter  joins  the  same  two 
titles.  Precisely  this  phrase,  however,  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  found  in  the  Jewish  psalm  quoted  in  ^  28,  but 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  mistranslation  there  for  "  the  Lord's 
Anointed."  Vs.  12,  "and  this  shall  be  a  sign  to  you,"  /'.  e.,  by  which 
you  may  know  that  my  message  is  true.  Vs.  14.  The  difference 
between  the  common  and  revised  versions  in  this  angelic  song  is 
due  to  a  difference  of  one  letter  in  the  Greek  manuscripts  followed  by 
the  two  versions.  The  revised  version  is  almost  certainly  correct. 
The  two  lines  are  parallel  in  form  ;  "glory  "  corresponds  to  "peace," 
"to  God,"  to  "among  men,"  etc.;  "in  the  highest,"/,  e.,  in  heaven,  to 
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"  on  earth."  For  the  words  "  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased  "  there  is  but 
one  word  in  Greek,  so  that  the  two  lines  are  nearly  equal  in  length.  The 
meaning  is  "  men  who  are  the  objects  of  God's  gracious  good  pleas- 
ure." Vs.  1 8,  "  And  all  that  heard  it  wondered  "  :  how  widely  they 
told  the  story  is  not  said.  The  records  of  Jesus'  later  life  do  not 
indicate  that  the  testimony  of  the  angels  was  at  all  widely  remembered 
or  known  when  thirty  years  later  Jesus  appeared  as  a  public  teacher.  Vs. 
19,  "But  Mary  kept  all  these  sayings,  pondering  them  in  her  heart  ": 
the  mother,  however,  did  not  forget  them,  but  kept  turning  them  over 
in  mind.     Here  again  Luke  tells  of  Mary  rather  than  Joseph. 

^27.  Bethlehem. — Bethlehem  may  very  well  be  called  the  "  City  of 
Children,"  for,  were  it  not  for  children,  and,  above  all,  the  Child,  it 
would  hardly  be  remembered.  The  modern  town,  which  still  is'known 
as  Bet  Lahem,  is  beautifully  situated,  about  five  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on 
the  side  and  summit  of  a  semi-circle   of  hills.     All  about  it  are  olive 


BETHLEHEM 


groves  and  vineyards,  pasture  lands  and  grain  fields.  It  is,  indeed,  as  its 
name  says,  a  "House  of  Food."  Today  it  has  about  eight  thousand 
inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  Greek  Christians,  and  contains  several 
schools    for    boys    and    girls.       Its    most    celebrated    building    is,  of 
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course,  the  noble  Church  of  the  Nativity  —  or,  more  properly,  of   St. 
Mary — built  over  the  cave  in  which  tradition  declares  Jesus  was  born. 

Henderson,  Palestine,^.  149;  George  Adam  Smith,  Historical  Geography  of 
the  Holy  Land,  p.  318  ;  Baedeker,  Palestine  and  Syria,  p.  I2I  ;  Mathews,  "Bethle- 
hem, the  City  of  Children,"  in  Biblical  World,  Vol.  X,  p.  473. 

^28.  A  Messianic  Psalm  of  the  Pharisees. — With  the  words  of 
the  angel  in  Luke  i  :  31-33,  the  psalm  of  Mary  in  i  :  46-55,  the 
psalm  of  Zacharias,  i  :  68-79,  ^"^^  the  words  of  Simeon  and  Anna, 
Luke  2  :  28-38,  it  is  very  interesting  to  compare  those  of  a  Jewish 
hymn  written  perhaps  fifty  years  before  the  birth  of  John  and  of 
Jesus.  We  give  the  latter  portion  of  this  psalm  in  the  English  trans- 
lation of  Ryle  and  James  {Psalms  of  Solomon,  Ps.  xvii,  pp.  137-47). 

Behold,  O  Lord,  and  raise  up  unto  them  their  King,  the  sou  of  David,  in  the  time 
which  thou,  O  God,  knowest,  that  he  may  reign  over  Israel,  thy  servant ; 

And  gird  him  with  strength,  that  he  may  break  in  pieces  them  that  rule  unjustly. 

Purge  Jerusalem  from  the  heathen  that  trample  her  down  to  destroy  her,  with 
wisdom  and  with  righteousness. 

He  shall  thrust  out  the  sinners  from  the  inheritance,  utterly  destroy  the  proud 
spirit  of  the  sinners,  and  as  potters'  vessels  with  a  rod  of  iron  shall  he 
break  in  pieces  all  their  substance. 

He  shall  destroy  the  ungodly  nations  with  the  word  of  his  mouth,  so  that  at 
his  rebuke  the  nations  may  flee  before  him,  and  he  shall  convict  the 
sinners  in  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts. 

And  he  shall  gather  together  a  holy  people  whom  he  shall  lead  in  righteous- 
ness ;  and  shall  jud^e  the  tribes  of  the  people  that  hath  been  sancti- 
fied by  the  Lord  his  God. 

And  he  shall  not  suffer  iniquity  to  lodge  in  their  midst  ;  and  none  that  know- 
eth  wickedness  shall  dwell  with  them. 

For  he  shall  take  knowledge  of  them,  that  they  be  all  the  sons  of  their  God, 
and  shall  divide  them  upon  the  earth  according  to  their  tribes. 

And  the  sojourner  and  the  stranger  shall  dwell  with  them  no  more. 

He  shall  judge  the  nations  and  the  peoples  with  the  wisdom  of  his  righteous- 
ness.    Selah. 

And  he  shall  possess  the  nations  of  the  heathen  to  serve  him  beneath  his  yoke  ; 
and  he  shall  glorify  the  Lord  in  a  place  to  be  seen  of  the  whole  earth. 

And  he  shall  purge  Jerusalem  and  make  it  holy,  even  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  old. 

So  that  the  nations  may  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  see  his  glory, 
bringing  as  gifts  her  sons  that  had  fainted. 

And  may  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  wherewith  God  hath  glorified  her. 

And  a  righteous  King  and  taught  of  God  is  he  that  reigneth  over  them. 

And  there  shall  be  no  iniquity  in  his  days  in  their  midst,  for  all  shall  be  holy, 
and  their  King  is  the  Lord  Messiah. 
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For  he  shall  not  put  his  trust  in  horse  and  rider  and  bow,  nor  shall  he  multi- 
ply unto  himself  gold  and  silver  for  war,  nor  by  ships  shall  he  gather 
confidence  for  the  day  of  battle. 

The  Lord  himself  is  his  King,  and  the  hope  of  him  that  is  strong  in  the  hope  of  God. 

And  he  shall  have  mercy  upon  all  the  nations  that  come  before  him  in  fear. 

For  he  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  word  of  his  mouth  even  for  evermore. 

He  shall  bless  the  people  of  the  Lord  with  wisdom  and  gladness. 

He  himself  also  is  pure  from  sin,  so  that  he  may  rule  a  mighty  people,  and 
rebuke  princes  and  overthrow  sinners  by  the  might  of  his  word. 

And  he  shall  not  faint  all  his  days,  because  he  leaneth  upon  his  God ;  for 
God  shall  cause  him  to  be  mighty  through  the  spirit  of  holiness  and 
wise  through  the  counsel  of  understanding  with  might  and  righteousness. 

And  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  is  with  him  in  might,  and  his  hope  in  the  Lord 
shall  not  faint. 

And  who  can  stand  up  against  him  ?  he  is  mighty  in  his  works  and  strong 
in  the  fear  of  God, 

Tending  the  flock  of  the  Lord  with  faith  and  righteousness,  and  he  shall 
suffer  none  among  them  to  faint  in  their  pasture. 

In  holiness  shall  he  lead  them  all,  and  there  shall  no  pride  be  among  them, 
that  any  should  be  oppressed. 

This  is  the  majesty  of  the  King  of  Israel,  which  God  hath  appointed  to  raise 
him  up  over  the  house  of  Israel,  to  instruct  him. 

His  words  shall  be  purified  above  fine  gold,  yea,  above  the  choicest  gold. 

In  the  congregations  will  he  judge  among  the  peoples,  the  tribes  of  them  that 
have  been  sanctified. 

His  words  shall  be  as  the  words  of  the  holy  ones  in  the  midst  of  the  peoples 
that  have  been  sanctified. 

Blessed  are  they  that  shall  be  born  in  those  days  to  behold  the  blessing  of 
Israel  which  God  shall  bring  to  pass  in  the  gathering  of  the  tribes. 

May  God  hasten  his  mercy  toward  Israel !  may  he  deliver  us  from  the  abomi- 
nation of  unhallowed  adversaries ! 

The  Lord,  he  is  our  King  from  henceforth  and  even  for  evermore. 

•[[29.  Jewish  Family  Life.— It  was  into  a  Jewish  home  of  the 
humbler  sort  that  Jesus  was  born.  Industry  must  have  excluded  bitter 
poverty,  but  the  home  of  Joseph,  the  village  carpenter,  was  not  one  of 
elegance  or  of  wealth.  It  was  none  the  less,  in  all  probability,  one  of 
the  happiest  of  the  homes  in  that  nation  which  presented  the  highest 
ideal  of  home  life  known  among  the  ancients,  an  ideal  scarcely  sur- 
passed in  any  age  of  the  world. 

Family  life  begins  with  marriage;  but  among  the  Jews  betrothal 
was  a  matter  of  as  much  seriousness  and  solemnity  as  marriage  itself. 
Even  the  property  of  the  bride  belonged  to  the  husband  from  the  time 
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of  the  betrothal,  and  they  could  be  separated  only  by  divorce,  precisely 
as  after  marriage.  The  marriage  was  a  festal  occasion  and  included 
the  removal  of  the  bride  to  her  husband's  house. 

The  house  in  which  the  new  family  took  up  its  abode  would  depend 
on  the  wealth  of  the  husband,  but  among  the  humbler  classes  consisted 
of  one  or  two  square  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  with  a  roof  of  straw 
and  mud  laid  upon  timbers  or  boughs.  A  flight  of  steps  outside  the 
house  frequently  led  to  the  roof. 

The  furniture  was  of  the  simplest  kind.  Bedsteads  were  scarcely 
used  at  all ;  couches  were  found  only  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  ledge  on  the  side  of  the  room,  and  on  this,  or  on 
mats  woven  of  palm  leaves  and  laid  upon  the  clay  floor,  the  family 
slept,  wrapped  in  their  cloaks. 

Pictures  and  statuary,  being  forbidden  by  the  law  (Exod.  20  :  4), 
would  not  be  seen  in  a  Jewish  house  at  all.  Books  were  rare  and 
confined  almost  wholly  to  copies  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  position  of  the  wife  and  mother  was  an  honorable  one.  In 
most  homes  there  would  be  but  one  wife,  though  polygamy  continued 
to  some  extent  even  down  to  and  after  New  Testament  times.  Per- 
haps the  saddest  blot  upon  the  family  customs  of  the  Jews  was  the 
laxity  of  their  divorce  customs,  which  permitted  the  husband  to  divorce 
his  wife  at  will.  Yet  even  in  this  there  was  a  tendency  toward  a 
stricter  practice  in  the  teachings  of  one  school  of  the  scribes  ;  and  with 
this  tendency  the  teaching  of  Jesus  agreed,  though  striking  at  the  root 
of  the  matter  as  neither  school  had  done. 

The  love  of  children  was  always  singularly  strong  among  the  Jews, 
and  this  both  on  the  side  of  the  father  and  of  the  mother.  Law,  nar- 
rative, and  poetry  all  alike  bear  witness  to  this  fact.  See  Lev.  26:9; 
I  Sam.  i;  Ps.  127  13;  etc.  Destruction  of  children,  by  exposure  or 
otherwise,  so  terribly  common  among  the  Gentiles,  was  almost  or 
wholly  unknown  among  the  Jews.  As  among  the  ancients  and 
orientals  generally,  a  boy  was  more  highly  esteemed  than  a  girl,  yet  the 
depreciation  of  the  daughter  was  only  relative ;  both  sons  and 
daughters  were  desired  and  welcomed.  In  ancient  times  the  boy 
was  named  at  his  birth,  and,  sometimes  at  least,  by  his  mother  (Gen. 
29  :  32  and  chap.  30),  but  in  later  times  on  the  occasion  of  his  circum- 
cision (Luke  I  :  59  ;  2:21). 

The  law  enjoined  upon  the  parents  the  duty  of  instructing  their 
children  both  in  the  history  and  in  the  religion  of  their  nation  —  two 
things  which  were  to  the  Jew  almost  inseparable  (Deut.  4:9;  6  :  7,  20  ; 
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11:19).  To  the  injunction  of  Deut.  6  :  6-9,  and  the  similar  words  in 
Exod.  13:9,  16  ;  Deut.  11  :  18,  the  Jew  gave  a  very  literal  interpretation, 
fastening  little  boxes  containing  pieces  of  parchment,  on  which  were 
written  the  words  of  Deut.  6  :  4-9,  and  11:13-21,  on  his  doorposts, 
and  binding  little  leather-boxes  containing  Exod.  13:2-10;  11-17; 
Deut.  6:4-9;  11:13-21  on  his  forehead  and  arms  when  he  prayed. 
Yet,  with  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  real  sense  of  the  injunction,  he 
took  great  pains  to  teach  his  children  the  law,  so  that,  as  Josephus 
says,  the  people  knew  the  statutes  of  the  law  better  than  their  own 
names. 

The  care  of  the  children  fell  in  most  cases  directly  upon  the  mother  ; 
nurses  and  other  servants  were  found  only  in  the  wealthier  families. 
Manual  labor  was  never  despised  by  a  true  Hebrew.  Even  the  boy 
who  was  destined  to  be  a  scribe  learned  a  trade.  It  was  no  reproach 
to  Jesus  that  he  was  a  carpenter. 

It  was  in  such  a  home,  humble,  pious,  and,  we  may  believe,  happy, 
that  Jesus  lived  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  during  the  thirty  years  of 
his  childhood  and  youth. 

^  30 .  The  Religious  Condition  of  Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Christ. — 
There  never  was  a  more  religious  people  than  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  Ever  since  the  return  of  a  few  thousand  descendants  of  those 
who  had  been  taken  captive  to  Babylon,  Jewish  religious  life  had  been 
growing  constantly  more  intense.  Even  politics,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, were  largely  determined  by  it.  This  religious  development 
embraced  the  following  elements  : 

a)  The  ritual.  —  Devotion  to  this  feature  of  the  Jewish  religion 
naturally  centered  about  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  After  the  return 
from  the  exile  this  had  been  poor  in  its  equipment,  and  during  the 
Syrian  period  it  had  been  desecrated  and  injured.  Herod  the  Great, 
however,  had  thoroughly  rebuilt  it,  surrounding  it  with  noble  colon- 
nades and  courts,  each  so  strongly  built  as  to  be  capable  of  long 
defense  in  case  of  a  siege.  The  temple  was  served  by  priests,  Levites, 
and  various  other  classes  of  professional  religious  men.  The  worship 
did  not  consist  in  preaching,  but  in  sacrifices,  prayers,  and  music. 
Every  year,  also,  there  were  a  number  of  great  feast  days,  on  which, 
just  as  on  our  Easter,  there  were  special  services.  The  purpose  of 
this  ritual  worship  was  not  so  much  to  instruct  the  worshipers  as  to 
aid  them  to  religious  aspirations  and  prayer,  and  so  sacred  was  it  that 
the  thousands  of  Jews  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem  every  year  from  all 
parts   of  the  world  to  attend  the  feasts  believed  devoutly  that  Jehovah 
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could  be  worshiped  by  sacrifice  nowhere  else  than  in  the  temple. 
Every  Jew  was  expected  to  contribute  a  small  sum  each  year  for  the 
support  of  this  worship,  which  constantly  grew  more  elaborate.  In 
the  time  of  Jesus,  it  is  true,  ritualism  had  suffered  somewhat  from  the 
rapid  removal  and  appointment  of  high  priests  by  Herod  I.  and  later 
rulers,  and  there  was  some  indignation  that  the  priests  living  in  Jeru- 
salem had  organized  themselves  into  a  sort  of  monopoly  to  control 
the  immense  supply  of  animals  destined  for  the  altar.  But  the  tem- 
ple worship  still  had  control  over  the  faith  of  the  Jews,  and  even  the 
Essenes,  who  did  not  approve  of  bloody  sacrifices,  sent  gifts  to  the 
temple.  Jesus  himself  attended  the  feasts,  and  offered  the  pascha' 
lamb. 

b^  Legalism. — By  this  is  meant  a  tendency  to  reduce  religion  to  j 
keeping  of  rules.  It  grew  out  of  the  great  effort  made  by  the  Jewr 
after  the  Return  to  apply  the  laws  of  Moses  to  every  conceivable 
aspect  and  condition  of  life.  The  more  religious  Jews  were  so  con- 
vinced God  spoke  through  these  laws  that  they  could  not  believe 
righteousness  could  be  gained  except  by  obeying  them.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  first  century  before  Christ  there  were  seen  three 
groups,  or  societies,  who  differed  somewhat  distinctly  in  their  attitude 
toward  this  general  principle  and  its  application.  (i)  Two  of  these 
societies,  the  Pharisees  and  the  Essenes,  held  very  strongly  to  implicit 
obedience  to  the  law.  Each  society  numbered  from  four  to  six  thou- 
sand members.  They  both  resulted  from  the  development  through 
which  the  legalistic  spirit  had  passed  since  Ezra  established  the  study 
of  the  law  as  the  great  duty  of  religious  persons.  Yet  the  Pharisees 
and  Essenes  differed  among  themselves.  The  Pharisees,  for  instance, 
believed  that  men  should  observe,  not  merely  the  written  law  of  Moses, 
but  the  "oral  law"  as  well,  that  is,  the  ever-increasing  mass  of  minute 
decisions  made  by  the  rabbis,  or  professional  religious  teachers,  in 
their  applications  of  the  written  law  to  every  aspect  of  life.  They 
also  held  strenuously  to  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and 
in  a  somewhat  limited  freedom  of  the  will.  But  most  of  all  did  they 
wish  the  Jews  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals  to  be  "  separated  "  from 
everything  that  was  not  in  accord  with  the  Mosaic  and  the  oral  law. 
In  fact,  this  gave  them  their  name,  for  "Pharisee"  means  "separatist." 
In  politics  this  principle  made  them  averse  to  foreign  alliances  and 
monarchy,  and  in  private  life  it  made  them  punctilious  about  ceremo- 
nial washings  and  intercourse  with  humble  persons  and  those  who 
were  thought  to  be  sinful.     The  Essenes  were,  in  some  ways,  even 
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stricter  than  the  Pharisees.  They  did  not  believe  in  any  degree  of 
freedom  of  the  will,  and  were  so  devoted  to  the  principles  of  cere- 
monial purity  that  they  became  ascetic  and  communistic.  They  dis- 
approved of  marriage,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  any  danger  of  defilement, 
organized  themselves  into  monastic  communities,  living  in  cities  or 
the  country,  membership  in  which  was  difificult  to  gain.  Thus  they 
withdrew  from  society,  and  so  were  of  less  influence  than  the  Phari- 
sees, who  were  the  real  leaders  of  the  nation.  Through  them  the 
general  principle  of  legalism,  that  righteousness  can  be  gained  only 
by  complete  and  absolute  obedience  to  innumerable  laws  and  rules, 
came  to  be  generally  accepted,  and  thus,  practically,  the  entire  Jewish 
nation  was  marked  by  an  excessive  conscientiousness  and  strictness. 
(2)  Over  against  the  Pharisees  and  the  Essenes  were  the  Sadducees. 
They  included  the  high  priest  and  many  priests,  and  so  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  ritualism  rather  than  legalism.  They  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  oral  law  of  the  Pharisees,  and  preferred  to  be  less 
scrupulous  and  to  live  by  the  law  of  Moses  itself.  They  were  also 
believers  in  the  complete  freedom  of  the  human  will,  but  disbelieved 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  They  were  in  favor  of  greater  liberty 
in  life  and  of  foreign  alliances  in  politics.  In  a  word,  they  were  a 
political  rather  than  a  religious  party,  and  throughout  their  history 
were  opposed  to  the  entire  spirit  of  Pharisaism.  Yet  legalism  grew 
constantly,  and  when  Jerusalem  fell  it  was  ritualism  that  disappeared 
with  the  burning  temple,  while  the  study  of  the  law  continued  for 
centuries,  and  is  today  the  basis  of  orthodox  Judaism. 

In  the  time  of  Jesus  legalism  was  a  source  both  of  strength  and  of 
weakness.  On  one  hand  it  made  men  conscientious,  excessively  care- 
ful to  obey  God  in  every  act  of  life.  In  this  it  was  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  heathenism  of  its  day.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it 
was  almost  certain  to  make  its  followers  self-righteous,  stern,  fault- 
finding, and  unloving.  This  was,  of  course,  not  true  of  all  Jews,  but 
it  was  a  danger  especially  threatening  the  Pharisees,  and  one  to  which 
too  many  of  them  yielded.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  necessity  of  knowing  so  many  hundred  rules  before  one  could  hope 
to  be  acceptable  to  God  must  have  kept  most  men  from  ever  expecting 
to  gain  righteousness.  This  led  to  two  great  evils  :  the  scribes  despised 
the  masses  who  did  not  know  these  rules;  and,  also,  finding  it 
impossible  for  even  themselves  to  keep  all  rules  literally,  they  invented 
a  great  number  of  excuses  for  evading  obedience.  It  was  these  two 
unworthy  but  inevitable  elements  of  legalism,  pride  and  hypocrisy,  that 
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Jesus  so  severely  attacked.  It  was  to  be  his  great  office  to  show  men 
that  they  can  come  to  God  even  if  they  have  not  kept  all  the  law  and 
are  conscious  of  their  own  sinfulness. 

c)  The  Messianic  hope. —  This  very  important  element  in  Jewish 
religious  life  in  the  time  of  Christ  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  third  great 
element  in  the  older  Hebrew  life,  prophetism.  It  was  the  hope, 
especially  felt  by  the  Pharisees  and  their  followers,  that  God  would 
some  day  establish  his  all-powerful  kingdom  among  the  Jews,  and  that 
the  whole  world  would  be  subject  to  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  the 
Anointed  of  God,  the  Messiah.  Day  by  day  the  Jews  prayed  for  the 
coming  of  this  kingdom  and  its  King,  and  hoped  that  each  day  brought 
them  nearer.     But  the  description  of  this  hope  will  be  given  later,  ^50. 

^31.  The  Date  of  the  Birth  of  Jesus. —  It  is  impossible  to  fix  this 
date  exactly  because  of  the  small  amount  of  information  at  our 
command,  but  it  lies  within  narrow  limits,  (i)  Jesus  must  have  been 
born  before  the  death  of  Herod  I.,  according  to  Matt.  2  :  i  and  19; 
that  is,  before  March  or  April,  4  B.  C.  (2)  Just  how  long  before  cannot 
be  stated  with  precision,  but  certainly  not  more  than  two  or  three  years, 
for  he  was  "a  young  child"  on  his  return  from  Egypt  (Matt.  2:19, 
20),  and  the  age  of  the  children  Herod  ordered  killed  (Matt.  2:16) 
must  have  been  about  that  of  Jesus  at  the  time.  We  can  safely  say, 
therefore,  that  Jesus  was  born  6—4  B.  C.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed 
by  a  comparison  of  Luke  3  :  23  and  John  2  :  20,  where  the  "forty-six 
years"  bring  us  probably  to  27  A.  D.  If  about  a  year  previously,  when 
he  began  to  preach,  Jesus  was  about  thirty  years  old,  then  clearly  he 
must  have  been  born  about  4  or  5  B.  C.  But  unfortunately  we  do  not 
know  exactly  how  near  Jesus  was  to  thirty  years  of  age.  Again,  if 
we  knew  exactly  when  the  census  under  Quirinius  (or  Cyrenius)  was 
made,  we  should  know  when  Jesus  was  born  (Luke  2:1,  2),  but  the 
only  census  made  by  Quirinius  that  we  know  certainly  about  was  in 
6  A.  D.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Quirinius  was  legate  to  Syria 
twice.  If  so,  his  first  term  of  office  would  probably  have  been  about 
9  B.  C,  since  there  is  a  break  in  the  list  of  legates  at  that  time. 
Recent  investigations  have  also  made  it  appear  likely  that  a  census  was 
taken  under  Herod  I.  at  about  that  date.  But  even  if  we  should  never 
know  the  precise  day  when  Jesus  was  born,  we  know  that  he  was  borriy, 
and  this  is  the  one  fact  in  which  we  are  really  interested. 
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-  \  32,  Questions  and  Suggestions  for  Study.' — (i)  What  are 
the  most  marked  differences  in  the  two  genealogies?  (2) 
Describe  the  special  duty  of  Zacharias  in  the  temple.  (3)* 
Study  the  words  of  the  angel  to  Mary  and  state  what  sort  of 
person  Mary's  son  was  to  be.  (4)  What  did  the  Jews  mean 
when  they  called  one  a  son  of  God?  (5)  Describe  Nazareth 
and  study  the  picture  to  get  the  town's  position  among  the 
hills.  (6)  What  seems  to  have  been  the  character  of  Joseph  ? 
(7)*  Study  the  Song  of  Mary  and  state  what  sort  of  person  Mary 
expected  her  son  to  be.  (8)*  Study  the  Song  of  Zacharias 
and  state  what  he  expected  God  would  do  for  the  Jews.  (9) 
Does  the  term  "son  of  David"  refer  to  ancestry  or  to  kingly 
ofifice  ?  See  2  Sam.  7:14.  (10)  Read  carefully  Luke  2:1-7 
and  state  the  reason  why  Joseph  and  Mary  went  to  Judea,  and 
determine  whether  or  not  they  were  poor.  (11)  Read  Luke 
2:8-14  and  give  some  reasons  why  the  birth  of  Jesus  should 
have  been  a  cause  of  great  joy.  (12)  Did  the  people  later  seem 
to  have  known  about  the  angel's  visit  to  the  shepherds?  (13) 
Describe  Bethlehem  and  give  some  incident  connected  with  it, 
for  instance  the  story  of  Ruth.  See  also  i  Sam.  16:4-13; 
17:12-15;  2  Sam.  23  :  14-24.  (14)*  Describe  the  sort  of  home 
in  which  Jesus  grew  up.  (15)  What  is  meant  by  ritualism 
among  the  Jews  ?  (16)  What  by  legalism  ?  (17)  What  parties 
were  especially  favorable  to  each?  (18)  What  should  you  say 
was  mostly  wanting  in  the  religion  of  the  Jews  in  the  tilne  of 
Christ?  (19)  Was  the  religious  life  of  the  Jews  higher  than 
that  of  the  Gentiles  about  them?  (20)  When  was  Jesus  born? 
(21)  How  do  you  fix  the  approximate  date? 

^33.    Constructive  Work. —  Let  the   pupil  write  a   chapter  for  his 
"Life  of  Christ"  on  some  such  plan  as  this  : 

CHAPTER   II. 
THE    BIRTH    OF    JOHN    THE    BAPTIST     AND    OF   JESUS. 

1.  The  story  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist. 

2.  The  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

3.  The  Messiah  expected  by  the  people  mentioned  in  these  stories, 

'For  younger  classes,  questions  '7,  8,  15,  16,  17,  21  may  be  omitted  if   thought 
best  by  the  teacher. 
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^34.    Supplementary  Topics  for  Study. 

1.  The  genealogies. 

Articles  in  the  Bible  Dictionaries,  especially  those  of  Smith  and  Hastings  ; 
Andrews,  Life  of  Our  Lord,  pp.  62-8. 

2.  The  Messianic  hope  as  portrayed  in  the  late  Jewish  psalm. 

See  ^  28.  Brief  quotations  from  other  late  Jewish  literature  are  given  by  Mathews, 
"The  Jewish  Messianic  Expectation  in  the  Time  of  Jesus,"  in  Biblical  World,  Vol. 
XII,  pp.  437  £f.;  in  the  same  volume,  Goodspeed,  "  Israel's  Messianic  Hope,"  pp. 
400  ff.,  and  "Some  Books  on  Messianic  Prophecy,"  pp.  444  ff. 


THE  CHILD  JESUS.  — MuRiLLO 
[From  the  painting  "'The  Holy  Family"] 


ARTICLES  UPON  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 

WHICH     HAVE     APPEARED     IN     PREVIOUS     VOLUMES     OF     THE     "BIBLICAL 

WORLD.'" 


OLD    TESTAMENT    PROPHECIES   OF    CHRIST. 

"  The  Old  Testament  Foreshadowings  of  Christ."  Editorial.  August,  1894, 
Vol.  IV,  pp.  81-6. 

*'  The  Foreshadowings  of  the  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament."  President  W. 
R.  Harper.      December,  1895,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  401-11. 

"The  Foreshadowings  of  the  Christ."  Professor  George  S.  Goodspeed. 
November-December,  1896,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  376-89,  485-91  ;  January, 
March-June,  1897,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  34-44,  194-203,  285-90,354-62,  457-67, 

"  Some  Books  on  Messianic  Prophec}'."  Professor  G.  S.  Goodspeed.  Decem- 
ber, 1898,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  444-7. 

"The  Child  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Isa.  7  :  i — 9:  7."  Professor  G.  A.  Davis, 
Ph.D.     October,  1894,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  259-65. 

"The  Child  Prophecies  of  Isaiah."  President  W.  R.  Harper.  December, 
1896,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  417-22. 

"The  Relations  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New."  Editorial.  June,  1895, 
Vol.  V,  pp.  401-9. 

"  The  Ideal  Childhood  in  Non-Christian  Religions."  Professor  G.  S.  Good- 
speed.     January,  1897,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  7-22. 

EARLY    EVENTS    OF    JESUS'    LIFE. 

"  The  Boyhood  of  John  the  Baptist."  President  P.  S.  Moxom,  D.D.  Decem- 
ber, 1897,  Vol.  X,  pp.  473-9. 

"  The  Birth  and  Childhood  of  Jesus."  Professor  A.  C.  Zenos,  D.D.  Decem- 
ber, 1895,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  433-43- 

"  The  Story  of  the  Birth  of  Jesus."  Professor  G.  T.  Purves,  D.D.  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  423-34. 

"  The  Child  Jesus  in  Painting."  Professor  W.  C.  Wilkinson,  D.D.  Decem- 
ber, 1896,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  458-72. 

'For  the  use  of  those  who  have  been  continuous  subscribers  to  the  Biblical 
World  there  will  appear  under  this  head  each  month  a  list  of  those  articles  which 
have  been  published  in  previous  volumes,  bearing  upon  such  portions  of  the  history 
of  Jesus  as  are  to  be  the  subject  of  study  for  that  month.  Articles  upon  the  history  of 
New  Testament  times,  introduction  to  the  gospels,  and  Palestinian  geography  will 
also  be  included. 
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"The  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness."     Rev.  W.  B.  Hill.     January,   1898, 

Vol.  XI,  pp.  28-36. 
"Jesus  Christ  the  Central  Theme  of  Biblical  Study."     Editorial.     November, 

1894,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  321-5. 

HISTORY    OF    NEW    TESTAMENT   TIMES. 

"  Importance  of  the  Knowledge  of  the  Age  in  which  Christ  Lived."  Edi- 
torial.    October,  1894,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  241-3. 

"The  Times  of  Christ."  Professor  H.  M.  Scott,  D.D.  December,  1895,  Vol. 
VI,  pp.  413-23. 

"  The  History  of  Xew  Testament  Times."  Professor  E.  D.  Burton.  August, 
1897,  Vol.  X,  pp.  125-32. 

"  The  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine."  Professor  Shailer 
Mathews.     February-March,  1898,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  120-25,  188-98. 

INTRODUCTION   TO    THE    GOSPELS. 

"The  First  Written  Gospel :  Results  of  Some  of  the  Recent  Investigations." 
Lester  Bradner,  Jr.,  Ph.D.     June,  1893,  Vol.  I,  pp.  432-44. 

"The  Gospel  Records  of  Jesus."  Editorial.  September,  1894,  Vol.  IV,  pp. 
161-6. 

"  The  Purpose  and  Plan  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew."  Professor  E.  D.  Bur- 
ton.    January-February.  1898,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  37-44,  91-101. 

"  The  Sources  of  the  Life  of  Christ."     Professor  E.  D.  Burton.     December, 

1895,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  424-32. 

"  Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Life  of  Christ."  Professor  Shailer  Mathews. 
December,  1895,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  524-9. 

NEW    TESTAMENT    GEOGRAPHY. 

"  Studies  in  Palestinian  Geography  :  The  Land  as  a  Whole."     Professor  J.  S. 

Riggs,  D.D.     July,  1894,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  1-13. 
"A  Reminiscence  of  Nazareth."     Rev.  A.  K.  Parker,  D.D.     March,  1896, 

Vol.  VII,  pp.  189-98. 

"  The  Home  of  Our  Lord's  Childhood."  Professor  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D. 
December,  1896,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  435-44. 

"  Bethlehem  :  The  City  of  Children."  Professor  Shailer  Mathews.  Decem- 
ber, 1897,  Vol.  X,  pp.  473-9- 

"  Nazareth,  the  Home  of  Jesus."  Hon.  Selah  Merrill,  D.D.  January,  1898 
Vol.  XI,  pp.  5-16. 

"Wall  Maps  of  Palestine."  Mr.  T.  A.  Hoben.  June,  1899,  Vol.  XIII,  pp. 
413-22. 
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The  Critical  Review,  which  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  T.  &  T. 
Clark,  Edinburgh,  will  be  published  from  the  house  of  Williams  & 
Norgate,  London,  after  January  i.  Principal  S.  D.  F.  Salmond  will 
continue  to  be  the  editor. 

The  "Life  of  Christ"  by  Dr.  John  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren)  has  begun 
to  appear  in  McClure's  Magazine,  commencing  with  the  December  num- 
ber. It  will  not  be  published  in  book  form  until  a  year  from  this  time. 
The  work  is  not  a  critical  one,  but  an  historical  "appreciation"  of  Jesus. 

The  frontispiece  in  this  issue  is  a  view  of  the  marketplace  at  Bethle- 
hem, looking  toward  the  north  and  east.  This  marketplace  is  in  front 
of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  which  would  appear  if  the  picture  were 
extended  to  the  right.  The  short  pillars  which  are  seen  are  probably 
the  remains  of  what  was  once  the  atrium  to  the  church.  The  illustra- 
tion well  shows  the  dress  of  the  present  inhabitants,  and  something  of 
their  manner  of  life. 

The  edition  of  the  Expositor's  Bible  in  six  volumes,  published  by 
Wilbur  B.  Ketcham,  of  New  York,  which  is  being  extensively  adver- 
tised, is  a  pirated  edition.  The  English  publishers  of  the  work,  Messrs. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton,  and  the  American  representatives  of  the  work, 
Messrs.  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Co.,  New  York,  jointly  issue  a  statement 
that  this  reprint  is  wholly  unauthorized,  and  request  the  American  pub- 
lic to  refrain  from  purchasing  it. 

The  first  edition  of  a  Textual  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  in  Greekhy 
Prebendary  Miller  will  soon  be  published  by  Messrs.  George  Bell  & 
Son.  It  will  contain  the  first  half  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  and 
the  critical  apparatus  on  passages  of  special  importance  will  be  more 
extensive  than  Tischendorf's,  the  author  having  made  use  of  the  indexes 
for  patristic  quotations  which  were  compiled  by  the  late  Dean  Burgon. 
The  work  represents  the  English  school  which  is  endeavoring  to  rein- 
state the  old  Textus  Receptus,  but  will  have  a  value  quite  independent 
of  the  theory  in  the  interest  of  which  it  is  written. 

At  the  autumn  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Biblical  Research, 
held  in  Chicago  November  i8,  the  following  papers  were  read  :  "  Notes 
on  Sennacherib's  Campaign  in  Judah,"  by  Professor  George  S.  Good- 
speed,  Ph.D.,  the  University  of  Chicago;  "Critical  Notes":  (i)  "From 
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Bethel  to  Luz,  Josh.  16:2,"  by  Professor  George  L.  Robinson,  Ph.D., 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  (2)  "The  Chronology  of  Christ's 
Life,"  by  Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  the  University  of  Chicago ;  "  High 
Places  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,"  by  Professor 
Samuel  Ives  Curtiss,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

We  note  the  following  recent  changes  in  the  chairs  of  biblical 
instruction  in  American  institutions  :  Mr.  George  W.  Osborn  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  the  Semitic  languages  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  ;  Miss  Ruth  Rhees  becomes  instructor  in  biblical 
history  in  Wellesley  College;  Mr.  P.  T.  Durham  has  been  elected 
adjunct  professor  of  biblical  literature  and  church  history  in  Trinity 
College,  Durham,  North  Carolina  ;  the  chair  of  Old  Testament  lan- 
guages and  literature  of  the  Montreal  Congregational  College  has 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Harlan  Creelman,  formerly 
instructor  in  the  biblical  department  of  Yale  University  ;  and  Rev. 
John  H.  Raven,  D.D.,  has  been  installed  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary,  succeeding  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G. 
Lansing,  who  recently  resigned  on  account  of  illness. 

We  welcome  to  the  ever-increasing  number  of  periodical  publica- 
tions dealing  with  the  Bible  and  theology  the  new  journal  issuing  from 
the  two  great  English  universities,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  of  London.  It  bears  the  title  The  Journal  of  Theological 
Studies,  and  will  appear  quarterly  at  $3  a  year.  Subscriptions  may 
be  made  through  the  American  representatives.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
of  New  York.  The  editor  is  ]^lr.  C.  H.  Turner,  of  Oxford,  and  the 
assistant  editor  Rev.  Dr.  Barnes,  of  Cambridge.  The  Committee  of 
Direction  is  as  follows :  from  Oxford  University,  Professors  Ince, 
Driver,  Lock,  Moberly,  and  Sanday ;  from  Cambridge  University,  Pro- 
fessors Swete,  Kirkpatrick,  Ryle,  and  Stanton  ;  from  King's  College, 
London,  Principal  Robertson ;  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Robinson,  canon  of  West- 
minster. The  first  number  of  the  journal  contains  160  pages  of  octavo 
size,  and  presents  an  admirable  typographical  appearance.  The  articles, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  be  representative  of  the  field  which  the 
journal  purposes  to  occupy,  give  promise  of  a  magazine  which  shall  add 
materially  to  the  helps  for  students  of  theology.  Certainly  the  Com- 
mittee of  Direction  is  one  which  should  inspire  the  anticipation  of  a 
journal  which  shall  be  second  to  none  in  value  and  influence  upon  the 
English  biblical  and  theological  world. 
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The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible.  An  Account  of  the  Leading 
Forms  of  Literature  represented  in  the  Sacred  Writings. 
Intended  for  English  Readers.  A  new  edition,  revised  and 
partly  rewritten.  By  Richard  G.  Moulton,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1899.     Pp.  xvi  +  569.     $2. 

There  are  many  ways  of  viewuig  and  using  the  Bible.  It  may  be 
read  devotionally,  for  spiritual  uplift  and  growth;  or  practically,  for 
immediate  guidance  in  conduct ;  or  theologically,  to  increase  one's 
intellectual  knowledge  ;  or  historically,  to  learn  hovv  a  nation  has  lived. 
But  there  is  still  another  way  to  view  and  to  read  the  Bible  :  that  is,  to 
regard  it  as  literature,  and  to  study  its  characteristic  forms  of  composi- 
tion and  styles  of  expression,  and  to  estimate  its  literary  worth  and 
force.  That  it  is  literature,  and  has  these  literary  qualities,  we  now 
begin  again  to  realize.  When  the  biblical  books  were  written,  these 
qualities  were  recognized  in  them  fully.  They  were  not  written  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  producing  works  of  literary  art,  gems  of  literary 
composition  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  chief  aim  of  their  authors  was  spir- 
itual and  moral — to  improve  the  thought  and  conduct  of  men.  And 
the  supreme  value  and  use  of  the  Bible  today  are  just  those  which  the 
writings  originally  were  intended  to  serve,  namely,  to  guide  human 
belief  and  action  toward  truth  and  goodness. 

Nevertheless,  the  authors  of  the  biblical  books  understood  that 
this  service  could  best  be  rendered  by  giving  their  didactic  writings  as 
excellent  a  literary  form  as  possible ;  that  their  charm  and  perfection  of 
style  would  best  carry  their  messages  to  the  attention  of  men,  and  win 
an  influence  over  them.  And  this  excellence  of. literary  style  charac- 
terizes the  Bible.  Professor  Moulton's  book,  in  its  first  edition  pub- 
lished four  years  ago,  was  perhaps  the  pioneer  in  restoring  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  readers  of  the  Bible  its  literary  beauties.  In  the 
preface  Dr.  Moulton  says  : 

It  comes  to  most  people  as  a  novelty  to  hear  that  the  Bible  is  made  up  of 
epics,  lyrics,  dramas,  essays,  sonnets,  philosophical  works,  histories,  and  the 
like.  More  than  this,  centuries  of  unliterary  tradition  have  so  affected  the 
outer  surface  of  Scripture  that  the  successive  literary  works  appear  joined 
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together  without  distinction,  until  it  becomes  the  hardest  of  tasks  to  deter 
mine,  in  the  Bible,  exactly  where  one  work  of  literature  ends  and  another 
begins.  The  morphological  analysis  of  Scripture  thus  urgently  required  is 
precisely  the  purpose  to  which  I  have  applied  myself  in  the  present  work :  it 
is  "An  Account  of  the  leading  forms  of  Literature  represented  in  the  Sacred 
Writings."  And  its  underlying  principle  is  that  a  clear  grasp  of  the  outer 
literary  form  is  an  essential  guide  to  the  inner  manner  and  spirit  (pp.  v,  vi). 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  must  be  admitted  by  all,  and  there- 
fore the  literary  study  of  the  Bible  becomes  an  obvious  duty  along  with 
its  devotional,  theological,  and  historical  study.  For  those  who  wish 
to  apprehend  the  Bible  in  its  literary  characteristics,  Professor  Moul- 
ton's  work  offers  a  satisfactory,  indeed  the  only,  guide.  And  no  one 
can  consider  himself  well  instructed  in  the  Bible  who  has  not  gone  care- 
fully over  the  ground  traversed  by  this  book.  It  is  a  simple  statement 
of  fact  that  through  such  study  the  Scriptures  become  much  more  intel- 
ligible, more  attractive,  and  more  influential.  The  radical  difficulty  at 
the  present  hour  is  that  the  Bible  is  viewed  by  many  people  from  a 
fundamental!}'  wrong  standpoint.  The  corrective  for  this  is  a  thorough 
historical  and  literary  study  of  this  literature.  It  is  a  matter  for  sin- 
cere congratulation  and  gratitude  that  both  these  branches  of  study  are 
now  made  possible  for  all  in  the  many  excellent  works  for  this  purpose 
which  are  from  time  to  time  appearing. 

In  this  new  edition  Professor  Moulton  has  made  many  improve- 
ments. The  book  is  larger  by  some  forty  pages  than  the  first  edition, 
though  this  does  not  indicate  the  amount  of  increased  matter,  as  the 
whole  work  has  been  reset  and  contains  more  words  to  the  page.  Two 
additional  indexes  of  much  value  appear  at  the  end.  The  binding  and 
general  appearance  of  the  book  have  also  been  improved,  while  the 
price  has  not  been  increased. 

C.  W.  V. 


A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Samuel. 
By  Professor  Henry  P.  Smith,  D.D.  Internatio7ial  Critical 
Comme?itary.  New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1899.  Pp. 
xxxix  +  421.     S3,  net. 

The  books  of  Samuel  are  among  the  most  interesting  and  important 
in  the  entire  range  of  the  historical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  period  covered  is  that  which  saw  the  passage  from  the  disorgani- 
zation of  the  age  of  settlement  in  Canaan  to  the  firmer  structure  of  the 
monarchy.     It  includes  the  activity  of  three  of  Israel's  greatest  heroes. 
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Samuel,  Saul,  and  David.  The  language  and  style  in  which  the  careers 
of  these  heroes  are  described  cannot  be  surpassed  elsewhere  in  the  Old 
Testament  for  clearness,  simplicity,  vigor,  and  beauty.  Some  of  the 
narrations,  such  as  the  story  of  Samuel  and  Eli,  the  combat  of  David 
and  Goliath,  or  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  are  among  the  most  familiar 
and  impressive  in  all  Scripture. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  suffered 
more  in  the  course  of  the  transmission  of  the  text.  They  are  full  of  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  textual  problems,  before  which  the  scholar  not  seldom 
stands  in  uncertainty  and  dismay.  Since  the  questions  relating  to  sources 
and  the  critical  analysis  of  documents  have  come  to  the  front,  no  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  have  presented  more  baffling  and  unsatisfactory 
materials  for  the  application  of  critical  principles,  unless  those  of  the 
middle  books  of  the  Hexateuch  be  excepted.  The  various  documents 
exist  there,  but  their  lines  of  cleavage  and  their  relations  are  puzzling. 

The  commentator  on  Samuel,  therefore,  has  no  easy  task.  He 
must  be  a  master  of  textual  and  literary  criticism,  as  well  as  a  man  of 
piety,  appreciative  of  good  literature,  warm-hearted,  with  sympathetic 
as  well  as  scientific  insight  into  the  motives  and  impulses  of  the  men 
of  old  Israel.  Otherwise  his  work  will  be  one-sided  and  incomplete, 
either  learned  and  dull,  or  edifying  and  superficial. 

In  estimating  the  contribution  of  Professor  Smith  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  books  of  Samuel,  two  things  should  be  remembered  :  (i)  the 
design  of  this  series  of  commentaries  is  to  be,  above  all,  "critical," 
/.  <?.,  it  is  to  represent  the  foremost  modern  scientific  scholarship  in  the 
biblical  field,  and  is  not  to  be,  primarily,  either  attractive  or  edifying; 
(2)  these  two  books  are  treated  in  one  volume  of  moderate  size,  though 
in  bulk  they  are  more  than  twice  as  large  as  Judges,  which  has  an 
entire  volume  of  the  series  to  itself.  It  requires  extraordinary  con- 
densation of  matter  to  compress  the  necessary  comment  on  these  won- 
derfully rich  books  into  this  volume,  and  the  author  may  be  excused 
for  brevity  and  conciseness,  even  when  in  some  instances  they  balk  our 
expectation  by  their  dry  and  meager  contributions. 

So  the  volume  is  for  the  student  who  proposes  to  master  the  books 
of  Samuel  as  literary  and  historical  contributions  to  Israel's  life. 
Much  is  made  of  textual  criticism.  Careful  attention  is  bestowed 
on  the  analysis  of  the  sources.  Ample  references  are  given  to  the 
work  of  scholars  of  all  countries  and  times  who  have  contributed  to  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  books.  Professor  Smith  seems  to  have 
ransacked  the  libraries  with  great  diligence   for  everything  pertinent 
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to  his  subject.  To  show  how  largely  the  critical  side  of  his  task  has 
occupied  him,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  he  does  not  refer  to  Kirk- 
patrick's  two  modest  volumes  on  Samuel  in  the  Cambridge  Bible,  which 
are  preeminently  edifying  and  interpretative,  though  built  on  a  real 
basis  of  scholarship,  if  somewhat  belated.  To  Professor  Smith  "the 
only  help,"  "in  English,"  "to  the  understanding  of  this  part  of  the 
Bible  which  deserves  mention,  is  Driver's  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of 
the  Books  of  Samuel."     In  this  statement  one  has  his  point  of  view. 

To  say  that  this  critical  work  is  well  done  is  to  say  what  everyone 
knows  who  is  acquainted  with  Professor  Smith's  previous  contributions 
to  scientific  biblical  and  oriental  study.  Superior  as  have  been  the 
scholars  who  have  devoted  "themselves  to  the  study  of  the  books  of 
Samuel  —  and  one  need  mention  only  Wellhausen,  Driver,  and  Budde 
to  illustrate  this  —  Professor  Smith  shows  himself  able  to  digest  their 
work  and  contribute  something  of  his  own  to  carry  forward  the  investi- 
gation, in  a  solid  and  original  fashion,  to  a  higher  point.  This  volume 
will  remain  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  vigorous,  scientific,  and 
acute  contributions  to  the  critical  study  of  the  books  of  Samuel  —  a 
conspicuous  ornament  of  American  biblical  scholarship. 

G.  S.  G. 


A  Manual  of  Sunday-School  Methods.  By  Rev.  Addison  Pinneo 
Foster,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  American  Sunday-School 
Union.  Philadelphia:  The  American  Sunday-School  Union, 
1899.     Pp.  316.     $0.75. 

There  are  not  a  few  excellent  books  on  Sunday-school  manage- 
ment and  instruction.  Among  these  are  Trumbull's  Teachers  and 
Teaching,  Boynton's  The  Model  Sunday  School,  Wells'  Sunday-School 
Success,  Schauffler's  Ways  of  Working,  Hurlbut's  Graded  Sunday  Schools, 
Groser's  Sunday -School  Teachers'  Manual ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
psychological  and  pedagogical  features  of  Sunday-school  work,  Bald- 
win's Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and  the  Race,  Harris'  Psychologic 
foundations  of  Education,  James'  Briefer  Course  in  Psychology  and  Talks 
to  Teachers  on  Psychology,  Compayre's  Lectures  on  Teaching  and  Intel- 
lectual and  Moral  Development  of  the  Child,  Preyer's  Mental  Development 
of  the  Child,  Froebel's  Education  of  Man,  Harrison's  Study  of  Child 
Nature,  DuBois'  Point  of  Contact  in  Teaching, 

If  these  works,  and  some  others  which  might  be  named,  have  not 
set  forth  the  ideal   in   Sunday-school  methods  and  teaching,  they  at 
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least  have  described  that  which  is  far  in  advance  of  anything  yet 
actually  attained.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  these  books  should 
be  carefully  studied  by  ten  persons  where  they  are  now  studied  by 
one.  It  is  not  for  lack  of  a  better  standard,  clearly  furnished  in  this 
literature,  that  our  Sunday  schools  fall  so  far  short  of  even  a  moderate 
ideal.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  learned  as  to  what  the  true  Sunday- 
school  ideal  is,  in  organization,  method,  and  instruction.  But  the 
way  toward  that  ideal  is  already  sufficiently  clear  for  so  long  a  dis- 
tance that  few  schools  will  be  retarded  in  their  advance  by  the  work  of 
the  engineers  who  are  constructing  the  road. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  this  new  Manual  of  Sunday -School  Methods 
from  Dr.  Foster.  Within  the  limits  of  the  material  which  it  contains  — 
and  a  book  of  316  pages  is  not  a  small  book  —  one  can  express  the 
highest  admiration  for  the  author's  treatment  of  the  problems  of  the 
Sunday  school.  The  matter  is  well  arranged,  the  author  writes  suc- 
cinctly, with  great  vigor  and  clearness,  and  the  simple  wisdom  of  his 
views  impresses  one  on  every  page.  The  book  is  one  to  be  heartily 
recommended.  The  Sunday-school  superintendent  and  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher  who  will  give  it  their  attention  will  be  greatly  assisted, 
and  their  burdening  sense  of  drag  and  incompetency  in  their  school 
may  be  relieved  not  a  little. 

In  view  of  the  almost  unlimited  helpfulness  which  the  book  con- 
tains, one  is  not  inclined  in  a  brief  notice  to  enter  upon  a  criticism  of 
its  detailed  positions.  It  does  not,  however,  furnish  the  information, 
now  so  much  needed,  as  to  how  properly  to  grade  a  Sunday  school, 
although  it  heartily  advocates  such  a  gradation.  Many  superintend- 
ents and  teachers  are  ready  to  introduce  a  true  graded  system  into 
their  schools,  if  only  they  can  be  explicitly  directed  in  the  making  of 
the  change.  Again,  there  is  a  profound  and  widespread  dissatisfaction 
with  existing  schemes  of  Sunday-school  instruction,  and  thousands  of 
schools  are  ready  to  introduce  a  regular  course  of  study  —  a  graded 
curriculum  —  if  only  they  can  learn  what  this  curriculum  should  be,^ 
how  it  can  be  introduced,  and  what  material  is  available  for  such  a 
course. 

So  that  Dr.  Foster's  book,  excellent  as  it  is  within  its  own  limits,^ 
does  not  furnish  all  that  such  a  manual  might — perhaps  should  — 
contain.  There  can  be  no  question  that  we  must  grapple  promptly 
and  courageously  with  these  and  other  fundamental  problems  of 
Sunday-school  reconstruction. 

C.  W.  V. 
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The  Exiles'  Book  of  Consolation  Contained  in  Isaiah  XL-LXVI: 
A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Study.  By  Ed.  Konig,  M.A.^ 
D.D.  Translated  from  the  German  bv  Rev.  J.  A.  Selbie, 
M.A.     New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.     Pp.  218.     $1.50. 

The  critical  questions  connected  with  Isaiah,  chaps.  40-66,  have  been 
keenly  debated  during  the  past  five  years.  Professor  Konig  has  been  one 
of  the  latest  and  most  active  in  this  contest.  About  two-thirds  of  this 
book  appeared  in  two  articles  published  in  the  Neue  kirchliche  Zeit- 
schrift'xw  1898,  but  the  material  has  been  thoroughly  revised  for  this 
English  edition. 

The  first  question  taken  up  is  whether  the  "  Ebed-Yahweh "  pas- 
sages (Isa.  42  :  I— 4  ;  49  :  1-6  ;  50  :  4-9  ;  52:13 — 53:12)  constitute  a 
vital  part  of  the  narrative  of  chaps.  40-66.  After  a  very  minute  exami- 
nation of  a  multitude  of  questions  involved  in  this  discussion,  the  author 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  these  passages  sustain  such  a  living  and 
definite  relation  to  their  contexts  that  their  divorcement  cannot  be 
considered  as  warranted  or  legitimate.  They  do  not  in  anv  sense 
disturb  the  unity  of  chaps.  40-66. 

The  next  question  to  engage  attention  is  the  probable  date  of  these 
chapters.  Were  they  partially  or  wholly  post-exilic  ?  The  reply  to 
this  question  carries  the  author  into  an  elaborate  dissection  of  the 
arguments  of  Sellin,  who  has  decided  that  these  portions  of  Isaiah 
should  be  dated  from  515—500  B.  C,  /.  e.,  entirely  after  the  return  from 
the  exile.  The  positions  also  of  Ley,  Laue,  Bertholet,  and  Kittel 
receive  their  dues  at  his  hand.  His  detailed  examination  results  as 
follows:  "The  only  conclusion  I  can  arrive  at  is  as  follows:  .  .  .  . 
Isa.  40-55  is  exilic,  neither  post-exilic  nor  eschatological,  and  in  all 
probability  the  same  holds  good  also  for  the  grand  Passional,  Isa. 
52  :  13 — 53  :  12  ;  this,  too,  has  for  its  background  the  sufferings  of  the 
exile;  it  is  neither  post-exilic  nor  timeless"  (p.  153).  This  carries 
with  it  the  conclusion  that  Babylonia  was  the  place  of  composition, 
and  that  the  conditions  of  Israel  in  exile  supplied  the  basis  for  the 
prophet's  words.  "  We  must  see  the  existence,  the  activity,  and  the 
fortunes  of  that  Israel  which  in  faith,  in  work,  and  in  suffering  was 
true  to  its  God,  only  a  type,  but  really  a  type  of  the  spiritual  and  suf- 
fering Messiah"  (p.  171).  The  author  finds  no  direct  Messianic  pre- 
dictions in  the  grand  Passional,  nor,  for  that  matter,  in  any  of  the 
40-66  passages. 

The  principal  ideas  of  the  exiles'  book  of  consolation  are  (i)  the 
sovereignty  of  Israel's  God  over  nature  and  history,  (2)  the  servant 
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Israel  shall  extend  the  salvation  of  Yahweh  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
(3)  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  shall  both  be  yet  duly  recompensed. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  book  leaves  a  strange  impression.  If  one 
admits  Professor  Konig's  premises,  he  will  fall  in  with  his  conclusions. 
If  he  parts  company  with  him,  he  can,  by  the  same  skilful  handling  of 
words,  reach  the  conclusions  of  the  men  whom  he  (the  author)  combats. 

This  is  one  more  addition,  and  by  no  means  an  insignificant  one, 
to  the  already  voluminous  literature  on  the  literary  aspects  of  Isa. 
40-66.  We  are  now  ready  for  a  work  which  shall  devote  at  least  a 
proportionate  share  of  its  space  to  the  discussion  of  the  religious 
features  of  these  majestic  chapters. 

The  translator  has  done  his  work  well,  though  some  of  the  author's 
German  sentences  have  managed  to  get  into  English  dress. 

Ira  M,  Price. 
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EDITORIAL  LETTER. 


To  THE  Readers  : 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  show  that  never  before,  at  any 
one  time,  were  so  many  persons  as  now  —  literal  millions  — 
giving  their  earnest  attention  to  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Son  of  God.  "  He  must 
increase,"  said  John  the  Baptist  of  him.  Jesus  has  become  more 
and  more  the  guide,  the  inspiration,  the  savior  of  men.  Multiply 
literature  as  we  may,  the  gospels  are  not  superseded.  The  story 
they  tell  is  as  significant  as  when  first  written.  After  all  the  his- 
torical investigations  have  been  made,  and  the  ascertained  results 
have  been  accepted,  Jesus  stands  forth  unique  and  preeminent, 
essentially  as  before.  The  light  which  he  cast  into  a  gloomy 
world,  the  meaning  which  he  gave  to  life,  the  ideal  of  humanity 
which  he  established,  the  love,  hope,  and  service  which  he 
inspired  —  these  things  do  not  pass  away  with  the  years  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  take  hold  of  men  with  greater  and  still  greater 
strength. 

The  passing  century  has  been  arduously  engaged  in  the  his- 
torical study  of  the  New  Testament  facts  and  literature.  The 
history  of  long  ago  has  been  revivified,  our  understanding  of  first- 
century  events  has  been  in  some  respects  corrected,  and  it  is 
quite  within  the  facts  to  say  that  Jesus  stands  before  men  today 
as  a  historical  character  more  certainly  and  more  clearly  than 
in  any  previous  century  except  his  own.  We  are  thankful  for 
this  assurance  that  Jesus  was  real  ;  if  some  can  waive  the  ques- 
tion of  Jesus'  historicity,  the  majority  can  rest  only  in  a  certainty 
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that  Jesus  lived  among  men,  that  he  walked  and  taught,  that  he 
served  and  suffered,  that  he  lived  and  died  for  men. 

The  world  needs  to  know  Jesus  ;  and  to  know  him  —  really 
to  know  him  —  is  to  follow  him.  This  is  the  testimony  of  the 
ages.  All  the  exaltation  of  Jesus,  all  the  aspiration  toward 
Jesus,  which  have  been  bestowed  by  the  succeeding  generations 
of  Christians,  have  been  true  estimations  of  his  worth  to  these 
hungry,  struggling  souls  in  their  search  for  that  which  is  true 
and  permanent,  which  can  give  comfort  and  peace.  And  our 
problem  is  the  same  as  theirs  ;  we  need  Jesus  as  they  needed  him. 
We  need  the  forgiveness  which  he  promises,  the  trust  which  he 
inspires,  the  view  of  existence  which  he  had,  the  manner  of  life 
which  he  lived,  the  love  and  service  to  God  and  our  fellow-men 
which  he  taught  and  exemplified. 

A  true  historical  study  of  the  life  of  Christ  revives  within  us 
this  devotion  to  him,  this  determination  to  realize  within  our- 
selves his  ideal.  We  must  not  lose  our  perspective,  our  vision 
of  the  supreme  Christ,  when  we  enter  into  the  detailed  study  of 
his  life.  We  must  not  allow  our  practical  religious  interest  to  be 
stifled  by  our  historical  scholastic  interest,  when  we  undertake  to 
ascertain  more  exactly  the  events  of  Christ's  life  and  the  features 
of  his  work.  Some  men  make  this  mistake.  But  it  should  not 
be  so  with  us,  for  we  have  seen  Jesus  in  his  wisdom,  power,  and 
glory,  and  we  cannot  forget  him.  We  desire  to  know  Christ  as 
he  was,  to  learn  by  historical  study  the  actual  Christ  of  the  first 
century.  If  the  ideal  Christ  which  has  grown  up  in  our  minds 
needs  to  be  corrected  by  the  gospel  picture  of  the  historical 
Christ,  we  have  not  lost  him  —  rather  we  have  found  him. 

And  when  we  have  found  the  true  Christ,  our  duty  is  the 
same  as  it  was  before,  to  adore  and  to  follow  him.  Some  people 
in  these  days  look  with  disfavor  upon  warmth  of  religious  feel- 
ing. These  persons  are  not  wise  counselors.  Let  us  be  fervent 
with  love  toward  God  and  one  another;  let  us  be  active  and 
untiring  in  service  to  humanity.  This  is  the  real  knowledge,  the 
genuine  imitation,  of  Christ. 

We  express  our  thanks  to  those  who,  responding  to  our 
request  last  month,  have  sent  us  comments  and  criticisms  upon 
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the  "Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ."  All  of  these 
suggestions  are  receiving  careful  consideration.  We  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  others  also  about  the  Studies,  in  what  respects 
they  are  good,  and  how  they  may  be  improved. 

We  feel  some  confidence  that  the  new  method  adopted  in  the 
present  volume  for  noticing  current  book  and  periodical  litera- 
ture will  meet  with  general  approval.  Six  months  ago  we 
inquired  what  the  wishes  of  our  readers  were  for  this  depart- 
ment. There  were  many  replies.  A  few  desired  us  to  continue 
the  extensive  quarterly  bibliography  which  we  have  been  sup- 
plying for  the  past  two  years.  But  the  great  majority  preferred 
a  simpler  list  given  monthly.  So  we  return  to  the  earlier  method 
of  the  Biblical  World,  and  give  a  select  list  of  books  and 
articles  chosen  for  their  value  to  the  general  body  of  Bible  stu- 
dents, omitting  material  which  belongs  to  the  scholastic  field, 
and  including  only  a  few  publications  in  foreign  languages. 

We  believe  that  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  this  monthly 
list  of  current  literature  will  be  much  increased  by  the  system  of 
annotations  which  is  introduced.  The  number  of  books  and 
periodicals  multiplies  so  rapidly  in  these  days  that  one  cannot 
own,  or  even  read,  them  all,  yet  neither  can  one  afford  to  be 
ignorant  of  them.  It  needs  some  method  by  which  one  can 
extract  the  essence  of  these  publications  quickly  and  cheaply. 
Something  can  be  done  in  this  direction  by  these  brief  characteri- 
zations and  epitomes  of  interesting  books  and  articles.  Books 
of  special  value  will  continue  to  receive  full  reviews  ;  other 
books  will  be  noticed  with  or  without  annotation,  as  merit  sug- 
gests and  space  permits.  Articles  of  special  value  will  be  anno- 
tated by  a  brief  summary  of  the  discussion  and  conclusion,  as 
far  as  space  limits  allow.  Concise  criticism  will  not  be  absent 
from  the  annotations. 

The  more  extensive  bibliography,  which  some  will  still  desire, 
is  to  be- continued  in  the  American  Journal  of  Theology,  so  that 
none  of  our  readers  need  be  disappointed  in  the  new  arrange- 
ment. 

The  Editors. 
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PROFESSOR  ALEXANDER  BALMAIN  BRUCE. 
AN  APPRECIATION. 


By  Professor  John  E.  McFadyen, 
Knox  College,  Toronto,  Can. 


There  are  brilliant  scholars  and  great  teachers  at  Oxford  ; 
and  yet,  a  year  or  two  ago,  it  used  to  be  nothing  uncommon  for 
an  Oxford  student  of  theology  to  express  a  certain  wistful  envy 
at  the  theological  opportunities  enjoyed  by  the  men  of  the  Glas- 
gow Free  Church  College.  The  staff  of  the  college  was  unusually 
strong.  One  professor  at  least  was  known  and  loved  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken  ;  even  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  in  a  foreign  dress  his  words  found  a  gracious  welcome. 
Others  had  won  a  reputation  and  wielded  an  influence  far  beyond 
the  circles  of  their  own  church  and  country.  In  the  college 
there  was  everything  calculated  to  stimulate  the  enthusiasm, 
train  the  intellect,  and  inspire  the  imagination  of  young  men 
studying  for  the  ministry  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Of  the  genial 
and  venerable  Principal  Douglas,  who  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
from  the  foundation  of  the  college  in  1857  to  the  appointment 
of  Professor  Smith,  and  who  linked  the  present  life  of  the  college 
with  the  past — as  a  student  he  was  contemporary  with  Principal 
Caird  —  the  younger  generation  of  students  saw  but  little,  except 
at  the  opening  and  close  of  the  college  sessions,  though  he 
was  known  to  all  by  repute  as  an  accurate  Hebrew  scholar,  and 
as  one  who  had  in  various  ways  laid  the  college  under  many 
obligations.  Then  there  was  Professor  Lindsay,  who  com- 
bined a  profound  acquaintance  with  philosophy  and  an  unusu- 
ally intimate  knowledge  of  mediaeval  life  and  theology  with 
the  keenest  interest  in  the  practical,  and  especially  the  mission- 
ary, affairs  of   the  modern   church.     And   there   was    Professor 
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Candlish,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  he  could  have  conducted 
any  chair  in  the  faculty ;  a  sensitive,  retiring  scholar,  whose 
massive  learning  was  a  continual  astonishment  to  those  who 
stood  on  more  intimate  terms  with  him.  His  successor.  Profes- 
sor Denney,  would  be  a  strong  man  in  any  church.    With  his  fine 

scholarship,  his  large  philo- 
sophic mind,  his  noble 
enthusiasms,  his  sane  and 
reasoned  orthodoxy,  he  in 
many  ways  admirably 
supplemented  the  teaching 
of  Professor  Bruce,  whose 
pupil  he  had  been.  Then 
there  was  Professor  Drum- 
mond,  that  marvelous,  gen- 
tle, beautiful  soul,  whom  to 
know  was  to  love  ;  a  living 
argument  for  the  compati- 
bility of  the  scientific  and 
the  religious  spirit.  His 
very  presence  was  an  inspi- 
ration. And  there  was 
Professor  G.  A,  Smith,  to  whom  the  preachers  of  two  continents 
are  indebted,  and  whose  books  admittedly  rank  as  English 
classics.  With  his  versatility  and  varied  learning,  his  extraor- 
dinary acquaintance  with  literature,  and  his  power  to  bend  it  to 
the  illustration  of  prophecy ;  with  his  fascinating  style,  his  bril- 
liant imagination,  his  magnetism  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  man,  he 
touched  all  his  work  with  a  romance  and  a  poetry  which  are  as 
welcome  as  they  are  rare  among  professional  theologians. 

No  wonder  Oxford  was  envious.  One  of  those  whose  books 
had  been  a  discipline  and  an  inspiration,  and  whose  voice  her 
sons  would  fain  have  oftener  heard,  was  Professor  Bruce,  who  on 
August  7  last  passed  from  his  abundant  earthly  labors,  and 
who  left  the  church  of  Christ  throughout  the  world  the  poorer 
for  his  passing.  For,  in  spite  of  his  great  services,  not  only  to 
theology,  but  to   Christianity,   he  left  certain    cherished  plans 
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unfulfilled.  His  energy  was  tireless  as  his  brain  was  fertile,  and 
he  had  not  yet  said  his  last  word  on  the  New  Testament,  though 
all  his  work  was  stamped  with  such  consistency  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  line  which  the  unsaid  words  would  have 
taken. 

It  is  much  to  be  ushered  into  the  world  of  liberty  and  joy 
which  Professor  Bruce  opened  for  so  many  whose  spirits  were 
worn  with  the  agnosticism  or  the  dogmatism  of  the  age.  But 
his  brave  and  welcome  message  has  a  deeper  meaning  for  those 
who  have  looked  upon  that  rugged  face  and  into  those  searching 
eyes,  which  could  yet  be  so  kindly,  and  who  have  heard  that 
voice,  with  its  homely  Scottish  accent,  and  the  deep  ring  behind 
it  of  a  great  conviction,  which  often  rose  and  warmed  to  passion. 
For  Professor  Bruce  could  not  be  dull.  All  that  he  said  was 
instinct  with  life  and  tremulous  with  the  pulse  of  personal 
experience.  He  felt ;  he 
knew ;  and  he  spoke  as 
one  who  felt  and  knew. 
He  cared  nothing  for  the 
graces,  and  less  than 
nothing  for  the  tricks,  of 
public  speaking  ;  and  it  was 
all  the  more  impressive 
when  he  would  lift  his  eyes 
from  the  manuscript  of  his 
lecture  and  raise  his  right 
hand,  when  about  to  utter 
some  incisive,  passionate 
word  against  sham  in 
religion,  or  to  flash  a 
piercing  light  upon  some 
gospel  text.  "  How  hardly 
shall  they  that  /t^?;^  ^riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God!" 
'That  must  be  the  true  reading,"  he  would  say,  "they  that  have, 
not  they  that  trust  in;  for  for  them  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
hard,  but  impossible."  There  was  a  fine  congruity ^between  the 
man   and   his  work  :  externals  were  nothing  to  him.     In  style 
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as  an  author  and  in  manner  as  a  man  his  aim  was  to  be  forceful 
rather  than  elegant.  His  thought  is  great  and  massive  ;  he 
leaves  it  to  others  to  chisel  it  into  shapes  of  beauty. 

His  early  doubts  and  struggles  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the 
unique  apologetic  work  he  was  to  do  for  his  generation.     The 

religion  which  he  learned 
in  his  Perthshire  home, 
and  which  was  quickened 
by  the  noble  struggle  that 
resulted  in  the  Disruption 
and  in  the  founding  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
expressed  itself  in  the 
resolution  to  study  for  the 
ministry  of  that  church. 
But  his  strong  mind  soon 
began  to  stir  and  question  ; 
his  was  a  mind  to  demand 
a  reason  for  the  faith  it  was 
to  embrace,  and  Strauss' 
Lebenjesu  seemed  to  shake 
the  pillars  of  his  religion 

THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  J.  S.  CANDLISH  ,      •     r  j    ^-  t^ 

to  their  foundation.  It  was 
a  sorrowful  time  for  him,  as  those  who  might  have  helped  him 
were,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  better  disciplined  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  than  in  speculation.  So  almost  single- 
handed  he  had  to  cut  his  way  out  of  the  thicket  inch  by 
jnch.  The, discipline  was  hard,  but  invaluable.  It  was  this 
critical  experience  that  taught  him  to  realize  so  vividly  the 
doubts  raised  by  legitimate  speculation,  and  to  state  so  fairly  the 
case  of  his  opponent.  For  he  had  almost  stood  upon  his  oppo- 
nent's ground — almost,  but  not  altogether.  For,  while  he  had  an 
extraordinary  power  of  intellectual  sympathy,  he  had  no  moral 
affinities  except  for  that  which  was  morally  true ;  hence  his 
horror  of  pantheism.  That  determined  the  limit  of  his  influence. 
He  did  not  profess  to  help  men  who  had  no  ethical  interests  to 
an  understanding  of  Christianity.     He  wrote  for  the  man  whose 
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mind  was  darkened,  but  whose  heart  was  pure.  Doubt  as  such 
was  to  him  pathetic  ;  but  earnest,  honest  doubt  was  sure  to 
count  upon  his  tenderest  consideration.  He  neither  hoped  nor 
attempted  to  convince  those  who  refused  to  bring  to  the  investi- 
gation the  moral  qualities  without  which  no  religion,  least  of  all 
Christianity,  can  be  appreciated  or  even  understood.  Those  who 
denied  the  faith  because  it  suited  them  to  deny  it  would,  he 
held,  be  more  likely  to  be  convinced  by  experience  than  by 
argument,  and  he  devoted  his  great  apologetic  powers  to  those 
whose  faith  had  been  shaken  by  biblical  criticism,  philosophy, 
or  science. 

Wooden  apologetic  had  alienated  more  than  it  had  helped ; 
and  keenly  "sensible  of  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  the 
divine  word  by  its  professional  expounders,"  he  set  himself  to 
show  the  "  sweet  reasonableness  "  of  Christianity,  i.  e.,  the  Christi- 
anity of  Christ  —  a  reason- 
ableness so  cogent,  he  be- 
lieved, as  to  attract,  if  not 
convince,  any  fair  mind  the 
moment  it  was  adequately 
presented.  The  force  of  his 
apologetic  depends  upon  two 
considerations.  He  was  abso- 
lutely fair  to  any  system  of 
truth,  whether  ancient  reli- 
gion or  modern  philosophy, 
which  it  devolved  on  him  to 
criticise ;  he  never  scored 
points  unworthily.  And 
again,  he  defended  the  faith 
he  loved  in  the  language  of 
his  own  age — one  might  even 
say,  in  the  language  of  the  common  people.  For  he  is  never 
recondite.  The  cultured  skeptic  will  find  in  him  a  foeman 
worthy  of  his  steel  ;  but  the  plain  man  may  follow  him,  for  he 
has  an  instinctive  abhorrence  of  the  language  of  the  schools. 
He  made  it  his  business  to  master  at  first   hand    the    leading 
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phases  of  contemporary  thought  as  well  as  of  pagan  religion ; 
and  with  a  penetration  which  was  partly  a  gift  and  partly  the 
result  of  his  studies  in  the  gospels,  he  saw  unerringly  where  a 
system  was  weak  and  where  it  was  strong — how  much  could  be 
safely  conceded   to   an  opposing    religion    or    philosophy,  and 

where  the  line  must  be 
firmly  drawn.  Some  of 
his  friends  thought  that 
his  concessions  were  too 
generous  and  left  those 
whom  he  convinced  with 
nothing  but  beggarly  rudi- 
ments. Beggarly  they  cer- 
tainly were  not.  If  his 
creed  was  short,  it  was 
great ;  and  whatever  it 
omitted,  it  comprised  "the 
things  most  important  to 
be  known  and  worthy  to 
be  believed."  And  those 
things,  he  held,  were  cer- 
tainties—  proved  by  satis- 
factory historical  evidence 
to  be  certainties.  The  strength  of  Professor  Bruce's  apologetic 
is  that  it  is  not  an  apologetic  of  speculation,  but  of  fact.  Specu- 
lation had  too  often  obscured  the  faith  it  had  sought  to  interpret. 
What  Dr.  Bruce  did  was  to  let  the  great  gospel  facts  shine  in 
their  own  light.  In  this  way  they  apologized  for  themselves ; 
or,  rather,  they  needed  no  apology.  "What  Jesus  says  about 
God  and  man  and  their  relations  needs  no  elaborate  system 
of  evidences  to  commend  it."  To  Dr.  Bruce  the  Christian 
verities  were  verities ;  they  had  nothing  to  fear  but  mis- 
understanding. Though  firmly  holding  that  there  was  a 
Christian  view  of  the  world,  it  was  not  so  much  for  the  view 
as  for  the  facts  that  he  cared.  Characteristically ;  for  his 
genius  was  historical  and  interpretative  rather  than  specu- 
lative. 
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Taking  his  stand,  then,  on  the  indisputable  facts  of  Christ's 
life  and  their  necessary  implications,  he  fearlessly  faced  —  indeed, 
in  most  cases  welcomed — the  conclusions  and  hypotheses  of 
criticism  and  science.  Evolution,  if  conclusively  proved,  would 
not  by  one  jot  or  tittle  weaken  his  defense ;  no  more  would  the 
most  radical  results  of  Old  Testament  criticism.  Indeed,  there 
is  nowhere  within  the  same  compass  so  trenchant  and  convincing 
an  exposition  of  the  nature  and  development  of  Old  Testament 
religion  as  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  "Historical  Preparation 
for  Christianity,"  in  his  Apologetics.  Both  in  Scripture  and  in 
nature  Professor  Bruce  would  only  have  seen  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  great  principle  of  gradual  growth,  for  which,  in  so 
manv  different  connections,  he  contends.  "The  two  evolutions 
should  be  faced  with  the  same  spirit  of  fearless  trust."  Every 
defense  of  the  faith  was, 
he  felt,  insecure  which  had 
to  assume  the  impossibility 
of  principles  the  applica- 
tion of  which  made  history 
and  nature  so  luminous.  Dr. 
Bruce  never  made  the  mis- 
take of  denying  to  workers 
in  other  fields  the  rights 
which  he  claimed  in  his 
own.  He  had  too  much 
confidence  in  the  great  facts 
on  which  he  laid  supreme 
emphasis,  and  too  just  a 
view  of  the  unity  of  truth 
and  of  the  legitimacy  of 
all  earnest  search  after  it, 
to  suppose  that  Christianity 
was  incompatible  with  a  hypothesis  which  might,  in  the  end, 
prove  true. 

He  had  an  extraordinary  genius  for  making  apologetic  capi- 
tal out  of  difficulties.  It  might  be  the  double  dealing  of  Jacob ; 
it  might  be  the  quotation  of  prophecy  by  St.  Matthew,  or  the 
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omission  of  an  incident  or  phrase  by  St.  Luke :  all  was  laid 
under  contribution.  While  the  older  harmonistic — for  which 
Dr.  Bruce  had  no  respect  —  racked  its  brains  to  account  for  dis- 
crepancies and  ended  by  convincing  nobody  but  those  who 
were  responsible  for  it,  Dr.  Bruce  welcomed  discrepancies  as 
independent,  because  divergent,  testimony,  and  used  them  to 
illustrate  either  the  essential  historicity  of  the  incident  in  ques- 
tion, or  the  literary  methods  or  religious  interests  of  the  evan- 
gelists. 

■  Professor  Bruce's  intellect  was  piercing,  as  it  was  massive. 
It  went  down  with  almost  relentless  thoroughness  to  the  roots 
of  every  question  it  handled.  But  for  him  the  roots  were  never 
in  metaphysics ;  or  if  they  were,  then  we  must  say  that  he  did 
not  care  to  go  so  far.  He  used  to  confess,  half  modestly, 
half  humorously,  when  any  of  his  students  treated  the  class 
to  an  erudite  discussion  of  Hegel,  that  his  own  criticism  might 
not  be  very  trenchant,  as  he  had  not  given  so  much  time  to  that 
great  philosopher  as  perhaps  he  deserved.  He  had  little  inclina- 
tion for  metaphysics,  though  his  Humiliation  of  Christ,  which 
subtly  threads  the  labyrinths  of  the  kenotic  theories,  suggests 
that  he  might  have  been  as  great  in  speculation  as  in  apologetic, 
had  he  cared  to  be.  But  he  cared  not.  In  him  speculative 
interests  were  swallowed  up  by  a  consuming  passion  for  the  ethi- 
cal in  religion.  It  is  significant  that  so  venerable  an  argument 
as  the  cosmological  is  dismissed  by  him  in  half  a  page.  Many 
of  the  difificulties  of  Christianity  he  answered  by  simply  waiving 
the  metaphysical  aspect  of  them  and  emphasizing  the  ethical. 
The  self-humiliation  of  Christ,  e.  g.,  interested  him  not  so  much 
because  of  its  metaphysical  mystery  as  because  of  its  power  to 
captivate  the  moral  imagination  and  affections ;  and  from  this 
point  of  view  the  divinity  of  Jesus  became  a  doctrine  worthy  of 
all  acceptation.  So  with  the  perfection  of  Jesus.  It  was  through 
his  comradeship  in  human  suffering  and  temptation  that  he  was 
perfected.  So  with  miracle.  Miracle  became  credible  —  under 
certain  conditions  even  necessary ;  but  only  as  an  exhibition  of 
character,  only  as  embodying,  not  simply  attesting,  a  reve- 
lation.    So  with  prophecy.     Prophecy  was  not  prediction,  but  the 
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preaching  of  the  divine  righteousness  and  love.  Thus  it  was  not  so 
much  the  mystery  as  the  moral  depth  and  beauty  of  Christianity 
that  attracted  Dr.  Bruce.  The  Christianity  he  defended,  like  all 
the  work  he  did,  was  instinct  with  character ;  in  it  there  was  no 
room  for  anything  mechanical.  Prophecy  that  was  magically 
predictive,  miracle  that  was  not  integral  to  revelation,  were  as 
abhorrent  to  him  as  deism.  So  he  gave  us  back  our  Bible  with 
miracle  credible  and  prophecy  intelligible,  and  all  transfigured 
by  the  kindly  light  of  God's  increasing  purpose  of  redemption, 
which  shone  in  its  fulness  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Now,  Professor  Bruce  found  the  inspiration  of  his  apologetic 
in  Christ ;  not  so  much  in  the  Bible  as  in  Christ.  With  him  the 
study  of  the  gospels  was  nothing  less  than  a  passion.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  his  life  to  learn  of  Christ  and  to  lead  others  to  him  ; 
it  was  this  that  made  him  at  once  an  exegete  and  an  apologete, 
and  in  both  departments  a  master.  For  him  Christianity  was 
Christ,  and  Christ  was  in  the  gospels  as  he  was  nowhere  else. 
True,  the  Old  Testament  pointed  to  Christ,  both  by  its  speech 
and  by  its  silences;  and  the  epistles  —  that  to  the  Hebrews 
more  perhaps  to  Dr.  Bruce  than  those  of  St.  Paul  —  expressed 
the  new  spirit  which  came  with  Christ.  But  "  the  gospels  are 
the  core  of  the  Bible."  Dr.  Bruce  cared  more  for  the  grace 
and  truth  as  they  shone  in  the  face  of  Christ  than  for  any  apos- 
tolic expression  of  them.  He  had,  indeed,  a  keen  sense  of  the 
essential  unity  of  the  New  Testament,  and  part  of  his  life-work 
was  to  call  attention  to  the  unity  that  underlay  the  four  differ- 
ent expressions  which  the  New  Testament  gives  to  the  gift  of 
God  which  came  with  Christ.  But  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  marked  preference  for  the  gospels.  He  would  frankly  say 
that  certain  truths  enunciated  by  Christ  could  only  come  from 
him,  as  they  were  over  the  head  of  the  apostolic  church.  The 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  its  insistence  on  the  temporariness 
of  Leviticalism,  and  its  strong  emphasis  on  the  temptations 
through  which  Christ  was  perfected  and  the  experience  through 
which  he  learned  obedience,  was,  indeed,  very  congenial  to  him. 
In  a  different  way,  too,  the  Pauline  epistles,  which  he  interpreted 
with  power.     But  he  had  not  so  much  natural  affinity  for  the 
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Pauline  presentation  of  the  gospel.  The  intense  individuality 
of  St.  Paul's  experience  and  the  controversial  situation  in  which 
much  of  his  work  was  born  deprived  his  presentation  of  Chris- 
tian truth  of  the  catholic  persuasiveness  of  the  gospels.  "  God 
could  have  done  without  him,"  says  Dr.  Bruce,  rather  character- 
istically. What  the  age  needed  more  and  what  Dr.  Bruce  gave 
it  was  a  fresh  interpretation  of  the  synoptic  gospels,  which,  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say,  he  rediscovered.  He  saw  that  with  the 
Christ  of  the  gospels  Christianity  stood  or  fell ;  and  he  sought 
to  bring  him  near  by  emphasizing  his  humanity,  his  geniality, 
his  originality,  above  all  his  love,  the  sweep  and  the  hopeful- 
ness of  his  message,  the  antagonism  it  aroused  among  conven- 
tional men,  the  swiftness  of  its  reception  by  the  simple-hearted. 
In  the  Galilean  Gospel  the  healthful  breezes  of  the  Galilean  hills 
blow  about  us,  and  the  freshness  of  the  early  evangel  comes  back 
upon  us.  It  is  not  an  accident,  therefore,  that  Professor  Bruce 
begins  his  Apologetics  with  a  chapter  on  the  apologetic  elements 
in  the  New  Testament. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Professor  Bruce  was  an  optimist ; 
to  that  he  was  compelled  by  his  faith  in  Christ.  After  pointing 
out  the  aposiopesis  in  the  Hebrew  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse, 
"  I  had  fainted  unless  I  had  believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord,"  he  would  say  to  the  class  :  "  Fainted  !  worse  things  than 
that  will  happen  to  the  man  who  does  not  believe  to  see  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord."  But  his  was  the  optimism  that  had 
emerged,  not  without  scars,  from  a  fierce  struggle  with  pessi- 
mism. No  optimism,  he  used  to  say,  was  worth  much  which 
did  not  feel  how  much  there  was  in  the  world  to  make  a  man  a 
pessimist.  In  every  direction  there  was  much  to  chill  one  who 
believed  in  the  divineness  of  Christianity.  He  cared  more  for 
the  kingdom  than  for  the  church.  The  visible  church,  in  which 
he  saw  more  rabbis  than  prophets,  presented  to  him  in  the  main 
rather  a  sorry  spectacle.  Torn  by  divisions,  quibbling  over  specu- 
lative distinctions,  resting  upon  ancient  creeds  which  no  longer 
represented  the  living  faith  of  the  church,  there  could  be  no  thought 
of  "claiming  for  her  authority,"  but  "  rather  that  a  generous  view 
be  taken  of  her  shortcomings,"  and  a  reconstruction  of  the  church 
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on  a  new  and  wider  basis  he  held  to  be  necessary.  The  failure 
of  his  own  contribution  to  this  reconstruction  in  the  Modem 
Church,  for  which  he  enlisted  the  labors  of  men  of  many  shades 
of  theological  opinion,  probably  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion  of 
the  church. 

Nowhere,  he  held,  was  that  lack  of  initiative  characteristic  of 
vital  Christianity  more  obvious  than  in  the  church's  attitude  to 
the  creeds.  "Things  as  they  are  are  far  from  satisfactory ;"  and 
the  remedy,  according  to  him,  was  that  the  church  should  express 
her  own  faith,  not  rest  in  ancient  expressions  of  it.  But  Dr. 
Bruce  was  too  great  a  man  to  deny  that  there  was  a  real  sense  in 
which  the  ancient  creeds  had  permanent  validity.  "Faith  may 
ultimately  receive  as  truth  dogmas  from  which  it  recoiled  in 
incredulity."  After  rejecting  the  various  modern  humanistic 
theories  of  Christ's  person,  he  deliberately  adds  :  "We  therefore 
decide  to  remain  with  the  Christ  of  the  creeds."  True,  that  was 
in  1874.  But  he  indorsed  that  decision  later;  and  anyone  who 
knows  the  work  of  Dr.  Bruce  will  admit  that,  in  the  deepest 
sense,  it  is  conservative,  with  the  reservation  that  to  him  the 
only  orthodoxy  worth  conserving  was  one  of  "moral  conviction." 
All  the  great  doctrines  would  remain ;  only,  however,  for  those 
who  saw  their  ethical  basis  and  implications. 

Professor  Bruce  was,  before  all  things,  a  practical  man.  Not, 
indeed,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  though  that  he  was  too,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  his  energetic  support  of  the  movement  for  preventing 
the  lapse  of  strangers  who  came  from  the  rural  districts  to  the 
towns,  and  also  by  his  enthusiastic  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
improvement  of  church  music.  But  he  was  practical  in  the 
higher  sense  of  aiming,  in  all  his  work,  at  the  edification  of  the 
church.  His  truth  is  systematic,  because  his  search  for  it  was 
logical ;  but  he  is  not  a  systematizer.  While  denying  the  com- 
petence of  the  mere  litterateur  to  enter  into  the  inner  secret  of 
the  Scriptures,  he  yet  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  a  natural, 
at  most  doctrinal,  as  opposed  to  a  dogmatic,  interpretation, 
"  believing  that  we  have  to  do" — in  the  epistles,  ^.  ^. — "with 
rhetoric  and  poetry  rather  than  with  dogmatic  theology."  But 
a  creed  of  some  sort  was  indispensable;  and  the  construction  of 
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this  creed  was  the  work  of  Dr.  Bruce's  life.  In  years  of  patient 
work  he  laid  the  foundation  for  it.  He  laid  bare  the  solid  facts 
on  which  men  might  securely  build  ;  in  particular,  the  exceeding 
wonder  of  the  redeeming  love  of  God  in  Christ.  And  toward 
the  end  he  formulated  those  facts  in  a  children's  primer,  which 
might  in  time  have  been  followed  by  a  catechism  on  a  more 
elaborate  scale.  This  was  in  1896.  But  years  before  this  he  had 
expressed  his  sense  of  the  need  of  such  a  catechism — and  he 
had  felt  the  need  years  before  he  expressed  it — in  words  which 
have  so  rich  a  biographical  value  that  they  are  worth  quoting : 
"Who  is  to  prepare  the  primer  ?  ....  The  work  must  be  done,  in 
the  first  place,  by  some  individual  Christian  man,  who  has  seen 
with  open  face  the  beauty  of  Jesus,  and  on  whose  heart  it  lies  as 
a  burden  to  show  to  others  what  he  has  himself  seen,  and  to 
whom  has  been  given  the  rare  power  to  present  spriritual  truth  in 
the  poetic,  naive,  simple,  yet  not  shallow  way  that  wins  children. 
And  this  man  will  not  come  from  among  those  who  make  a 
savior  of  church,  or  creed,  or  sacrament.  Completely  emanci- 
pated from  ecclesiasticism,  and  dogmatism,  and  sacramentarian- 
ism,  he  will  have  but  one  absorbing  care  and  passion  —  to  make 
the  young  know  and  love  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  not  quite  unfair 
to  regard  that  as  a  piece  of  unconscious  autobiography.  "  Not 
among  those  who  make  a  savior  of  church,  or  creed,  or  sacra- 
ment." "No  text  nor  combination  of  texts,"  he  once  said  to  an 
interesting  young  Roman  Catholic  who  was  arguing  with  him, 
"  could  ever  persuade  me  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  sacramentarian." 
The  primer  did  not  give  universal  satisfaction,  mainly  because  it 
did  not  directly  concede  —  some  thought  even  indirectly  denied  — 
truths  rightly  regarded  as  essential  to  Christianity.  But  it  is 
only  fair  to  remember  that  the  primer  does  not  represent  the 
width  of  Bruce's  own  creed.  It  deliberately  excludes  transcen- 
dental mysteries,  however  credible,  because  unintelligible  to  the 
child  mind  for  which  it  was  intended. 

There  seemed  a  curious  contrast  between  Dr.  Bruce  and  his 
gospel :  the  grace  of  his  message  and  the  bluntness  of  its  expres- 
sion, and  the  occasional  brusqueness  of  his  manner,  which  showed 
itself  not  least  in  the  easy  abruptness  of  his  prayers.     Without 
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the  persuasive  grace  which  sits  on  the  lips  of  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, without  that  almost  weird  fascination  which  attracted 
to  another  colleague  the  admiration,  almost  the  reverence,  of  the 
Christian  world,  he  had  yet  a  grace  and  a  fascination  of  his  own. 
No  man  ever  threw  more  of  himself  into  his  work  than  did  Dr. 
Bruce.  The  man  was  never  lost  in  the  theologian.  Like  Car- 
lyle,  whom  he  loved,  his  books  were  written  with  his  heart's  blood, 
and  every  word  he  spoke  was  quivering  with  purpose.  To  hear 
him  denounce  the  cruel  criticism  with  which  conventional  men 
wound  a  man  of  originality,  or  commend  a  preacher  who  had 
spoken  a  brave  word  against  iniquity  in  high  places ;  or  to  listen 
to  his  voice  instinct  with  tremulous  sympathy  as  he  spoke  of 
Christ  walking  on  in  lonely  abstraction  before  his  disciples  — 
these  are  memories  that  cannot  fade,  and  must  have  seriously 
affected  the  thought  and  preaching  of  Scotland.  And  some- 
times he  would  rise  to  real  and  rousing  eloquence,  as  when  he 
showed  how  Christ's  work  translated  men  from  legalism  to 
liberty,  and  how  his  sacrifice  was  valid  for  evermore,  because  he 
"through  an  eternal  spirit  offered  up  himself."  I  shall  never 
forget  the  breathless  interest  with  which  we  listened  to  his  great 
lecture  on  these  words,  or  the  ringing  applause  with  which  it 
closed. 

In  character,  temper,  and  mission  there  was  much  in  Dr. 
Bruce  that  recalls  Luther.  He  had  not  Luther's  popular  gifts, 
nor  did  he  altogether  share  his  attitude  to  St.  Paul.  But  he  was 
like  him  in  his  practical  aims  and  unswerving  purpose,  in  his 
frank  and  fearless  criticism  of  men  and  things,  in  the  almost 
youthful  buoyancy  which  sustained  him  when  his  heart  was  sore 
at  the  failures  or  follies  of  the  church,  in  his  susceptibility  to 
music,  in  his  sternness  toward  all  that  was  false  and  shallow,  in 
his  combination  of  brusqueness  with  geniality  and  even  tender- 
ness, in  his  power  of  theological  initiative,  in  his  emphasis  on 
the  intelligent  interpretation  of  Scripture.  He  was  always  ready 
to  listen,  not  only  with  patience,  but  with  interest,  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  others ;  to  him  truth  was  truth,  whether  it  came  from  a 
young  man  or  an  opponent.  His  generous  outlook  often  exposed 
him   to   misunderstanding.      He   told   me   once   of   a  man  who, 
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instead  of  going  to  church,  used  to  spend  his  Sunday  mornings 
in  scattering  crumbs  for  the  birds  on  the  walks  of  the  parks. 
"That  was  his  gospel,"  he  said;  and  added,  "And  a  very  good 
gospel  it  was."  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  man  should  be  an 
offense  to  ultra-orthodoxy ;  but  he  neither  courted  the  favor  nor 
feared  the  censure  of  the  religious  public.  He  spoke  from 
experience  of  the  "bitter  and  relentless  spirit  of  conservatism," 
which  thwarts  any  attempt  to  "introduce  new  thoughts  about 
God  and  things  divine,  or  new  modes  of  giving  outward  expres- 
sion to  the  spiritual  life."  But  he  was  a  brave,  prophetic  soul, 
who  could  dare  to  stand  alone ;  and  by  his  candor,  his  inde- 
pendence, his  courage,  his  insight,  he  performed  for  his  genera- 
tion a  service  peculiarly  his  own. 


\ 


There  was  probably  no  busier  man  in  his  generation  than  Dr. 
Bruce.  Every  morning  he  was  at  his  desk  by  half-past  seven, 
and  his  whole  life  was  crowded  with  activities.  But,  while  he 
profoundly  influenced  the  inner  life  of  the  church,  he  was  in  no 
sense  an  ecclesiastic ;  and  the  story  of  his  life  is,  in  the  main,  the 
record  of  his  literary  and  professional  activity.  Born  at  Forgan- 
denny,  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  on  January  30,  183 1,  and  educated 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  Free  Church  College, 
Edinburgh,  he  acted,  as  is  still  usual  in  Scotland,  for  two  or  three 
years  as  assistant,  after  completing  his  divinity  course.  In  1859 
he  was  ordained  to  his  first  full  charge  at  Cardross,  about  twenty 
miles  west  of  Glasgow,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Clyde.  He 
often  looked  back  with  pleasure  to  this  period  of  his  life,  with  its 
quiet  years  of  preparation  for  the  work  he  was  destined  to  do, 
and  the  friendships  he  found  with  many  simple,  but  congenial, 
receptive  spirits,  to  whom  his  teaching  was  both  strength  and 
joy.  He  gave  his  best  to  the  country  congregation  to  which  he 
ministered  ;  for  it  was  they  who  were  first  privileged  to  hear  the  dis- 
courses which  were  subsequently  published  as  the  Traitmig  of  the 
Twelve,  and  which  brought  him  at  once  to  the  front.  Nine  years 
afterward  he  was  called  to  Broughty  Ferry.  In  1874  he  received 
the  appointment  to  the  Cunningham  lectureship,  which  may  be 
said  to  have   determined   his   future ;    for  the  lectures  on   the 
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Humiliation  of  Christ,  delivered  on  that  foundation,  were  followed 
in  the  next  year  by  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of  New 
Testament  exegesis  and  apologetics  in  the  Free  Church  College, 
Glasgow.  He  was  now  free  to  devote  his  exceptional  energies 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  studies  dear  to  him  from  his  pastorate, 
and  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  of  his  chair. 
With  Professor  Bruce  nothing  took  precedence  over  his  class 
work ;  he  never  allowed  outside  engagements  to  interfere  with 
the  responsibilities  of  the  two  departments  committed  to  him  ;  and 
as  all  his  own  work  was  so  earnest  and  thorough,  he  could  not 
tolerate  anything  slipshod  on  the  part  of  his  students. 

It  was  only  natural,  however,  that  so  fresh  and  original  a 
thinker  should  be  invited  to  other  constituencies  ;  so  we  find  him 
delivering  important  lectures,  or  series  of  lectures,  in  London, 
Oxford,  Edinburgh,  New  York,  and  elsewhere.  Indeed,  some 
of  his  greatest  books  are  simply  the  collected  or  expanded  lec- 
tures delivered  on  such  occasions,  e.g.,  The  Chief  End  of  Revelation, 
which  was  delivered  in  part  before  the  Presbyterian  College, 
London,  and  the  Miraculous  Element  in  the  Gospels,  delivered 
before  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  The  rapid- 
ity with  which  he  worked  is  almost  phenomenal,  and  advancing 
age  seems  to  have  increased  rather  than  impeded  his  energy.  Of 
his  published  works,  two  fall  within  the  seventies  {Training  of  the 
Twelve,  1871  ;  Humiliation  of  Christ,  1876);  six  within  the  eigh- 
ties {Chief  End  of  Revelation,  1881  ;  Galilean  Gospel  dind  Parabolic 
Teaching  of  Christ,  1882  ;  Miraculous  Elemefit  in  the  Gospels,  1886  ; 
Life  of  William  Denney,  1888  ;  Kingdom  of  God,  1889) ;  and  seven, 
including  some  of  his  largest  works,  within  the  nineties  {Apolo- 
getics, 1892;  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity,  1894;  "Critical 
Commentary  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels,"  in  the  Expositor  s  Greek 
Testament,  and  With  Open  Face,  1896;  Providential  Order,  1897; 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  1899;  closely  followed  by  the  Moral  Order, 
published  posthumously  only  a  short  time  ago).  It  is  interest- 
ing to  watch,  in  this  development,  where  his  interests  lay,  and 
also  how  consistent  and  permanent  they  were.  There  are  apolo- 
getic works  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end;  viz.,  Chief  End, 
Apologetics,  Moral  and  Providential  Order.     The  New  Testament 
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as  a  whole  claimed  his  attention  from  1876,  the  date  of  the 
Humiliation^  to  the  publication  of  the  Hebrews,  in  1899.  But  the 
gospels  are  his  earliest  and  strongest  love.  With  them  he  began 
in  the  Training  of  the  Twelve ;  to  them  he  recurs  again  and  again, 
in  1882,  1886,  1889;  and  this  work  was  fitly  closed  with  a 
detailed  exposition  of  the  text  which  had  inspired  all  his  former 
labors,  and  a  masterful  delineation  of  the  salient  features  in  the 
life  and  teaching  of  the  Savior. 

To  students  the  stimulus  and  freshness  of  Professor  Bruce's 
•teaching  largely  lay  in  the  continual  advance  of  his  mind,  which 
constantly  impelled  him  to  write  fresh  sets  of  lectures.  As  soon 
as  one  course  was  ready  for  publication,  another  course  was 
under  way  for  delivery  to  his  class.  His  popularity  with  the 
students  was  unbounded ;  there  was  always  a  crowd  of  men 
eager  to  sit  beside  him  and  listen  to  his  often  astonishingly  frank 
criticisms  of  preachers,  books,  and  movements,  when  it  came  his 
turn  to  preside  —  in  Glasgow  the  professors  take  week  about  — 
over  the  daily  college  dinner.  Naturally,  the  freedom  with  which 
his  published  works  expressed  unusual  opinions  led  to  serious 
misgivings  in  many  quarters.  The  Kingdom  of  God,  in  particular, 
had  been  supposed  to  be  altogether  too  pronounced,  and  the 
offense  which  it  raised  was  heightened  by  the  publication,  about 
1890,  of  the  Modem  Church,  which  did  not  live  through  very 
many  numbers.  Such  a  reception  of  such  an  effort  could  not 
but  be  disappointing  to  a  man  of  Professor  Bruce's  temperament ; 
it  is  said  he  remarked  on  this  occasion  that  he  did  not  know  that 
the  elect  were  so  few.  In  the  next  general  assembly  he  was 
admonished ;  he  replied  in  a  fine,  impressive  speech,  which  con- 
vinced the  majority,  and  should  have  convinced  all,  that  the 
church  had  in  him  an  evangelist  as  well  as  an  expositor.  He 
enjoyed,  after  as  before,  the  confidence  of  all  but  the  extreme 
conservative  party  in  the  church.  That  his  conspicuous  services 
and  influence  were  gratefully  recognized  by  the  university  of  the 
city  in  Which  he  taught  is  proved  by  his  appointment  to  the  Gif- 
ford  lectureship  for  1896-8  —  in  some  ways  the  highest  honor 
which  the  university  has  it  in  her  power  to  bestow  ;  and  cer- 
tainly no  lecturer  has  fulfilled  the  demands  of  the  trust  more 
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admirably  than  he.  The  students  were  justly  proud  of  this 
great  distinction  and  greeted  him  the  day  after  the  opening  lec- 
ture as  only  students  can.  He  never  sat  in  the  moderator's  chair 
of  his  own  church,  though  his  name  was  seriously  mentioned  in 
that  connection  within  the  last  few  years.  He  was  certainly  not 
a  church  leader  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  the  church 
probably  now  regrets  that  she  did  not  confer  this  distinction 
upon  the  foremost  apologete,  and  one  of  the  foremost  exegetes, 
in  the  land. 

Quietly  and  unobtrusively,  but  with  deep  and  true  devotion, 
he  loved  his  students  and  followed  their  careers  with  eagerness. 
Toward  the  last  his  thoughts  were  much  with  them,  and  he 
would  sometimes  look  with  wistful  forecast  into  the  coming 
days,  which  he  trusted  their  influence  was  to  bless.  One  who 
knew  him  very  intimately  for  many  years,  and  who  was  much 
with  him  during  his  last  illness,  writes  to  me :  "  It  was  only  dur- 
ing his  illness  that  one  could  see  how  much  he  loved  his  stu- 
dents." He  hoped  till  almost  the  end  to  resume  his  work  next 
session,  and  he  worked  on  and  on,  till  his  strength  was  exhausted. 
He  literally  died  at  his  post.  But  no  one  could  watch  the  faith 
and  hope  and  energy  of  that  beautiful  old  age  without  believing 
more  firmly  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 


SOME  TYPES  OF  JUDAISM  IN  THE  TIMES  OF  JESUS. 


By  Professor  J.  S.  Riggs,   D.D., 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


No  LIFE  can  be  fully  estimated  apart  from  its  surroundings. 
The  forces  with  which  or  against  which  a  man  has  to  work  are 
an  essential  part  of  his  life-history.  In  knowing  them  we  can 
more  adequately  know  him,  as  we  study  his  unfolding  experience. 
The  life  of  Jesus  is  not,  in  this  respect,  exceptional.  While  he 
was  and  is  the  Savior  for  all  times,  he  was  no  less  a  man  of  a 
particular  time.  A  full  knowledge  of  that  particular  time  is 
needful  to  an  adequate,  accurate  interpretation  of  him.  Jesus 
was  born  and  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  a  Judaism  whose  varying 
types — the  results  of  its  historical  development — confronted 
him  with  ideals  and  aims  with  which  he  had  to  reckon. 

Because  he  was  a  teacher  of  religion,  and  every  phase  of 
Jewish  life  was  determined  by  religious  interests,  his  public  min- 
istry was  from  first  to  last  amid  the  wondering,  questioning, 
doubting,  antagonizing  representatives  of  those  interests  with 
which  he  would  not  be  identified.  A  brief  study  of  some  of  its 
types  will  reveal,  not  only  the  varied  forms  of  Judaism,  but  also 
the  spiritual,  vital  character  of  the  Master's  doctrine. 

The  two  essentials  of  the  Judaism  of  Christ's  day  were  the 
law  and  the  Messianic  hope.  It  is  in  its  attitude  toward  one  or 
both  of  these  that  each  type  has  its  defining  characteristics. 
Pharisaism  emphasizes  both  ;  Sadduceeism,  only  one.  Essenism 
emphasizes  one,  and  by  over-emphasis  becomes  an  exaggerated 
Pharisaism.  Hellenism  according  to  its  strength  measured  its 
interest  in  each.  The  Zealots,  while  holding  to  the  one,  so 
threw  their  impatient  energies  into  the  realization  of  the  other 
that  they  were  willing  to  wreck  the  nation.  Here  and  there  an 
earnest  soul  saw  the  spiritual  import  of  each  and  rejoiced  in  the 
teachings  of  Jesus. 
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The  scribes  and  Pharisees  were  the  religious  teachers  of  the 
nation.  They  were  more  ;  they  were  the  watch-dogs  of  ortho- 
doxy. In  the  schools  and  Sanhedrin  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  the 
synagogues  throughout  the  land,  they  used  their  influence  and 
power  to  glorify  the  law.  Their  ideals  were  virtually  the  same. 
They  sought  after  a  righteousness  which  was  to  be  attained  by 
the  observance  of  legal  requirements.  In  a  body  of  traditions 
which  expanded  the  Mosaic  law,  and  applied,  by  refinements  in 
interpretation,  its  precepts  to  all  the  details  of  life,  they  believed 
that  they  had  set  up  a  nobly  comprehensive  righteousness  which 
would  make  surer  the  sanctity  of  the  law  itself.  Their  schools 
were  constantly  the  arena  of  speculative  discussion.  They  lost 
sight  of  great  principles  in  the  complexity  of  rules  which  their 
own  ingenuity  had  devised.  As  a  consequence,  they  external- 
ized religious  duty.  Life  was  hedged  about  with  petty  and 
burdensome  restrictions.  Joyous,  moral  freedom  was  lost. 
Religion  became  an  anxious  care,  in  view  of  exacting  demands, 
and  a  well-nigh  hopeless  confession  of  failure  of  ability  to  meet 
them.  Every  outward  expression  of  fidelity  was  quickened. 
Prayer,  fasting,  alms-giving,  the  ritual  of  ceremonial  cleansing, 
and  the  sacrificial  offerings  —  all  were  attended  to  with  punctili- 
ous fidelity.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  were  not  the  sponta- 
neous, glad  rendering  of  the  spirit,  but  the  working  out  of  a 
formal  requirement,  they  became  inevitably  tainted  with  pride, 
as  far  as  one  was  successful,  and  with  selfishness  in  that  one's 
whole  effort  was  solely  for  his  own  salvation.  Against  no  trend 
in  Jewish  life  did  Jesus  speak  with  plainer,  severer  words  than 
against  this.  The  Pharisaism  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  sub- 
ject of  his  most  bitter  denunciations.  There  were  undoubtedly 
Pharisees  and  Pharisees.  Many  noble,  sincere,  earnest  men  were 
to  be  found  among  them,  but  the  Savior's  word  to  the  best  of 
them  was,  "You  must  be  born  again."  To  this  type  of  Judaism 
we  owe  the  form  of  much  of  Christ's  instruction.  With  ruthless 
step  he  walked  through  the  tangled  meshes  of  scribal  teaching 
and  rescued  the  great  principles  of  the  law  which  their  ingenious 
weaving  had  completely  covered.  The  fatal  feature  of  this  form 
of  Judaism  was  its  spiritual  blindness.     It  guarded  the  sabbath 
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day  and  the  Scriptures  with  hyperscrupulous  care  and  yet  found 
life  in  neither.  It  had  no  eyes  for  vital  spiritual  realities.  It 
dreamed,  indeed,  of  a  righteous  Messiah,  but  in  the  new  kingdom 
which  he  was  to  set  up  scribes  and  Pharisees  were  sure  of  citizen- 
ship, and  the  glory  of  it  all  should  be  in  its  supremacy  over  "the 
nations."  Very  early  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  the  shadow  of 
this  unspiritual  force  fell  upon  him.  It  required  no  miraculous 
foresight  on  his  part  to  see  that  he  must  ultimately  suffer  under 
its  inevitable  antagonism.  The  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  virtu- 
ally set  up  the  cross  on  Calvary. 

As  Jesus  moved  about  in  Judea  and  Galilee,  he  crossed  now 
and  then  the  path  of  a  peculiar  order  of  men,  whose  white  gar- 
ments, kindly  faces,  and  earnest  mien  would  attract  attention 
wherever  seen.  While  among  men,  they  were  not  of  them. 
They  were  monks  before  the  time  of  monasticism,  devoted  to  a 
life  of  purity,  poverty,  and  service.  These  were  the  Essenes, 
that  strange  expression  of  religious  life  in  Judaism  having  its 
headquarters  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  sect 
was  Pharisaic  in  its  emphasis  upon  separation  from  all  that  was 
unclean,  but  its  teaching  had  elements  which  did  not  originate 
upon  Jewish  soil.  By  no  interpretation  of  the  law  could  the 
Essenes  derive  from  it  the  injunction  to  worship  the  sun,  to 
abstain  from  bloody  sacrifices,  such  as  were  daily  offered  in  the 
temple,  and  to  eschew  marriage,  and  to  hold  themselves  aloof 
from  the  life  and  interests  of  the  nation.  The  sincerity  of  their 
piety,  and  their  unselfish  interests  in  others,  especially  in  those  of 
their  order,  were  unquestionable.  There  was  much  in  them  that 
Jesus  could  sympathize  with  and  approve  of,  but  it  is  a  large 
mistake  to  identify  him  with  this  exceptional  type  of  Judaism. 
Asceticism,  the  prime  mark  of  Essenism,  was  no  part  of  the  creed 
of  the  Master.  His  interpretation  of  "in  the  world,  yet  not  of  it " 
was  far  different  from  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Dead  Sea  com- 
munity. He  had  another  way  to  offer  men  toward  that  purity 
for  which  these  earnest  souls  were  striving.  With  one  clear 
teaching,  such  as  that  which  declared,  "  not  that  which  goeth 
into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man,"  he  would  have  banished  their 
priest-cooks  who  alone  could  prepare  food  for  them.  In  offering 
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himself  to  them  as  the  Messiah  he  would  have  called  upon 
them  to  change  their  fundamental  notions  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  both  present  and  future  ;  for  they  made  little  of  Messi- 
anic expectations.  The  single  requirement,  "repent,  believe  in 
me,"  offered  alike  to  noble  and  peasant,  priest  and  harlot,  would 
seem  too  simple  to  these  devotees,  who  must  needs  serve  three 
years  of  probation  before  they  could  have  full  admission  to 
the  order.  Earnest,  charitable,  and  devoted  to  high  ideals  of 
character,  as  many  of  the  Essenes  were,  their  power,  methods, 
and  hopes  were  not  those  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Monasticism 
in  any  form  or  age  is  not  consonant  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity. 

Whatever  complexity  of  life  Judea  had  to  offer  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord,  it  was  all  to  be  found  in  the  busy  places  of  Jerusalem, 
The  outer  court  of  the  temple  was  a  veritable  gathering  place  of 
people  from  all  nations.  It  was  in  Jerusalem  that  Jesus,  in  all 
probability,  first  met  the  Sadducees  —  that  proud  nobility  among 
the  priesthood  who  made  religious  interests  secondary  to  politi- 
cal and  social  power  ;  who  also  made  the  most  of  what  this  life 
could  bring  them,  since  they  believed  in  no  other.  Like  the 
Pharisees  they  honored  the  law ;  unlike  them  they  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  binding  force  of  tradition.  They  believed  in 
providence,  but  like  the  Gentiles  they  cared  more  for  food  and 
raiment  than  for  any  possible  form  of  a  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Court  interests  were  more  vital  to  them  than  those  of  the  temple. 
A  palace  in  their  eyes  was  a  greater  institution  than  a  synagogue. 
They  could  be  strict  in  judgment  with  men,  but  serenely  dis- 
honest with  God.  A  king  close  at  hand  was  more  important 
than  a  Lord  in  the  sky.  Liberal  concessions  to  state  and  social 
interests  were  the  part  of  wisdom.  The  overwrought  ideals  of 
Pharisaic  scrupulosity  and  Essene  sanctity  were  to  them  alike  the 
creations  of  fanaticism.  In  the  days  of  the  Maccabean  struggle 
the  Pharisees  had  taken  their  stand  on  the  true  order  of  vital 
interests.  Their  decision  was,  religion  first,  then  politics.  They 
would  have  been  content  with  religious  freedom.  The  Saddu- 
cees reversed  the  order,  and  in  consequence  loved  the  prestige  of 
wealth  and  social  station.    Hence,  when  Jerusalem  afterward  fell. 
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they  disappeared.  Their  occupation  was  gone.  Both  their 
creed  and  their  ideals  made  them  fine  specimens  of  worldly- 
minded  religionists.  They  were  as  capable  of  understanding  the 
beatitudes  as  of  reading  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  A  spiritual 
kingdom  with  love  as  its  bond  of  unity,  and  self-abnegating  serv- 
ice as  its  basis  of  honor  and  preferment,  was  to  them  simply 
moonshine.  They  were  strangers  to  even  the  rudiments  of  spir- 
itual knowledge.  Much  as  they  differed  from  the  Pharisees, 
they  were  at  one  with  them  in  their  eager  desire  to  stamp  out 
the  heresy  of  the  Nazarene  teacher.  The  chief-priests  have 
their  share  with  the  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  in  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  crucifixion. 

With  the  exception  of  some  whose  humble,  devout  lives  kept 
true  to  the  spiritual  import  of  the  Old  Testament  promises  and 
hopes,  the  great  body  of  the  people  followed,  afar  off  it  may  be, 
in  many  instances,  but  nevertheless  followed  in  the  line  of  one 
of  these  types  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Before,  however,  we 
turn  to  speak  of  them,  it  will  be  well  to  look  at  some  peculiar 
types  which,  in  part,  blend  with  those  already  given.  Two  of 
these  have  their  distinguishing  characteristic  in  that  modifying 
force  which  for  over  two  centuries  had  been  more  or  less  active 
in  Palestine.  That  force  was  Hellenism,  the  attractive,  enrich- 
ing force  of  Greek  culture,  Greek  customs,  and  Greek  ideals. 
How  completely  it  might  have  brought  Judea  itself  under  its 
magic  power,  had  it  not  presumed  to  lay  a  violent  hand  upon 
the  law,  we  shall  never  know.  We  do  know  that  it  had  accom- 
plished surprising  changes  in  Jerusalem  before  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  drove  the  nation  into  revolt.  The  Maccabean  struggle  on 
its  spiritual  side  is  the  grim  conflict  of  Judaism  and  Hellenism, 
and  in  its  ongoing  were  crystallized  the  Pharisaism  and  Saddu- 
ceeism  outlined  above.  Sadduceeism  was  naturally  always  open 
to  the  influences  of  the  outside  world.  Its  easy  serenity  was 
not  once  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  the  theater,  the  gym- 
nasium, and  the  race-course  in  and  near  Jerusalem.  It  welcomed 
the  innovations  which  broadened  and  enlivened  the  experience 
of  a  remote  capital,  and  brought  it  into  touch  with  the  great 
western    world.     Jerusalem   was    no  stranger   to   this  seductive 
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power  when  Jesus  walked  its  narrow  streets.  Herod  had 
gloried  in  the  service  of  Augustus,  who  took  up  Alexander's 
policy  of  unifying  his  empire  by  bringing  all  its  diverse  elements 
face  to  face  with  the  customs  and  thinking  of  that  broad  Hellen- 
ism which  had  gathered  unto  itself  the  best  products  of  various 
lands  and  times.  From  another  point  of  view,  then,  than  Sad- 
duceeism  itself  we  may  speak  of  this  Hellenistic-Jewish  type, 
and  perhaps  also  of  its  converse,  the  Jewish-Hellenistic,  for  it  was 
possible  for  some  to  keep  their  faith  and  yet  see  in  the  treasures 
of  the  Occident  ways  and  thoughts  worthy  of  acceptance,  and  in 
no  wise  derogatory  to  an  intelligent  fidelity  to  the  law.  These 
Jewish-Hellenists  were  neither  Pharisees  nor  Sadducees,  but 
broad-minded  disciples  of  a  true  and  generous  Judaism.  They 
neither  lost  themselves  in  a  hasty,  indiscriminate  adoption  of 
foreign  customs  and  conceptions,  nor  did  they  turn  away  in 
indignation  and  scorn  from  anything  and  everything  that  did 
not  bear  upon  its  front  the  stamp  of  Judaistic  origin.  If  once 
they  could  hear  the  message  of  the  gospel,  they  would  be  ready 
for  its  world-wide  import,  and  for  its  recognition  of  all  that  is 
good  and  true  in  every  land  and  time. 

Still  another  type  blends  in  part  with  Pharisaism,  and  yet 
stands  apart  from  it  by  reason  of  the  fiery  purpose  which  fairly 
consumed  it.  This  was  the  Zealot.  When  the  Pharisees  turned 
aside  from  national  interests  and  placed  their  hope  of  deliver- 
ance from  foreign  control  in  that  faithful  observance  of  the  law 
which  should  bring  in  the  Messiah,  the  Zealots  heard  their  call 
to  rise  up  and  rest  not  till  the  hated  Romans  were  forever  out 
of  the  land.  The  law,  too,  was  the  Zealot's  watchword,  and  his 
strong  right  arm  must  prepare  the  way  and  hasten  the  time  of 
the  Messiah's  incoming.  No  half-measures  were  in  his  com- 
pend  of  duty.  Rebellion,  robbery,  assassination  were  part  of 
the  desperate  means  by  which  he  worked  toward  his  aim.  His 
zeal  at  last  inflamed  a  war  with  Rome,  made  the  land  a  desola- 
tion, and  Jerusalem  a  mass  of  hopeless  ruins.  The  humble, 
gentle  teacher,  bidding  his  questioners  "  render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Caesar's,"  must  needs  begin  with  some  other 
word  than  this,  if  he  would  gain  a  Zealot's  ear. 
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Surely  it  was  no  easy  ministry  to  which  the  baptism  called 
the  Master.  What  an  arduous  mission  to  bring  to  Judaism  the 
tidings  of  a  gospel  wholly  spiritual  ;  to  make  preparation  for  a 
worship  which  should  require  neither  a  Gerizim  nor  a  Jerusalem  ; 
to  found  a  kingdom  which  should  make  nothing  of  the  distinc- 
tions, Jew,  Greek,  Roman  ! 

Only  the  lowly  in  heart  could  receive  it,  and  in  Judaism 
such  were  to  be  found  :  men  and  women  whose  spiritual  needs, 
whose  humble,  obscure  lives,  could  be  responsive  to  the  glad 
tidings.  It  was  this  type  of  Judaism  in  which  and  by  which 
Christianity  began.  The  family  in  Nazareth,  the  family  in  the 
hill  country  of  Judea,  the  fishermen  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  — 
these,  and  others  like  them,  were  the  points  of  contact  of  the 
old  with  the  new.  They  were  not  the  best  types,  as  the  world 
makes  estimate.  They  were  unlearned  and  without  influence. 
Jerusalem,  with  all  her  wealth  and  power,  would  not,  could  not, 
see  her  day  of  grace.  Her  very  culture  had  made  her  blind. 
The  docile,  humble  mind  of  those  who  needed  many  lessons 
from  Jesus  before  they  could  grasp  the  truth  he  had  to  give  was 
the  only  one  into  which  his  truth  could  find  ready  entrance.  This 
does  not  mean  that  no  one  from  the  other  great  types  of  Jewish 
religious  life  received  his  message.  Scattered  through  the  pages 
of  the  gospels  are  the  names  of  those  who  came  from  among 
the  Pharisees,  the  Hellenists,  and  even  the  Zealots,  to  Jesus. 
But  Pharisaism,  Scribism,  Sadduceeism,  Essenism,  Hellenism, 
and  the  Zealots  had  other  thoughts  and  aims  and  hopes  than  the 
gospel  sets  forth.  It  was  in  the  great  body  of  the  people  who 
followed  their  religious  teachers,  indeed,  but  with  no  such 
ingrained,  unalterable  conceptions  as  held  the  minds  of  those 
who  taught  them,  that  Jesus  found  response.  And  even  then 
he  had  patiently  to  wait  and  work,  opening  carefully  his 
Messianic  revelation,  repeating  again  and  again  the  lessons  of 
the  inner  meaning  of  the  law  and  sacrifice,  to  die  at  last  only 
half  understood. 


HOW  JESUS  GATHERED  HIS  FIRST  DISCIPLES. 


By  Professor  E.  I.  Bosworth, 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


According  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  Jesus,  as  he  walked  along 
the  beach  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  saw  four  fishermen,  at  least  two 
of  whom  were,  perhaps,  not  ordinary  fishermen,  but  well-to-do 
fish  packers,  with  a  number  of  servants  in  their  employ.'  These 
four  men  he  summoned  to  follow  him,  and,  strangely  enough, 
without  any  apparent  objection  or  hesitation  they  complied  with 
his  request.  They  accompanied  him  on  a  tour  of  synagogue 
preaching  throughout  the  numerous  villages  of  Galilee,  in  which 
his  burning  theme  was  the  speedy  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  in  which  he  attracted  attention  to  himself  as  a  healer 
of  disease.^  Upon  his  return  to  Capernaum  he  went  out  to 
the  beach  again,  and  this  time  saw  a  tax  collector  sitting  in 
his  office.  The  same  authoritative  summons  was  given  him,  and 
was  followed  by  the  same  unhesitating  obedience.^  These  men 
were  called  his  "  disciples," '^  and  after  a  time  were  appointed, 
with  seven  others,  to  be  "  apostles."  ^ 

The  query  is  :  What  drew  these  men  to  Jesus  ?  Was  he  a 
stranger  to  them,  the  irresistible  spell  of  whose  authoritative 
manner  constrained  them,  or  had  they  known  him  before?  If 
they  had  known  him  before,  did  they  think  him  to  be  the 
Messiah,  or  did  they  regard  him  at  the  time  simply  as  a  great 
prophet  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  come  later  to  see  in  him 
the  Messiah  ?  In  pursuance  of  the  theory  that  they  saw  in  him 
at  the  beginning  only  a  great  prophet,  it  is  said  that  the  confes- 
sion of  belief  in  Jesus'  Messiahship  made  by  Peter,  at  a  com- 
paratively late  period  in  the  history  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Jesus,^  was  the  first  expression  of  an  opinion  which  he  had  only 
recently  formed.     This  theory,  of  course,  does   not  accept  the 

» Mark  1 :  20.  3 Mark  2  :  13,  14.  SLuke6:i3. 
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narrative  in  the  first  chapter  of  John's  gospel,  which  represents 
these  four  men  who  appear  in  the  first  chapter  of  Mark  as 
having  been  drawn  to  Jesus  (presumably  at  an  earlier  period 
than  that  mentioned  in  Mark)  by  the  conviction  that  he  was  the 
Messiah. 

In  case  one  considers  the  first  chapters  of  John's  gospel 
historically  trustworthy,  as  does  the  present  writer,  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  first 
disciples  were  drawn  to  Jesus  can  be  constructed  that  shall 
include  all  the  material  afforded  by  the  four  gospels.  Such  an 
effort  must  take  account  of  the  fact  that,  well  on  in  the  ministry 
of  Jesus,  even  the  parties  among  the  people  that  were  favorably 
disposed  toward  him  did  not  think  that  he  considered  himself 
to  be  the  Messiah,  but  supposed  him  to  be  a  prophetic  fore- 
runner of  the  Messiah.  "And  in  the  way  he  asked  his  disciples, 
saying  unto  them.  Who  do  men  say  that  I  am  ?  And  they  told 
him  saying,  John  the  Baptist ;  and  others,  Elijah ;  but  others. 
One  of  the  prophets."  ^  To  be  sure,  this  opinion  that  he  was  a 
prophet  may  conceivably  have  been  a  retreat  from  an  earlier  sur- 
mise that  he  was  the  Messiah,  but,  even  in  that  case,  it  shows  that 
Jesus  had  never  presented  himself  to  the  people  as  the  Messiah  ; 
for  then  they  could  only  have  retreated  to  the  opinion  that  he  was 
an  impostor.  If,  up  to  this  late  period  in  his  ministry,  the  friends 
of  Jesus  among  the  people  had  seen  no  evidence  that  he  thought 
himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  how  could  it  be  that,  as  the  first 
chapter  of  John's  gospel  represents,  a  company  of  disciples  in  the 
very  beginning  was  drawn  toward  him  by  the  conviction  that 
he  was  the  Messiah  ?  An  attempt  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  an 
answer  to  this  question  is  made  in  the  following  statements. 
The  dove  and  the  voice  from  heaven  at  the  time  of  Jesus' 
baptism  were  signs  perceived  by  Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist  only. 
John  the  Baptist  then  publicly  proclaimed  Jesus  as  a  great  person- 
age, the  latchet  of  whose  shoe  he  was  not  worthy  to  unloose,^ 
but  he  did  not,  in  these  public  utterances,  definitely  announce 
him  as  the  Messiah.  It  was  this  general,  suggestive,  but  not 
explicit  testimony   to  which  reference  was  later  made  in  John 

^  Mark  8  :  27,  28  ;  cf.  Matt  16  :  13,  14  ;  Luke  9 :  18,  19.  "John  i  :  27. 
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3:26  and  10  :  40,  41,  in  which  passages  the  Baptist  is  said  to 
have  borne  testimony  to  Jesus.  That  this  testimony  was  not  an 
explicit  designation  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  is  evident,  not 
merely  from  the  fact  that  the  Baptist  retained  his  company  of 
disciples,  but  from  the  more  significant  fact  that  his  disciples 
were  later  annoyed  because  Jesus  was  reported  to  be  gaining 
a  larger  following  than  that  of  the  Baptist.  "And  they  came 
unto  John  and  said  unto  him,  Rabbi,  he  that  was  with  thee 
beyond  Jordan,  to  whom  thou  hast  borne  witness,  behold,  the 
same  baptizeth,  and  all  men  come  to  him."  9  If  the  Baptist  had 
publicly  proclaimed  Jesus  as  Messiah,  his  disciples  would  have 
been  neither  surprised  nor  offended  at  Jesus'  popularity.^"  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  Baptist  did  privately 
designate  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  to  a  small  inner  circle  of  his 
disciples,  who,  unlike  the  main  body  of  his  disciples,  left  him 
and  attached  themselves  to  Jesus."  These  men  went  quietly 
to  a  few  of  their  friends  with  the  suggestion  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  private  suggestion 
originating  with  the  Baptist,  a  group  of  five  or  six  disciples 
gathered  about  Jesus." 

It  seems  strange,  at  first  thought,  that  the  Baptist  and  these 
first  disciples  should  not  have  openly  published  their  discovery 
of  the  Messiah.  The  explanation  of  their  silence  is  afforded  by  a 
fact,  strongly  emphasized  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  namely,  the 
vigorous  insistence  of  Jesus  that  no  public  reference  to  his 
Messiahship  should  be  made.  He  is  represented  as  sternly  for- 
bidding any  such  confession  on  the  part  of  the  demoniacs  who 
recognized  him, '3   and  as  continuing,  even  late  in  his  ministry, 

9  John  3  :  26. 

'°  Dr.  Sanday,  in  his  admirable  article  on  "  Jesus  Christ  "  in  the  Hastings  Bible 
Dictionary,  Vol.  II,  p.  615,  explains  the  fact  that  the  public  did  not  suppose  Jesus  to 
have  regarded  himself  as  the  Messiah  by  the  supposition  that,  although  the  Baptist  had 
given  explicit  public  testimony  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  his  testimony  "  had  reached 
but  few,  and  w^as  by  this  time  generally  forgotten."  Against  this  supposition,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  argued  that,  inasmuch  as  John  the  Baptist  had  profoundly  stirred  the 
nation  with  his  Messianic  preaching,  and  Jesus  very  soon  gained  general  attention,  no 
explicit  public  designation  of  Jesus  as  Messiah  by  the  Baptist,  even  in  the  presence 
of  a  small  audience,  could  well  have  been  "  forgotten." 

"John  I  :  29-37.  "John  i  :  40-49.  '3  Mark  1 :  34. 
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this  strenuous  prohibition  in  the  case  of  his  disciples.  When 
Peter  answered  him  with  the  confession,  "Thou  art  the  Christ," 
he  "charged  them  that  they  should  tell  no  man  of  him."'*  We 
must  suppose  that  Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist  had  much  more  of 
conference  with  each  other  than  is  described  in  the  brief,  sum- 
mary account  contained  in  the  gospels.  We  have  seen  how  much 
the  synoptic  gospels  omit  in  their  account  of  the  early  period  of 
Jesus'  acquaintance  with  his  disciples,  and,  in  general,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  gospels  give  only  certain  essential,  salient  incidents 
in  the  life-work  of  Jesus,  without  attempting  to  fill  in  the  detailed 
connection  demanded  in  a  modern  biography.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  be  supposed  that  Jesus,  in  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  just 
as  later  in  the  case  of  the  apostolic  band,  held  strictly  in  abey- 
ance any  public  proclamation  of  Messiahship  on  the  part  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  the  first  disciples. 

The  reason  for  this  strenuous  reserve  on  the  part  of  Jesus  can- 
not appropriately  be  discussed  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
his  policy  seems  to  have  been  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  nation 
to  himself  as  a  great  messenger  from  God.^s  keeping  it  in  suspense 
as  to  whether  he  were  prophet  or  Messiah,  and  so  to  gain  oppor- 
tunity to  present  his  conception  of  Messiahship  and  the  king- 
dom of  God,  which  was  very  different  from  that  current  among 
the  people. 

The  first  disciples,  then,  came  to  Jesus  because  they  supposed 
him  to  be  the  Messiah,  who  would  inaugurate  the  kingdom  of  God 
with  its  religious  and  political  glory  so  fondly  hoped  for  by  the 
people.  The  conviction  that  he  was  the  Messiah  may  have  been 
stronger  in  some  than  in  others.  Men  like  Levi,  who  became  dis- 
ciples a  little  later  and  apparently  without  any  previous  connec- 
tion with  John  the  Baptist,  probably  had  less  definite  groupd  than 
had  the  first  disciples  for  such  a  conviction.  Levi  may  have  seen 
in  Jesus  that  which  made  him  conjecture  his  Messiahship,  but 
possibly  he  saw  in  him  only  a  great  prophet ;  for  either  conception 
would  account  for  his  readiness  to  accept  discipleship.  But, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  first  disciples,  the  conviction  that  Jesus 
was    the    Messiah    was     largely    tentative    and    sorely    needed 

^  Mark  8:30;  cf.  9:9.  'S  Cf.  John  3  : 2. 
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confirmation.  They  eagerly  waited  to  see  him  do  the  things  the 
Messiah  was  expected  to  do.  Some  of  these  things  he  did,  but, 
because  his  conception  of  Messiahship  was  so  different  from 
theirs,  many  of  the  things  he  did  seemed  to  them  entirely 
un-Messiah-like ;  and  his  conduct,  at  times,  was  a  great  trial  to 
them.'^  John  the  Baptist  frankly  expressed  his  perplexity  to  Jesus 
himself,'^  and  there  is  indication  that  the  Twelve,  at  one  time, 
might  perhaps  have  abandoned  him,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
persistent  confidence  of  Peter. ^^ 

A  second  influence  that  drew  the  disciples  about  Jesus  may 
well  have  been  the  power  of  his  personality.  The  relation  of 
discipleship  was  gradually  formed.  It  advanced  by  natural 
stages,  and  did  not  become  fixed  in  the  form  of  apostleship  until 
the  men  had  been  given  considerable  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  Jesus.  He  probably  gave  even  his  disciples  no 
explicit  assurance  at  first  that  he  believed  himself  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah. His  attitude  in  prohibiting  any  public  proclamation  of  his 
Messiahship  seems  to  have  been  one  of  suggestion  or  quiet 
assumption,  rather  than  explicit  assertion.  All  this  made  the 
personal  element  in  the  relationship  more  prominent  than  the 
official,  and  had  Jesus  possessed  an  offensive  or  weak  personality, 
these  first  disciples  would  have  easily  drifted  away  from  him,  or 
turned  back,  some  of  them,  to  the  strong  personality  of  the  Baptist. 
Jesus  laid  emphasis  on  this  personal  element  in  discipleship, 
when  he  said  to  his  disciples  near  the  end :  "  I  have  called  you 
friends."  ^9 

It  was,  moreover,  largely  through  what  he  was  in  his  own 
personal  life  that  he  endeavored  to  displace  their  conception  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  one  that  lay  in  his  own  mind.  What 
God's  kingdom  is  depends  upon  what  God  is ;  and  their  concep- 
tion of  God's  kingdom  was  determined  by  their  conception  of 
God.  Jesus'  purpose  was  to  give  these  men,  through  his  own 
personality,  such  a  conception  of  God  as  would  effect  the  neces- 
sary change  in  their  conception  of  his  kingdom.  It  was  this 
that  he  had  in  mind  when,  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  discipleship, 

•6  Mark  8:32;   10:24-26.  '  '*  John  6  :  66-69  ;  Matt.  16:  15-17. 
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he  said  to  one  of  them  :  "  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you, 
and  dost  thou  not  know  me,  Philip  ?  he  that  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  the  Father." '° 

A  hint  as  to  what  the  qualities  were  that  most  strongly 
attracted  the  disciples  to  him  is  afforded  by  the  brief  characteri- 
zation of  him  made  long  after  by  one  of  these  first  disciples  : 
"And  the  word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  (and  we 
beheld  his  glory,  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  from  the  Father)  , 
full  of  grace  and  truth.""  "Grace,"  or  a  beautiful,  gladdening 
kindness,  and  "  truth,"  or  a  transparent,  fearless  honesty,  were 
the  dominant  traits  of  his  personality.  Levi,  the  publican,  must 
have  felt  the  attractive  power  of  these  traits,  independently  of 
any  opinion  he  may  have  had  regarding  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus. 
Through  his  willingness  to  profit  by  the  humiliation  of  his 
nation,  Levi  had  accepted  a  position  in  the  Roman  civil  service, 
and,  at  the  cost  of  the  respect  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  was  col- 
lecting from  them  the  obnoxious  Roman  taxes.  Jesus  noticed 
him  among  his  listeners  on  the  lake-shore  near  the  customs  office, 
doubtless  made  his  acquaintance,  and  found  him  susceptible  to 
the  truths  of  the  kingdom.  Then,  with  a  generous  kindness  and 
an  honest,  unflinching  disregard  of  consequences,  he  one  day 
invited  the  tax  collector  to  identify  himself  with  the  slowly 
gathering  band  of  disciples,  and  ultimately  appointed  him  to  a 
place  among  the  Twelve.  This  action  must  have  powerfully 
attracted  Levi  to  the  personality  of  Jesus.  The  great  reception 
which  Levi  gave  in  celebration  of  his  discipleship'^  shows  how 
heartily  he  appreciated  the  unique  kindness  of  Jesus  and  the 
courageous  honesty  with  which  it  was  expressed. 

The  dominant  "truth,"  or  honesty,  of  Jesus  expressed  itself 
in  an  abhorrence  of  all  shams,  particularly  of  sham  religion,  and 
led  him  to  the  open  disregard  of  certain  spurious  expressions  of 
religion  characteristic  of  the  Pharisaism  of  his  day.  It  showed 
itself,  also,  in  a  certain  power  of  penetration  into  the  very 
motives  of  men,  which  enabled  one  of  these  first  disciples,  look- 
ing back  years  afterward  upon  their  early  experience  of  the 
power  of  his  personality,  to  say  that  he  "needed  not  that  anyone 

"•John  14  : 9.  "John  i  :  14.  »»Luke  5 :  29,  30. 
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should  bear  witness  concerning  man  ;  for  he  himself  knew  what 
was  in  man."  *3 

In  combination  with  this  "grace"  and  "truth  "  there  was  also 
a  certain  masterfulness  that  attracted  and  held  those  who  came 
receptively  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  It  characterized 
his  style  of  synagogue  address,  for  all  noted  that  he  "  spake  with 
authority."  As  time  went  on  he  did,  indeed,  show  what  seemed 
to  them  an  unworthy  foreboding  of  evil,  for  which  Peter  felt 
compelled  to  call  him  to  account,**  and  a  weak  unreadiness  to 
seize  opportunities  for  the  proclamation  of  his  Messiahship,  very 
perplexing  in  a  Messianic  aspirant ;  but,  in  all  his  familiar  inter- 
course with  his  disciples,  this  fascinating  attitude  of  masterful 
authority  never  weakened.  "Ye  call  me.  Master,  and  Lord:  and 
ye  say  well;  for  so  I  am."*s 

These  three  fundamental  characteristics  of  his  personality  — 
friendliness,  honesty,  and  masterfulness  —  "grace,"  "truth,"  and 
"authority"  —  increasingly  exhibited  through  all  his  career, 
must,  at  the  very  beginning,  have  been  somewhat  operative  in 
drawing  the  first  disciples  to  him  ;  and  must  have  been  among 
the  influences  which  held  them  to  him  in  the  dark  days  when  he 
was  so  disappointing  to  them  as  a  Messiah. 

To  sum  up,  then,  Jesus'  first  disciples  approached  him  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  in  him  the  Messiah,  and,  as  they 
waited  for  the  confirmation  of  this  expectation,  were  held  to  him 
by  the  force  of  his  personal  character. 

*3John2:25.  '^Matt.  i6  :2i,  22.  =sjohnl3:i3. 
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THE  THIRTY  YEARS  OF  PRIVATE  LIFE. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH  OF  JESUS. 

§  II.  The  circumcision. 

Luke  2  :  21. 
§  12.  The  presentation  in  the  temple. 

Luke  2 :  22-39. 
§  13.  The  Wise  Men  from  the  East. 

Matt.  2  : 1-12. 
§  14.  The  flight  into  Egypt  and  return  to  Nazareth. 

Matt.  2  :  13-23. 
§  15.  Childhood  at  Nazareth. 

[Matt.  2  :23.]  Luke  2  :  [39]  40. 

§  16.  Visit  to  Jerusalem  when  twelve  years  old. 

Luke  2  :  41-50. 
§  17.  Eighteen  years  at  Nazareth. 

Luke  2  :5i,  52. 

^35.  Notes  on  §11,  Luke  2:21. — "When  eight  days  were  fulfilled"  : 
cf.  on  1 :  59.  Here  as  there  the  naming  of  the  child  is  associated  with  the 
circumcision.     "  His  name  was  called  Jesus  ":<:/".  Luke  1:31;  Matt.  1:21. 

^36.  Notes  on  §12,  Luke  2:22-39. — Vs.  22,  "the  days  of  their 
purification":  the  forty  days  which  according  to  the  law  must  elapse 
between  the  birth  of  the  child  and  the  ceremonial  purification  of  the 
mother  and  child ;  see  Lev.,  chap.  12.  Vs.  23  ;  see  Exod.  13:2.  Vs.  24, 
"a  pair  of  turtle  doves,"  etc. :  the  offering  prescribed  for  a  mother 
"  whose  means  suffice  not  for  a  lamb"  (Lev.  12:8).  Vs.  25,  "looking 
for  the  consolation  of  Israel "  :  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
who  should  deliver  and  so  comfort  Israel.  Cf.  ^  28  and  ^  30  {c).  Vs. 
20,  "the  parents":  as  usual  in  this  narrative,  Joseph  is  spoken 
of  as  the  father  of  Jesus  {cf.  vss.  33,  41,  48),  as  he  evidently  was  in 
common  esteem,  and  in  fact  legally  also.  Vss.  29-32,  often  called  the 
"Nunc  dimittis"  from  the  first  words  of  the  Latin  translation,  con- 
stitute the  third  of  these  New  Testament  psalms  found  in  Luke's 
narrative.     Vs.  29,  "Now  lettest":  not  a  prayer,  "now  let,"  but  an 
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expression  of  joyful  certainty.  Vs.  32,  "A  light  for  revelation  to  the 
Gentiles  "  :  expressive  of  a  broader  hope  than  appears  in  the  other  psalms, 
but  one  which  the  Old  Testament  prophets  also  had  cherished.  See 
Isa.  42  :  6,  7,  and  49  :  6.  Vs.  34,  "Behold  this  child  is  set,"  etc.:  these 
two  verses  set  forth  a  side  of  the  Messiah's  work  of  which  there  is  no 
mention  in  the  psalms  of  Mary  and  Zacharias.  Perhaps  Simeon,  with 
a  deeper  spiritual  insight  into  the  conditions  of  the  times,  saw  more 
clearly  the  suffering  which  the  salvation  of  Israel  would  involve ;  per- 
haps the  latter  chapters  of  Isaiah  —  and  this  is  suggested  by  vs.  32  — 
had  impressed  him  with  the  necessity  of  suffering  in  connection  with 
salvation,  so  clearly  set  forth  especially  in  Isa.,  chap.  53.  Vs.  36, 
"Anna,  a  prophetess":  /'.  <?.,  one  that  spoke  for  God,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  Spirit;  prophecy,  then,  had  not  altogether  died  out  in 
Israel,  and  John  the  Baptist  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  first  prophet 
of  the  new  era.  Vs.  38,  "the  redemption  of  Jerusalem":  notice  how 
constantly  this  narrative  describes  the  hope  of  these  saints  as  the  hope, 
patriotic  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  religious,  of  the  deliverance 
of  Israel  from  its  enemies.  The  actual  coming  of  Christ  and  his 
work  gradually  but  greatly  enlarged  and  changed  this  conception. 
C7.I61. 

^37.  Notes  on  §13,  Matt.  2  : 1-12. — Vs.  i,  "Bethlehem  of  Judea"  : 
there  was  also  a  Bethlehem  in  Galilee.  See  ^27.  "  Herod  the  king  "  : 
Herod  the  Great;  cf.  ^5.  "Wise  men":  better,  perhaps,  magi;  the 
word  denotes  men  of  the  learned  class,  teachers,  astrologers,  physicians, 
etc.,  among  the  Babylonians  and  other  eastern  nations.  Vs.  2,  "For 
we  saw  his  star."  Astronomers  have  called  attention  to  certain  extra- 
ordinary phenomena  appearing  in  the  heavens  about  this  time.  But 
the  attempts  to  connect  them  with  the  star  which  the  magi  saw  have 
never  been  wholly  successful.  Vs.  3,  "he  was  troubled":  doubtless 
over  the  thought  of  a  possible  heir  to  his  throne,  on  which  he  had  no 
real  claim  but  that  of  force.  Vs.  4,  "inquired  of  them  where  the 
Christ  should  be  born"  :  i.  e.,  what  (according  to  prophecy)  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  Christ.  The  question  implies  nothing  as  to  whether  the 
Christ  had  or  had  not  yet  been  born.     Vs.  9 ;  cf.  note  on  vs.  2. 

^  38.  Notes  on  §  14,  Matt.  2  :  13-23. — Vs.  13,  "to  Joseph"  :  here,  as 
before  in  Matthew,  we  have  the  experiences  of  Joseph.  "  In  a  dream  ;  " 
cf.  Matt.  I  :  20 ;  2  :  19,  22.  Vss.  15,  11  \  cf.  notes  on  Matt,  i  :  22,  ^22, 
"  Flee  into  Egypt " :  There  were  many  Jews  in  Egypt  at  this  time. 
Vs.  22,  "  Archelaus  was  reigning  over  Judea,"  etc.  Of  the  three  sons  of 
Herod,  among  whom  his  kingdom  was  divided  {cf.  \  6),  Archelaus  was 
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the  most  like  his  father  in  cruelty.  When  he  had  been  in  power  ten 
years  he  was  removed  by  Rome  on  complaint  of  his  subjects.  The 
narrative  makes  no  mention  of  these  facts,  but  assumes  that  the  charac- 
ter of  Archelaus  was  known.  "  Withdrew  into  the  parts  of  Galilee  "  : 
thus  coming  into  the  jurisdiction  of  Antipas,  who,  though  by  no  means 
a  model  ruler,  was  less  cruel  than  Archelaus.  Vs.  23,  "and  came  and 
dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth  "  :  cf.  Luke  2  :  39.  Both  evangelists 
agree  in  the  fact  that  Jesus  vyas  born  in  Bethlehem,  and  that  the  family 
subsequently  went  to  Nazareth  to  live.  From  Matthew  alone  we  should 
know  nothing  of  a  previous  residence  of  the  parents  in  Nazareth,  and 
should  get  the  impression  that  the  parents  regarded  Bethlehem  as  their 
home,  the  removal  to  Nazareth  being  purely  an  afterthought,  necessi- 
tated by  Herod's  cruelty  and  the  character  of  Archelaus.  From  Luke 
alone  we  should  know  nothing  of  a  journey  to  Egypt  or  an  intention 
to  live  at  Bethlehem,  and  should  get  the  impression  that  the  return  to 
their  Galilean  home  was  a  matter  of  course  when  the  temporary  occa- 
sion for  residence  in  Bethlehem  was  past.  These  differences  indicate 
that  neither  of  the  two  evangelists  possessed  the  story  of  the  infancy 
which  the  other  records,  and  that  probably  neither  knew  the  facts 
recorded  only  by  the  other.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  in  these  two  infancy  histories  no  parallel  accounts,  such  as  are  so 
common  in  the  other  parts  of  the  gospels,  and  makes  it  evident  that 
we  have  before  us  in  these  narratives  two  quite  independent  witnesses, 
whose  testimony  on  the  important  points  in  which  they  agree  is  there- 
fore independent  and  mutually  confirmatory. 

%  39.  Matthew's  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament.  —  Of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment passages  of  which  the  first  evangelist  finds  fulfilments  in  the  life  of 
Jesus,  five  are  found  in  the  narrative  of  the  infancy,  viz.,  i  :  23  ;  2:6  (this 
is,  in  effect,  Matthew's,  even  if  he  reports  the  scribes  as  citing  it);  2:  15,  18, 
23.  Like  the  prologue  of  John's  gospel,  these  quotations  belong  not  strictly 
to  the  narrative  of  Jesus'  life,  but  to  the  evangelist's  interpretation  of  the 
events.  They  show  most  instructively  how  the  early  Christians  looked  upon 
the  Old  Testament,  believing  that  it  was  of  divine  authority  ;  that  it  predicted 
a  Messiah  to  come,  and  that  its  prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 
If  some  of  these  quotations  show  a  method  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament 
different  from  that  generally  adopted  now,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Matthew's  method  of  presenting  these  passages  was  adapted  to  the  minds  of 
his  readers,  and  that  his  fundamental  thought,  Jesus  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy,  is  itself  amply  substantiated  by  all  sober  study  of  the  Scripture. 

^40.  Notes  on  §  15,  Luke  2: 40. — This  single  verse  is  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  light  it  throws  on  Jesus'  development  and  education. 
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It  presents  us  the  picture  of  a  normal  child,  growing  physically  and 
spiritually.  The  words  "filled  with  wisdom"  mean  more  exactly, 
"becoming  filled  with  wisdom,"  and  describe  a  continuous  process  of 
acquiring  wisdom.  "And  the  grace  of  God":  the  favor  of  God,  his 
approving  love.  The  picture  here  presented  to  us  of  a  perfect  child- 
hood is  one.  most  profitable  and  helpful  to  reflect  upon. 

^41.  Education  among  the  Jews  in  the  Time  of  Jesus. — The  Jews 
shared  in  the  respect  shown  education  throughout  the  Roman  empire, 
but  the  subjects  of  instruction  among  them  were  chiefly  the  law 
and  its  application.  The  Jewish  school  was  thus,  like  the  syna- 
gogue, an  outgrowth  and  a  support  of  the  legalistic  side  of  the  Jewish 
religion.  But  education  in  the  law  was  older  than  the  schools,  for 
long  before  they  were  established  fathers  were  expected  to  train  their 
sons,  and  mothers  their  daughters.  This  custom  continued  after  there 
was  public  instruction.  As  soon  as  they  could  talk,  children  were 
made  to  commit  certain  verses  of  Scripture,  and  as  they  grew  older 
{the  boys,  at  least)  to  write  them  out.  When  six  years  of  age,  boys 
were  sent  to  a  school,  in  most  cases  attached  to  the  synagogue  of  the 
town.  Compulsory  attendance  upon  schools,  according  to  the  Talmud, 
dates  from  the  famous  rabbi,  Simon  ben  Shetach,  the  brother  of  Queen 
Alexandra,  that  is,  from  about  75  B.  C,  but,  from  a  number  of  reasons, 
public  schools  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  universal  in  Palestine 
until  just  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  Jesus  as  a  child,  therefore, 
probably,  though  by  no  means  certainly,  attended  the  village  school 
of  Nazareth.  There  were  institutions  for  higher  learning  correspond- 
ing somewhat  to  our  theological  and  law  schools,  in  Jerusalem,  but 
these  he  never  attended  (John  7:15). 

^42.  Notes  on  §16,  Luke  2:41-50. —  "And  his  parents":  cf.  note 
on  Luke  2:27,  ^  36.  "Went  every  year,"  etc.  The  law  of  the  Old 
Testament  required  every  male  to  attend  three  feasts  a  year  in  Jerusa- 
lem, viz.,  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles  (Exod.  23 : 14-17 ;  34 : 23  ; 
Deut.  16:  16).  In  later  times  the  rule  seems  to  have  been  restricted 
to  those  who  lived  within  fifteen  miles  of  Jerusalem  (Edersheim, 
Temple,  p.  183).  Yet,  in  fact,  it  was  the  custom  to  go  from  all  parts 
of  the  land,  and  for  women  as  well  as  men.  Even  from  foreign  lands 
many  came.  Hillel  taught  that  women  ought  to  go  once  a  year,  viz., 
to  the  Passover.  Vs.  42,  "And  when  he  was  twelve  years  old."  This 
may  not  have  been  his  first  visit,  but  it  was  a  noteworthy  one,  because 
at  about  this  age  the  Jewish  boy  became  "  a  son  of  the  law,"  i.  e., 
subject  to  its  requirements.     Vs.  43,  "And  when  they  had  fulfilled  the 
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days":  the  seven  days  of  the  feast.  Vs.  44,  "supposing  him  to  be  in 
the  company  "  :  the  caravan  composed  of  those  who  came  from  Nazareth, 
or  from  Nazareth  and  its  vicinity,  was  evidently  a  large  one.  "  They 
went  a  day's  journey":  not  necessarily  a  whole  day,  but  till  evening  of 
the  day  on  which  they  started.  Vs.  46,  "After  three  days,"  or,  as  we 
should  say,  "on  the  third  day,"  counting  the  day  of  starting  as  one, 
the  day  of  the  return  a  second,  and  the  day  on  which  they  found  him 
a  third.  "In  the  temple,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors." 
""As  a  learner,  not  as  a  teacher.  St.  Paul  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel ; 
Acts  22:3"  (Plummer).  Where  in  the  temple  the  rabbis  ("doctors") 
were  teaching  we  have  no  certain  means  of  knowing.  "  Both  hearing 
them  and  asking  them  questions":  in  accordance  with  the  usual  rela- 
tion between  pupil  and  teacher,  which  permitted  great  freedom.  Vs. 
47,  "And  all  that  heard  him  were  amazed  at  his  understanding,"  etc. 
The  teachings  of  Jesus  in  subsequent  years  show  wonderful  under- 
standing of  the  Old  Testament,  and  profound  insight  into  all  questions 
of  religion  and  morals ;  something  of  these  qualities  was  already 
manifest  in  the  boy  of  twelve  years. 

Vs.  49,  "  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me  ?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must 
be  in  my  Father's  house  ?"  These  are  the  first  words  of  Jesus  which 
the  gospels  record.  They  imply  three  things  that  are  most  significant : 
■(i)  Left  alone  in  the  city,  the  place  to  which  he  turned  spontaneously 
was  the  temple ;  so  natural  was  it  for  him  to  do  this  that  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  his  parents  would  look  for  him  anywhere  else.  (2)  That 
which  drew  him  to  the  temple  was  the  fact  that  it  was  God's  house ; 
that  with  it  more  than  with  any  other  spot  in  the  city  was  associated 
for  him  the  thought  of  God.  (3)  The  name  for  God  which  sprang 
naturally  to  his  lips  was  "my  Father ;"  his  feeling  toward  God  was 
that  of  a  loving  son  to  a  father,  of  whose  love  he  was  sure.  Few,  if 
-any,  of  the  Jews,  even  among  the  prophets,  had  thought  of  God  as  the 
Father  of  individuals.  To  them  he  was  the  Father  of  the  nation.  In 
these  words  of  Jesus  we  may  find  the  keynote  of  his  whole  life  on  the 
side  of  his  relationship  to  God. 

^43.  Notes  on  §17,  Luke  2  :5i,  52. — Vs.  51,  "And  he  was  subject 
to  them."  These  words  reveal  another  side  of  Jesus'  character  as  a 
boy.  Though  he  could  not  have  failed  to  see  that  his  parents  in 
some  things  had  less  spiritual  insight,  were  less  devout  and  religious, 
than  he  himself,  he  maintained  the  position  of  a  child  subject  to  their 
authority.  Cf.  Gal.  4:4.  Vs.  52,  "And  Jesus  advanced  in  wisdom  and 
stature  and  in  favor  with  God  and  men":  a  most  important  statement, 
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which,  along  with  vs.  40,  shows  how  real  and  normal  a  human  life  Jesus 
lived.  He  grew  physically,  intellectually,  and  spiritually,  not  out  of 
sin,  but  in  goodness.  Few  single  verses  of  the  gospel  narrative  better 
repay  meditation  than  this  one. 


^44.  Questions  and  Suggestions  for  Study. — (i)  Hov^  long 
after  his  birth  was  Jesus  circumcised  and  named  ?  (2)  How  long 
after  his  birth  and  where  did  the  ceremony  of  purification  take 
place?  (3)  What  offering  did  the  mother  bring  at  this  time? 
(4)  Tell  the  story  of  Simeon,  (5)  and  of  Anna.  (6)*  What  two 
thoughts  respecting  the  career  of  Jesus  did  Simeon  emphasize 
that  do  not  appear  in  the  previous  words  of  Zacharias  and  Mary  ? 

(7)  Tell  the  story  of  the  magi.  (8)  Who  were  the  magi? 
(9)*  What  is  the  meaning  of  Herod's  question  to  the  priests 
and  scribes  (Matt.  2:4)? 

(10)  Tell  the  story  of  the  flight  into  Egypt  and  return  to 
Nazareth.  (11)*  What  characteristics  of  Herod,  Archelaus,  and 
Antipas  are  reflected  in  this  narrative?  (12)*  In  what  respects 
does  Luke's  narrative  differ  from  Matthew's  in  its  account  of  the 
way  in  which  the  parents  of  Jesus  came  to  take  up  their  residence 
in  Nazareth  ?  (13)  Is  it  probable  that  each  was  acquainted  with 
the  other's  narrative?     (14)*  Describe  the  location  of  Nazareth. 

(15)*  In  what  single  statement  does  the  evangelist  describe 
the  boyhood  of  Jesus  down  to  the  time  when  he  was  twelve  years 
old? 

(16)  Tell  the  story  of  Jesus'  visit  to  Jerusalem  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old.  (17)*  What  are  the  earliest  recorded  words 
of  Jesus  ?  (18)*  What  do  the  words  mean,  and  what  do  they 
imply  as  respects  his  own  religious  life  at  this  time  ?  (19)  How 
far  is  the  spirit  and  attitude  toward  God  which  is  expressed  in 
these  words  a  model  for  us  all  ? 

(20)  In  what  words  does  the  evangelist  describe  the  years  of 
Jesus'  youth  (Luke  2:51,  52)?  (21)*  What  do  these  words 
imply  as  to  the  character  of  his  whole  life  during  this  period  ? 
(22)  Take  time  for  quiet  reflection  on  the  account  which 
§§  ^5~i7  give  of  Jesus'  life  within  and  without  during  the  years 
of  his  boyhood  and  youth. 
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(23)  What  name  can  be  properly  given  to  the  period  of 
Jesus'  life  thus  far  studied  ?  See  title  of  Part  I.  (24)  Name  the 
events  that  fall  in  this  period.  See  titles  of  sections  in  chaps, 
i,  ii,  iii.  (25)  Name  these  events,  pointing  out  on  the  map  the 
place  at  which  each  occurred.  (26)  Name  in  their  order  those 
events  which  are  recorded  in  Matthew.  (27)  Name  in  their 
order  those  events  that  are  recorded  in  Luke. 

^45.  Constructive  Work.  —  Let  the  student  write  a  chapter  for  his 
Life  of  Christ  on  some  such  plan  as  follows : 

CHAPTER   III. 
THE    CHILDHOOD    AND    YOUTH    OF   JESUS. 

1.  The  circumcision  and  presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  temple. 

2.  The  wise  men  from  the  East. 

3.  The  flight  into  Egypt  and  the  return  to  Nazareth. 

4.  The  boyhood  and  youth  of  Jesus. 

5.  The  intellectual  and  religious  character  of  Jesus  in  the  years 
preceding  his  public  ministry. 

^46.  Supplementary  Topics  for  Study. 

1.  Matthew's  narrative  of  the  infancy  and  youth  compared  with 
Luke's :  {a)  as  respects  the  events  recorded ;  (3)  as  respects  the  person 
from  whose  point  of  view  the  story  is  told ;  {c)  as  respects  the  style 
and  purpose.     Note  under  each  both  resemblances  and  differences. 

2.  Trades  and  the  standing  of  artisans  among  the  Jews. 
Delitzsch,  y^wwA  Artisan  Life. 

3.  The  Brothers  of  Jesus. 

LiGHTFOOT,  Galatians,  pp.  253-91 ;  Mayor,  Epistle  of  St.  James,  pp.  v-xxxvi ; 
Bible  Dictionaries,  arts.  "James,"  "Judas,"  "Brother." 

4.  The  influences  among  which  Jesus  grew  up,  and  his  own  inner 
experiences :  {a)  home,  ij>)  school,  {c)  synagogue,  {(L)  Scripture,  {e)  com- 
panions, (/)  manual  labor,  {g)  scenery  and  nature,  {H)  the  moral  con- 
dition and  Messianic  hopes  of  the  people,  (/)  communion  with  God, 
(/)  thought  about  God  and  feeling  toward  him,  {k)  thought  about  his 
future  work. 
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PART  II. 

THE  OPENING  EVENTS  OF  CHRIST'S  MINISTRY. 

FROM    THE    COMING   OF   JOHN    THE    BAPTIST    UNTIL   THE    PUBLIC 
APPEARANCE  OF  JESUS  IN  JERUSALEM. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HERALD    OF    THE    NEW    ERA.       THE    MINISTRY  OF  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 

§i8.  The  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Matt.  3  : 1-I2.        Mark  i :  i-8.        Luke  3  : 1-18  [19, 20]. 

^47.  Notes  on  §18,  Mark  i :  1-8.' — Vs.  i,  "The  beginning  of  the 
gospel":  By  "  the  gospel  "  Mark  doubtless  means,  not  the  book  —  the 
word  "  gospel "  was  not  used  of  a  book  till  long  after  our  "  gospels  "  were 
written  —  but  the  history  that  is  told  in  the  book,  the  facts  about  Jesus 
that,  when  told,  constitute  good  news.  In  his  mind  the  "gospel" 
story  began  with  the  public  work  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  entrance 
of  Jesus  on  his  ministry.  Cf.  Peter's  thought  as  expressed  in  Acts 
I  :  22.  The  later  evangelists  Matthew  and  Luke  included  and  pre- 
fixed the  story  of  the  infancy.  "  Of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God" :  So 
in  his  first  line  the  evangelist  declares  his  own  conception  of  Jesus  and 
faith  in  him.  Cf.  the  first  line  of  Matt.  Vs.  2,  "  Even  as  it  is  written  ": 
Mark's  only  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament.  "  In  Isaiah  the 
prophet":  The  remainder  of  this  verse  is  in  reality  from  Mai.  3:1; 
the  next  verse  is  from  Isa.  40  :  3.  Mark  combines  the  two  quotations 
which  so  aptly  describe  the  mission  of  John,  mentioning  the  name, 
however,  of  the  second  prophet  only.  Turn  back  and  read  Malachi, 
especially  chaps.  3  and  4.  It  will  help  in  the  understanding  of  John's 
character  and  preaching.  Vs.  4,  "John  came,"  etc.:  Notice  in  this 
brief  verse  the  place  of  John's  work,  the  two  related  parts  of  his 
work,  the  substance  of  his  message,  the  significance  of  his  baptism. 
"  Repentance  "  :   not  mere  sorrow,  but  change  of  mind,  especially  of 

'  Here  for  the  first  time  we  find  a  threefold  narrative,  one  account  in  each  of  the 
synoptic  gospels.  In  such  cases  the  student  should  aim,  not  simply  to  get  a  composite 
picture  of  all  three  narratives,  but  first,  studying  one  carefully — it  is  best  to  begin 
with  Mark,  where  there  is  a  Mark  account — to  fix  in  mind  the  facts  as  recorded  in 
this  account;  then,  taking  up  each  of  the  others,  to  consider  wherein  each  differs  from 
the  first ;  and  finally  to  frame,  on  the  basis  of  all  the  sources,  as  connected  an  account 
as  possible  of  the  event. 
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moral  purpose,  turning  one's  back  on  the  former  sinful  life  and  turning 
to  God.  "Remission  of  sins":  forgiveness  of  sins,  including  escape 
from  the  punishment  which  would  otherwise  have  come,  and  restora- 
tion to  God's  favor.  Vs.  6,  "  camel's  hair"  :  a  coarse  cloth  made  of 
the  long,  coarse  hair  of  the  camel,  used  also  for  tents;  still  in  use  in 
eastern  countries.  "  Leathern  girdle  "  :  cf.  2  Kings  1:8.  "  Locusts  ": 
an  insect  of  the  same  family  as  the  grasshopper.  "  Wild  honey "  : 
probably  the  honey  of  the  wild  bee  {cf.  i  Sam.  14:25,  26;  Judg. 
14:8),  but  possibly  a  sweet  gum.  All  these  particulars  describe  a 
poor  man  living  apart  from  other  men,  having  no  need  to  visit  the 
towns  for  either  food  or  clothing.  Cf.  Luke  i  :  80.  Vs.  7,  "  There 
cometh  after  me":  John  does  not  yet  say  who  this  is,  or  that  it  is 
the  Messiah;  he  describes  him  rather  than  names  him.  Notice  care- 
fully this  description.  "  Latchet  of  whose  shoes":  better,  "  thong  of 
whose  sandals."  Vs.  8,  "water" — " Holy  Spirit "  :  the  one  baptism 
touching  the  body  and  outwardly  symbolizing  something,  the  other 
reaching  the  spirit  and  accomplishing  a  real  result. 

•|[48.  Notes  on  §18,  Matt.  3  :  i-i2. — Vs.  i,  "wilderness  of  Judea": 
the  rough,  mountainous,  and  uninhabited  or  sparsely  settled  region 
lying  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Judg.  1:16;  Josh.  15  :  61,  62),  and  probably 
including  also  so  much  of  the  uninhabited  region  lying  north  of  the 
sea,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  as  fell  within  Judea.  See  note  in  Biblical 
World,  January,  1898,  p.  38,  and  art.  "Judaea,  Wilderness  of,"  in 
Hastings,  Diet.  Bib.  Vs.  2,  "  Repent  ye "  :  cf.  Mark  i  :  4.  "For 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand":  This  definite  reference  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  John  is  mentioned  here  only  {cf.  Mark 
1:15;  Matt.  3  :  17),  but  all  the  records  show  clearly  that  he  announced 
the  near  approach  of  a  new  era  in  God's  dealings  with  the  nation. 
Vss.  3-6  ;  cf.  Mark  i  :  2-6.  Vs.  7,  "Pharisees  and  Sadducees  ":  see  ^ 
30,  b.  It  is  not  probable  that  members  of  these  two  opposed  parties- 
came  to  John  together,  nor  does  Matthew  imply  this.  The  words  that 
follow  doubtless  represent  what  he  said  to  members  of  both  parties  on 
various  occasions.  "  Offspring  of  vipers":  /'.  e.,  men  of  snakelike 
characters,  wicked  and  deceitful.  "The  wrath  to  come":  the  wrath 
upon  sinners  which  would  precede  or  accompany  the  deliverance  of  the 
righteous.  Cf.  Mai.  3  : 1-5  ;  4  : 1-6,  and  ^^  28  and  50.  Vs.  8,  "fruits 
worthy  of  repentance":  xf.  Luke  3:10-14  and  notes.  Vs.  9,  "think 
not  to  say  within  yourselves.  We  have  Abraham,"  etc. :  John  evidently 
doubted  the  reality  of  their  repentance ;  he  knew  the  common  expecta- 
tion that  all  the  sons  of  Abraham  would  have  part  in  the  kingdom  of. 
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God  {cf.  ^  50),  and  wished  to  dislodge  them  from  this  refuge  ;  see 
John  8:31-40.  "God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  to 
Abraham  "  :  Notice  how  completely  John  rejects  this  current  notion  of 
a  kingdom  of  Abraham's  descendants ;  cf.  Luke  i  :  73,  74.  John 
believes  that  God  will  fulfil  his  promise  to  Abraham,  but  that  he  is  not 
dependent  upon  these  people,  being  able  to  provide  himself  a  seed  of 
Abraham.  Vs.  10,  "  Even  now  is  the  axe  laid":  better,  the  axe  is  lying, 
i.  <?.,  judgment  is  near  at  hand.  "  Is  hewn  down":  /.  e.,  will  be  ;  only 
the  fruits  of  repentance  can  save  it.  Vs.  11,"  unto  repentance  "  :  either 
to  express  repentance  {cf.  on  Mark  i  :  4),  or  in  order,  by  its  whole 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  lead  them  to  repentance,  espe- 
cially by  calling  them  to  repentance  and  giving  them  a  definite  act  in 
which  to  express  their  decision.  "He  shall  baptize  you":  words 
addressed  to  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  or  to  the  whole  people. 
"With  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire":  better,  with  Holy  Spirit  and 
fire,  the  reference  being  to  a  subjection  of  the  people  to  the  searching 
and  testing  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Mightier  One,  by  which 
the  real  characters  of  men  should  be  discovered,  as  John  himself,  with 
his  baptism  of  water  touching  only  their  bodies,  could  never  discover 
or  disclose  them.  Cf.  Mai.  3  :  2-5,  from  which  John's  figure  of  speech 
is  probably  derived.  John  was  a  man  of  great  insight  into  character, 
but  he  recognized  that  he  could  not  try  men's  hearts  as  the  Greater  One 
who  was  to  follow  would  search  and  test  them.  Notice  the  sharp  con- 
trast which  he  draws  between  his  own  work  and  that  of  the  Mightier 
One  to  come.  The  one  baptism  is  outward  and  symbolic ;  the  other 
inward  and  effectual.  The  baptism  of  John,  though  intended  to  bring 
about  repentance,  could  not  in  fact  produce  it,  nor  could  it  distinguish 
between  the  truly  repentant  and  the  only  professedly  so.  It  was  the 
revelation  of  God  through  the  Mightier  One  which  should  try  their 
hearts  and  reveal  their  true  characters.  This  actually  took  place,  as  we 
know,  when  Jesus  came,  and  men  took  sides  for  or  against  him.  Vs.  12, 
"Whose  fan":  a  winnowing  shovel,  with  which  the  mingled  grain  and 
chaff,  after  being  threshed,  were  thrown  into  the  air,  that  the  steady  west 
wind  might  blow  away  the  chaff,  leaving  the  grain  behind.  "  He  will 
thoroughly  cleanse  his  threshing-floor":  /.  e.,  complete  the  work  of 
separating  grain  and  chaff.  "Unquenchable  fire":  a  figure  for  inevi- 
table and  irremediable  destruction.  The  whole  verse  is  descrip- 
tive, in  highly  figurative  language,  of  a  work  of  judgment  by  which 
the  evil  should  be  thoroughly  purged  out  of  the  nation  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  set  up.     Cf.  \  28.     This  was  the  work  which  John 
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evidently  expected  the   Mightier  One  to  do  when  he  came.     Cf.  Mai. 

4  : 1-3- 

^49.  Notes  on  §18,  Luke  3:1-18. — Vs.  i,  "In  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Tiberius  Caesar":  There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  event  from  which 
these  years  should  be  reckoned.  'Y\h^x\\xs  ^■a.'s,  associated  with  Augustus  as 
joint  emperor  about  the  end  of  1 1  A.  D.  He  became  full  emperor  at  the 
death  of  Augustus,  August  iq,  14  A.  D.  If  the  earlier  date  be  chosen  (and 
on  the  whole  this  seems  the  more  probable),  the  appearance  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist would  be  in  the  latter  part  of  25  or  early  part  of  26  A.  D.  If  the  later 
date  be  chosen,  John  would  appear  three  years  later  (28  or  29  A.  D.).  "  Pon- 
tius Pilate  being  governor  of  Judea":  Pilate  was  made  procurator  of  Judea 
in  25  or  26  A.  D.  "  Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  his  brother  Philip," 
etc. :  A  tetrarch  was  a  native  ruler  lower  in  rank  than  a  king.  Palestine 
contained,  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  two  tetrarchies  mentioned.  Syria  as  a 
whole  contained  seventeen.  These  rulers  were  dependent  upon  Rome,  but 
were  not  immediately  subject  to  the  provincial  officials.  They  levied  their 
own  taxes  and  maintained  their  own  armies,  but  were  always  liable  to  imme- 
diate deposition  (as  in  the  case  of  Herod  Antipas  in  39  or  40  A.  D.),  if  they 
were  suspected  of  disloyalty  or  bad  government.  Herod  Antipas  was  thus 
in  charge  of  the  region  of  which  Jesus  was  a  citizen.  He  was  not  a  model 
ruler,  but  managed  to  maintain  himself  for  about  forty-three  years,  when  he 
was  banished  to  Lyons  on  the  charge  of  preparing  for  a  revolt.  He  was  a 
great  builder,  his  chief  city  being  Tiberias  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  His  brother 
Philip  had  a  much  less  fertile  territory,  but  was  a  good  ruler.  He,  too,  was 
a  builder  of  cities,  Banias  or  Caesarea  Philippi  and  Bethsaida  Julias  being  the 
special  objects  of  his  expenditures.  Of  Lysanias,  the  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  we 
know  nothing  certainly.  "Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  high  priests  "  :  Only 
one  man  could  be  high  priest  at  a  time,  and  this  from  18  to  36  A,  D.  we 
know  was  Caiaphas.  But  Annas  had  been  high  priest  7-14  A.  D.,  and  even 
if  his  deposition  was  not  regarded  as  illegal,  he  controlled  his  successors, 
several  of  whom  were  from  his  own  family.  Thus  from  all  these  historical 
data,  so  carefully  given  by  Luke,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  John  the  Baptist 
began  his  work  toward  the  end  of  25  or  the  beginning  of  26  A.  D. 

Vs.  3;  cf.  Mark  1:45.  Vss.  4-6;  cf.  Mark  1:2,  3;  Matt.  3:3; 
Luke  omits  the  words  from  Malachi  which  Mark  prefixes  to  those  from 
Isaiah  and  extends  the  quotation  from  Isaiah.  Vss.  3-9;  cf.  Matt.  3  :  7- 
10.  Observe  how  closely  similar  the  two  accounts  are.  Vss.  10—14: 
Notice  how  in  these  verses,  found  only  in  Luke,  John  points  out,  in  con- 
crete examples  adapted  to  the  several  classes  of  people,  how  the  repent- 
ance which  he  demanded  would  express  itself.  These  are  examples  of 
the  "  fruits  worthy  of  repentance"  (vs.  8).  Vs.  13,  "  extort  no  more," 
etc. :     Under  the  current  system  of  raising  taxes  extortion  was  easy. 
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and  common  among  the  collectors  of  customs  (publicans).  Vs.  14, "do 
violence  to  no  man  "  :  as  in  the  case  of  the  collectors  of  customs,  so 
here  John  selects  for  reproof  those  vices  to  which  the  soldiers  were 
specially  liable.  Notice  that  he  does  not  tell  them  to  give  up  their 
occupations. 

Vs.  15,  "  And  as  the  people  were  in  expectation,"  etc.:  In  a  time 
when  there  was  constant  readiness  to  accept  anyone  as  the  Messiah, 
provided  he  met  popular  expectation,  the  appearance  of  John,  such  a 
prophet  as  had  not  been  for  generations,  set  people  to  wondering 
whether  he  were  the  Christ.  See  the  reflection  of  this  feeling  in  John 
1:19,  20.  Vss.  16,  17;  see  Matt.  3:11,  12.  Vs.  18,  "the  good 
tidings":  the  gospel.  Much  of  John's  preaching  was  of  judgment 
rather  than  of  salvation,  but  it  always  included  salvation  for  the  repent- 
ant. He  sought  by  the  terrors  of  a  coming  judgment  to  persuade 
men  to  escape  from  judgment.  Cf.  vs.  17,  "gather  the  wheat  into 
the  garner,"  and  Matt.  3  :  2.  Vss.  19,  20  will  be  taken  up  in  connec- 
tion with  §  34. 

^  50.  Current  Ideas  concerning  the  Messiah.^The  Jewish  hope  for  a 
Messiah  was  at  bottom  a  hope  for  a  divinely  appointed  (and  anointed) 
deliverer  from  national  distress.  Throughout  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  people  their  prophets  had  promised  that  God  would  aid  them, 
and,  if  they  were  in  danger  from  their  enemies,  would  deliver  them, 
provided  only  they  kept  his  commandments  and  were  true  to  him  in 
other  ways.  This  succession  of  promises  could  never  be  quite  fulfilled, 
however,  because  of  the  wrongdoings  of  the  Hebrew  nation ;  but  the 
hope  grew  deeper  and  more  distinct.  By  degrees,  also,  it  came  to 
include,  not  merely  the  idea  of  a  reestablished,  glorious  kingdom  of 
Israel  over  which  God  was  to  be  king  —  the  kingdom  of  God  —  but  also 
of  a  specific  person  through  whom  God  would  establish  the  kingdom. 
Thus  the  Messianic  hope  in  the  time  of  Jesus  was  the  child  of  faith  and 
national  misfortune;  at  once  religious  and  political.  Its  form  was 
various  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  elements  pre- 
dominated. All  classes,  however,  believed  that  the  Messiah  would  be 
the  son  of  David,  and  that  his  kingdom  would  consist  of  Jews  and 
proselytes.  With  the  more  intellectual  classes,  especially  the  Phari- 
sees, the  Messiah  was  something  more  than  a  mere  man,  though  less 
than  God.  His  coming  was  to  be  preceded  by  that  of  Elijah  (Mai. 
4:5;  Mark  9:11,12;  cf.  Mark  6:15;  John  1:21)  and  awful  portents 
in  the  heavens.  In  despair  of  obtaining  an  ordinary  earthly  kingdom, 
some  of  the  Pharisees  believed  his  work  would   be  accomplished  only 
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after  the  evil  angels  had  been  conquered,  the  dead  had  been  raised, 
and  all  men  had  been  judged.  Then  he  should  reign  from  Jerusalem 
over  a  great  Jewish  nation,  to  which  all  heathen  people  should  be  sub- 
ject. When  this  kingdom  had  been  firmly  established,  the  Messiah 
would  turn  it  over  to  God  himself.  Naturally  the  Pharisees  did  not 
recognize  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  On  the  part  of  the  masses  the  hope  was 
more  political,  and  the  deliverance  was  supposed  to  be  from  the  rule 
of  the  Romans.  This  popular  conception  it  was  that  led  so  many 
people  to  misjudge  Jesus  and  to  regard  him  as  a  political  agitator. 


^51.  Questions  and  Suggestions  for  Study. — (i)  With  what 
events  does  Mark  conceive  the  gospel  history  to  begin?  (2) 
What  apostle  expresses  a  similar  thought  ?  (3)*  Give  in  outline 
Mark's  account  of  John  the  Baptist,  distinguishing  (^)  his  place 
of  work,  (^)  appearance  and  mode  of  life,  [c)  his  message  to 
the  people,  including  the  moral  change  demanded,  the  external 
act  associated  with  this  moral  change,  and  his  announcement  for 
the  future.  (4)*  What  do  Matthew  and  Luke  add  in  common 
to  Mark's  account?  (5)*  What  does  Luke  add  that  is  found 
neither  in  Mark  nor  Matthew?  (6)*  How  does  Luke  date  the 
beginning  of  the  ministry  of  John  ?  To  what  year  does  this 
probably  assign  it?  (7)  What  is  repentance?  (8)  By  what 
announcement  did  John  enforce  his  command  to  repent  ?  (9) 
What  did  he  teach  about  the  value  of  Abrahamic  descent  to 
save  one  from  God's  wrath  ?  (10)*  How  did  he  describe  the 
Greater  One  whom  he  announced  ?  What  phase  of  his  work  did 
he  emphasize  ?  ( 1 1 )  How  did  he  contrast  his  own  work  with 
that  of  the  Greater  One  to  come?  (12)  By  what  motives  espe- 
cially did  he  appeal  to  the  people  ?  (13)  In  what  sense  was  his 
preaching  a  gospel  (good  news)  ?  (14)*  What  elements  of 
character  appear  most  strongly  in  John  as  he  is  depicted  in  the 
synoptic  narrative?  (15)  What  facts  made  it  natural  for  the 
people  to  wonder  whether  John  were  the  Christ  ?  (16)*  What 
kind  of  Messiah  were  the  Pharisees  looking  for  ?  (17)*  What 
kind  were  the  people  expecting  ? 

^52.  Constructive  Work. —  Having  completed  the  study  of  this 
chapter  as  indicated  above,  write  for  your  "  Life  of  Christ"  (inserting 
above  it  the  Dart  title  as  on  p.  49)  — 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
THE    MINISTRY    OF    JOHN    THE    BAPTIST. 

1.  The  time  and  place  of  John's  work. 

2.  His  message  of  command  and  prediction  ;  the  relation  of  bap- 
tism to  his  preaching. 

3.  His  announcement  of  the  Greater  One  to  come. 

4.  His  character  as  shown  in  these  earlier  events  of  his  public  life. 

^53.  Supplementary  Topics  for  Study. 

1.  The  character  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Bible  Dictionaries,  art.  "John  the  Baptist ;  "  Feather,  The  Last  of  the  Prophets; 
Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  Yo\.  I,  pp.  225-74;  Zends,  in 
Biblical  World,  January,  1900. 

2.  The  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist :  who  were  they,  and  what  did 
they  probably  believe  ? 

3.  The  Jewish  expectation  of  the  Messiah. 

ScHiJRER,  The  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  Div.  II,  Vol.  II,  pp. 
154-87;  Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  Vol.  I,  pp.  33-89;  Edersheim,  Life  ana 
Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  Vol.  I,  pp.  160-79  '.  Mathews,  History  of  New  Testament 
Times  in  Palestine,  pp.  159-69. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE    BAPTISM    AND    TEMPTATION    OF    JESUS. 

§  19.  The  baptism  of  Jesus. 

Matt.  3  :  13-17.        Mark  i  ip-ii.        Luke  3  :2i,  22  [23  a]. 
§  20.  The  temptation  in  the  wilderness. 

Matt.  4  :  i-ii.  Mark  i  :  12,  13.      Luke  4  : 1-13. 

^54.  Notes  on  §  19,  Mark  i :  9-11. — Vs.  9,  "  Nazareth  of  Galilee"  : 
on  the  location  see  ^21.  Recall  also  the  years  Jesus  had  spent 
there  {cf.  ^^  40,  43),  and  what  he  was  now  leaving  behind.  "  In  the 
Jordan"  {cf.  R.  V.  mg.) :  The  place  of  Jesus'  baptism  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty.  The  traditional  sites  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  are  in  the  south,  near  Jericho.  But  Bethany  (John  i  :  28),  to 
which  place  Jesus  apparently  returned  after  his  temptation,  is  a  more 
probable  place,  and  this  is  probably  farther  north,  near  the  southern 
border  of  Galilee,  at  or  near  the  point  marked  as  Bethabara  on  the 
map.  Vs.  II,  "  My  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased":  cf. 
\  20  (3) ;  the  language  from  heaven  is  the  assurance  to  Jesus  that  he 
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is  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  object  of  God's  love  and  approval  {cf.  Mark 
9:7;  Eph.  1:6;  Col.  1:13),  and  begets,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  in  a 
measure  in  which  it  had  not  existed  before,  the  consciousness  of  his 
mission  as  the  Messiah. 

^55.  Notes  on  §19,  Matt.  3:  13-17. — Vs.  13;  </.  Mark  i  19.  Vs. 
14,  "But  John  would  have  hindered  him,"  etc.:  John  had  urgently 
commanded  the  people  to  repent  and  be  baptized,  and  had  boldly 
rebuked  those  whom  he  suspected  of  insincerity ;  but  when  Jesus  comes 
to  him  he  feels  himself  in  the  presence,  not  of  one  morally  inferior  to 
him,  but  of  his  superior,  and  in  the  words,  "  I  have  need  to  be  bap- 
tized of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me  ?  "  confesses  his  sense  of  the  inap- 
propriateness  of  Jesus  receiving  baptism  at  his  hands.  Yet  notice  that 
he  neither  says  that  it  is  in  itself  unfitting  for  Jesus  to  be  baptized,  nor 
indicates  that  he  knew  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ.  He  may  or  may  not 
have  had  personal  acquaintance  with  him  ;  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  he  yet  knew  him  to  be  the  Christ  {cf.  John  i  :  31).  Vs.  15,  "suf- 
fer it  now"  :  This  reply  of  Jesus  virtually  admits  the  unsuitableness  of 
his  being  baptized  by  John,  and  by  implication  his  own  superiority  to 
John,  which  John  had  felt,  but  sets  it  aside /^r  the  time;  in  due  season 
his  superiority  will  be  manifest.  "  For  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness" :  Jesus  regarded  John's  work  as  a  part  of  the  plan  of 
God.  For  him  to  share  in  it  was,  therefore,  to  obey  the  will  of  God, 
/.  e.,  to  do  righteousness.  He  made  the  same  application  to  the  people 
at  large  (Luke  7  :  29,  30),  saying  that  they  who  were  baptized  by  John 
declared  God  to  be  righteous,  while  the  Pharisees  by  refusing  made 
the  plan  of  God  ineffectual  in  their  own  case.  John  had  urged  a  con- 
sideration of  propriety  ;  Jesus  puts  the  matter  on  the  ground  of  duty. 
In  the  presence  of  duty  the  highest  propriety  is  to  waive  propriety  and 
do  the  duty.  In  this  sentence  —  the  second  one  which  the  gospels 
record  from  Jesus'  lips —  we  gain  a  most  significant  light  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  life.  Compare  his  words  in  the  temple  (Luke  2  :  49)  and 
the  notes  in  ^42.     On  vss.  16,  17  cf.  Mark  i  :  10,  11. 

^  56.  Notes  on  §  19,  Luke  3  :  21,  22.  —  Vs.  21,  "  When  all  the  people 
were  baptized  "  :  not  "  after  all  had  been  baptized,"  nor  "  while  the  rest 
were  being  baptized  "  (and  so  in  the  presence  of  others),  but  simply  at 
the  same  time  (in  general)  at  which  the  rest  of  the  people  were  baptized. 
None  of  the  gospels  imply  that  there  were  spectators  of  Jesus'  baptism. 
"  And  praying  "  :  a  feature  of  the  narrative  peculiar  to  Luke. 

^57.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus.  —  As  has  appeared  from  a  study  of 
his  own  words  (^[55),  the  baptism  of  Jesus  was  not  a  confession  of  sin, 
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but  a  profession  of  devotion  to  a  revealed  plan  of  God.  The  devotion  of 
one's  self  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  whose  approach  John  had  announced, 
involved  in  the  case  of  others,  but  not  in  his,  repentance  and  confes- 
sion of  sin.  Had  he  allowed  any  consideration  to  induce  him  not  to 
join  John  the  Baptist,  his  influence  would  have  been  thrown  against 
the  revival  of  righteousness  which  John  was  seeking  to  bring  about. 
Before  such  an  alternative  the  Son  of  God  could  only  act  as  he  did 
act.  By  so  doing  he  became  formally,  of  course,  a  follower  of  John, 
but  immediately  afterward  he  began  a  new  Messianic  movement. 

From  this  act,  we  must  believe,  dates  the  beginning  of  his  clear 
conviction  that  he  was  to  undertake  the  work  of  founding  the  kingdom 
of  God  ;  that  he  was  the  one  whom  John  was  foretelling.  From  the 
moment  the  voice  from  heaven  sounded  in  his  heart  he  devoted  himself 
with  unswerving  purpose  and  self-sacrifice  to  the  new  work.  Before  his 
baptism  he  was  a  private  individual ;  after  his  baptism  he  took  up  the 
work  of  the  Messiah.     {Cf.  Acts  4:27;   10  :  38.) 

^  58.  Notes  on  §20,  Mark  i  :i2,  13. — Vs.  12,  "and  straightway  the 
Spirit  driveth  him  forth"  :  The  assurance  of  divine  sonship  in  connec- 
tion with  the  baptism  is  immediately  followed  by  an  impulse  from  the 
Spirit  to  seek  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness,  doubtless  for  reflection 
upon  the  new  work  opening  up  before  him.  "  Into  the  wilderness  "  : 
at  what  particular  place  it  is  idle  to  guess.  Tradition  points  to  a  high 
hill  northwest  of  Jericho,  called  Mons  Quarantana  (the  forty-day  moun- 
tain), in  modern  Arabic  Jebel  Quruntil.  But  the  tradition  is  of  no 
special  value.  Vs.  13,  "  forty  days  tempted  of  Satan  "  :  The  tempta- 
tion, continued  through  the  whole  period,  was,  no  doubt,  inseparably 
connected  with  his  meditation  over  his  plans.  "  With  the  wild  beasts  ": 
as  would  be  natural  in  the  wilderness.  The  statement  is  peculiar  to 
Mark. 

^59.  Notes  on  §20,  Matt.  4:  i-i  I. — Vs.  i,  "  to  be  tempted":  <:/.  ^58. 
Vs.  3,  "And  the  tempter  came":  a  visible  appearance  is  not  at  all 
required  by  the  narrative.  "  If  thou  art  the  Son  of  God  "  :  referring 
to  the  voice  from  heaven  (vs.  17),  and  basing  the  temptation  on  that. 
"  Command  that  these  stones  become  bread  "  :  an  appeal  to  his  hun- 
ger {cf.  vs.  2),  and  conveying  the  suggestion  that  there  is  an  incon- 
sistency between  his  being  God's  Son,  the  special  object  of  God's  love, 
and  going  hungry,  and  that  he  must  either  substantiate  his  conviction 
of  sonship  by  feeding  himself  miraculously,  or  doubt  that  sonship. 
Vs.  4,  "  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth  from  out  of  the  mouth  of  God":  /.  <?.,  shall  not  regard  bread 
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as  indispensable,  but  shall  in  simple  trust  in  God  wait  his  word  (see 
Deut.  8:3).  This  principle  of  trust  in  the  all-sufficient  God,  which 
God  taught  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  Jesus  applies  to  his  own  case. 
He  will  not  insist  on  bread  as  the  evidence  of  God's  love,  but  will  trust 
God's  word  (vs.  17).  Vs.  5,  "the  devil  taketh  him":  in  thought,  no 
doubt,  not  bodily,  for  against  Jesus'  will  this  would  have  been  impossible, 
and  with  his  will  sinful  on  his  part.  "  The  pinnacle  of  the  temple":  some 
high  gable  of  the  temple  or  its  colonnades  is  referred  to,  perhaps  that 
very  high  one  which  overlooks  the  valley  of  Kidron.  Vs.  6,  "If 
thou  art  the  Son  of  God":  as  before,  an  appeal  to  his  consciousness 
of  divine  sonship,  with  perhaps  an  added  reference  to  the  trustful  con- 
fidence in  God  just  expressed  (vs.  4).  "  Cast  thyself  down  :  for  it  is 
written,  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge,"  etc.:  i.e.,  if  thou  art  God's 
Son,  he  will  surely  care  for  thee  ;  prove  it  by  throwing  thyself  down. 
Under  guise  of  an  appeal  to  filial  trust  lies  concealed  a  temptation  to 
distrust.  Vs.  7,  "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God  "  :  The 
words  are  from  Deut.  6:16,  and  forbid  making  demands  on  God,  or 
putting  him  to  the  test,  from  doubt  of  his  care.  Jesus  refuses  to  do 
this;  trust  needs  no  self-appointed  test  of  God.  In  his  work  in  the  world 
as  God's  Son  he  will  not  manufacture  evidence  of  God's  presence  and 
care,  for  himself  or  for  others.  He  will  go  forward  in  simple  trust, 
taking  such  evidences  of  God's  love  and  care  as  come  in  the  doing  of 
duty.  See  the  opposite  spirit  of  the  Jews,  and  Jesus'  answer  in  Mark 
8:11,  12.  Vs.  8,  "  All  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  ":  a  mental  vision 
of  that  world  that  Jesus  wished  to  win  for  God.  Vs.  9,  "if  thou 
wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me":  a  figure  of  speech  descriptive  of 
what  the  course  of  action  which  was  suggested  to  him  would  really 
amount  to.  One  naturally  thinks  of  some  concession  to  the  false, 
worldly  ideas  of  the  times,  by  which  he  might  have  gained  adherents 
rapidly  ;  some  compromise,  in  word  or  act,  which  to  Jesus'  thought 
amounted  to  giving  homage  to  the  devil.  Vs.  10,  "Thou  shalt  wor- 
ship the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve":  quoted  from 
Deut.  6:13,  where  it  enjoins  Israel  to  worship  Jehovah  only,  as  against 
the  gods  of  the  surrounding  nations.  In  the  mouth  of  Jesus  it  means 
that  allegiance  and  reverence  are  due  to  no  human  authority,  to  no 
worldly  ideals,  but  to  God  only.  In  his  life  there  is  to  be  no  divided 
allegiance.     Vs.  11;  cf.  Mark  i:  13/^. 

^60.  Notes  on  §20,  Luke  4: 1-13. — The  narrative  of  Luke  is  like 
Mark's  in  extending  the  temptations  through  the  forty  days  ;  like 
Matthew's  in  narrating  the  three  temptations  at  the  end.     The  second 
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and  third  temptations  are  put  in  a  different  order  in  Luke  :  for  the 
difference  no  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given,  nor  is  it  important. 
^61.  Messiahship  as  Conceived  by  Jesus. — The  idea  of  Messiahship 
was  essentially  Jewish,  and  had  Jesus  been  content  to  take  it  as  it 
existed,  it  could  have  had  little  meaning  for  other  people.  But  Jesus 
did  with  it  as  he  did  with  so  many  other  Jewish  conceptions  ;  although 
he  continued  to  use  the  words  of  the  Jews,  he  plunged  beneath  the  sur- 
face and  form  to  the  fundamental  thought  they  represented,  and  dealt 
with  this.  To  be  the  Christ  meant  to  found  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  but 
this  is  only  to  say  that  to  be  the  Christ  meant  to  make  human  society 
righteous  and  prosperous  by  bringing  its  members  into  right  relations 
with  God.  Thus  he  made  the  term  "  kingdom  of  God  "  social  and 
religious  rather  than  political.  He  does  not  often  use  the  word  "Mes- 
siah" with  reference  to  himself,  but  it  is  clear  that  as  the  Christ  he 
regards  his  duty  as  consisting  in  these  things  :  (i)  he  must  found  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth  ;  (2)  he  must  found  it  by  inducing  men  to 
love  God  in  order  that  they  may  be  like  him  ;  (3)  he  must  show  men 
how  to  live  as  members  of  the  kingdom  ;  (4)  he  must  present  himself 
as  the  ideal  of  the  kingdom,  both  by  living  as  a  real  Son  of  God,  full 
of  faith  in  his  Father's  wisdom  and  love,  and  also  as  a  brother  of  men, 
full  of  self  sacrificing  love.  In  a  word,  Jesus'  idea  of  Messiahship  was 
simply  this  :  to  get  people  to  be  like  himself  in  order  that  they  might 
live  right  with  God  and  man. 


^62.  Questions  and  Suggestions  for  Study. — (i)  Relate  the 
story  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  as  told  by  Mark.  (2)  What  dis- 
tinct addition  does  Matthew  make  to  the  Mark  narrative  ?  (3)  * 
What  is  the  meaning,  in  Jesus'  reply  to  John,  of  the  words,  "  Suf- 
fer it  now"  ?  (4)*  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  thus  it  becometh 
us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness"?  (5)*  What  great  principle  of 
conduct  does  Jesus  enunciate  in  this  answer  to  John  ?  (6)*  Is 
this  principle  valid  for  him  only,  or  for  all  men  ?  (7)*  What 
elements  of  Jesus'  religious  life  that  ought  to  be  in  ours  are 
revealed  in  this  passage  and  in  Luke  2:49?  (8)  Was  duty  a 
repulsive  thing  to  Jesus  ?  (9)*  What  was  the  meaning  for  Jesus 
of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  and  the  voice  from  heaven  ? 

(10)  Tell  the  story  of  Jesus'  temptation  in  the  wilderness 
as  related  by  Mark.     (11)    Relate  the  story  of  the  first  of  the 
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three  temptations  as  recorded  by  Matthew.  (12)  Of  the  second. 
(13)  Of  the  third.  (14)  Wherein  does  Luke's  narrative  differ 
from  Matthew's?  (15)*  Explain  the  meaning  of  Jesus'  answer 
to  the  first  temptation.  (16)*  To  the  second.  (17)*  To  the 
third.  (18)  What  gave  occasion  to  these  temptations,  and  of 
what  use  were  they  to  Jesus  ?  (19)*  What  great  principles  of 
conduct  are  involved  in  his  several  answers  ?  (20)  Can  you 
suggest  circumstances  of  modern  life  to  which  these  principles 
would  be  applicable  ? 

\  63.  Constructive  Work. —  Having  completed  the  preceding  work, 
write  chap,  v  of  your  "Life  of  Christ"  treating  the  baptism  and  the 
temptation. 

\  64.  Supplementary  Topics  for  Study. 

1.  The  contrasts  between  the  life  of  Jesus  before,  and  his  life  after, 
his  baptism  in  {a)  occupation,  {b)  home,  {c)  relations  to  kindred,  (//) 
relations  to  people  in  general. 

2.  Illustrations  of  typical  human  experience  in  that  of  Jesus  during 
this  period. 

3.  Wherein  did  the  beginnings  of  John's  work  resemble  those  of 
Jesus  ? 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  FAITH  IN  JESUS. 

§  21.  John's  testimony  before  the  priests  and  Levites. 

John  1 :  19-28. 

§  22.  Jesus  the  Lamb  of  God.  John  1:29-34. 

§23.   The  first  three  disciples.  John  1:35-42. 

§  24.   Philip  and  Nathanael.  John  1:43-51. 

§25.   The  first  miracle:  water  made  wine.  John  2:1-11. 

§26.   Sojourn  in  Capernaum.  John  2:12. 

^65.  Note8on§2i,  John  1 :  19-28. — Vs.  19,  "when  the  Jews  sent  unto 
him  ....  to  ask  him.  Who  art  thou  ?"  :  on  the  inquiry  awakened  by 
John  see. Luke  3:  15.  Vs.  21,  "Art  thou  Elijah  ?"  On  the  basis  of  a 
literal  interpretation  of  Mai.  4:1,  Elijah  was  expected  to  come  before 
the  Christ  {cf.  Matt.  17  :  10).  This  prophecy  Jesus  recognizes  as  ful- 
filled in  its  real  sense  in  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  17  :  11  ff.;  11  :  14). 
John  denies  that  he  is  Elijah,  because  he  knew  he  was  not  Elijah  in  the 
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sense  intended  by  the  question.  "Art  thou  the  prophet  ?  "  :  the  question 
refers  to  the  prophet  promised  in  Deut.  8:15.  Cf.  John  6  :  14,  30,  31 ; 
Acts  3:22.  Vs.  23,  "I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying,"  etc.:  more 
exactly,  "a  voice  of  one,"  etc.  John  wishes  to  sink  his  personality  out 
of  sight ;  he  will  not  identify  himself  with  any  of  the  great  personali- 
ties which  the  Jews  have  pictured  to  themselves  and  for  which  they  are 
looking  ;  he  is  simply  a  voice,  bidding  men,  "  Make  straight  the  way 
of  the  Lord."  These  words  of  Isaiah,  originally  employed  to  picture 
poetically  the  return  of  Jehovah  bringing  his  people  from  captivity, 
are  employed  by  John  as  aptly  describing  the  spiritual  preparation  for 
Jehovah's  coming  to  his  people.  Vs.  24,  "  why  then  baptizest  thou,  if 
thou  art  not  the  Christ":  probably  on  the  basis  of  Zech.  13:  i,  the 
administration  of  a  rite  symbolic  of  purification  was  thought  to  belong 
to  the  Messiah.  Vs.  26  ;  cf.  Mark  1:7,8,  but  notice  that  he  whom 
John  then  spoke  of  as  coming  he  now  says  is  present,  though  unknown. 
Vs.  28,  "Bethany  beyond  Jordan":  Notice  the  marginal  reading 
Bethabara,  or  Betharaba,  probably  another  name  for  the  same  place  or 
of  a  place  near  at  hand.  Various  sites  have  been  suggested  for  this 
place,  but  the  most  probable  view  is  that  which  finds  it  at  Mak't 
'Abdrah,  a  ford  of  the  Jordan  a  little  northeast  of  Scythopolis.  Bethany 
is  perhaps  a  modified  form  of  Batanea  (Conder,  Tent  Work,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  64-8)  or  simply  another  name  for  Bethabara,  meaning  the  same 
thing  (Edersheim,  Life  of  Christ,  Vol.  I,  p.  278). 

^66.  Notes  on  §22,  John  1:29-34. —  Vs.  29,  "  On  the  morrow": 
Notice  that  these  §§  19-24  give  the  record  of  four  successive  days. 
"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  " : 
The  conception  of  Jesus  involved  in  these  words  is  akin  to,  if  not 
derived  from,  that  of  Isa.,  chap.  53  (read  this  chapter  carefully)  —  a  man 
pure,  meek,  gentle,  and  bearing  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  by  bearing 
it  taking  it  away,  freeing  the  sinner  from  the  consequences  of  it.  This 
is  a  very  different  picture  from  that  which  John  had  drawn  of  the 
Coming  One  in  his  words  to  the  Jews  before  he  appeared  (Matt. 
3:  10-12),  and  shows  that,  while  his  thought  about  what  the  Messiah 
would  be  led  him  to  emphasize  one  phase  of  his  work  as  set  forth  in 
the  prophets,  the  actual  sight  of  Jesus,  as  he  returned  from  his  forty 
days  in  the  wilderness,  aided  perhaps  by  actual  conversation  with  Jesus 
in  which  Jesus  had  set  forth  his  conception  of  the  work  that  he  must 
do,  impressed  him  with  a  very  different  aspect  of  Jesus'  own  character. 
Perhaps  he  could  not  himself  at  once  have  adjusted,  these  to  one 
another,   though    they    actually    meet    in    Jesus'    own    life  and  work. 
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Vs.  30,  "  This  is  he  of  whom  I  said,"  etc.:  cf.  John  1:15.  The  gospels 
do  not  tell  when  John  had  said  this.  Vs.  31,  "And  I  knew  him  not": 
knew  him  not,  that  is,  as  the  Greater  One  who  was  to  follow  him ; 
personal  acquaintance  he  may  or  may  not  have  had.  John's  announce- 
ment of  his  greater  successor  was  an  act  of  faith,  not  of  sight.  Vss. 
32-34  ;  cf.  Mark  i  :  10,  11.  The  experience  at  the  Jordan,  so  deeply 
significant  for  Jesus,  became  also  to  John  a  revelation  of  Jesus  as  that 
One  for  whom  he  had  been  looking  and  whom  in  faith  he  had 
announced,  the  One  who,  himself  filled  with  the  Spirit,  should  baptize 
others  in  that  Spirit.  "The  Son  of  God":  see  ^20,  and  note  on 
Mark  i  :  11. 

^67.  Notes  on  §23,  John  1:35-42. —  Vs.  37,  "two  disciples":  one 
of  them  being  Andrew  (vs.  40),  and  the  other  very  probably  John,  the 
evangelist.  Vs.  41,  "We  have  found  the  Messiah"  :  the  expression  of 
a  first  impression,  which  longer  acquaintance  was  not  only  to  deepen 
into  conviction,  but  also  to  modify,  as  he  learned  how  different  a 
Messiah  Jesus  was  to  be  from  that  which  he  at  first  thought  of. 

^  68.  Notes  on  §  24,  John  i  :  43-51. — Vs.  43,  "  into  Galilee  ":  return- 
ing home  ;  cf.  Mark  i  :  9.  Vs.  44,  "Now  Philip  was  from  Bethsaida": 
viz.,  Bethsaida  of  Galilee  (John  12:21;  cf.  map),  perhaps  a  suburb  of 
Capernaum,  where  Peter  and  Andrew  afterward  lived  (Mark  1:21,  29). 
Vs.  45,  "him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  did  write": 
/.  e.,  the  Messiah;  cf.  on  vs.  41.  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,  son  of  Joseph": 
so  Jesus  was  known  throughout  his  public  life.  Vs.  46,  "  Can  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?"  :  a  place  without  distinction  or  reputa- 
tion, and  with  which  no  one  had  ever  associated  the  Messiah  (it  is  not 
even  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament),  and  all  the  less  likely  to  seem 
to  Nathanael  of  Cana  a  probable  birthplace  of  the  Messiah,  that  it  was 
a  neighboring  village  to  that  in  which  he  himself  lived.  Vs.  49, 
"Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God;  thou  art  King  of  Israel":  the 
first  phrase  is  an  echo  of  John's  testimony,  the  second  an  explicit 
acknowledgment  of  his  Messiahship  {cf.  Ps.  2  :  6,  7  ;  2  Sam.  7:13,  14). 
Testimony  and  the  impression  made  by  Jesus'  own  character  on  sus- 
ceptible minds  win  for  Jesus  his  first  disciples.  Vs.  51,  "angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man  " :  he  shall  become  a 
medium  of  communication  between  heaven  and  earth.  (See  Gen. 
28 :  10  ff.)     "Son  of  Man  ":  used  here  for  the  first  time.     See  \  69. 

^69.  The  Term  "Son  of  Man." — The  expression  "son  of  man"  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  always  as  a  poetic  equivalent  of  man. 
Thus  in  Ps.  8:4,"  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of 
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man  that  thou  visitest  him  ?  "  ;  a  passage  which  Heb,  2  : 6  ff.  applies  to  Jesus, 
because  in  him  alone  is  this  ideal  picture  of  man  fully  realized.  Even  in 
Dan.  7:13,  though  the  passage  describes  the  Messianic  kmgdom,  the  phrase 
"son  of  man"  simply  means  man,  being  used  to  set  forth  the  humane  char- 
acter of  that  kingdom  as  compared  with  the  fierce  and  brutal  character  of 
those  which  are  to  precede  it.  In  no  book  that  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  period  between  the  writing  of  Daniel  and  the  coming  of  Christ  does  the 
term  "  son  of  man  "  occur,  unless  it  be  in  the  pseudepigraphical  book  of 
Enoch.  In  this  book  "  the  Son  of  Man  "  is  a  recognized  name  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  many  have  inferred  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  Jesus  uses  it. 
But  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  portions  of  the  book  of  Enoch  in  which  the 
expression  occurs  were  written  before  the  time  of  Jesus,  and  it  is  beyond 
question  from  the  gospels  (in  which  the  term  occurs  only  as  a  title  applied  by 
Jesus  to  himself)  that  the  people  at  least  did  not  understand  it  as  meaning 
the  Messiah.  For  Jesus  himself  constantly  used  it,  while  at  the  same  time 
instructing  his  disciples  not  to  tell  the  people  that  he  was  the  Messiah  (Mark 
8:30;  9:9,30,31).  Jesus'  use  of  it  as  a  name  for  himself  is  either  (a) 
expressive  of  his  own  consciousness  of  being  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word 
man,  all  that  God  intended  man  to  be,  doing  those  things  and  suffering  those 
things  which  it  is  the  part  of  man  to  do  and  suffer,  or  {6)  expressive  of  his 
relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God  he  was  founding.  In  Dan,  7:13  "a  son  of 
man"  is  the  type  of  the  "kingdom  of  saints  ;  "  just  as  beasts  are  types  of 
other  kingdoms,  so  Jesus  is  the  type  of  the  kingdom.  As  he  is,  so  are  its 
members  to  be.  Even  though  they  could  not  see  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ, 
the  people  could  see  as  much  meaning  as  this  in  the  term  :  he  was  trying  to 
get  people  to  be  like  himself. 

^70.  Notes  on  §25,  John  2:1-11. —  Vs,  i,  "and  the  third  day": 
reckoned  from  the  day  of  i  :43.  "Cana  of  Galilee":  see  ^71.  Vs.  2, 
"and  his  disciples ":  probably  the  five  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  Vs.  4,  "Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee?"  or,  what 
have  we  in  common  ?,  indicating  that  the  thought  and  wish  implied  in 
her  hint  he  did  not  share  with  her.  "  Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come":  the 
time  for  me  to  act.  Mary  perhaps  desired  a  conspicuous  display  of 
power;  Jesus  would  bring  relief,  but  in  such  way  and  at  such  time  that 
it  would  attract  no  general  attention.  Vs.  6,  "After  the  Jews'  manner 
of  purifying":  cf.  Mark  7  :  3,  4.  "Two  or  three  firkins  apiece"  :  a  fir- 
kin =  about  nine  gallons.  Vs.  8,  "the  ruler  of  the  feast":  either  a  head 
waiter  or,  as  is  more  likely,  a  guest  elected  to  preside.  Vs.  9,  "tasted 
the  water  now  become  wine  ":  that  the  whole  of  the  water  in  the  jars 
became  wine  is  not  said,  but  only  that  what  was  drawn  and  drunk 
became  wine.  Vs.  11,  "This  beginning  of  his  signs":  "sign"  is 
John's  usual  word  for  Jesus'  deeds  of  power,  and  one  that  emphasizes 
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the  significance  of  the  deed  rather  than  either  its  power  or  its  won- 
drousness.  "Manifested  his  glory":  revealed  the  excellence  and 
beauty  of  his  character  and  power.  "And  his  disciples  believed  on 
him":  i.e.,  believed  more  firmly  in  him  than  before;  faith  is  by  its  very 
nature  a  thing  of  degrees,  capable  of  growing  and  intended  to  grow. 

^71.  Cana  of  Galilee. — The  home  of  Nathanael  (John  21:  2)  and 
the  place  of  Jesus*  first  miracle.  Since  the  sixteenth  century  Kefr 
Kenna,  three  and  one-half  miles  northeast  of  Nazareth,  has  been  the 
commonly  accepted  site  of  Cana.  Robinson,  however,  in  1838 
advocated  Khurbet  Kanah,  called  also  Kana  el  Jelil  (the  modern 
equivalent  of  Cana  of  Galilee).  This  place  is  about  eight  miles  north 
of  Nazareth.  Opinions  are  much  divided  as  to  which  is  the  more 
probable  site.  Our  map  places  it  at  Kefr  Kenna.  Near  this  village 
there  is  a  beautiful  spring,  and  the  children  of  the  village  run  after 
the  traveler  offering  him  water. 


^72.  Questions  and  Suggestions  for  Study. —  (i)  Tell  the 
story  of  John's  testimony  before  the  priests  and  Levites  (§21). 
(2)*  What  prophecy  gives  occasion  to  the  question,  "Art  thou 
Elijah  ?  "  ( 3 ) *  What  to  the  question,  "Art  thou  the  prophet  ?  " 
(4)*  What  is  the  meaning  of  John's  reply,  "I  am  a  voice,"  etc.? 
(5)  What  gives  rise  to  the  question,  "Why  baptizest  thou,"  etc.? 

(6)*  What  does  John  mean  by  the  words,  "Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world"  ?  (7)  To 
what  influence  is  it  due  that  this  characterization  of  Jesus  is  so 
different  from  his  announcement  of  the  Coming  One?  (8) 
What  further  testimony  did  John  bear  respecting  Jesus  on  this 
occasion?  (9)*  What  does  John  mean  by  saying  that  he  did 
not  know  Jesus  ? 

(10)  What  testimony  did  John  bear  to  two  of  his  disciples? 
(§23).  (11)  What  was  the  result  of  this  testimony?  (12) 
Who  were  these  two  disciples,  and  what  third  one  did  one  of 
these  bring  to  Jesus?  (13)  What  element  of  John's  character  is 
illustrated  in  his  conduct  in  this  matter,  and  in  what  respects  is 
his  conduct  to  be  emulated  by  us  today  ? 

(14)  What  other  disciple  did  Jesus  call  to  follow  him  the 
next    day?     (15)     Whom    did    this    disciple    bring    to    Jesus? 
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(i6)  Relate  the  conversation  between  Jesus  and  Nathanael.  (17) 
What  is  the  meaning  of  Jesus'  last  sentence  ?  (18)*  Tell  briefly 
the  events  of  each  of  the  four  days  referred  to  in  §§21-24. 
(19)*  What  two  influences  drew  to  Jesus  his  first  disciples? 

(20)  Tell  the  story  of  the  wedding  at  Cana.  (21)*  What 
elements  of  Jesus'  character  are  revealed  in  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion?  (22)*  What  impression  and  effect  did  Jesus'  act 
produce  on  the  minds  of  the  disciples  ? 

(23)  Where  did  Jesus  go  after  the  wedding  at  Cana?  (24) 
Who  accompanied  him  ? 

(25)  Point  out  on  the  map  each  of  the  places  mentioned  in 
this  chapter,  and  indicate  the  events  which  happened  at  each. 
(26)  Commit  to  memory  the  titles  of  the  sections  in  chaps, 
iv,  V,  vi, 

^73.  Constructive  "Work. — Having  completed  the  study  indicated 
above,  write  chap,  vi  of  your  "  Life  of  Christ,"  following  the  outline  of 
sections  given  at  the  head  of  the  chapter,  or  constructing  an  outline  for 
yourself. 

^74.  Supplementary  Topics  for  Study. 

1.  The  route  of  Jesus  from  the  Jordan  to  Cana. 

2.  Jesus'  general  habit  of  life  as  illustrated  in  his  attendance  at  the 
wedding.     Compare  it  with  that  of  John  the  Baptist. 

3.  Jewish  weddings. 

Edersheim,  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah^ 
Vol.  I,  pp.  351-5;  Staffer,  Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Christ,  pp.  159-65-  See  also 
Dictionaries  of  the  Bible,  arts,  on  "  Marriage." 

4.  The  history  of  the  first  disciples  {a)  in  their  relations  with 
Jesus,  {J})  in  their  work  as  preachers  of  the  gospel. 

See  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible. 

5.  What  sort  of  Messiah  did  these  disciples  at  this  time  probably 
think  Jesus  would  be  ? 
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The  Journal  of  Theological  Studies.  Editor,  C.  H.  Turner,  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford  ;  Assistant  Editor,  Rev,  Dr.  Barnes, 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge.  Committee  of  Direction :  Rev. 
Drs.  Ince,  Driver,  Lock,  Moberly  and  Sanday,  of  Oxford  ; 
Rev.  Drs.  Swete,  Kirkpatrick,  Ryle  and  Stanton,  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  Rev.  Dr.  Robertson,  Principal  of  King's  College, 
London,  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Armitage  Robinson,  Canon  of 
Westminster.  Vol.  I,  No.  i,  October,  1899.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Co.    Single  number,  $1  ;  annual  subscription,  $3. 

This  new  journal  is  to  devote  itself  "  exclusively  to  the  furtherance 
of  theological  learning,"  a  thing  which,  according  to  Dr.  Swete's  intro- 
ductory statement,  no  English  journal  has  hitherto  done.  The 
statement  is  a  trifle  perplexing  to  one  who  recalls  the  names  and 
character  of  several  journals  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We  presume, 
however,  that  it  is  to  be  adjusted  to  the  facts  of  the  case  by  taking 
"English"  as  meaning  British,  and  understanding  "furtherance  of 
theological  learning"  to  refer,  not  to  the  general  dissemination  of 
knowledge  already  in  possession  of  the  few,  or  the  retailing  of  the 
results  of  other  men's  studies,  but  the  extending  of  the  frontier  of  theo- 
logical science.  That  the  statement,  even  thus  understood,  is  true  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  which  serves  to  emphasize  the  welcome  which,  in 
England  especially,  the  new  journal  should  receive. 

The  contents  of  the  first  number  are  as  follows : 

Articles  :  Recent  Research  on  the  Origin  of  the  Creed,  by  Professor  Sanday ; 
St  Anselm's  Argument  for  the  Being  of  God,  by  Professor  E.  Caird ;  A  Practical 
Discourse  on  Some  Principles  of  Hymn-Singing,  by  Robert  Bridges ;  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  —  I,  A  Criticism  of  Lightfoot  and  Headlam,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Cross;  II, 
A  Plea  for  an  Early  Date,  by  Rev.  R.  B.  Rackham.  Documents  :  The  Sacra- 
mentary  of  Serapion  of  Thmuis,  Part  I,  by  Rev.  F.  E.  Brightman.  Notes  :  On 
the  Title  of  the  Magistrates  at  Philippi,  and  On  the  Greek  Form  of  the  Name  Phi- 
lippians,  by  Professor  W.  M.  Ranjsay  ;  Some  New  Members  of  the  "  Ferrar  Group" 
of  the  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  by  Rev.  K.  Lake  ;  On  irXiJpi/s  in  John  I  :I4,  On  Gelasius 
of  Cyzicus,  and  On  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  by  C.  H.  Turner.  Reviews  :  The  Vul- 
gate Gospels  (Wordsworth  and  White,  Vol.  I),  by  F.  C.  Burkitt ;  The  Wisdom  of 
Ben  Sira  (Schechter  and  Taylor),  by  Professor  A.  A.  Bevan.  Chronicle  :  Old 
Testament,  by  W.  E.  Barnes ;  Patristica,  Part  I,  by  C.  H.  Turner.  Recent  Peri- 
odicals, list  of  articles. 
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The  number  contains  i6o  pages,  just  two-thirds  the  usual  size  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Theology.  That  it  represents,  mechanically,  the 
printer's  art  at  its  best  need  hardly  be  said.  From  the  price  we  con- 
jecture that  it  is  to  be  issued  quarterly,  though  we  discover  no  state- 
ment to  that  effect. 

Two  matters  of  proportion  strike  one  at  once  :  the  small  space  given 
to  reviews,  and  the  much  greater  attention  given  to  New  Testament 
matters  than  to  those  pertaining  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  latter  is 
probably  in  a  sense  accidental,  but  the  former  is  indicative  of  a  general 
policy.  The  introductory  statement  says  that  the  journal  "will  review 
at  length  a  few  of  the  more  important  works,  in  cases  where  a  fuller 
examination  may  serve  to  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject." 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  addition  to  the  two  books 
formally  reviewed,  twenty-four  others  are  mentioned  in  the  "Chron- 
icle," some  of  these  being  barely  named,  others  being  discussed 
almost  to  the  extent  of  a  short  review.  There  is  no  bibli- 
ography. 

Of  the  articles,  one  belongs  to  church  history,  one  to  the  philosoph- 
ical prolegomena  of  theology,  one  to  practical  theology,  and  two  to 
New  Testament  criticism.  Only  an  expert  in  that  specialty  within  a 
specialty  with  which  Professor  Sanday's  article  deals  can  assume  to 
criticise  it  and  judge  whether  he  is  right  in  rejecting  the  view  of  Har- 
nack  and  Kattenbusch  that  the  old  Roman  creed  is  the  oldest  piece  of 
creed  production,  and  the  parent  alike  of  eastern  and  western  creeds, 
and  siding  in  general  with  Caspari,  Zahn,  Loofs,  and  Kunze  in  the 
opinion  that  as  far  back  as  we  can  go  there  were  two  distinct  types  of 
eastern  and  western  creeds,  equally  ancient.  But  one  does  not  need 
to  be  an  expert  to  recognize  the  judicial-mindedness  and  ability  of  the 
discussion,  or  to  enjoy  the  courteous  frankness  with  which  Sanday 
characterizes  and  criticises  Harnack.  To  many  readers  the  article  of 
Caird  will,  we  are  sure,  seem  the  ablest  of  the  number,  and  of  no  small 
significance.  Mr.  Bridges  emphasizes  with  great  good  sense  and  convin- 
cingness the  necessity  of  dignity  in  the  hymns  and  public  worship,  while 
as  distinctly  recognizing  the  necessity  that  they  shall  appeal  to  and 
express  the  emotions  of  the  common  man.  The  two  articles  on  Acts 
are  from  very  different  points  of  view.  With  about  equal  preposses- 
sion against  the  view  of  Mr.  Cross  and  that  of  Mr.  Rackham,  the 
article  of  the  latter  seems  to  us  much  the  abler  of  the  two,  and  worthy 
of  serious  consideration,  contrary  though  it  is  to  the  general  current 
alike  of  conservative  and  of  radical  opinion. 
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Space  does  not  permit  us  to  speak  of  the  document  and  notes, 
though  they  are  of  course  by  no  means  the  least  important  or  distinct- 
ive parts  of  the  journal. 

To  judge  from  the  first  issue,  the  new  journal  proposes  to  take  the 
term  "theological  studies"  in  a  broad  sense,  and  to  represent,  not  a 
party  or  a  school,  but  fair-minded  research.  It  will  chronicle  the  most 
noteworthy  books  in  various  departments  of  theological  study,  but  will 
devote  itself  much  more  to  the  publication  of  articles  presenting  the 
results  of  fresh  study  than  to  criticising  the  results  of  work  published 
elsewhere.  It  will  be  international  chiefly  or  exclusively  in  its  circula- 
tion ;  its  contributors  will  be  found  in  Great  Britain,  and  they  will 
include  some  of  the  ablest  scholars  of  England,  but  the  journal  will  not 
escape  publishing,  now  and  then,  a  rather  inferior  article. 

E.  D.  B. 


Excavations  at  Jerusalem,  1 894-1897.  By  Frederick  Jones 
Bliss,  Ph.D.  Plans  and  Illustrations  by  A.  C.  Dickie.  Lon- 
don :  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  1898.  Pp.  xvi  +  374.  To 
subscribers  to  the  Fund,  8s.  6d. ;  to  non-subscribers,  12s.  6d. 

In  this  generous  volume  Dr.  Bliss  has  gathered  together  the  results 
of  his  four-years'  excavation  at  Jerusalem,  and  although  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  intended  for  the  general  reader,  so  technical  and  detailed 
is  a  large  portion  of  its  discussion,  every  careful  student  of  biblical 
history  will  be  interested  in  his  excavations  along  the  southern  wall  of 
the  city.  With  the  exception  of  the  width  of  the  Jewish  cemetery, 
these  extend  from  the  English  school  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  have 
opened  up  a  line  of  masonry  including  two  walls  of  different  periods, 
one  of  which  has  served  as  a  sort  of  dam  for  the  old  Pool  of  Siloam. 
Dr.  Bliss  has  given  an  exceedingly  careful  account,  further,  of  this 
masonry,  and  it  has  been  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  cross -sections  by 
Mr.  Archibald  C.  Dickie. 

The  book  really  falls  into  two  main  portions,  although  it  is  not  so 
marked.  Chaps.  1-7  describe  in  great  detail  the  actual  excavations, 
while  the  remaining  three  chapters  are  historical,  discussing  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  chronological  results  of  the  excavations,  and,  in  an  anec- 
dotal fashion,  the  progress  of  the  work.  Of  the  discoveries  which  Dr. 
Bliss  has  made,  beyond  that  of  the  walls  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  perhaps  nothing  is  more  important  than  the  great  paved  street 
which  runs  in  the  Tyropoeon  valley  toward  the  Pool  of  Siloam.     In 
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-  some  places  this  street  is  fifty  feet  wide,  and  has  numerous  branches. 
It  is  built  immediately  over  a  great  sewer,  has  curbstones  along  each 
side,  and  is  bordered  by  houses,  some  of  fine  masonry.  When  it 
finally  comes  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam  the  street  descends  by  a  consid- 
erable flight  of  steps,  cut  in  the  rock.  At  this  point  Dr.  Bliss  discov- 
ered the  remains  of  an  early  Christian  church.  This  church  is 
interesting  archaeologically.  It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  when  it 
was  built,  but  probably,  Dr.  Bliss  believes,  between  333  and  570  A,  D. 
Its  architectural  features,  according  to  Mr.  Dickie,  point  to  the  time 
of  the  empress  Eudocia,  who  died  in  May,  460  A.  D. 

Important  also  are  the  things  which  Dr.  Bliss  did  not  find  :  such^ 
for  example,  as  the  theater  which  it  was  expected  would  be  found 
somewhere  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  tomb  of  David,  which  Dr^ 
Bliss  still  supposes,  however,  may  be  somewhere  in  the  location  assigned 
it  by  Ganneau. 

Some  of  the  minor  discoveries  are  worth  mentioning ;  such  as 
tombs  with  frescoes  near  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings ;  a  Latin  inscription 
of  the  third  legion  near  Zion  Gate ;  a  beautiful  mosaic  northwest  of 
the  Damascus  Gate ;  a  reliquary  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  ;  pieces  of 
Roman  and  Jewish  pottery,  some  of  them  having  the  stamp  of  the 
tenth  legion  upon  them  ;  a  chariot  wheel  in  the  Tyropoeon  valley ;  a 
number  of  weights;  coins,  including  one  of  Simon  Maccabee,  three  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  and  two  of  John  Hyrcanus;  a  Hebrew  seal. 
Though  none  of  these  is  sensationally  important,  they  all  contribute 
materially  to  our  growing  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  City. 

But  we  are  especially  concerned  with  some  of  the  conclusions  to- 
which  these  excavations  have  led  those  in  charge.  Perhaps  first  of  all 
one  should  mention  Mr,  Dickie's  valuable  remarks  upon  the  masonry,, 
upon  which  so  much  chronology  in  the  past  has  been  built.  He  holds 
that  the  excavations  do  not  help  one  to  define  the  date  of  a  building 
by  the  dressing  of  its  stone ;  on  the  contrary,  his  investigation  tends^ 
he  says,  "to  encourage  skepticism  as  to  the  possibility  of  fixing  periods- 
by  any  hard  and  fast  rule  of  masonry  alone.  Each  succeeding  style 
is  mingled  with  its  predecessor  from  the  time  of  its  introduction  ;  boss 
and  margin  work  may  have  been  used  in  early  Jewish  times,  but  was 
undoubtedly  used  in  the  later  Jewish-Roman  works  and  afterward. 
Comb-pick  margin  with  pick-centered  dressing  was  certainly  used  con- 
temporaneously with  the  boss  and  margin,  and  may  have  been  used 
before.  Quarry-pick  dressing  is  universal.  The  delicate  pick  center 
and   comb-pick    margin    dressing    of   the    Haram    area    is    certainly 
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characteristic  of  one  great  building  period,  such  as  that  of  Herod 
might  signify.  The  crusading  dressing  seems  alone  to  definitely  date 
its  origin,  and  its  after-use  is  beyond  doubt.  Dressing  is  an  indica- 
tion ;  combined  with  peculiarities  of  setting  or  joining  its  evidence 
becomes  most  valuable  ;  but  unless  backed  by  some  such  auxiliary  as 
inscriptions,  pottery,  or  the  like,  simple  masonry  is  a  frail  basis  on 
which  to  found  archaeological  deductions  in  Jerusalem."  Such  a  con- 
clusion as  this  of  Mr.  Dickie  will  approve  itself  to  most  persons  who 
have  studied  carefully  the  location  of  masonry  in  and  about  Jerusalem, 
although  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  gives  a  death-blow  to  some  interest- 
ing chronology. 

A  further  valuable  series  of  chronological  studies,  although  over- 
cautious, perhaps,  in  treatment,  is  given  by  Dr.  Bliss.  The  discovery 
of  the  two  walls  and  the  ancient  church  at  Siloam  enables  him  to 
arrive  at  certain  conclusions.  The  lower  wall  he  thinks  dates  from  the 
time  when  it  was  rebuilt  after  the  destruction  wrought  by  Pompey.  The 
arcade  around  the  Pool  of  Siloam  was  probably  constructed  in  Herod's 
time,  together  with  the  staircase  which  connects  it  with  the  street,  and 
the  paved  streets  on  the  western  hill  appear  to  date  from  the  same  time. 
The  upper  wall  of  the  two,  he  holds,  came  from  the  early  Christian 
period,  together  with  the  church  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  To  the  Latin 
period  he  assigns  nothing  earlier  than  the  church  on  the  western  hill, 
probably  built  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  Perhaps  as  striking  as 
any  of  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Bliss  are  :  that  certain  of  the  rock-cut 
dwellings  which  he  discovered  date  from  the  Jebusite  period  ;  and 
that  the  aqueduct  on  the  western  hill,  as  well  as  the  base  of  the  tower 
discovered  on  the  line  of  the  scarp,  are  from  the  time  of  Solomon. 
The  walls  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  in  so  far  as  they  are  rock-hewn,  and 
the  rock-cut  steps  leading  down  to  it,  date  from  the  time  of  Hezekiah. 
Finally,  the  location  of  the  southern  wall,  along  whose  course  so 
much  of  the  excavation  has  been  carried,  enables  him  to  make  com- 
parative maps  of  the  extent  of  the  city  at  different  periods.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  territory  inclosed  within  the  southern  wall 
was  greater  in  the  time  of  Herod  than  in  that  of  Solomon,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  later  Jewish  kings  and  Eudocia  greater  than  in  the  time  of 
Herod.     • 

The  report  of  Dr.  Bliss  may  be  said  to  have  finally  fixed  the  loca- 
tion of  the  southern  wall  of  Jerusalem  at  the  different  periods  of 
the  city,  and  for  this,  if  for  no  other  of  the  multitude  of  reasons,  he 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  students  of  Jewish  history.  S.  M. 
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BOOKS. 

GiRDLESTONE,  R.   B.     The  Student's  Deuteronomy:  A   Corrected  Transla- 
tion, with   Notes   and    References.     London:     Eyre  &  Spottiswoode, 
1899.     Pp.  124,     3s.  6d. 
The   object  of  this   work  is    to  make  the  translation    more  accurate    and  less 
cumbrous ;  to  call  attention  in  the  notes  to  certain  linguistic,  legislative,  and  archae- 
ological peculiarities  in  the  text;   and  to  illustrate  the  speeches  by  two  sets  of  refer- 
ences:    (i)  passages  in  the  four  previous  books  of  the  Bible  to  which  the  speaker 
refers,  or  of  which  he  makes  use  ;  and  (2)  passages  in  the  later  books  of  the  Bible 
which  refer  to  the  speeches.     More  than  200  of  the  former  texts,  and  300  of  the  latter, 
are  printed  in  full  on  a  specially  wide  margin.     The  book  is  useful   for  the  study  of 
Deuteronomy. 

*TOY,  C.  H.     The  Book  of  Proverbs.     International  Critical  Commentary. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1899.     Pp.  554.     $3. 

Kent,  C.  F.     The  Wise  Men  of  Ancient  Israel  and  their  Proverbs.     Second 
edition.     Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1899.     Pp.  208.     $1.25. 
We  note  with  interest  and  pleasure  that  a  second  edition  of  this  useful  little 
volume  has  been  called  for.    The  Proverbs  of  the  Old  Testament  should  receive  more 
careful  study  than  is  generally  given  to  them. 

Tyler,  Thomas.    Ecclesiastes  :  An  Introduction  to  the  Book  ;  an  Exegetical 

Analysis ;    and  a  Translation  with  Notes.     A   new  edition.     London  : 

D.  Nutt,  1899.     Pp.  X  +  167.     6s.,  net. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  published  many  years  ago.     Its  chief  point  of 

interest  was  that  its  author  argued  that  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  was  much  influenced 

by  Greek  philosophy.     This  view  is  still  maintained.     The  volume  has  been  rewritten 

and  enlarged,  to  include  a  careful  treatment  of  the  book  in  all  its  characteristics  and 

historical  relations. 

*  Price,  Ira  M.     The  Monuments  and  the  Old  Testament.     Chicago :  The 

Christian  Culture  Press,  1899.     Pp.321.     $1.50,  «<?/. 

*  Trumbull,  H.  C.    The  Covenant  of  Salt,  as  Based  on  the  Significance  and 

Symbolism  of  Salt  in  Primitive  Thought.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1899.     Pp.  184.     $1.50. 

ARTICLES. 

Undritz,  O.     Die  Tage  im  Schopfungsbericht.     Neue  kirchliche  Zeitschrift, 
Heft  10,  1899,  pp.  837-52. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  are  not  a  handbook  of  geology  or  astronomy,  but  a  record 
of  religion.     The  creation  narrative  of  Genesis  is  not  a  study  of  nature,  but  a  study  of 
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religion ;  consequently  only  religious  truth  is  to  be  drawn  from  it.  The  time-length 
of  the  term  "day"  as  used  in  Genesis,  chap.  I,  is  undoubtedly  twenty-four  hours,  and 
no  one  would  ever  have  thought  otherwise  if  some  had  not  wrongly  supposed  that  the 
chapter  contained  a  revelation  of  the  actual  process  of  material  creation  The  Scrip- 
ture account  lays  no  emphasis  upon  the  day,  but  upon  the  several  creative  acts  of  God. 
The  religious  truths  presented  here  are  four  :  (i)  The  world  had  a  beginning,  and  came 
into  existence  by  the  will  of  God ;  matter  is  thus  not  eternal.  (2)  God  made  the  world 
in  successive  stages,  proceeding  from  the  lower  stages  and  forms  to  the  higher ;  the 
world,  therefore,  was  not  brought  into  existence  by  one  magic  stroke,  but  by  stages 
planned  by  God.  (3)  God  made  the  world  with  reference  to  man,  who  is  at  once  the 
aim  and  the  crown  of  creation.  (4)  God  made  the  world  in  six  successive  creative 
acts,  after  which  came  the  divine  sabbath  rest.  And  the  sole  purpose  of  this  arrange- 
ment of  creation  into  six  days  is  to  establish  the  sanctity  of  the  sabbath. 
Lagrange,  M.-J.     Deux  chants  de  guerre :  le  cantique  de  Molse  apres  le 

passage  de  la  mer  rouge  at  la   chanson   d'Hesebon.     Revue  biblique, 

October,  1899,  pp.  532-52. 
The  song  of  Moses  at  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  15:1-18)  is  of  care- 
fully chosen  structure,  admirable  in  conception,  poetic  in  imagination,  and  exalted  in 
its  confidence  in  God.  The  thoughts  and  the  words  are  skilfully  adapted  to  each 
other.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  four  lines,  all  the  song  is  of  closely  related 
structure.  To  what  period  does  it  belong  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it  ?  Dillmann 
has  made  too  much  of  its  archaisms,  while  it  contains  some  noticeably  late  elements. 
Perhaps,  then,  it  belongs  in  its  present  form  to  the  time  of  the  captivity,  when  the 
people  recalled  the  former  mercy  of  God  at  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  If  God  had 
so  tenderly  conducted  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  into  Palestine,  would  he  not  bring 
back  the  Jews  from  Babylon  to  the  temple  mount  ?  These  memories  and  the  veiled 
hope  in  vs.  17  seem  to  give  to  the  poem  a  deeper  meaning  than  if  it  had  come  from 
Moses  himself. — The  song  of  Heshbon  (Numb.  21:27-30)  is  regarded  by  Pfere 
Lagrange  as  a  martial  chant  of  the  Israelites  directed  against  the  Moabites,  recalling 
to  the  latter  their  earlier  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Amorites. 
Bartlett,  Samuel  C.     Rupprecht  on  the  Pentateuch.     Bibliotheca  Sacra 

October,  1899,  pp.  639-56. 
GiRDLESTONE,   R.   B.     To   What   Tribe  did   Samuel   Belong  ?     Expositor 

November,  1899,  PP-  385-8. 
CoNDER,  C.  R.     Notes  on   the  Antiquities  of  the   Books  of  Samuel.     Pal. 

Expl.  Fund  Quarterly  Statement,  October,  1899,  pp.  343-52. 
Parisot,  J.     Signification   musicale  de   S^lah-Diapsalma.      Revue  biblique, 

October,  1899,  pp.  573-81. 
The  word  selah  was  probably  a  musical  notation,  used  to  mark  the  silence 
between  strophes.  In  Arabic  music  the  stanzas  are  separated  from  each  other  by  long 
pauses,  filled  in  by  instrumental  interludes.  The  Jewish  tradition  attests  that  the 
temple  singers  separated  the  strophes  of  the  psalms  by  pauses  of  this  sort.  Or, 
instead  of  the  instrumental  interlude,  it  might  be  vocal,  a  kind  of  chanting  without 
words.  And  then  the  interlude  might  become  an  actual  refrain  in  which  words  were 
used.  The  diapsalma,  which  in  the  Greek  versions  stands  for  the  selah  of  the  Hebrew, 
has  the  same   signification.     It  represents  a  pause  in  the  singing  occupied  in  the 
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liturgy  of   the  temple  by  the  playing  of  instruments,  or  if  that  was  lacking,  then  a 
vocal  chant  or  a  refrain.     See,  however,  E.  G.  Briggs  in  American  Journal  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  October,  1899,  PP-  1-29. 
Smith,  John,     The  Burden  of  Amos.    Amos,  chaps,  i,  2.    Expository  Times, 

November,  1899,  pp.  83-8. 
Vincent,  H.    La  Tour  M^a,  Neh.  3:1;  12  139.  Revue  biblique,  October,  1899, 

pp.  582-9. 
CoNDAMiN,  Albert,    ifctudessur  I'Eccl^siaste.   Revue  biblique,  October,  i2>c)(), 

pp.  493-509- 
Davidson,  A.  B.     The   Spirit  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament.     Expository 

Times,  October,  1899,  pp.  21-4. 
Does  the  Old  Testament  contain  material  for  a  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  as  distin- 
guished from  a  doctrine  of  God,  or  is  the  teaching  as  to  the  spirit  of  God  merely  an 
aspect  of  its  teaching  regarding  God  ?  Dr.  Davidson  finds  it  difficult  to  answer  the 
question  completely.  His  discussion  leads  to  this  conclusion  :  The  spirit  of  God  is 
always  God.  It  is  not  an  influence  exerted  by  God  at  a  point  from  which  he  is  him- 
self distant.  The  spirit  of  God  is  God  present  and  operative.  No  doubt  it  is  often 
the  visible  effects  or  accompaniments  of  the  operation  that  are  spoken  of,  and  a  variety 
of  figures  is  used  to  describe  these.  But  the  spirit  is  not  a  mere  influence  and  some- 
thing less  than  God.  In  such  passages  as  Isa.,  chap.  11,  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  in  the 
Messiah  is  truly  the  Lord  present  in  him.  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  like  the  angel  of 
the  Lord,  identical  with  the  Lord  and  distinct  from  him.  But  while  there  are  a  great 
many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which  might  very  well  express  the  idea  that  the 
spirit  is  a  distinct  hypostasis  or  person,  it  might  be  disputed  whether  there  are  any 
which  must  be  so  interpreted.  Such  words  as  Isa.  63  :  10,  11,  "but  they  rebelled  and 
grieved  his  holy  spirit,"  strongly  suggest  personality,  but  then  compare  Isa.  54  : 6. 
Other  similar  passages  are  Isa.  48  :  17 ;  63  :  14  ;  Hag.  2  :  5,  and  many  others. 

Baur,   p.     Gott  als  Vater  im  Alten  Testament.     Theologische  Studien  und 

Kritiken,  Heft  4,  1899,  pp.  483-507. 
McCuRDY,  J.  F.     Method  in  the  Biblical  Study  of  the  Monuments.     Homi- 

letic  Review,  November,  1899,  pp.  397-403. 
This  is  an  article  of  unusual  value  for  every  student  of  Old  Testament  history. 
More  helpful  words  on  this  subject  have  not  been  written.  Much  of  the  popular  lit- 
erature on  the  subject  is  misleading,  and  dabbling  in  the  subject  without  reliable 
information  and  a  correct  method  will  produce  false  results.  Professor  McCurdy  first 
points  out  the  fact  that  Egypt  is  not  nearly  so  important  for  illustrations  of  the  Bible 
as  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  The  latter  countries  have  furnished  cuneiform  inscriptions 
from  which  scholars  have  constructed  a  fairly  complete  and  accurate  history  of  the 
ancient  East  from  about  4000  B.  C.  onward,  including  an  oriental  and  biblical  chronol- 
ogy. Even  the  history  of  Israel  is  to  be  largely  reinterpreted  in  the  light  of  direct  and 
indirect  references  of  the  cuneiform  records.  Then  he  urges  a  careful  geographical 
study,  not  only  of  Palestine,  but  also  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires,  with 
reference  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  civilization,  the  spread  of  political  power,  the 
lines  of  conquest  or  of  commercial  enterprise,  the  dominating  social  and  religious 
forces.  And  lastly,  the  master-key  to  the  whole  subject  is  a  knowledge  of  the  genius 
of  the  Semitic  people,  of  their  conceptions  of  the  visible  and  the  invisible  world,  their 
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practical  temper,  their  religious  disposition,  their  moral  traits.  No  one  can  get  this 
knowledge  who  is  unacquainted  with  any  of  the  Semitic  languages ;  it  is  fundamental 
that  one  shall  know  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original  Hebrew. 

KOnig,  Ed.     Professor  Margoliouth  and  the  "Original  Hebrew"  of  Ecclesi- 
asticus.       Expository    Times,    August-November,    1899,    pp.     512-16, 
564-6,  31-2,  69-74. 
Kautzsch,  E.      Albert    Socin.     Zeitschrift  d.  deutschen  Paldstina-Vereins 
1899,  pp.  1-17. 
Professor  Albert  Socin,  the  great  Old  Testament  and  oriental  scholar  of  Leip- 
zig, who  died  on  June  24  of  last  year,  was  bom  in  1844,  and  his  long,  busy,  useful 
life,  with  all  its  achievements,  is  here  described  and  appreciatively  estimated.     A  pic- 
ture of  Dr.  Socin  accompanies  the  biographical  sketch. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

BOOKS. 

Taylor,  W.  C.  The  Oxyrhynchus  Logia  and  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 
Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,  1899.  Pp.  vi  -|-  104.  2s.  6d.,  net. 
To  the  extensive  literature  which  has  grown  up  about  this  recently  discovered 
fragment  Dr.  Taylor  adds  a  brochure  of  much  value,  for  it  is  in  some  sense  a  digest 
of  opinion  on  the  interpretation  and  significance  of  these  "  Sayings  of  Jesus."  Sug- 
gestive parallels  also  are  indicated  with  the  Egyptian  gospel  and  other  apocryphal 
gospels.  He  thinks  that  these  logia  may  have  come  from  the  "  Gospel  according  to 
the  Egyptians  ; "  or  they  may  have  been  developed  from  sayings  in  the  canonical 
gospels. 

Resker,  Robert  R.  Our  Lord's  Illustrations.  Bible  Class  Primers.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons,  1899.  Pp.  136.  $0.20,  «^/. 
A  great  opportunity  for  an  interesting  and  highly  instructive  book  lies  in  the 
figurative  language  and  the  allusions  to  contemporary  life  which  so  richly  characterize 
the  words  of  Jesus.  This  little  volume  is  the  first  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  by  itself 
and  comprehensively.  In  a  simple  but  effective  way  it  explains  his  figures  and  allu- 
sions by  a  description  of  the  customs  and  ideas  from  which  these  figures  and  allusions 
are  drawn.  We  quite  agree  with  the  author  when  he  says :  "  The  Bible-class  and 
Sunday-school  teacher  can  hardly  have  a  more  profitable  subject  of  study  than  our 
Lord's  method  of  teaching.  Our  Lord  is  the  model  teacher;  and  from  the  way  in 
which  he  conveyed  his  lessons  to  the  simple  minds  of  those  who  were  '  children  in 
understanding '  we  may  gain  many  hints  how  to  deal  with  those  who  are  children  in 
age  as  well  as  mind  "  (p.  10).  We  commend  this  little  book,  which  costs  almost 
nothing,  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  everyone  who  wishes  himself  to  understand, 
or  to  help  others  to  understand,  Jesus'  words. 

♦Gilbert,  G.  H.     The  Revelation  of  Jesus  :  A  Study  of  the  Primary  Sources 

of  Christianity.     New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.      Pp.xi-l-375. 

$1.25,  net. 
♦Alexander,  Gross.     The  Son  of  Man  :  Studies  in  His  Life  and  Teaching^. 

Nashville,  Tenn. :  Barbee  &  Smith,  1899.     Pp.  xiv-l-380.     Si. 
*VViLLETT,  H.  L.     Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus.     Bethany  C.   E.  Reading 

Courses.     Chicago:  F.  H.  Revell  Co.,  1899.    Pp.  163.     S0.35,  net 
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♦Anthony,  A.  W.  The  Method  of  Jesus.  Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
1899.     Pp.  264.     $1.25. 

*GoDET,  F.  The  Collection  of  the  Four  Gospels,  and  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew. Authorized  English  Translation.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T,  Clark, 
1899.     Pp.  xii  +  272,     6%.,  net. 

Wernle,  P.  Die  synoptische  Frage.  Freiburg:  Mohr,  1899.  Pp-  xii -f- 
256.     M.  4.50. 

AsKWiTH,  E.  H.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  :  An  Essay  upon  its  Destination 
and  Date.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1899.     Pp.  xx  +  153.    3s.  6d.,  «^/. 

This  volume  incorporates  an  earlier  essay  by  the  author  upon  "  The  Locality  of 
the  Churches  of  Galatia."  The  view  is  ^adopted  that  the  epistle  was  addressed  by 
Paul  to  the  churches  founded  on  his  first  missionary  tour  —  the  so-called  South- 
Galatian  view  which  of  late  has  so  rapidly  won  favor  under  Professor  Ramsay's 
arguments.  He  ably  defends  the  identification  of  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  Gal.  2  :  i-io 
with  that  in  Acts  15  :  i  ff.,  holding  that  this  is  quite  independent  of  the  question  as  to 
the  destination  of  the  letter.  The  date  to  which  he  assigns  the  writing  of  the  Galatian 
epistle  is  a  late  one ;  he  places  it  after  the  Corinthian  epistles,  which,  to  be  sure, 
was  Lightfoot's  position  for  it,  but  on  the  North-Galatian  hypothesis.  While  this 
may  be  possible  enough,  it  does  not  commend  itself  as  a  probable  combination  with 
the  South-Galatian  view.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Askwith's  study  of  the  date  and 
destination  of  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  one  which  deserves  and  will  receive 
attention. 

Z5CKLER,  O.     Paulus,  der  Apostel  Jesu   Christi.     Giitersloh :   Bertelsmann, 

1899.     Pp.  99.     M.  1.40. 
*WiLLETT,  H.  L.,  and  Campbell,  J.  M.     The  Teachings  of  the  Books :  or, 
The  Literary  Structure   and   Spiritual   Interpretation   of  the   Books  of 
the  New  Testament.     Chicago  :  F.  H.  Revell  Co.,  1899.  Pp.  337.  $1.50. 
♦Farrar,  F.  W.     Texts  Explained  :  or.  Helps  to  Understand  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1899.    Pp.  xxv  +  356.     $1.50. 
♦Vincent,  M.  R.     A  History  of  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. 
New   Testament  Handbooks.       New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899. 
Pp.  xii+  185.     $0.75. 
Stevens,  W.  A.,  and  Burton,  E.  D.     Harmony  of  the  Gospels  for  Historical 
Study.     Special  Sunday-school  edition.      Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
1899.     Pp.  245.     $0.75  ;  ten  or  more  copies  to  one  address.  So. 50  each. 
The  opportunity  to  study  historically  the   life  of  Christ  was  never  so  good  as  it 
will  be  during  the  year  1900.     The  foundation  of  such  a  study  should  be  a  careful  use 
of  all  the  records  of  Jesus'  life  as  furnished  in  the  four  gospels.     And  the  only  prac- 
tical way  to   accomplish  this  is  to  use  a  "  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,"  which  presents 
the  gospel  material   properly  arranged  for  historical  study.     It  has  been  frequently 
said  by  competent  judges  that  this  "Harmony"  by  Professors  Stevens  and  Burton  is 
the  best  to  be  had  for  such  purposes.     And  we  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  book  has 
been  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  by  this  special  half-price  edition,  which  contains 
all  and  more  matter  than  the  regular  edition. 
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Field,  F.  Notes  on  Translation  of  the  New  Testament :  Being  the  Otium 
Norvicense  (Pars  Tertia)  reproduced,  with  Address  by  the  Author. 
Cambridge:  University  Press,  1899.     Pp.  xvii-|-268.     7s.  6d.,  «^/. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  notes  on  the  interpretation  of  some  important  New 
Testament  passages.  These  notes,  suggested  by  the  revision  of  the  English  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  were  written  by  Dr.  Frederick  Field,  and  published  in  1881, 
under  the  uninforming  title  of  Otium  No7~vicense,  Pars  Tertia.  We  have  now  before 
us  anew  edition,  with  additional  material,  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Knight.  The  work, 
although  of  a  fragmentary  character,  is  one  of  unusual  scholarship,  and  will  be  of 
greater  service  than  in  its  original  dress. 

ARTICLES. 

Pfleiderer,  Otto.  Jesus'  Foreknowledge  of  His  SufiFerings  and  Death. 
New  World,  September,  1899,  pp.  431-47. 
Professor  Pfleiderer  starts  with  Luke  22  :  36-38,  a  striking  passage  not  found  in 
the  other  gospels,  and  which  he  thinks  must  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense.  Jesus 
then  had  come  to  realize  that  he  was  in  danger  of  assassination  by  his  enemies,  and 
he  intended  to  defend  himself ;  his  disciples  with  arms  would  form  a  bodyguard  for 
him.  He  had  not  anticipated  that  a  large  armed  company  would  seize  him,  and  so, 
after  a  feeble  attempt,  he  gave  up  the  plan  of  resistance  (Luke  22 :  47-53).  From  this 
the  argument  proceeds  with  great  vigor  and  confidence  to  show  that  Jesus  had  not  at 
all  intended  to  offer  himself  as  a  martyr  when  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, underestimating  the  hatred  and  influence  of  his  enemies,  he  ardently  hoped  to 
conquer  the  hierarchy  in  its  stronghold.  And  when  he  did  not  succeed  in  this,  he 
felt  his  deepest  expectations  overthrown.  Of  his  disappointment  the  agony  in  Geth- 
semane  and  the  cry  to  God  upon  the  cross  were  the  expression.  Consequently,  as  he 
had  not  intended  or  anticipated  his  death,  all  the  foretellings  of  it  and  preparations 
for  it  which  the  gospels  narrate  are  to  be  considered  ex  eventu.  This  is  a  reading  of 
the  history  of  Jesus  which  could  only  be  accepted  upon  more  substantial  evidence 
than  is  here  presented.  Granted  that  commentators  have  not  dealt  fairly  with  the 
initial  passage,  all  that  is  here  alleged  follows  by  no  means  necessarily. 

Menzies,  Allen.  The  Lord's  Supper :  St.  Mark  or  St.  Paul  ?  Expositor, 
October,  1899,  pp.  241-62. 
The  writer  makes  a  sincere  effort  to  deal  historically  and  fairly  with  the  difficult 
problem  whether  Jesus  himself  established  a  memorial  rite  at  his  last  meal  with  his 
disciples.  He  finds  that  the  instituting  clause,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  does 
not  appear  in  the  accounts  of  Mark  (going  back  to  Peter)  and  Matthew,  nor  in  the 
text  of  Luke  which  Westcott  and  Hort  regard  as  best  substantiated ;  but  that  it  arises 
in  Paul's  account  in  i  Cor.  11:23-25,  and  from  there  works  its  way  into  the  later 
Lucan  text.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  drawn  that  Jesus  did  not  use  these  words, 
and  thus  did  not  institute  a  nte  (so  Pfleiderer,  Jiilicher,  Spitta,  and  Weizsacker).  The 
loaf  and  the  cup  were  sjTnbols  freely  chosen  to  convey  a  certain  lesson,  in  parabolic 
form :  the  lesson  that  he  willingly  gave  up  his  life  (his  body  and  his  blood)  for  the 
good  to  be  secured  thereby  to  them  and  others  ;  he  welcomed  death  as  the  supreme 
opportunity  of  doing  a  service  to  those  he  loved.  But  the  disciples  came  very  early,  by 
a  natural  process  of  thought,  to  regard  and  to  represent  him  as  ordering  the  repetition 
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■of  these  acts ;  their  memory  of  and  reverence  for  the  Lord  saw  an  ever-increasing  mean- 
ing and  a  greater  depth  of  pathos  in  this  last  act  of  Jesus,  and  there  easily  arose  this 
rite  in  the  church.  No  strictly  fixed  form  of  words  was  used  in  the  observance  of  the 
rite,  and  the  form  of  words  given  to  it  by  the  apostle  Paul  (i  Cor.  11:23-25)  presents 
the  Pauline  theological  conception  of  Jesus'  blood  as  a  propitiation  through  which 
believers  should  be  justified,  and  the  death  of  Jesus,  therefore,  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice. 
Space  does  not  here  permit  a  criticism  of  Professor  Menzies'  views. 
MuiRHEAD,  L.  A.  The  Name  "  Son  of  Man  "  and  the  Messianic  Conscious- 
ness of  Jesus.  Expository  Times,  Nov.-Dec,  1899,  pp.  62-5,  124. 
A  vigorous  controversy  is  in  progress  in  Germany  over  the  question  whether 
Jesus  used  the  term  "  the  son  of  man "  in  a  Messianic  sense.  It  has  been  stoutly 
maintained  by  Wellhausen  (variously,  but  latest  in  his  Skizzen  und  Vorarbeiten,  Heft 
fi,  p.  188)  and  by  Lietzmann  (in  his  Menschensohn,  1896)  that  the  term  as  Jesus  used 
it  had  no  Messianic  content.  Against  this  view  Professor  Schmiedel,  of  Zurich,  some 
time  ago  wrote  a  trenchant  paper  in  the  Protestantise ke  Monatshefte  (July,  1898),  of 
which  Mr.  Muirhead  has  here  given  us  the  substance.  A  further  article,  in  reply  to  Well- 
liausen's  latest  writing  mentioned  above,  to  Dalman,  and  to  others,  will  be  contributed 
by  Professor  Schmiedel  to  the  December  number  of  the  same  journal.  The  discussion 
is  an  interesting  one,  and  has  no  small  importance  for  New  Testament  interpretation. 
All  agree  in  the  philological  finding  that  bar-nash,  the  Aramaic  original  of  the  phrase 
■"son  of  man,"  means  simply  man,  and  that  some  of  the  Aramaic  dialects  could 
•express  the  idea  man  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  use  of  bar-nash. 

Falconer,  R.  A.  The  Future  of  the  Kingdom.  Expositor,  November, 
1899,  pp.  339-50- 
Jesus'  main  interest  was  not  as  to  the  distant  future,  but  as  to  the  immediate 
future  of  the  band  of  disciples  whom  he  was  leaving  to  carry  forward  his  work.  The 
iormer  could  be  left  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit ;  the  latter  he  wished  to  make  adequate 
preparation  for.  The  time  when  Jerusalem  should  fall  would  be  the  most  difficult  for 
the  disciples  to  pass  through,  and  he  would  warn  them  against  the  temptations  which 
that  time  would  bring.  He  did  not  connect  his  second  coming  with  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, but  looked  forward  to  a  long  future  for  this  earth.  As  to  the  apocalyptic 
language,  he  was  speaking  in  figures  to  orientals,  and  we  must  give  a  spiritual  inter- 
pretation to  the  imagery  which  he  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament. 

Beyschlag,  W.  Die  neueste  Zurechtlegung  der  Auferstehungsberichte. 
Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  Heft  4,  1899,  pp.  507-39. 
This  is  an  extended  and  careful  reply  from  the  conservative  school  to  the  radical 
treatment  given  the  narratives  of  Christ's  resurrection  in  the  recent  work  by  Rohrbach, 
entitled  Die  Berichte  iiber  die  Auferstehung  Jesu  Christi  (Berlin,  1898).  Dr.  Beyschlag 
understands  that  Rohrbach  in  his  views  represents  Harnack,  to  whose  school  he 
belongs.  These  views  he  believes  to  be  very  different  from  those  which  the  New 
Testament  itself  has  as  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is  impossible  in  a  few  words 
to  indicate  the  positions  of  the  one  and  the  opposing  arguments  of  the  other.  The 
article,  however,  may  be  commended  as  a  scholarly  defense  of  current  conceptions  of 
the  resurrection  narratives  in  the  New  Testament. 

JEdgar,  R.    M.     The  Ordination  of   Messiah.     Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review,  October,  1889,  pp.  599-605. 
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King,  John  M.     The  Fatherhood  of  God,  according  to  Christ.     Presbyterian 

and  Reformed  Review,  October,  1899,  pp.  589-98. 
Warfield,  B.  B.     Late  Discussions  of  Kenosis.     Presbyterian  and  Reformed 

Review,  October,  1899,  pp.  700-725. 
Rackham,  R.  B.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles:  A  Plea  for  an  Early  Date. 
foumal  of  Theological  Studies,  October,  1899,  pp.  76-87. 
The  effort  is  made  in  this  article  to  show  that  the  book  of  Acts,  as  it  now  stands, 
"was  written  at  about  the  end  of  the  two-years'  imprisonment  of  Paul  at  Rome  men- 
tioned in  Acts  28  :  30.  The  main  argument  is  the  silence  of  the  book  as  to  Paul's  mar- 
tyrdom, which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  on  any  other  ground  than  that  it  was 
concluded  before  that  event.  A  subordinate  argument  is  that  a  note  of  joy  and  an 
air  of  peace  pervade  the  whole  book  ;  but  this  would  have  been  impossible  after  the 
martyrdom  of  two  apostles,  Paul  and  Peter,  and  the  persecutions  which  began  under 
Nero.  The  apparent  discrepancies  between  the  Acts  and  the  Pauline  epistles  are  best 
■explained  on  the  view  that  Paul's  letters  were  not  yet  in  general  circulation.  And, 
lastly,  the  condition  of  the  text  of  Acts  seems  to  indicate  that  Luke  never  gave  it  the 
finishing  touches ;  this  interruption  was  brought  about  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Nero- 
nian  persecution.  Mr.  Rackham,  therefore,  concludes  that  the  Acts  is  the  work  of  one, 
probably  Luke,  who  was  writing  at  Rome  about  60  A.  D.  by  the  side  of  Paul  in  his 
imprisonment. 

Cross,  J.  A.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  :  A  Criticism  of  Lightfoot  and  Head- 
lam.  Jotimal  of  Theological  Studies,  October,  1899,  pp.  64-75. 
The  introductory  article  on  the  book  of  Acts  in  the  second  edition  of  Smith's 
Bible  Dictionary  was  by  the  late  Bishop  Lightfoot,  and  the  corresponding  article  in 
Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary  is  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Headlam.  Mr.  Cross  subjects  both  of 
these  articles  to  a  searching  examination,  in  which  he  finds  that  the  latter  yields  more 
than  the  former  to  the  results  of  criticism,  but  that  neither  of  them  can  be  accepted  as 
fully  meeting  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  accuracy  of  the  author  of 
the  Acts  as  a  historical  writer.  The  historical  difficulties  in  the  early  chapters  of  the 
work  are  passed  by.  Thfe  differences  between  the  Acts  account  of  Paul's  visits  to 
Jerusalem  and  that  which  the  apostle  himself  gives  in  his  Galatian  epistle  are  not  sat- 
isfactorily dealt  with.  Acts,  chap.  15,  and  Gal.  2  :  i-io  are  to  be  identified,  and  yet 
both  accounts  cannot  be  regarded  as  accurate.  The  difficulty  of  Gal.  2  :  11-21  is  not 
seriously  dealt  with.  The  miracles  of  Acts  are  not  adequately  dealt  with,  nor  the  minor 
discrepancies  and  errors.  A  strong  conservative  bias  restrains  the  authors  —  Mr.  Head- 
lam less  than  Bishop  Lightfoot  —  in  writing  about  the  Acts  speeches.  But  though 
the  writer  of  Acts  may  not  be  a  model  of  accuracy,  or  may  not  have  understood  the 
art  of  writing  history  as  we  understand  it  now,  his  work  will  still  remain  our  most  valu- 
able source  of  information  for  the  history  of  the  apostolic  age. 

Bartlet,  Vernon.  Some  Points  in  Pauline  History  and  Chronology. 
Expositor,  October,  1899,  pp.  263-80. 
The  results  reached  in  this  long  discussion  are  :  (i)  the  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusa- 
lem described  in  Gal.  2  :  i-io  preceded  the  visit  recorded  in  Acts  1 1  :  30  ;  12  :  25,  and 
iell,  therefore,  in  43-46  A.  D.,  a  visit  which  Acts  does  not  mention  ;  (2)  Paul's  con- 
version, thirteen  years  before  this  (Gal.  2:1),  was  30-33  A.  D.;  (3)  the  Galatians  were  the 
converts  of  Paul's  first  missionary  journey,  and  had  been  visited  by  Paul  but  once 
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when  he  wrote  his  letter  to  them  ;  (4)  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written  in  48- 
50  A.  D.,  while  Paul  was  at  Antioch  after  his  first  journey  and  before  the  Jerusalem 
conference,  being  therefore  the  earliest  of  Paul's  extant  letters.  With  regard  to  this 
reconstruction  of  events  and  dates,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  an  opportune  time  ta 
advance  new  theories  in  this  problem  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  Mr.  Bartlet's  theory 
.deserves  careful  consideration. 

Ramsay,  W.M.  The  Philippians  and  their  Magistrates.  Journal  of  Theo- 
logical Studies,  October,  1899,  PP-  Ii4-i7- 
The  title  ^iXtTTTriJcriot  which  Paul  uses  is  a  technical  and  un-Greek  rendering  of 
the  city  name,  for  which  the  literary  Greek  would  be  $iXi7riretj  o\  ^CKi-Kir-qvoi;  this  is 
one  evidence  of  Paul's  preference  for  technical  Latin  forms  to  indicate  Roman  admin- 
istrative ideas.  As  to  the  title  of  the  magistrates  in  Philippi  (Acts  16  :  19-22),  he  thinks 
it  probable  that  they  were  duo  vires,  called  in  courtesy  praetores;  that  Luke  used 
ffTparrjyol  as  the  regular  Greek  translation  of  praetores;  that  at  his  first  mention  of 
the  magistrates  he  hesitated  between  the  general  term  ipxovres  and  the  technical  term 
ffTparriyol,  but  wrote  both,  then  chose  the  second,  and  afterward  kept  to  it ;  and  that 
the  rejected  term  &pxovTe%  has  been  preserved  owing  to  the  book  not  having  received 
the  finishing  touches. 

Feine,  p.     Ephesians  2  :  14-16.     Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  Heft  4, 

1899,  pp.  540-75- 
Christ  is,  throughout  the  passage,  what  his  person  includes  within  itself,  viz,^ 
Christendom's  peace  with  God.  Christ  has  brought  Jews  and  Gentiles  into  a  spiritual 
unity,  and  has  broken  down  "  the  middle  wall  of  partition  "  between  them  and  God. 
This  he  accomplished  by  the  destruction  of  his  flesh,  thereby  at  the  same  time  abol- 
ishing the  Jewish  statutory  law  as  no  longer  binding  upon  men.  By  the  abolition  of 
this  law  he  became  peacemaker  between  the  two  generic  persons  (Jews  and  Gentiles)- 
of  his  person  (Christendom),  thus  making  them  into  one  new  man.  He  also  reconciled 
them  both  to  God  through  his  death  on  the  cross,  since  he  put  to  death  the  enmity 
against  God  in  his  person  (Christendom). 
Feine,  P,     Der  Ursprung  der  Sunde  nach  Paulus.      Neue  kirchliche  Zeit- 

schrift,  Heft  10, 1899,  pp.  771-95. 
In  Rom.  5  :  12-21,  the  writer  says,  it  is  plainly  stated  that  sin  became  operative 
in  Adam  through  a  sentence  of  God  upon  him  and  his  descendants.  So  unitary  does 
Paul  conceive  humanity  that  men  of  the  present  share  in  the  sins  of  men  of  the  past.. 
Men  are  thus  no  longer  free,  but  in  their  evil  condition  are  under  the  wrath  of  God. 
Sin  is  located  in  the  "  flesh,"  but  not  inherently  so  ;  it  is  an  accident.  Sin  is  viewed 
objectively  as  a  principle  laying  hold  upon  man  and  taking  him  captive.  In  order  to- 
maintain  throughout  this  point  of  view  for  Paul,  the  writer  is  forced  to  interpret  the 
"  I  "  of  Rom,  7  :  7-25  as  generic,  the  race  speaking  through  Paul.  He  finds  no  trace 
in  Paul  of  any  system  of  dualistic  philosophy,  such  as  has  been  maintained  by  Baur 
and  Holsten. 
Woods,  F.  C.     The  Idea  of  Salvation,  as  Presented  in  the  New  Testament 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October,  1899,  pp.  701-16. 
Williams,  E.  F.     Is  Paul  a  Competent  Witness?     Bibliotheca  Sacra,  OcXo^ 

bar,  1899,  pp.  657-72. 
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Carr,  Arthur.  Love  and  Righteousness :  A  Study  on  the  Influence  of 
Christianity  on  Language.     Expositor,  November,  1899,  pp.  321-30. 

WiESiNGER,  A.  Der  Gedankengang  des  ersten  Johannesbriefes.  Theo- 
logische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  Heft  4,  1899,  pp.  575-81. 

The  writer  finds  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  first  epistle  of  John  in  5:21.  The 
"  idols  "  are  the  false  teachings  of  the  Gnostic  Christians  who  had  already  left  the 
church  (2  :  19).  They  denied  that  Jesus  came  "in  the  flesh."  The  epistle  is  thus  an 
apology  for  the  Christian  faith,  and  its  date  must  fall  near  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age. 
Farrar,  F.  W.  The  Church,  Eph.  i  :  23.  Expository  Times,  October, 
1899,  PP-  33-8- 

An  excellent  exposition  of  the  conception  of  the  church  universal.  Dr.  Farrar 
writes  from  within  the  established  Church  of  England,  and  confesses  his  love  and  devo- 
tion to  this  body.  But  he  recognizes  that  the  Church  of  England  is  "  but  one  separate 
star  in  the  vast  burning  constellation  of  the  true  church."  So  far  as  he  is  trying  to  be 
a  true  Christian,  everyone  is  a  member  of  the  church  of  Christ,  whether  Romanist, 
Quaker,  Baptist,  Independent,  Wesleyan,  or  Presbyterian;  everyone  is  a  faithful 
branch  in  that  vine,  a  living  stone  in  that  heavenly  temple,  a  living  member  in  that 
body  of  which  Christ  is  the  head.  We  welcome  in  these  words  of  Dean  Farrar  a  recog- 
nition of  some  facts  whose  significance  and  influence,  even  after  several  hundred  years, 
are  still  in  their  infancy. 

Wright,  G.  F.  Textual  Criticism  and  Scriptural  Authority.  Honiiletic 
Review,  November,  1899,  pp.  387-93. 
Dr.  Wright  thinks  that  there  are  signs  of  waning  interest  in  "  some  centers  of 
Christian  learning  "  for  the  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  and  thinks  it  is 
due  to  a  waning  belief  in  the  inspiration  and  importance  of  the  book  itself.  We  had 
not  observed  this  alleged  decline  of  interest ;  on  the  contrary,  there  never  was  as 
much  interest  as  there  is  today  in  textual  criticism,  and  this  interest  is  growing 
rapidly.  Critical  texts  are  one  of  the  leading  features  of  our  day ;  many  times  more 
good  scholars  are  working  in  this  field  than  ever  before.  All  recent  commentaries 
on  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  books  make  vastly  more  of  the  textual  problems 
than  any  preceding  commentaries  had  done ;  excellent  popular  books  on  the  subject, 
such  as  Schaff's  Companion  to  the  Greek  Testament  and  Revised  Version,  Kenyon's 
Our  Bible  and  the  Ancient  Manuscripts,  and  Warfield's  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Nezv 
Testament  (to  which  may  now  be  added  Vincent's  History  of  Textual  Criticism),  have 
been  extensively  read  by  the  people  ;  all  this  interest  in  the  Revised  Version,  in  its 
various  editions,  is  a  signal  interest  in  the  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament. 
Dr.  Wright  has  entirely  mistaken  the  present  condition  of  things.  We  note,  also, 
that  after  opening  his  paper  with  the  statement  that  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles  were 
"  the  two  ablest  and  most  influential  critics  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  which 
the  last  half-century  has  produced,"  he  does  not  again  refer  to  their  work,  but  quotes 
at  length  from  the  work  of  Westcott  and  Hort  as  the  authoritative  treatment  of  the 
subject  (which,  in  fact,  it  is). 

RELATED    SUBJECTS. 

BOOKS. 

♦Cheyne,  T.  K.,  and  Black,  J.  S.  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  Vol.  L  To  be  com- 
pleted in  four  volumes,  within  two  years.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1899.     Pp.  xxviii  +  572.     Cloth,  §5  ;  leather,  $7.50. 
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Bruce,  A.  B.  The  Moral  Order  of  the  World  in  Ancient  and  Modem 
Thought.  [Gifford  Lectures  for  1898.]  Pp.  viii  +  43i.  $2. 
This  volume  is  a  last  bequest  to  students  of  theology  and  ethics  by  the  lamented 
Glasgow  professor.  It  has  all  his  charm  of  style  and  clearness  of  thought.  The 
thinkers  of  the  ancient  world  taken  for  illustration  of  the  course  of  thought  on  a  moral 
order  are  Buddha,  Zoroaster,  the  Greek  tragedians,  the  Stoics,  the  Hebrew  prophet,  the 
author  of  Job,  and  Jesus  Christ.  In  modern  times  the  optimism  of  Browning  and  modern 
dualism  in  its  various  aspects  are  considered.  While  we  cannot  regard  this  as  among 
the  best  of  Dr.  Bruce's  w^orks,  owing  to  its  evident  lack  of  first-rate  knowledge  in  the 
discussion  of  the  ancient  thinkers,  and  its  omission  of  much  of  modern  thought 
which  might  legitimately  claim  a  place  in  such  a  treatment,  we  admire  the  candid 
mind,  the  serious  temper,  and  the  Christian  spirit,  full  of  hope  and  cheer,  which 
permeate  the  book  and  give  it  real  and  permanent  value  as  a  contribution  to  the  vin- 
dication of  the  Christian  ideal. 

♦Mathews,  Shailer.  A  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine. 
175  B.  C. — 70  A.  D.  New  Testament  Handbooks.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1899.     Pp-  xi  -f  218.     $0.75. 

♦Stewart,  R.  L.  The  Land  of  Israel :  A  Text-Book  on  the  Physical  and 
Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  maps.  Chicago  :  F. 
H.  Revell  Co.,  1899.     Pp.  352.     $1.50. 

♦Thomas,  Margaret.  Two  Years  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1899.     Pp.  xiv -|- 343-     $5- 

♦Wilson,  S.  L.  The  Theology  of  Modern  Literature.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1899.     Pp.  446.     $3. 

Clarke,  W.  N.  Can  I  Believe  in  God  the  Father  ?  New  York  :  Charles. 
Scribner's  Sons,  1899.  Pp-  215.  $1. 
Dr.  Clarke  again  speaks  to  the  public,  which  now  receives  with  deep  interest 
what  he  has  to  say  on  theological  problems.  The  present  work  contains  a  series  of 
lectures  delivered  to  the  Harvard  Summer  School  last  season.  They  deal  with  the 
being  of  God,  divine  personality,  the  relation  between  God  and  man,  and  the  moral 
effect  of  the  doctrine  of  God.  The  author  has  given  us  a  valuable,  practical  treat- 
ment of  the  subject. 

♦Garvie,  a.  E.  The  Ritschlian  Theology,  Critical  and  Constructive  :  An 
Exposition  and  an  Estimate.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1899.  Pp. 
xxvii  -|-  400.     9s. 

Mabie,  H.  W.  The  Life  of  the  Spirit.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,. 
1899.  Pp.  361.  $1.25. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  this  volume  has  the  literary  excellences  of  clearness 
and  simplicity,  but  it  is  also  true  that  it  has  virility  and  grace  of  thought.  So  far 
from  being  homilies,  these  short  chapters  are  unprofessional,  helpful  meditations  on 
matters  of  deepest  religious  and  moral  significance.  They  are  especially  to  be 
recommended  to  that  growing  body  of  thoughtful  men  and  women  who,  though, 
restive  under  a  formal  orthodoxy,  are  yet  evangelical  in  heait  and  sympathy. 
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ARTICLES. 

Bernard.  J.  H.  The  Evidential  Value  of  Miracle.  Expositor,  November, 
i8q9,  pp.  331-9- 
The  English  theology  of  the  eighteenth  century  held  miracles  to  be  the  principal 
credential  of  Christ,  and  the  main  body  of  Christian  apologetics  was  directed  to  their 
defense,  as  though  our  belief  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  our  hope  of  eternal  life 
had  no  other  foundation.  This  was  a  false  position,  and  in  the  reaction  from  it  Dr. 
Bernard  thinks  we  are  liable  to  lose  the  real  value  of  the  miracles.  He  thinks  that 
quite  possibly  the  miracles  of  the  gospel  may  be  all  susceptible  of  what  we  call 
"natural"  explanation,  for  he  whose  work  they  were  is  himself  the  author  of  nature 
and  the  source  of  its  teeming  life.  But,  at  any  rate,  they  are  not  to  be  explained  away. 
He  admits,  too,  that  the  evidential  value  of  the  miracles  is  not  now  what  it  was  in  the 
first  century,  but  rightly  holds  that  they  may  be  to  the  earnest  seeker  after  spiritual 
rest  an  evidence  of  the  pitying  grace  and  power  of  the  Master.  Nevertheless,  the 
strongest  faith  seeks  no  sign,  for  Jesus  said  to  Thomas :  "  Blessed  are  they  who  have 
not  seen  and  yet  have  believed." 

Paterson,  W.  M.  The  Fools  of  the  Bible.  Expository  Times,  October,. 
1899,  pp.  13-16. 
An  interesting  and  helpful  study  of  the  kinds  of  persons  to  whom  the  biblical 
writers  apply  this  epithet.  As  used  in  the  Proverbs,  the  fool  is  the  man  who  is  weak 
in  intellect  and  will,  lacking  in  self-control,  filled  with  self-conceit,  and  incorrigible. 
The  fool  of  the  Psalms  is  distinguished  by  his  wickedness.  The  term  is  applied  by 
Jesus,  to  those  who  lack  spiritual  interest  and  insight,  and  are  indifferent  to  their  own 
best  good.  Paul  uses  the  term  ironically  of  Christians,  probably  accepting  the  epithet 
flung  at  them  by  the  unbelieving  Gentiles. 

Bliss,  F.  J.  Second  Report  on  the  Excavations  at  Tell-es-Safi.  Pal.  ExpL 
Fund  Quarterly  Statement,  October,  1899,  pp.  317-33. 
The  work  progressed  nicely  until  the  middle  of  July,  when  it  was  interrupted  by 
the  summer  heat.  One  important  discov^y  in  the  hill,  eighteen  feet  below  the  surface, 
is  a  small  temple  of  pre-Israelite  date,  inclosing  three  standing-stones.  Good  photo- 
graphs show  these  stones  and  the  surrounding  walls.  Large  quantities  of  pottery  and 
various  objects  in  stone,  iron,  bronze,  and  bone  have  been  unearthed,  as  previously 
reported  (see  Biblical  World,  December,  1899).  Many  images  and  statuettes  of 
different  periods  are  found  abundantly  illustrated.  The  work  on  Tell-es-Safi  has  not 
yet  been  completed. 

CoNDER,  C.  R.  Palestine  Exploration.  Homiletic  Review,  October,  1899, 
pp.  291-9. 
The  article  presents  an  interesting  r^sumd  of  the  more  important  discoveries  of 
recent  years  in  Palestine,  and  Dr.  Conder  expresses  some  individual  opinions  on 
disputed  points.  He  thinks  that  the  oldest  remains  in  Syria  are  Hittite  remains,  and 
that  the  Hittites  were  not  of  Semitic  race,  but  resembled  the  early  Mongols  of  Chal- 
dea,  and  that  their  language  was  not  Semitic.  Also  that  the  geographical  accuracy- 
of  the  book  of  Joshua  indicates  that  the  geographic  chapters  were  written  earlier  than 
the  time  of  Isaiah.  With  regard  to  the  site  of  Calvary,  Dr.  Conder  thinks  that  the 
traditional  site  now  marked  by  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  within  the  wall 
in  Jesus'  day,  and  therefore  he  adopts  the  Jeremiah's  Grotto  site,  outside  the  Damascus 
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Gate  to  the  north ;  but  he  disagrees  with  the  Gordon  identification  of  the  tomb,  finding 
no  tomb  at  present  which  is  likely  to  have  been  that  in  which  Jesus'  body  was  laid. 
He  identifies  Sychar  of  John  4 : 5  with  the  modern  ^Askar,  finds  the  Aenon  near  to 
Salim  of  John  3 :  23  on  the  stream  dividing  Judea  from  Samaria,  and  locates  the  bap- 
tism of  Jesus  at  ''Abdrah,  the  chief  Jordan  ford  lying  northeast  of  Beisan. 

Warren,  Charles.    Ancient  Standards  of  Measure  in  the  East.    Pal.  Expl. 

Fund  Quarterly  Statement,  July-October,  1899,  pp.  218-68,  357-71. 
Briggs,    C.  a.       The    Scientific    Study    of    Holy    Scripture.      Independent, 

November  30,  December  7,  1899,  pp.  3206-10,  3270-74. 
COLESTOCK,  H.  T.      Substitution    a  Stage   in    Theological  Thought.     New 

World,  September,  1899,  pp.  484-96. 
RouviER,  Dr.     G6bal-Biblos  :     La  N^cropole  ph^nicienne.     Revue  biblique, 

October,  1899,  pp.  553-65. 
Johns,  C.  H.  W.     Did  the  Assyrians  Coin  Money?     Expositor,  November, 

1899,  pp.  389-400. 
It  has  been  customary  to  say  that  they  did  not,  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus 
(i,  94),  who  says  that  the  Lydians  were  the  first  to  use  coins,  and  in  the  entire  absence 
of  any  Assyrian  coins.  Mr.  Johns  questions,  however,  whether  this  is  the  necessary 
interpretation  of  Herodotus'  statement,  and  argues  that  the  fact  of  our  having  dis- 
covered no  Assyrian  coins  is  far  from  proof  that  they  had  none,  inasmuch  as  valuable 
metals  would  not  escape  the  plunderers  of  ancient  times.  While  the  evidence  is 
strong  to  show  that  they  used  separate  pieces  of  metal  of  uniform  weight  as  mojney, 
the  test  is  whether  this  metal  passed  as  money  by  weight  or  by  the  piece ;  if  the 
former,  it  was  bullion;  if  the  latter,  it  was  coined  money.  Mr.  Johns  thinks  we  may 
await  with  considerable  confidence  the  discovery  of  a  real  Assyrian  coin. 

Denney,   James.     The   Theological   Work   of    Dr.   A.   B.   Bruce.     London 

Quarterly  Review,  October,  1 899. 
Clow,  W.  M.     Alexander  Balmain  Bruce.     Expository  Times,  October,  1899, 

pp.  8-1 1. 
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EDITORIAL  LETTER. 


To  THE  Readers  : 

From  time  to  time  we  have  received  requests  from  our  sub- 
scribers for  a  complete  index  to  the  Biblical  World.  The  new 
series  of  the  journal  under  this  name  began  in  1893,  and  is  now 
in  its  fifteenth  volume.  Some  have  also  desired  the  inclusion  of 
the  old  series  which  began  in  1881,  containing  fifteen  volumes. 

We  make  the  following  suggestions  regarding  it :  ( i )  That 
the  index  be  published  in  January,  1901.  (2)  That  it  contain 
the  titles  of  the  contents  of  the  Biblical  World  through  its 
sixteen  volumes  to  the  close  of  this  year  ;  also,  all  that  is  of 
current  value  in  the  old  series.  (3)  That  the  material  be 
arranged  in  three  sections :  an  index  of  topics,  in  which  the 
contents  will  be  classified  under  special  subjects ;  an  index  of 
authors,  alphabetically  arranged ;  and  an  index  of  Scripture 
passages  treated.  (4)  That  the  index  be  uniform  in  size  and 
style  with  the  journal  itself. 

It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  prepare  this  index  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscribers  can  be  obtained  to  meet  the  cost  of  its 
publication.  We  estimate  that  the  work  would  make  sixty-four 
pages,  and  that  the  cost  of  publication  would  be  about  three 
hundred  dollars.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  secure  three  hun- 
dred subscribers  to  the  index  at  one  dollar  a  copy. 

We,  therefore,  ask  each  reader  of  the  Biblical  World  who 
wishes  to  purchase  this  index  at  the  price  named,  one  dollar,  to 
write  us  to  this  effect  within  one  month,  permitting  us  to  regard  the 
letter  as  an  agreement  that  the  writer  will  receive  and  pay  for 
the  book  when  ready  in  January,  1901.     Address 

The  Editors  of  the  Biblical  World. 
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THE  TEACHING  MINISTRY. 


Is  OUR  title  a  misnomer  ?    Is  the  word  "  minister  "  synonymous 
with  "  preacher  "  ?    The  ideal  church  of  the  New  Testament  is  one 
in  which  each  member  is  fitted  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
The  Ministry  OF  f^j.  ^  particular  function,  or  kind  of  service,  for  the 
New  Testament  ,     .    ,        ,     ,     ,      , 

Times  good  of  the  whole  body,  and  each  is  performmgthat 

function.  Prominent  among  these  functions  in  the 
New  Testament  times  were  those  of  apostle,  prophet,  pastor, 
teacher,  evangelist,  the  two  functions  of  pastor  and  teacher  being 
apparently  closely  associated.  The  apostolic  function,  as  it 
existed  in  the  apostolic  age,  ceased  with  that  age,  its  nearest 
modern  analogue  being  that  of  the  missionary.  To  the  work  of 
the  prophet,  who  stood  forth  with  his  message  from  God  to 
speak  to  the  people  on  behalf  of  God,  the  work  of  the  modern 
preacher  corresponds  most  closely.  The  pastoral  function  is 
represented  by  the  pastor  as  the  leader  and  shepherd  of  the 
people,  and  by  all  those  who  join  with  him  in  like  service.  Of 
the  work  of  the  evangelist  it  is  not  needful  to  speak  here. 

But  what  has  become  of  the  teacher  ?     He  has  his  represen- 
tatives, no  doubt,  in  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school 
and  in  the  teachers  who  work  under  his  oversight. 

But  what  means  does  the  church  take  to  see  that 
Disappearance    ...,,.,  i         -.     t       i 

OF  THE  Teacher  ^^  ^^    provided  with  competent  teachers  r     In  the 

early  days  of  the  church,  prophets,  pastors,  evangel- 
ists, and  teachers  alike  sprang  from  the  body  of  the  church,  and 
entered  upon  their  work  without  special  training  for  it.  Little 
by  little,  under  the  guidance,  as  we  believe,  of  the  same  Spirit 
that  in  the  beginning  gave  to  the  church  apostles,  prophets, 
pastors,  and  teachers,  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that,  in  order 
to  render  the  service  to  which  they  are  called,  missionaries  and 
pastors  and  evangelists  and  preachers  must  be  trained  for  their 
work.     But  by   a    singular    oversight,  difficult  to  account    for, 
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the  teacher,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament,  has  apparently  been  overlooked.  We  have  trained 
teachers  of  mathematics  and  history  and  pagan  literature  in  our 
colleges  and  academies.  We  have  teachers  of  the  Bible  and 
history  and  theology  in  our  theological  schools.  But  the  reli- 
gious teachers  of  the  young  in  the  church  and  Sunday  school  have 
been  left  in  large  part  without  training.  Our  preachers  and 
pastors  to  whom  by  eminence  we  apply  the  term  "minister" 
have  as  a  rule  had  some  sort  of  special  training  for  their  work ; 
and  even  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  a  man  steps  at  once  from 
some  other  occupation  into  preaching  and  pastoral  work  he  is 
enabled  by  the  exclusive  devotion  of  himself  to  his  work  to  be 
constantly  training  himself  for  it.  But  in  how  many  churches 
is  there  found  a  teacher,  or  one  in  charge  of  the  teaching  work, 
who  has  been  trained  for  it  by  years  of  study,  or  who  is  enabled  to 
train  himself  for  it  by  the  devotion  of  his  whole  time  and  energy 
to  it  ?  Churches  that  have  but  one  minister  who  devotes  his 
whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  church  demand  that  he  be  a 
good  preacher  and  a  good  pastor.  Who  ever  asks  whether  he  is 
a  good  teacher  ?  In  the  larger  churches  in  which  there  are  two 
or  more  ministers,  one  of  whom  assumes  special  responsibility 
for  the  preaching,  and  the  others  of  whom  are  engaged  in  differ- 
ent forms  of  pastoral  service,  it  is  insisted  that  each  shall  be 
fitted  for  his  special  work.  In  how  many  churches  is  there  also 
a  trained  minister  engaged  in  and  in  charge  of  the  work  of 
teaching  ?     There  are  a  few  such,  but  they  are  very  few. 

Is  there  any  justification  for  this  relatively  greater  emphasis 

on   the  preaching   and  pastoral  ministry  as   compared  with  the 

teaching  ministry  ?     Certainly  not  in  the  New  Tes- 

This  Deprecia-    lament.     Certainly  not  in  the  needs  of  the  church 

TIONOFTEACHINQ  ,  ^,  .  ,  ,-11 

Unjustifiable  today.  There  is  no  need  to  underestimate  the  work 
of  the  prophetic  and  the  pastoral  ministers  in  order 
to  set  the  teaching  ministry  in  its  true  light.  Their  work  is 
most  important,  most  divine  and  helpful  ;  most  necessary  "  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  unto  the  work  of  ministering,  unto 
the  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ."     But  is  it  more  important, 
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more  influential  on  the  future  of  the  church  and  the  world, 
than  the  teaching  of  the  young,  whose  ideas  of  truth  are  as  yet 
in  process  of  formation,  whose  characters  are  still  plastic  and 
sensitive,  whose  future  is  now  in  the  making  ?  And  is  this 
teaching  work  so  much  less  important  than  the  preaching  and 
shepherding  work  that,  while  we  rightly  demand  of  the  preacher 
and  the  pastor  that  he  spend  anywhere  from  two  to  ten  years  in 
preparing  for  his  work,  the  work  of  teaching  can  be  committed 
to  men  and  women,  most  of  whom  never  spent  three  months  in 
any  special  preparation  for  their  work,  and  whose  work  is  per- 
formed under  the  guidance  of  a  superintendent  who  is,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  equally  innocent  of  preparation  ?  It  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  this  state  of  things  is  right.  One  can  only 
marvel  that  it  has  been  permitted  to  continue  so  long. 

But  what  is  the  remedy  ?  Many  teachers  are  needed  in  the 
Sunday  school.     It   is  impossible   that   they   should    all    spend 

years  of  study  in  preparing  for  their  work.  True ; 
The  Remedy        but  it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility,  nor 

is  it  unreasonable  to  demand,  that,  if  not  in  every 
church,  yet  in  most  churches,  there  should  be  one  thoroughly 
trained  teacher,  who  should  himself  teach,  oversee  the  work  of 
the  other  teachers,  and  train  them  for  their  work.  Such  a  teach- 
ing minister  is  today  a  necessity  to  every  well-organized  church. 
And  he  needs  as  thorough  training  for  his  work  as  the  preacher 
and  the  pastor.  No  work  in  the  church  can  possibly  be  more 
responsible  or  important  than  his.  Let  the  teaching  of  the 
children  and  youth  be  in  competent  hands,  and  we  may  almost 
cease  anxiety  as  to  who  does  the  preaching.  If  a  church  can 
afford  to  support  only  one  educated  minister,  then  that  minister 
should  be  just  as  much  a  teacher  as  he  is  preacher  and  pastor; 
he  ought  to  be  as  thoroughly  trained  for  his  teaching  as  for 
either  of  the  other  departments  of  his  ministry.  And  if  he  is  thus 
trained  for  the  teaching  work  of  the  church,  the  Sunday  school 
should  be  as  fully  under  his  oversight  and  control  as  the  preach- 
ing or  the  pastoral  work.  If  a  church  is  able  to  maintain  a 
plurality   of  ministers,    it  should  provide    for  itself  a  teaching 
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minister  quite  as  certainly  as  a  preaching  minister,  and  should 
insist  upon  his  being  equipped  for  his  work  with  the  same  insist- 
ence with  which  it  demands  a  good  preacher. 

But  if  a  church  has  such  a  minister,  what  can  he  do  ?  In 
the  first  place,  he  can  himself  give  instruction.     He  can  teach 

the  adults  of  the  church  in  a  service  specially 
The  Wo/tK  OF  devoted  to  this,  and  the  young  people  in  connection 
Minister  with  the  Society  of  Christian   Endeavor  or  other 

like  organization,  and  the  teachers  of  the  Sunday 
school,  giving  to  these  latter  instruction  both  in  the  Bible  itself 
and  in  principles  and  methods  of  teaching.  Yet  his  greater 
work  must  be  more  fundamental  than  this.  It  must  aim  at  the 
conversion  of  the  Sunday  school  into  a  genuine  educational 
institution,  organized  and  conducted  on  sound  educational  prin- 
ciples. This  will  involve  the  construction  of  a  course  of  study 
based  upon  intelligent  conceptions  of  the  Bible  and  broad 
knowledge  of  it,  as  well  as  upon  sound  pedagogical  principles. 
Then,  by  selecting,  from  among  those  who  are  available  for  the 
work  of  teaching,  one  or  more  teachers  for  each  year's  work 
included  in  the  curriculum,  he  can  set  about  the  training  of 
these  teachers,  each  for  the  particular  work  which  he  or  she  is 
to  do.  Not  that  each  teacher  is  to  know  nothing  but  the  year's 
work  which  he  or  she  teaches.  To  know  nothing  but  this  would 
be  to  fail  of  really  knowing  this.  Each  teacher  should,  if  pos- 
sible, have  gone  through  the  whole  course  of  study,  and  in  course 
of  time  it  will  be  possible  to  limit  the  selection  of  teachers  to 
those  who  have  already  done  this.  But  meantime,  and  even 
when  this  is  the  case,  each  teacher  ought  to  be  specially  trained 
for  the  particular  work  assigned  to  him  or  her,  and  so  become 
really  competent  to  do  the  work  thoroughly  and  well.  Thus 
little  by  little  a  body  of  trained  teachers  may  be  built  up,  each 
of  whom  can  do  competently  his  own  special  work.  Under  the 
system  now  generally  prevalent  this  is  almost  impossible,  and  is 
becoming  constantly  more  difficult.  We  do  not  forget  the 
noble  company  of  intelligent  and  able  men  and  women  who  are 
giving  time,  energy,  and  ability  to  the  teaching  of  classes  in  the 
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Sunday  school.  They  have  wrought  nobly  and  fruitfully.  But 
the  most  intelligent  of  them  would  be  foremost  in  insisting  that 
the  system  that  lays  upon  a  teacher  who  has  had  no  opportunity 
for  special  biblical  study  the  task  of  teaching  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  today,  and  six  months  hence  the  book  of  Acts,  and 
the  year  after  Hebrews  or  Romans,  thus  demanding  knowledge 
of  the  whole  Bible  with  no  opportunity  to  know  thoroughly  any 
part  of  it,  can  only  be  endured  till  a  better  plan  can  be  devised 
and  put  into  effect. 

The   two   things  indispensable   to  such  a  better  plan  are  a 

teaching  ministry  for  the  oversight  and  conduct  of  the  teaching 

in    each  church,   and   an   intelligently   constructed 

Two  Urgent       curriculum  of  study.     Both  are  so  urgently  needed 

Needs  OF  THE        ,,      ,     -^     .        ,.rr       ^/  .  ■  .   ,  , 

Sunday  School  ^^  dithcult   to  assign  to  either   precedence 

over  the  other.     The  church  ought  not  to  have  to 
wait  long  for  either. 


JESUS  AS  HEALER. 


By  Professor  Marcus  Dods,  D.D., 
New  College,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 


That  Jesus  considered  the  healing  of  disease  an  important, 
or  even  an  essential,  feature  of  his  work  is  apparent  both  from 
his  practice  and  from  his  words.  His  practice  again  and  again 
elicits  from  the  evangelists  the  remark  that  they  are  unable  to 
record  every  individual  cure.  They  content  themselves  with 
such  summaries  as  we  find  in  Luke  4  :  40  :  "  Ail  they  that  had  any 
sick  with  divers  diseases  brought  them  unto  him  ;  and  he  laid 
his  hands  on  every  one  of  them,  and  healed  them."  The  promi- 
nence which  these  physical  cures  had  in  his  ministry  is  convin- 
cingly reflected  in  his  fear  lest  the  Messianic  function  should 
come  to  be  associated,  or  even  identified,  with  this  form  of  minis- 
try. And  yet  he  found  himself  constrained  more  than  once  to 
draw  attention  to  his  works  of  healing  and  to  their  significance. 
When  Herod's  threat  was  reported  to  him,  he  almost  gave  the 
impression  that  his  whole  work  was  to  heal  :  "  I  will  perform 
cures  today  and  tomorrow :  and  the  third  day  I  will  be  per- 
fected." Still  more  significant  is  his  explanation  of  his  reason,  or 
one  of  his  reasons,  for  exorcism,  which  may  be  reckoned  among 
his  works  of  healing.  His  justification  is  that  the  strong  man 
armed  who  guards  his  own  house,  that  is,  Satan,  must  be  bound, 
if  the  contents  of  his  house  are  to  be  spoiled.  The  casting  out 
of  devils  was  the  binding  of  the  strong  man,  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  taking  possession  of  the  spirit  of  man  and  the 
abolition  of  all  Satanic  results  therein.  It  was  the  sign  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  had  really  begun  among  men  (Luke  11  :2o). 

Why^  then,  did  our  Lord  perform  miracles  of  healing  ?  Not 
to  convince  people  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  but  because  he  pos- 
sessed that  divine  love  and  power  which  made  him  the  Messiah. 
He  wrought  no  miracle  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  men  of 
his  Messiahship.     From  the  first,  indeed,  this  constituted  one  of 
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his  typical,  normal  temptations.  The  people  expected  that  by 
some  stupendous  sign,  such  as  leaping  from  the  temple  roof  and 
alighting  unhurt  in  the  court  below,  the  Messiah  would  declare 
himself.  But  any  such  sign,  wholly  disconnected  from  the  spirit- 
ual character  of  his  work,  he  resolutely,  peremptorily,  and  per- 
sistently refused.  Nor  were  any  of  the  wonderful  works  he  did 
done  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  men.  Their  primary  purpose 
was  to  relieve  distress.  He  came  to  proclaim  and  establish 
God's  kingdom  among  men,  to  manifest  God's  presence  and  love. 
This  he  did  more  effectually  by  his  works  of  healing  than  by  his 
teaching.  It  was  his  miracles  that  impressed  men  with  a  sense 
of  the  divine  compassion ;  they  were  the  revelation  of  the 
Father's  sympathy.  Disease,  Christ  felt,  is  incongruous  with  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  and  if  he  is  to  exhibit  that  kingdom,  it  must 
be  manifested  in  the  physical  as  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  He  was 
grieved  when  confronted  with  disease  and  death.  This,  he  felt, 
is  not  the  world  as  the  Father  would  have  it  and  means  it  to 
be.  In  so  far  as  he  had  power  to  remove  the  distresses  of  men 
he  felt  called  upon  to  do  it.  These  healings  were  the  works 
given  him  by  the  Father  to  do.  They  manifested  God's  love 
because  done  out  of  pure  compassion  in  the  Father's  name. 
This  compassion  was  so  true  that  it  could  be  said  of  Christ,  as 
God's  representative,  "  He  bare  our  sicknesses;"  into  such  thor- 
ough sympathy  with  the  sick  did  he  enter.  As  it  was  by  the 
power  of  God  he  achieved  these  cures,  so  it  was  the  love  of  God 
that  prompted  them  ;  and  therefore  he  could  say :  "  If  I  by  the 
finger  of  God  cast  out  devils,  then  is  the  kingdom  of  God  come 
unto  you !"  They  were  the  works  congruous  to  God's  presence, 
and  accomplishing  results  which  exhibited  the  kingdom. 

But  just  because  the  primary  purpose  of  the  miracles  was  to 
give  expression  to  God's  mercy  and  not  to  prove  his  Messiah- 
ship,  on  this  very  account  they  can  be  appealed  to  as  evidence 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  The  poet  writes  because  he  is  a 
poet,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the  world  that  he  is 
a  poet.  And  yet  his  writing  does  convince  the  world  that  he  is 
a  poet.  The  benevolent  man  acts  precisely  as  Christ  did  when 
he  laid  his  finger  on  the  lips  of  the  healed  person  and  charged 
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him  to  make  no  mention  of  his  kindness  ;  and  therefore  all  who 
do  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it  recognize  him  as  a  charitable 
person.  Actions  done  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  char- 
acter for  courage  or  compassion  are  much  more  likely  to  estab- 
lish a  character  for  vanity  and  love  of  display.  And  it  is  just 
because  the  primary  intention  of  Christ's  miracles  was,  not  to 
establish  a  character  for  this  or  that,  but  directly  to  help  needy 
persons  and  so  give  utterance  to  God's  love,  that  they  do  con- 
vincingly prove  him  to  be  the  true  king  of  the  new  kingdom. 
Accordingly  Jesus  does  not  scruple  on  occasion  to  appeal  to  his 
miracles  :  "The  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish, 
the  same  works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me  that  the  Father 
hath  sent  me  ; "  "  Though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works  !  " 
Matthew  has  recorded  (16:1-4)  a  significant  conversation 
between  our  Lord  and  the  combined  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  on 
this  point.  They  came  to  him  with  their  usual  demand  for  a 
convincing  sign  from  heaven,  continuing  thus  the  initial  tempta- 
tion to  end  all  dubiety  about  his  Messianic  dignity  by  some 
astounding  feat  or  outward  display.  To  this  appeal  he  replies : 
"  In  the  evening  ye  say,  It  will  be  fair  weather,  for  the  sky  is 
red :  and  in  the  morning.  There  will  be  a  storm  today,  for  it  is 
lowering  red.  Ye  know  how  to  read  the  face  of  the  sky,  and 
can  ye  not  read  the  signs  of  the  times?"  You  know  the 
sequences  of  nature  and  understand  that  certain  results  uniformly 
follow  certain  appearances.  But  you  have  no  eye  for  spiritual 
sequences.  You  do  not  recognize  that  a  clever  feat  or  a  super- 
natural marvel  which  makes  men  stare  has  no  natural  relation  to 
the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  Neither  do  you  per- 
ceive that  the  presence  among  you  of  one  in  perfect  harmony 
with  God  and  devoted  to  human  interests  must  result  in  a  kind 
of  weather  altogether  new  in  the  spiritual  world.  You  do  not 
see  that  the  entrance  into  the  world  of  perfect  humanity,  of  God 
in  human  form  applying  himself  with  all  his  divine  love  and 
power  to  the  actual  needs  of  men,  portends  more  good  to  the 
race  than  the  greatest  physical  marvel  could  suggest.  Suppose 
I  did  clothe  the  sun  with  a  cloud  as  you  gaze  upon  it  in  the  bare 
heavens ;  suppose  I  commanded  these  mountains  to  be  removed, 
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or  leaped  unhurt  from  the  temple  roof  to  the  courts  below  —  there 
is  no  necessary  and  infallible  connection  between  such  marvels 
and  the  establishment  of  God's  kingdom  among  men  or  their 
deliverance  from  sin.  You  could  not  from  your  observation  of 
such  phenomena  predict  what  would  result ;  but  if  you  could 
read  the  signs  of  the  times,  you  might  infallibly  argue  that  one 
in  perfect  accord  with  God  could  not  enter  into  this  world's  life 
and  become  a  part  of  its  history  without  setting  in  motion  a 
train  of  never-ending  and  infinitely  beneficent  consequences. 

The  power  by  which  he  wrought  miracles  he  also  refers  to 
the  spirit  of  God.  He  prayed  before  he  raised  Lazarus.  He 
declared  that  certain  healings  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
prayer  (Mark  9:29).  Matthew  applies  to  him  the  words  of 
Isaiah  :  "  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses.'^ 
And  by  this  it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  profound  sympathy 
was  a  prerequisite  of  miracle.  It  was  not  with  a  mere  wave 
of  the  hand  or  a  casual  word  he  healed,  but  only  by  putting 
himself  in  the  place  of  the  sufferer  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  being 
in  perfect  harmony  with  God  on  the  other  hand. 

But  while  our  Lord  so  directly  connected  his  miracles  of 
healing  with  the  kingdom  he  came  to  found,  and  while  they  did 
attract  attention  to  himself  and  help  men  to  recognize  the  com- 
passion and  purposes  of  God  as  manifested  in  him,  he  yet  did 
not  consider  them  to  be  peculiar  to  himself.  When  the  disciples 
asked  him  why  they  could  not  heal  the  lunatic  boy,  his  answer  was  : 
"  Because  of  your  unbelief :  for  verily  I  say  unto  you,  if  ye  have 
faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  shall  say  unto  this  moun- 
tain, Remove  hence  to  yonder  place  ;  and  it  shall  remove,  and 
nothing  shall  be  impossible  unto  you."  In  sending  them  out  to 
preach  the  kingdom,  he  gave  them  also  power  to  exhibit  it  in 
the  healing  of  the  sick.  He  assured  them,  in  his  last  conversa- 
tion with  them  previous  to  his  death,  that  they  would  do 
"  greater  works  "  than  those  which  he  had  done.  And  not  only 
do  we  read  of  healing  power  being  possessed  by  the  apostles,, 
but  Paul  speaks  of  "  gifts  of  healings  "  as  one  of  the  recog- 
nized forms  of  the  Spirit's  manifestation,  and  with  no  hint  that 
such  gifts  would  not  be  permanent.     In  the  epistle  of  James  we 
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find  the  explicit  assurance  that  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the 
sick. 

That  these  forecasts  were  for  a  time  fulfilled  in  the  church  is 
claimed  by  the  writers  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Justin  and 
Irenaeus  affirm  that  in  their  time  some  Christians  had  the  gift 
of  healing.  Origen,  apparently  after  cautious  consideration, 
declares  that  "  traces"  of  this  gift  were  still  discernible.  Gradu* 
ally  such  marvels  were  discredited  and  discouraged,  probably 
because  of  the  false  importance  that  was  attached  to  them.  As 
martyrdom  had  its  day  and  then  fell  rather  into  disrepute,  so 
was  it  with  these  gifts.  "  When  the  world  that  ought  to  be 
repenting  is  taken  up  with  staring,  the  sobriety  of  faith  is  lost  in 
the  gospel  of  credulity."  And  so  in  Chrysostom's  time  he  is 
able  to  say  that  miracles  do  not  now  happen  (^arjfiela  vvv  ov 
yiverai).  But  this  break  in  the  continuity  of  miracles  is  only 
temporary  and  belongs  to  periods  of  dulled  faith,  as  Bengel  and 
Christlieb  agree  in  declaring.  Bushnell,  too,  certainly  not  a 
credulous  person,  devotes  a  chapter  of  his  Nature  and  the  Super- 
natural to  the  proof  of  the  proposition  that  "  miracles  and  spirit- 
ual gifts  are  not  discontinued  ; "  and  he  points  out,  as  others 
also  have  done,  that  the  dreams  of  Hus,  the  prophesyings  of 
Luther  and  Fox  and  Archbishop  Usher,  the  ecstasies  of  Xavier, 
the  miracles  related  in  the  Scots  Worthies,  "  with  innumerable 
other  wonders,  and  visitations  of  God,  in  the  saints  of  the 
church,  during  all  the  intervening  ages,  bridge  the  gulf  between 
us  and  the  ancient  times,  and  bring  us  to  a  question  of  miracles 
and  gifts,  as  a  question  of  our  own  day  and  time."  And  he  con- 
cludes his  remarkable  discussion  of  the  subject  with  words  which 
will  be  indorsed  by  everyone  who  has  been  at  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  evidence  :  "As  regards  the  general  truth  that  super- 
natural facts,  such  as  healings,  tongues,  and  other  gifts,  may  as 
well  be  manifested  now  as  at  any  former  time,  and  that  there 
has  never  been  a  formal  discontinuance,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied. 
I  know  no  proof  to  the  contrary  that  appears  to  me  to  have  a 
straw's  weight." 

The  facts  on  which  belief  in  the  continuance  of  such  gifts  of 
healing  is  based  are  too  well  known  to  require  restatement.     It 
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must  suffice  to  refer  to  one  or  two  of  the  best-authenticated 
instances.  Luther's  effectual  fervent  prayer  for  Melanchthon 
when  in  a  moribund  state  resulted  in  the  perfect  recovery  of  his 
friend ;  and  this  is  certified  by  both  reformers.  Richard  Baxter 
and  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon,  of  Boston,  both  became  believers  in  the 
continuance  of  faith-healing  by  experiences  of  their  own.  The 
remarkable  cures  effected  by  Dorothea  Triidel  were  certified  by 
well-known  physicians,  as  also  are  some  of  those  witnessed  at 
Lourdes.  Erskine,  of  Linlathen,  made  careful  inquiries  into  the 
story  of  the  Macdonald  family  at  Port  Glasgow  and  put  on 
record  his  conviction  of  the  genuineness  of  the  miraculous  cure. 
The  cures  wrought  by  Greatrakes  and  George  Fox  seem  equally 
well  attested.  And,  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  patent  phe- 
nomena in  the  history  of  Christianity  that  in  times  of  persecution 
or  revival,  when  the  religious  emotions  are  stimulated  and  deep 
ened,  such  manifestations  occur. 

It  is  in  our  day  less  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  reality  of 
such  manifestations,  because  science  has  taken  up  a  line  of 
inquiry  which  puts  them  beyond  doubt  and  at  the  same  time 
explains  their  nature.  In  Tuke's  Illustrations  of  the  Influence  of 
the  Mind  upon  the  Body  in  Health  and  Disease,  or  in  Carpenter's 
Mental  Physiology,  or  in  Alice  Fielding's  Faith-Healing  and  Chris- 
tian Science,  sufficient  evidence  is  adduced  to  show  that  one  of 
the  most  potent  agents  in  dispelling  certain  forms  of  disease  is 
confident  expectation  of  cure.  Thus  Dr.  Carpenter  in  his 
authoritative  work  states  :  "  That  the  confident  expectation  of  a 
cure  is  the  most  potent  means  of  bringing  it  about,  doing  that 
which  no  medical  treatment  can  accomplish,  may  be  affirmed  as 
the  generalized  result  of  experiences  of  the  most  varied  kind, 
extending  through  a  long  series  of  ages.  .  .  .  For  although  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  the  patients  have 
believed  themselves  to  be  cured,  when  no  real  amelioration  of  their 
condition  had  taken  place,  yet  there  is  a  large  body  of  trustworthy 
evidence  that  permanent  amendment  of  a  kind  perfectly  obvious 
to  others  has  shown  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  local  maladies,  when 
the  patients  have  been  sufficiently  possessed  by  the  expectation  of 
benefit  and  hy  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  means  employed." 
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On  these  authoritatively  certified  cures  it  is  necessary  to  make 
two  observ^ations  :  (i)  It  is  only  a  certain  class  of  diseases  which 
yield  to  the  influence  of  a  confident  expectation  of  cure  —  dis- 
eases which  result,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  a  disordered  nerv- 
ous system  :  hypochondria,  hysteria,  some  forms  of  blindness 
and  of  lameness,  and  so  forth.  Diseases  which  require  for  their 
cure  a  strong  mental  stimulant  find  what  they  need  in  a  renewal 
of  hope.  (2)  It  is  the  expectation  itself  which  brings  the  heal- 
ing virtue,  and  it  seems  to  matter  little  how  this  expectation  is 
engendered,  whether  by  belief  in  a  popular  superstition,  or  in 
some  wholly  inadequate  means  employed,  or  in  the  skill  of  some 
person,  or  in  God.  It  seems  that  the  royal  touch  was  actually 
efficacious  in  some  cases  of  epilepsy,  goiter,  and  even  scrofula  — 
at  least  physicians  certified  its  efficacy — yet  such  cures  can  only 
have  been  the  result  of  a  freshly  aroused  expectation  of  health. 
It  was  belief  in  a  superstition,  yet  the  belief  was  physically  effi- 
cacious. So  in  the  cures  by  colored  water  or  by  stroking,  which 
are  related  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research, 
the  expectation  of  relief  was  really  groundless,  yet  it  was  effica- 
cious.    It  is  the  faith  itself  which  cures. 

This  conclusion,  which  seems  inevitable,  raises  questions 
regarding  our  Lord's  miracles.  Were  the  cures  he  wrought 
dependent  directly  on  the  presence  and  power  of  God,  or  were 
they  the  result  of  an  aroused  expectation  ?  Did  the  faith  which 
he  sought  to  quicken  in  those  whom  he  healed  pass  directly  to 
the  Almighty  and  rest  on  him,  or  was  it  a  mere  faith  that  some- 
how a  cure  was  to  be  wrought  ?  One  cannot  read  the  gospels 
without  perceiving  that  in  some  instances  the  faith  that  cured 
could  not  be  called  spiritual.  The  woman  who  was  healed  of 
the  issue  of  blood  approached  our  Lord  very  much  as  an  igno- 
rant peasant  has  recourse  to  a  holy  well  or  some  kind  of  charm  ; 
and  our  Lord's  dread  lest  by  the  multiplication  of  cures  his 
spiritual  work  should  be  dimmed  and  put  in  a  subordinate  place 
would  have  been  unnecessary  had  the  faith  of  the  diseased  who 
thronged  to  him  been  a  faith  in  God.  This  absence  of  explicit 
faith  in  God  on  the  part  of  the  patient  would  seem  at  first  sight 
to  leave  it  open  to  anyone  to  say  that  the  cures   wrought  by 
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Christ  are  merely  instances  of  the  now  well-understood  fact  that 
expectaticn  cures  certain  forms  of  disease. 

But  we  must  distinguish.  For,  in  the  first  place,  however 
meager  or  superstitious  was  the  faith  of  the  diseased  person,  the 
faith  of  Christ  was  always  directly  resting  on  God.  And,  more- 
over and  accordingly,  his  power  of  working  miracles  was  not 
restricted  to  the  healing  of  disease,  still  less  to  certain  forms 
of  disease,  but  disclosed  also  the  divine  power  over  the  forces 
of  nature.  Godet's  words  are  worthy  of  consideration  :  "  One 
consequence  of  the  close  connection  of  soul  and  body  is  that, 
when  the  spirit  of  man  is  inspired  by  the  power  of  God,  it  can 
sometimes  exert  upon  the  body,  and  through  it  upon  other 
bodies,  an  influence  which  is  marvelous.  This  kind  of  miracle 
is,  therefore,  possible  in  every  age  of  the  church's  history;  it 
was  possible  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is  possible  still.  That 
which  would  seem  to  be  no  longer  possible  is  the  miraculous 
action  of  the  divine  power  upon  external  nature.  The  age  of 
such  miracles  seems  to  have  closed  with  the  work  of  revelation, 
of  which  they  were  but  the  auxiliaries."  Perhaps  it  would  be 
more  strictly  true  to  say  that  such  miracles  are  still  possible  to  a 
like  faith,  but  that  Jesus  remains,  and  ever  will  remain,  in  faith  as 
in  all  things  else,  preeminent,  the  leader  in  faith  and  its  completer. 

The  deductions  drawn  from  the  above-mentioned  facts  by 
faith-healers  and  Christian  scientists  are  partly  true,  partly  false. 
The  error  into  which  eccentrics  are  liable  in  this  matter  to  fall 
may  perhaps  best  be  guarded  against  by  the  following  consid- 
erations : 

I.  The  cures  wrought  by  Christ  were  gratuitous.  Whoever, 
therefore,  makes  gain  of  cures  professedly  wrought  in  his  name 
dishonors  Christ  and  brings  scandal  on  the  name  of  Christian. 
It  is  conceivable,  and  indeed  it  has  actually  happened,  that  a 
person's  whole  time  should  be  taken  up  in  attending  to  the  sick, 
and  in  such  cases  a  decent  livelihood  must  be  provided  ;  but 
certainly  suspicion  will  justly  rest  on  persons  who  accumulate 
wealth  through  a  professed  connection  with  him  who  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head.  The  fate  of  Simon  Magus  and  of  the 
sons  of  Sceva  can  still  be  earned. 
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2.  Both  our  Lord  and  Paul  were  careful  to  impress  upon  the 
church  the  unrivaled  supremacy  of  holiness  as  the  manifestation 
of  the  presence  of  God  with  man.  The  gifts  of  an  extraordinary 
kind  were  at  the  best  secondary  and  subordinate.  And  there 
could  have  been  in  primitive  times,  and  there  could  be  now,  no 
more  disastrous  heresy  than  an  admiration  and  pursuit  of  physi- 
cal in  preference  to  spiritual  blessing.  Paul's  disparagement  of 
even  the  most  valuable  charismata  is  only  one  more  evidence  of 
his  sanity  and  sense,  and  of  his  clear  perception  of  that  which 
really  constituted  the  life  and  well-being  of  the  church.  That 
disparagement  is  equally  needful  now.  Those  who  most  devotedly 
followed  Christ  while  on  earth  were  not  those  who  received  physi- 
cal benefits  from  him.  The  apostles  were  strong  and  healthy  men 
who  needed  no  cure.  The  tendency  to  postpone  what  is  spiritual 
to  what  is  physical  is  sufficiently  strong  in  all  men  to  call  for  very 
careful  watching. 

3.  To  associate  gifts  of  healing,  as  the  Christian  scientists 
do,  with  certain  theories  of  disease  partly  unintelligible  and 
partly  nonsensical  is  to  part  company  at  once  with  Christianity 
and  with  science,  and  to  bring  prayer  and  faith  into  disrepute. 
The  gift  of  tongues  had  its  uses  in  apostolic  times,  yet  Paul 
would  rather  speak  five  words  with  understanding  than  ten 
thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  he  perceived  that 
the  abuse  of  this  gift  might  well  bring  on  the  church  the  con- 
tempt of  the  outsiders.  "Will  they  not  say  that  ye  are  mad?" 
Those  who  so  abuse  such  gifts  as  they  have,  and  bring  a  scandal 
on  the  church  of  a  similar  kind,  may  well  consider  whether  it 
is  not  time  to  ask  themselves  whether  they  are  using  their  gifts 
"to  profit  withal"  rather  than  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
body.  The  greatest  exponent  of  faith  the  world  has  ever  seen 
exclaims  :  "  Though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove 
mountains,  and  have  not  love,  I  am  nothing."  The  love  that 
uses  the  gift  of  the  spirit  for  the  welfare  of  the  body  of  Christ  is 
ever  incomparably  greater  than  the  gift  itself. 


SUGGESTIONS  FROM  THE  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL  WORKERS. 


By  Lincoln  Owen, 
Assistant  Master,  Rice  School,  Boston,  Mass. 


In  the  day  school  the  study  of  geography  ordinarily  begins 
with  the  grammar-school  course  and  continues  for  five  years. 
The  children  at  the  beginning  of  this  study  are  approximately 
nine  years  of  age,  and  at  its  conclusion  they  are  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  For  the  sake  of  definiteness  the  illustrations  and 
suggestions  of  this  paper  will  be  confined  to  this  period  of 
child  life. 

In  all  phases  of  intellectual  education  we  recognize  an 
intimate  connection  between  thing,  idea,  and  word ;  in  more 
general  terms,  between  reality,  thought,  and  language.  Word 
and  language  cannot  have  for  the  child  appropriate  meaning  till 
he  has  the  appropriate  experience.  Hence  it  is  a  psychological 
necessity  to  start  with  the  child's  experiences  ;  to  make  indefi- 
nite and  chaotic  experiences  definite  and  orderly ;  to  supply 
pattern  experiences  ;  to  connect  his  experiences  with  the  appro- 
priate language. 

The  teacher  may  begin  at  either  end  of  the  series,  but 
progress  and  clearness  require  that  the  entire  series  be  mastered. 
Much  indefinite  and  hazy  work  results  from  the  wordiness  of 
instruction.  The  constant  problem  in  teaching  children  is  to 
make  language  significant.  In  the  Sunday  school  there  seems 
to  be  a  necessity  to  start  with  the  language  end  of  the  series, 
and  much  of  the  verbal  instruction  there  fails  to  get  associated 
with  any  experience,  and  is  accordingly  faulty. 

Moreover,  the  present  generation  of  children  comes  to  any 
subject  of  study  with  an  open-mindedness  and  an  independence 
of  judgment  that  were  unknown  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It 
is  important  for  the  Sunday-school  teacher  to  recognize  and 
respect  this  mental  quality.     This  change  in  mental  habit  and 
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in  mental  docility  among  school  children  is  sufficient  to  make 
necessary  a  modification  of  methods  of  instruction  in  Sunday 
schools.  That  this  feeling  is  widely  felt  by  thoughtful  men  is 
evidenced  by  the  numerous  lesson  schemes  and  lesson  helps 
which  have  sprung  into  being  during  the  past  decade. 

The  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sunday-school  teacher 
makes  it  necessary  to  determine  with  care  what  to  teach.  We 
must  recognize  once  for  all  that  the  modern  day  school  now 
does  the  work  for  which  Sunday  schools  were  originally  estab- 
lished. It  is  important  at  the  outset  to  determine  the  real  aim 
of  our  Sunday-school  work. 

The  principal  aim  is  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  to 
develop  a  spirit  of  reverent  inquiry  into  its  meaning,  to  foster 
the  social  and  religious  virtues  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  a  health- 
ful relationship  between  the  maturing  personality  and  his  fellows, 
between  himself  and  his  God.  The  well-ordered  Sunday  school 
becomes  the  children's  church,  and  is  for  most  children  their 
only  place  of  worship.  Its  importance  as  furnishing  an  appro- 
priate occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the  appropriate  religious 
emotions  is  apparent. 

Religious  history,  religious  theory  —  in  fact,  religious  instruc- 
tion in  any  form,  as  such — the  public  schools  are  debarred  from 
giving.  Some  such  instruction,  with  a  development  of  appro- 
priate religious  sentiments,  is  essential  to  a  healthy  mental  life. 
The  Bible  story  has  become  so  inwrought  into  English  and 
American  history  and  literature  that  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  is  a  practical  necessity. 

It  is  important  also  to  recognize  the  fact  that  in  many  points 
affecting  a  child's  manners,  morals,  and  positive  religious  senti- 
ments, an  outsider  can  often  do  a  service  which  is  impossible  for 
any  member  of  the  immediate  family. 

The  chief  work  of  the  Sunday  school,  then,  is  to  do  this 
necessary,  supplementary  work  that  cannot  be  adequately  done 
by  either  home  or  school. 

The  amount  to  be  attempted  in  any  lesson  or  any  year  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  teacher. 
The  method  of  attack  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  age  and 
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capacity  of  the  learners.  There  are,  however,  manifest  stages  of 
development  that  determine  to  quite  an  extent  the  type  of  work. 
These  stages  may  be  characterized  as  the  story  stage,  the 
descriptive  stage,  the  explanatory  stage.  By  previous  limitation 
our  period  falls  mainly  within  the  descriptive  stage. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  common 
geographical  objects :  land  forms,  water  forms,  air  and  its  prop- 
erties, plants,  animals,  people,  heat,  gravity.  These  ideas  have 
been  gained  by  perception.  There  has  been  a  constant  experi- 
ence of  realities.  The  effort  has  been  first  of  all  "to  teach  the 
child  to  see  the  things  which  he  looks  at."  Memory  has  been 
an  unimportant  factor.  In  the  second  phase  of  this  descriptive 
work  in  the  day  school  there  has  been  a  conscious  effort  to 
develop  insight  by  the  use  of  judgment,  inference,  comparison, 
generalization.  The  counsel  is:  "In  the  presence  of  phenomena, 
make  the  pupil  attentive  and  reflective." 

From  the  study  of  real  geographical  objects  in  connection 
with  pictures,  maps,  and  blackboard  representations,  the  signifi- 
cance of  maps  is  made  perfectly  clear.  With  this  basis  of  fact 
and  experience,  it  is  possible  to  create  in  the  mind  of  an  average 
twelve-year-old  child  an  adequate  representation  of  any  scene  in 
Palestine,  provided  the  teacher  clearly  understands  what  he 
wishes  to  do  and  properly  grades  his  steps.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  for  children  to  know  ancient  Palestine  in  great  detail  ; 
and  in  all  probability  Christ's  mission  will  be  far  more  significant 
to  them  if  geography  and  history  are  not  made  too  realistic. 
This  fact,  however,  does  not  lessen  by  one  iota  the  importance  of 
making  the  work  that  is  attempted  clear,  definite,  and  full  of 
meaning. 

It  is  a  serious  charge  against  the  Sunday  school  that  it  fails 
to  give  definite  knowledge  of  the  essential  biblical  facts.  When 
the  teacher  makes  this  a  definite  aim,  it  can  be  accomplished. 
An  important  defect  in  our  teaching  hitherto  has  been  its  multi- 
tude of  aims,  variety  of  subjects,  desultory  character,  and  deso- 
late result. 

The  first  specific  suggestion  that  the  modern  day-school 
teacher  has  to  offer  is  a  suggestion  of  definiteness.     This  means 
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definite  purpose  in  the  lesson,  familiarity  with  the  subject-matter, 
orderliness  in  presentation,  definite  drill  upon  the  essentials  of 
the  lesson.  This  program  should  be  followed  with  enthusiasm, 
and  with  a  studious  avoidance  of  preaching  till  preaching  finds 
a  natural  place  for  itself. 

The  corollaries  to  the  law  of  definiteness  are  many,  and  they 
concern  the  work  of  the  children  as  well  as  that  of  the  teacher. 

1.  The  lesson  should  begin  with  the  near,  with  the  wagon 
rather  than  with  the  star.  This  means  not  alone  the  visible  and 
tangible,  but  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  rather  than  what 
is  in  the  teacher's  mind. 

2.  The  work  should  constantly  touch  the  experience  of  the 
learner,  though  its  trend  may  follow  the  ideal  of  the  teacher. 

3.  The  work  must  be  attractive,  must  win  the  interest  and 
approval  of  the  pupil,  and  should  result  in  entertaining  thought. 

4.  The  teacher  should  teach  before  testing.  The  order  is  : 
teach,  drill,  test. 

The  second  suggestion  of  the  teacher  in  the  day  school  is  a 
counsel  to  recognize  in  moral  and  religious  instruction  the 
importance  of  impressions  that  cannot  be  tested.  Many  of  the 
finest  virtues  mature  in  silence  even  in  the  Sunday  school. 

The  third  suggestion  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  time 
element.  Human  knowledge  is  imperfect  and  partial.  Increas- 
ing knowledge  should  be  educative  and  emancipative,  and  yet  a 
confirmation  of  rational  faith.  Each  generation  endeavors  to 
educate  its  children  by  giving  them  all  the  knowledge  and  all 
the  training  requisite  for  life  in  the  civilization  into  which  they 
are  born.  In  this  work  of  emancipation  by  education  time  is  an 
important  factor.  The  desired  product  is  not  the  precipitate  of 
a  single  lesson,  nor  can  a  satisfactory  result  be  accomplished  by 
phrasing  a  high-sounding  paragraph  and  getting  that  committed 
to  memory.  The  best  things  in  life  do  not  ordinarily  come  to 
us  ready,-made. 

The  fourth  suggestion  concerns  the  method.  Tradition  dic- 
tates the  conversational  method,  and  theory  counsels  the  same. 
Question  and  answer  is  an  old  device,  but  its  skilful  use  is  sure 
to  provoke  interest  as  well  as  thought.     It  is  not  necessary  to 
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settle  every  question  of  fact.  It  is  better  to  arouse  the  pupil 
so  that  he  will  have  in  mind  pretty  constantly  an  unanswered 
what  or  why. 

In  passing  it  may  be  said  that  the  methods  of  teaching  in 
the  Sunday  school  cannot  be  codified.  Much  will  depend  upon 
the  teacher's  ability  to  make  attractive  problems  out  of  Scrip- 
ture passages. 

The  fifth  suggestion  counsels  the  Sunday-school  teacher  to 
be  a  student.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  education  that  the  maxi- 
mum of  knowledge  or  the  maximum  of  expression  is  not  the 
highest  educational  aim.  However,  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject-matter  on  the  teacher's  part  lightens  the  burden  of 
immediate  preparation,  gives  confidence  to  the  teacher,  com- 
mands the  respect  of  the  class,  and  insures  a  better  perspective 
in  the  instruction.  The  teacher's  method  of  preparation  and  of 
personal  study  should  result  in  increasing  knowledge,  deeper 
insight,  and  intellectual  growth,  as  well  as  moral  and  religious 
development.  It  was  Geikie,  the  father  of  modern  geography, 
who  said :  "  Know  pieces  of  knowledge  before  attempting  to 
know  the  logical  order."  This  is  good  advice  for  the  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  but  in  time  the  teacher  should  mature  his  insight 
into  the  logical  order. 

The  methods  of  the  physical  sciences  and  mathematics  have  so 
long  dominated  our  thinking  that  we  sometimes  forget  that 
mechanical  explanation  is  not  the  only  type.  It  is,  therefore, 
highly  important  that  the  teacher  should  master  the  doctrine  of 
explanation.  He  should  distinguish  between  phases  of  work  ex- 
pressed by  the  terms  "descriptive"  and  "explanatory,"  "narra- 
tive" and  "critical."  The  children  should  be  kept  mainly  upon 
the  descriptive,  narrative  plane,  but  the  teacher's  mastery  of  the 
doctrine  of  explanation  and  critical  insight  into  problems  will 
give  him  greater  confidence  in  his  work  and  save  him  from  the 
fruitless  effort  to  explain  the  unexplainable.  The  human  mind 
has  its  limitations.  It  is  impossible  to  think  the  unthinkable, 
and  it  is  misleading  to  picture  the  unpicturable. 

The  human  mind,  however,  seeks  for  some  connection  among 
its  objects  of  knowledge.     This  is  its  demand  for  explanation. 
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To  any  particular  mind  a  thing  or  event  is  explained  when  it  is 
accounted  for  in  a  way  to  set  that  mind  at  rest.  A  child  is 
easily  satisfied  by  a  name.  So  are  many  older  people.  This  is 
the  simplest  type  of  explanation,  i.  e.,  simple  classification 
expressed  by  a  name. 

A  second  type  of  explanation  is  a  reference  of  a  thing  or  an 
object  of  knowledge  to  its  genus  and  species,  with  a  statement 
of  its  specific  difference,  in  a  definition. 

A  third  type  is  a  reference  of  an  object  or  event  to  its  ante- 
cedents by  a  system  of  uniformities  of  laws, 

A  fourth  type  refers  things,  events,  effects,  actions  to  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  self-active  agents.  This  type  of 
explanation  involves  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  mental 
phenomena,  insight  into  the  doctrine  of  self-activity,  and  it 
includes  the  reference  of  all  finite  things  and  events  to  Deity  as 
the  First  Cause. 

There  are  manifestly  grades  of  explanation.  The  answer  to 
a  child's  why  must  often  be  very  different  from  that  to  the 
adult's  query.  This  fact  has  an  important  bearing  upon  scrip- 
tural interpretation.  The  appropriate  type  of  interpretative 
explanation  is  in  each  case  to  be  chosen  with  care.  With 
children  it  is  unwise  as  well  as  impossible  to  touch  the  funda- 
mentals of  human  thought.  Most  teachers,  however,  in  their 
own  study  will  be  helped  by  the  effort. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  in  the  realm  of  second  causes  that  we 
sometimes  forget  that  we  have  not  reached  the  ultimate  limit. 
Nothing  can  be  more  helpful  and  steadying  for  the  thoughtful 
superintendent  and  the  progressive  teacher  than  a  critical  and 
frequent  reading  of  Dr.  Gordon's  The  Christ  of  To-Day,  Pro- 
fessor Bowne's  The  Philosophy  of  Theism,  and  Dr.  John  Fiske's 
little  book.  Through  Nature  to  God,  in  which  he  brings  the 
facts  of  evolution  so  cogently  to  assert  the  everlasting  reality  of 
religion. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  as  a  supplement  to  the 
foregoing  general  considerations : 

I.  No  teacher  should  teach  a  class  of  children  who  are  under 
twelve  years  of  age  for  more  than  two  years. 
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2.  The  essential  facts  of  the  geography  of  Palestine  should 
be  taught  as  geography,  and  the  pupils  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  accuracy  of  their  knowledge. 

3.  With  each  locality  important  scriptural  persons  and  events 
should  be  associated, 

4.  A  limited  number  of  important  scriptural  passages  should 
be  accurately  learned.  It  would  be  a  shock  to  cultured  ears  to 
hear  many  a  boy  honestly  recite  a  passage  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
"  hollered  be  thy  name," 

5.  The  essential  facts  in  the  life  of  Christ  should  be  taught 
as  facts,  without  any  attempt  to  give  the  full  theological  signifi- 
cance of  each  event. 

6.  Teach  the  children  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  appreciate  a 
reading  which  interprets  the  passage  under  consideration.  Much 
of  the  effectiveness  of  Sunday-school  teaching  depends  upon 
the  teacher's  being  a  sympathetic  reader  and  an  appreciative 
listener, 

7.  Read  to  the  class,  and  have  the  class  read,  gems  of  litera- 
ture which  inculcate  appropriate  religious  sentiments. 

8.  Let  the  teacher's  work  be  characterized  by  devotion,  gen- 
uineness, sincerity,  heartiness,  love,  intelligence,  and  in  the 
teaching  of  even  plain  geography  his  personality  will  effectively 
touch  his  entire  class. 

Wherever  more  rational  methods  and  more  systematic  plans 
for  the  Sunday  school  are  adopted  and  intelligently  applied,  the 
attendance  at  Sunday  school  becomes  more  regular,  the  children 
are  more  interested  in  their  work  and  more  studious,  while  it  is 
possible  to  enlist  as  teachers  a  larger  number  of  experienced  day- 
school  teachers,  and  other  capable,  conscientious  persans  who 
have  hitherto  not  been  available ;  and  service  in  the  Sunday 
school  under  these  changed  conditions  contributes  alike  to  the 
edification  and  happiness  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught. 


AGRICULTURAL  LIFE  IN  PALESTINE. 


By  Dr.  E.  W.  G.  Masterman,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.G.S., 
Jerusalem,  Syria. 


It  has  been  my  lot  to  meet  a  great  many  visitors  to  Palestine 
during  the  past  six  years  or  so.  Very  frequently  I  have  heard 
such  people  say  that  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  makes  the  Bible  a 
new  book  to  them.  With  such  a  view  I  have  very  much  sym- 
pathy. But  often  people  of  a  narrower  school  point  out  one 
thing  and  another  in  eastern  life 
and  exclaim,  or,  worse  still, 
write  :  *'  How  much  this  con- 
firms the  truth  of  the  Bible!" 
Now,  people  who  talk  like  this 
lay  themselves  open  to  very 
ready  criticism.  No  one  dis- 
putes that  the  Bible  originates 
in  the    East  —  the   unchanging 

T-  ...         ,  ,,      ,  ,  AIN  JALUD 

East,  as  it  is  justly  called  —  and 

therefore,  though  to  go  to  the  East  and  find  men  and  women 
living  just  such  outward  lives  as  the  patriarchs  did,  to  see  every 
parable  a  living  picture  today,  to  see  the  crowds  of  halt  and 
lame  and  blind  around  you  everywhere,  and  the  lepers  crying 
out  "unclean,  unclean"  on  the  same  spots  as  nineteen  centuries 
ago,  is  very  striking  and  does,  in  a  marvelous  degree,  make  the 
whole  Bible  history  vivid,  yet  it  is  not  a  proof  of  more  than  the 
undisputed  fact  that  the  Bible  is  an  eastern  book,  written  by 
easterns  and  saturated  with  orientalism. 

All  I  can  hope  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  point  out  very  briefly  a 
few,  necessarily  a  very  few,  of  the  innumerable  illustrations  we 
see  in  daily  life  of  Bible  customs.  The  subject  is  so  vast  that  I 
must,  to  a  large  extent,  rely  on  the  reader's  applying  his  own 
Bible  references  to  the  customs  I  shall  hastily  sketch  :  to  attempt 
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at  all  fully  to  draw  the  parallels  between  the  modern  and  the 
biblical  customs  would  fill  volumes. 

First,  I  propose  to  speak  briefly  of  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
people.  There  are  three  great  divisions  of  the  people  :  the  towns- 
folk, the  medanen — shop  people,  merchants,  etc.;  the  fellahin, 
or   villagers ;  and  the  bedouin,  or   nomads.     The   last  two  have 


PLOWING  IN  SYRIA 

been  so  very  largely  untouched  by  western  civilization  that  they 
furnish  today  the  best  illustrations  of  Bible  customs.  The  fellahin 
will  illustrate  the  incidents  of  the  New  Testament,  while  the 
bedouin  in  a  hundred  ways  recall  those  of  the  patriarchs  and  of 
the  wandering  of  the  exodus. 

The  fellah,  or  villager,  is  primarily  an  agriculturist.  The 
harvests  of  Palestine  are  entirely  regulated  by  the  rainfall,  which 
is  very  different  from  ours,  and  to  some  extent  much  more 
regular.  Visit  Palestine  about  September,  and  what  will  you 
find  ?     Almost  everywhere  the  ground  is  baked  and  parched ; 
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in  places  the  earth  has  so  dried  that  deep  cracks  are  formed. 
Much  of  it  is  absolutely  bare,  mostly  by  the  simple  drying  up 
of  the  vegetation,  but  in  other  places  through  the  artificial  burn- 
ing of  the  weeds  and  thistles  over  the  hillsides.  The  whole 
landscape  is  in  simmering  heat,  the  very  winds  being  often  the 
hot  southeastern  ones  known  as  the  "sirocco."  More  hopeless 
looking  land  for  fertility  one  could  hardly  conceive.  Since 
the  previous  May  probably  not  a  drop  of  rain  has  fallen.     The 
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THE  PLOW  OF  SYRIA 
[From  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  Statement,  1891J 

scanty  springs  that  supply  the  villages  are  daily  diminishing. 
The  women  who  come  to  draw  the  water  for  their  families  have, 
in  some  localities,  to  wait  hours  until  they  all  of  them  have  their 
water-pots  filled.  October  comes  and  often  passes  with  no 
relief — all  nature  seems  to  gasp.  Then,  after  a  few  days,  in 
which  the  rain-clouds  from  Egypt  pass  rapidly  over  the  heavens, 
come  a  few  showers,  and  then,  perhaps,  two  or  three  days  of 
rain  —  the  foretaste  of  "the  former  ==  rains."  What  a  change! 
The  dry-baked  earth  drinks  up  the  cool  drops,"  and  the  smell  of 
the  damp  soil  pervades  the  air  with  pleasant  freshness.^  Out 
over  every  hillside  and  in  all   the   valleys  you  see  the  fellahin 

'Deut.  11:14.  ^^  C/:  Isa.  45  :  8.  3 153.44:3, 
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hard  at  work  tilling  the  soil.  All  the  country  around  is  alive. 
The  plows  are  of  the  rudest  sort,  and  very  like  those  depicted 
in  Egyptian  monuments,  changed  little  from  long  before  Israel 
existed  as  a  nation  at  all.  They  are  even  now  almost  entirely  of 
wood,  and  iht  fellah  carries  his  plow  easily  on  his  shoulder  to  his 

work.  Oxen  —  sometimes  an  ox  and  a 
donkey,  or  even  a  donkey  and  a  camel 
— are  employed.  As  the  fellah  drives 
his  yoke  before  him,  he  guides  his 
plow  with  one  hand  and  thrusts  at  the 
cattle's  flanks  with  the  pointed  stick 
called  the  "goad."  The  work  is 
accompanied  by  continual  cries  and 
shouts  till  all  the  hillsides  ring.  The  sower  follows  with  the 
seed,  which  he  scatters  broadcast.  A  harrow  of  rough  brush- 
wood, like  a  broadened  broom,  which  follows,  carries  it  into 
the  soil.  Seedtime  comes  usually  about  November,  but  if  "the 
former  rains"  are  delayed,  it  may  be  a  little  before  Christmas,  for 
plowing  is  impossible  before  the  earth  is  moistened. 

How  many  Scripture   comparisons  have  we  already  touched 


THE  HOE 


upon 


!     "As  the  rain  cometh  down 


and  watereth  the  earth 


THE  SHOVEL  OR  SPADE 
[The  rope  attached  is  pulled  by  two  additional  laborers,  after  the 
spade  has  been  pushed  into  the  soil  by  the  first  man,  in  removing  or 
turning  over  the  dirt.     This  illustrates  the  poor  economy  of  labor  in  the 
Orient,  and  these  wasteful  methods  are  almost  ineradicable.] 


and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud  ....  so  shall  my  word  be." 
How  much  more  this  means  to  one  who  has  seen  the  dry-baked 
earth,  the  showers,  and  within  a  few  days  the  tiny  plants  rising 
on  all  sides ! 

The  oxen,  then  as  now  the  standard  of  wealth  in  the  coun- 
try ;*  the  yoke  and  Christ's  yoke;s  the  goad  and  him  to  whom 

♦Gen.  32:5.  s Matt.  11:30. 
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it  was  said,  "It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goad"^ 
—  all  have  their  lessons.  But  of  all  Scripture  pictures  how  little 
can  those  who  only  know  western  lands  begin  to  realize  the 
homely  accuracy  of  the  "parable  of  the  sower"  1^  Our  acres 
of  well-kept,  plowed  fields  do  not  suggest  the  little  patches  of 
plowed  lands  in  the  hilly  country ;  the  great  slabs  of  rock,  with 
^' no  depth  of  earth,"  rising  here  and  there  from  the  midst  of 
the  field ;  the  well-trodden,  hard,  rock-like  path  on  which  the 
seed  has  no  protection  from  the  birds,  and  the  numerous  out- 
skirts where  year  by  year  the  great  thistles  grow,  often  to  the 
height  of  a  man,  and  "choke  the  seed." 

After  a  few  weeks  of  comparatively  fine  weather,  the  real 
winter  rains  come  down.  They  last  usually  about  six  or  eight 
weeks,  and  during  that  time,  in  the  mountains  at  any  rate,  three- 
quarters  of  the  rain  of  the  whole  of  the  year  falls.  It  is  a  miser- 
able season  for  the  country  folk,  and  they  largely  stay  indoors. 
If  the  season  is  a  severe  one,  certain  districts  of  the  country 
become  actually  flooded  and  others  quite  marshy.  Many  of  the 
-wadies,  which  for  eight  or  nine  months  are  dry,  are  filled  with  a 
raging  torrent,^  and  houses  built  insecurely  are  carried  away. 
This  is  the  idea  of  a  house  built  in  the  sandy  "wady"  bottom, 
as  against  one  built  on  the  rocky  hillside.  The  utter  dryness 
of  the  spot  so  many  months  would  make  fear  of  a  flood  seem 
ridiculous  to  one  unacquainted  with  the  winter  conditions. 

As  the  period  of  rain  is  so  short,  the  people  are  obliged  to 
preserve  as  much  as  possible  in  rock-cut  cisterns,  and  in  Jerusa- 
lem itself  all,  or  practically  all,  the  water  is  thus  preserved.  But 
not  only  in  the  towns  is  this  necessary ;  all  vineyards  must  have 
cisterns.  In  one  ancient  vineyard  of  not  more  than  two  acres 
I  counted  about  fifty  cisterns ;  but  in  what  condition?  ,That 
•described  by  the  prophet  i^  "broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no 
water."  Cisterns  require  constant  attention,  as  the  rocks  in  which 
they  are  cut  are  full  of  cracks,  and  these  must  be  constantly 
cemented  to  prevent  the  escape  of  their  contents. 

Many  of  the  "wells"  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  are  really  cis- 
terns ;  Jacob's  well,  at  which  our  Lord  drank,  was  almost  certainly 

*Acts9:5.  7  Matt.  13: 1-9.  *  Luke  17:27.  'Jer.  2:13. 
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a  deep  underground  cistern.  The  children  of  Israel  found, 
you  will  remember,  many  of  these  cisterns  ready -dug '°  for  them 
on  their  arrival. 

The  winter  rains  cease  at  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  the  sunshine  rapidly  brings  on  the  rising  barley 
and  wheat ;  but  it  would  ripen  all  too  rapidly,  with  small  ears  and 


SHEPHERD  TENDING  HIS  FLOCK 

Stunted  stalks,  but  for  "the  latter  rains."  These  showers  occur 
in  the  latter  part  of  March  and  in  April,  and  occasionally  one  or 
two  in  May.  A  good  harvest  requires  a  good  "latter  rain;"  it  is 
very  different  from  the  winter  downpour,  and  the  days  between 
these  showers  are  the  loveliest  in  the  whole  year."  The  barley 
harvest"  precedes  the  wheat  by  about  a  month,  and  naturally 
begins  earliest,  as  soon  as  March,  in  the  Jordan  valley.  In  the 
mountains  the  months  of  harvest  are  June  and  July.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  a  thunderstorm '3  in  such  a  season  would  be  rare 
enough  to  be  a  sign  of  special  divine  intervention.     The  harvest 

•°  Deut.  6:11.  "  Ruth  2  :  23  ;  Exod.  9  :  31,  32. 

"  The  season  described  in  Cant.  2  : 1 1-13.  '^  i  Sam.  12:17;  Prov.  26 :  I. 
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is  a  busy  time  indeed,  the  busiest  in  the  year,  and  it  often  seems 
as  if  the  people  make  up  for  their  winter's  sleep  and  lazi- 
ness by  working  day  and  night. ^*  The  corn  is  cut  with  a  rough 
sickle,  the  straw  being  half  left  and  half  gathered.  The  great 
bundles  are  carried  on  camels  or  donkevs  to  the  village  thresh- 
ing-floor, usually  a  bare,  flat  piece 
of  rock,  the  larger  the  better, 
exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
winds  of  heaven.  The  corn  is  then 
thrown,  with  a  large  percentage 
of  the  straw,  upon  the  threshing- 
floor,  and  the  long  and  primitive 
process  of  threshing  is  com- 
menced.    Day  after  day  animals, 

•'  •'  PALM  ON  THE  PLAIN  OF  JEZREEL 

two,  three,  or   even  more,  yoked 

together,  are  driven  round  and  round  over  the  straw,  dragging 
after  them  a  rough  board  covered  on  its  under  surface  with  some 
bits  of  stone,  or  nails,  or  other  irregularities.  The  boy,  often  a 
mere  child,  who  guides  the  cattle,  sits  on  the  board,  and 
seems  to  enjoy  his  task  very  much  —  tedious  as  it  seems  to  us. 
The  poor  beasts  are  allowed  to  help  themselves  freely  as  they 
work. '5  The  threshing-floor  is  often  a  merry  ^^  and  always  a 
lively  place.  Its  primitive  happiness  is  not  uncommonly,  how- 
ever, much  marred  by  the  farmer  of  taxes,  who,  like  the  publi- 
can in  Roman  times,  has  bought  the  taxes  and  tries  to  make  as 
much  as  he  can  out  of  them.  He  often  lives  in  a  tent  at  one 
side  of  the  threshing-floor,  watching  lest  any  of  the  grain  be 
removed  before  the  division  takes  place  —  for  he  is  paid  in  kind 
—  and  as  he  feeds  his  horses  at  the  expense  of  the  village,  the 
inhabitants  will  frequently  prefer  to  be  heavily  overcharged  rather 
than  to  entertain  their  expensive  guest  for  a  longer  time. 

After  several  weeks  the  grain  and  straw  are  all  reduced  to  a  fine 
mixture  ready  for  winnowing.  This  process  is  accomplished  by 
throwing  the  mixture  into  the  air  when  a  strong  wind  is  blowing, 
often  in  the  evening  or  night ;  the  heavier  grains  fall  in  a  heap 
at  the  winnower's  feet,  and  the  chaff  is  gathered  in  an  irregular 

'*  Prov.  10  :  5.  '5  Deut.  25  :  4.  '^  Isa.  9  :  3. 
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pile  near.  The  grain-heap  rises  day  by  day.  If  ever  left,  the 
owner  of  that  particular  lot  will  carefully  smooth  it  into  such 
a  shape  that  he  will  be  able  to  detect  the  abstraction  of  the 
smallest  quantity.  At  length  the  grain  is  all  gathered,  and  the 
share  for  the  tax  collector — nominally  a  tenth,  but  often  a  fifth 

or  more  —  is  paid.  The 
wheat  is  then  sifted,  and 
after  being  washed,  and 
dried  on  the  housetops, 
is  gathered  into  the  gar- 
ners,^^  while  the  chaff 
or  tibn  is  burned,  after 
a  small  proportion  has 
been  set  aside  for  cattle 
food.  It  is  an  extrava- 
gant custom,  as  this 
finely  broken-up  straw 
is  valuable  for  many 
purposes.  Nevertheless, 
after  the  harvest  you 
will  often  find  fires  of 
burning  chaff  rising 
from  every  village 
threshing-floor. 

As  I  have  said,  first 
comes  the  barley  har- 
vest, then  the  wheat, 
and,  in  vine-growing  districts,  after  this  comes  the  vintage  and 
the  wine-making.  The  primitive  stone-cut  wine-presses,  in  which 
the  juice  is  trodden  out  by  the  naked  feet,  are  still  often  used. 

For  making  olive  oil,  the  olives  are  beaten  down  from  the  trees 
and  carried  to  the  oil  mills,  where  they  are  crushed  and  the  oil 
extracted.  Grain  and  wine,  grapes  and  olives,  figs  and  pome- 
granates—  such  are  the  products  of  the  country  today,  and  so  it 
has  been  for  millenniums. 


MAN   WINNOWING  GRAIN 
[Neil,  Pictured  Palestine] 


•7  Matt.  3: 12. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  STUDIES   IN   THE   LIFE   OF  CHRIST. 


By  Ernest  D.  Burton  and  Shailer  Mathews, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


PART  III. 
THE  EARLY  JUDEAN   MINISTRY. 

FROM  THE  PUBLIC  APPEARANCE  OF  JESUS  IN  JERUSALEM  UNTIL 
HIS  RETURN  TO  GALILEE. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE    BEGINNING    OF    CHRIST'S    WORK    IN    JERUSALEM. 

§27.  First  cleansing  of  the  temple.  John  2  :  13-22. 

§28.  Discourse  with  Nicodemus.  John  2  123 — 3:21. 

^75.  Notes  on  §27,  John  2:13-22. — Vs.  13,  "the  passover  of  the 
Jews  was  at  hand,  and  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem  "  :  on  the  feasts  of 
the  Jews  and  the  season  of  the  passover  see  ^  76.  Vs.  14,  "and  he 
found  in  the  temple  those  that  sold"  :  doubtless  in  the  great  court 
of  the  Gentiles,  which  lay  outside  the  sanctuary  proper,  and  was  so 
called  because  the  Gentiles  were  admitted  to  it,  though  forbidden  on 
pain  of  death  to  go  farther.  "Oxen,  sheep,  and  doves":  for  sacrificial 
purposes.  "And  the  changers  of  money  sitting":  the  temple  tax 
{cf.  Matt.  17  :  24)  was  required  to  be  paid  in  Jewish  money;  hence  the 
need  of  money  changers,  since  Jews  came  to  the  great  feasts  from 
many  lands  {cf.  Acts  2  :  5-1 1  ;  8  :  27),  and  even  in  Judea  and  Galilee 
Roman  coinage  was  in  common  use  (Mark  12  :  15,  16).  Vs.  15,  "and 
he  ...  .  cast  all  out  of  the  temple":  more,  of  course,  by  the  power  of 
his  righteous  indignation  than  by  any  physical  force.  Vs.  16,  "make 
not  my  Father's  house,"  etc.:  the  same  name  for  the  temple  which 
Luke  records  him  to  have  used  in  his  boyhood  (Luke  2:49).  The 
offensiveness  of  this  traffic  to  Jesus  was  not  in  the  traffic  itself,  which  was 
a  convenience,  if  not  a  necessity,  to  those  who  came  from  a  distance  to 
attend  the -feast  and  make  offerings  in  connection  with  it,  nor  in  the 
presence  of  animals  in  the  temple  or  its  courts,  since  this  also  was  a 
necessity  in  connection  with  the  sacrifices,  but  in  the  conversion  of  a 
place  of  worship  into  a  place  of  traffic — a  traffic  to  which  the  priests 
must  have  consented,  and  from  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  they 
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themselves  derived  a  profit,  and  that  an  exorbitant  one  (see  Edersheim, 
Life  of  Jesus,  I,  370,  371).  Vs.  18,  "what  sign  showest  thou":  the 
Jews  failed  to  perceive  that  such  an  act  carries  its  own  warrant  in  the 
wickedness  of  the  traffic,  and  the  righteous  zeal  of  him  who  puts  an  end 
to  it,  and  demanded  some  supernatural  token  of  authority.  Vs.  19, 
"destroy  this  temple  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up  "  :  Some  inter- 
preters understand  Jesus'  words  to  refer  primarily  to  the  temple  as  a  place 
for  the  worship  of  God,  which  was  destroyed  when  and  as  fast  as  it 
was  robbed  of  its  sacred  associations  and  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  true 
worship  of  God.  If  the  Jews,  by  the  continuance  of  their  course  of 
action,  thus  destroy  this  temple,  Jesus  will,  he  declares,  speedily  restore 
it  by  establishing  a  purified  worship  in  its  place.  Cf.  Mark  14  :  58  ;  John 
4:  21—24.  But  this  destruction  of  the  temple  through  the  exclusion  from 
it  of  the  true  spirit  of  worship  did  also,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  carry  with  it 
the  death  of  Jesus  at  the  hands  of  those  who  had  already  destroyed  the 
temple  ;  and  after  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  the  disciples 
interpreted  the  saying  as  referring  to  these  events  (vs.  21).  Other 
interpreters  understand  this  latter  reference  to  his  death  as  the  only  one 
intended  by  Jesus.  Vs.  20,  "forty  and  six  years":  the  temple  was 
begun  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Herod,  viz.,  20-19  B-  C.  Forty-six 
years  from  that  time  would  bring  us  to  the  passover  of  27  A.  D. 

Mark  1 1  :  15-18  and  parallels  in  Matthew  and  Luke  relate  a  cleansing  of 
the  temple  by  Jesus  in  language  as  similar  to  that  here  employed  as  we  should 
expect  in  independent  accounts  of  the  same  event.  This  fact  naturally  raises 
the  question  whether  there  were  really  two  such  events,  one  at  the  beginning 
and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  ministry.  Some  scholars  make  one  event 
and  adopt  Mark's  position  ;  others  make  one  and  regard  John's  position  as  the 
true  one  ;  others  think  that  Jesus  performed  such  an  act  twice. 

^76.  The  Feasts  of  the  Jews. —  Besides  New  Year's  day,  the  cycle 
of  Jewish  feasts  in  Jesus'  day  included  the  following  each  year : 

1.  The  Feast  of  the  Passover  and  Unleavened  Bread,  first  month  (Nisan, 
March-April),  14th  to  21st  days. 

2.  The  Feast  of  Acra,  on  the  23d  day  of  the  second  month. 

3.  The  Feast  of  Pentecost,  fifty  days  after  Passover,  viz.,  on  the  6th  day 
of  the  third  month. 

4.  The  Feast  of  Woodcarrying,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  fifth  month. 

5.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  from  the  15th  to  the  22d  of  the  seventh 
month,  the  last  day  of  it  constituting  the  Feast  of  Waterdrawing, 

6.  The  Feast  of  Dedication,  lasting  eight  days  and  beginning  on  the 
25th  day  of  the  eighth  month  (November-December). 

7.  The  Feast  of  Purim,  on  the  14th  day  of  the  twelfth  month. 
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Of  these  feasts,  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles  were  celebrated  in 
Jerusalem,  to  which  Jews  came  from  all  quarters  for  that  purpose.  The 
others  required  no  such  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

^77.  Notes  on  §28,  John  2:23 — 3:21. — Vs.  24,  "But  Jesus  did 
not  trust  himself  unto  them  "  :  did  not  take  them  into  his  confidence 
or  intrust  his  work  to  them.  This  striking  statement  that,  though  they 
"trusted"  him,  Jesus  did  not  "trust"  them,  finds  its  explanation  in 
the  fact  that  their  faith,  though  real,  rested  upon  his  signs,  rather  than 
upon  an  appreciation  of  him  or  of  his  teachings.  The  disciples  whom 
Jesus  trusted  believed  on  him  before  he  had  wrought  any  signs  (cf.  §§ 
23,  24). 

Chap.  3  :  I ,  "  a  man  of  the  Pharisees  " :  cf.*{.^  30,  ^).  "  A  ruler  of  the 
Jews":  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  that  body  of  seventy  men  who 
constituted  the  highest  court  of  the  Jews,  a  court  which  retained  even 
under  the  Romans  a  considerable  measure  of  authority.  Vs.  2,  "by 
night":  probably  through  caution,  not  wishing  to  have  it  known  that 
he  was  disposed  to  accept  Jesus  until  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind. 
"Rabbi,  we  know,"  etc.:  notice  this  sentence  carefully.  Nicodemus  is 
of  those,  mentioned  in  2:23,  whose  conviction,  such  as  it  was,  rested 
on  the  signs.  The  words  "we  know"  reflect  the  fact  that  he  speaks 
for  others  also,  and  suggest  the  possibility  that  he  came  with  overtures 
from  members  of  the  Pharisaic  party  who,  impressed  with  Jesus'  mira- 
cles, were  disposed  to  overlook  the  fact  that  he  had  not  been  educated 
as  a  rabbi,  welcome  him  to  their  number,  and  join  hands  with  him  to 
bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Vs.  3,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  anew,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God":  Jesus  answers  Nicodemus'  thought, 
not  his  words.  He  cannot  accept  alliance  with  the  Pharisees  on  any 
such  basis  as  Nicodemus  has  in  mind.  He  tells  him  that  if  one  would 
share  the  kingdom  himself,  he  must  be  born  anew,  that  is,  be  com- 
pletely made  over  morally.  Vs.  4,  "How  can  a  man,"  etc.:  words  of 
utter  perplexity.  Vs.  5,  "Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  spirit": 
Nicodemus,  like  the  other  Pharisees  (Luke  7  :  30),  had  probably  rejected 
John's  baptism  (John  did  no  sign).  It  is  to  this,  probably,  that  Jesus 
refers  in  the  word  "water."  Except  a  man  be  morally  transformed,  by 
repentance  suitably  acknowledged,  and  by  the  work  of  God's  spirit,  he 
can  have  no  part  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Vs.  6,  "That  which  is  born 
of  the  flesh  is  flesh,"  etc.  :  The  Pharisees  trusted  to  Abrahamic  descent 
according  to  the  flesh  {cf.  Matt.  3  :  9),  and  counted  this  sufficient  to  give 
them  place  in  the  kingdom.  Jesus  tells  Nicodemus  that  natural  descent 
produces  only  a  natural  man;  fitness  for  God's  kingdom  comes  only 
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through  the  power  of  his  spirit.  Vs.  8,  "The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,"etc. :  We  must  not  expect  to  understand  how  these  things  take 
place  ;  even  the  wind  is  mysterious.  Vs.  9,  "Art  thou  the  teacher  of 
Israel":  implying  that  Nicodemus  was  a  well-known  rabbi.  Vs.  12, 
"earthly  things":  the  fact  that  a  man  must  repent  and  be  born  anew 
spiritually.  "  Heavenly  things":  the  explanation  of  -^cze/ these  things 
come  about.  Vs.  13,  "And  no  man"  etc.:  Nor  can  he  expect  to  learn 
these  things  from  anyone  else,  if  he  refuse  to  learn  them  from  Jesus. 
Vss.  16-21  form  a  new  paragraph,  dealing  with  the  mission  of 
Jesus  in  the  world.  The  dialogue  ceases  with  vs.  1 5  (perhaps  with  vs. 
12),  the  pronoun  "  I"  is  not  used  in  16-21,  and  vss.  16,  18  use  titles 
of  Jesus  which  we  nowhere  find  Jesus  applying  to  himself.  These  facts 
lead  many  to  think  that  vss.  16-21  are  a  summary  by  the  evangelist 
in  his  own  words  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  They  should  be  read  atten- 
tively;  they  demand  not  so  much  explanation  as  meditation.  Consider 
carefully  what  each  sentence  means  and  the  thought  of  the  whole. 


^78.  Questions  and  Suggestions  for  Study. — (i)  At  what 
season  of  the  year  was  the  passover  celebrated?  (2)*  What 
was  the  special  occasion  of  the  traffic  in  animals  in  the  temple 
courts  at  this  time?  (3)  What  of  the  changing  of  money? 
(4)  In  what  part  of  the  temple  did  this  traffic  take  place  ?  (5)* 
Why  did  Jesus  disapprove  of  it?  (6)  Tell  the  story  of  his 
cleansing  of  the  temple.  (/)*  What  spirit  did  Jesus  manifest 
in  this  act?  (8)*  How  far  can  his  conduct  be  taken  as  an 
example  for  us,  and  of  what  is  it  an  example  ?  (9)  Has  his 
conduct  any  bearing  on  the  question  to  what  uses  a  church 
building  may  properly  be  put,  and,  if  so,  what?  (10)  Was 
there  anything  wrong  in  the  demand  of  the  Jews  (vs.  18),  and,  if 
so,  what?      (11)*  Explain  Jesus'  reply  to  the  Jews  (vs.  19), 

(12)*  What  was  the  characteristic  of  the  followers  whom 
Jesus  gained  in  Jerusalem?  (13)  How  did  Jesus  esteem  faith 
which  sprang  from  the  signs?  (14)*  What  was  the  relation 
which  he  desired  to  see  between  signs  and  faith  ?  (15)*  Who 
was  Nicodemus?  (16)  Tell  the  story  of  his  visit  to  Jesus. 
(17)  In  what  spirit  did  he  come  ?  (18)  What  great  lesson  did 
Jesus  teach  him?  (19)*  What  did  Jesus  mean  by  being  born 
of  water  and  spirit?      (20)    Recite  from   memory,  if  you  can, 
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John  3  :  16-21.  (21)*  What  great  truths  are  summed  up  in  this 
paragraph  ? 

^  79.  Constructive  Work. —  Having  studied  §§  28,  29  as  fully  as  time 
permits,  write  chap,  vli  of  your  "Life  of  Christ." 

^  80.  Supplementary  Topics  for  Study. 

1.  The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  passover  celebration;  the  man- 
ner of  its  observance  in  Jesus'  day. 

Exod.  12  : 1-51 ;  13  :  3-10;  23  :  14-19  ;  34  :  18-26;  Edersheim,  Temple,  chap,  xii ; 
Bible  Dictionaries,  art.  "  Passover." 

2.  The  value  of  John  2  :  20  for  the  chronology  of  Jesus'  life. 
Andrews,  Life  of  Our  Lord,  pp.  5, 6 ;  art.  "  Chronology  "  in  Hastings'  Diet.  Bib. 

3.  The  cleansings  of  the  temple :  were  there  two  or  one  ?  and,  if 
one,  when  did  it  occur  ?  Compare  the  account  of  John  with  that  in 
Mark  11  :  15-18;  and  consult — 

Andrews,  Life  of  Our  Lord,  pp.  167-70;  Plummer,  Com.  on  Luke,  19:46; 
DODS,  Com.  on  John,  2  :  20  ;  Edersheim,  Life  of  Jesus,  Vol.  I,  pp.  364-74  ;  Vol.  II, 
pp.  377  ff.;  Sanday,  art.  "Jesus  Christ,"  in  Hastings' Z'jVA  ^zA,  Vol.  II,  p.  613; 
Weiss,  Life  of  Jesus,  Vol.  II,  pp.  3-17. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

JESUS    IN    JUDEA    AND    SAMARIA. 

§29.  Christ  baptizing  in  Judea.  John  3  :22. 

[John  4:1,  2.] 
§30.  John's  testimony  to  Christ  at  iEnon. 

John  3:23-36. 
§31.  The  departure  from  Judea. 

[Matt.  4:12.]         [Mark  1:14.]  John  4  : 1-3. 

f  §32.  Discourse  with  the  woman  of  Samaria. 

John  4 : 4-26. 
§33.  The  gospel  in  Sychar. 

John  4 :  27-42. 

^81.  Notes  on  §29,  John  3:22  [4:1,2]. — This  is  the  only  period 
at  which  we  know  of  Jesus'  baptizing,  even  by  the  hand  of  his  disciples. 
Apparently  finding  it  inexpedient  to  remain  longer  in  Jerusalem,  and 
not  wishing  to  begin  an  independent  movement  while  John  was  still 
at  work,  he  attaches  himself  and  his  disciples  to  John's  work,  and 
administers  through  them  what  was  practically  the  baptism  of  John. 
Those  who,  holding  that  there  was  but  one  cleansing  of  the  temple, 
transfer  both  §§27  and  28  to  the  last  passover,  connect  3  :  22  directly 
with  2:12.  In  this  case  Jesus  undertakes  no  independent  work  while 
John  is  still  at  liberty. 
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^82.  Notes  on  §30,  John  3  :  23-36.^ — "^non  near  to  Salim"  :  many 
suggestions  have  been  made  respecting  the  location  of  these  places,  but 
none  more  probable  than  that  of  Robinson,  confirmed  by  Professor 
W.  A.  Stevens,  that  the  Salim  is  that  which  lies  about  four  miles  east 
of  Shechem,  and  that  the  ^non  —  the  word  means  "springs"  —  refers 
to  the  springs  in  that  region  (see  the  map).  Thus  John  seems  to  have 
sought  to  reach  all  parts  of  the  country,  baptizing  first  in  Judea,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  then  at  Bethany  beyond  Jordan,  a  place  midway 
between  the  two  parts  of  Herod's  tetrarchy,  Galilee  and  Perea,  and 
finally  in  Samaria.  That  he  would  be  willing  to  preach  to  Samaritans 
is  suggested  by  Matt.  3  :  9.  Vs.  28,  "I  am  not  the  Christ"  :  cf.  i  :  20. 
It  is  in  this  honest,  unassuming  attitude  and  spirit  that  John  always 
appears,  especially  in  this  gospel.  Vs.  29,  "the  friend  of  the  bride- 
groom" :  one  who  was  employed  to  ask  the  hand  of  the  bride  and 
arrange  the  marriage.  This  work  of  bringing  the  people  of  the  Mes- 
siah to  him  was  what  John  conceived  to  be  his  task. 

Vs.  31-36  are  even  more  clearly  the  evangelist's  words  than  vss. 
16-21.  The  language  and  style  are  so  unlike  anything  of  the  Baptist's, 
and  so  wholly  like  those  of  the  evangelist,  that  we  can  only  ascribe 
them  to  the  latter.  The  -Baptist's  statement  of  Jesus'  superiority  to 
him  leads  the  evangelist  to  dwell  upon  the  thought  of  his  superiority 
to  all  earthly  beings. 

*\  83.  Notes  on  §  31,  [Matt.  4  :  12 ;  Mark  i :  14] ;  John  4 : 1-3. —  The  state- 
ment of  the  fourth  gospel  implies  as  the  reason  for  Jesus'  leaving  Judea  that 
his  work  was  giving  occasion  to  comparisons  between  his  success  and  that  of 
John,  to  the  disparagement  of  John.  John  was,  therefore,  still  at  work.  The 
synoptic  account  (Mark  i  :  14  ;  Matt.  4:  12),  on  the  other  hand,  dates  the 
beginning  of  Jesus'  Galilean  ministry  from  the  imprisonment  of  John.  A 
wholly  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  difference  cannot  perhaps  be  given. 
The  probability  is  that  Jesus  withdrew  from  Judea,  as  John  states,  but  delayed 
the  actual  beginning  of  work  in  Galilee  till  John's  work  should  be  entirely 
over.  This  led  his  disciples  to  reckon  the  ministry  in  Galilee  from  the  impris- 
onment of  John  (Mark  1:14),  and  at  length  to  the  statement  of  Matt.  4:12. 
Of  this  period  of  retirement  in  Galilee  there  is  perhaps  a  reflection  in  the  fact 
that  when  he  begins  work  he  calls  again  from  their  business  (Mark  i  :  16-20) 
the  same  men  who  had  previously  accompanied  him  in  Judea. 

^84.  Notes  on  §  32,  John  4:4-26. — This  most  interesting  section 
demands  careful,  thoughtful  reading,  but  calls  for  comparatively  little 
explanation.  The  student  should  read  it  through,  seeking  to  gain  a 
clear  impression  of  the  whole  incident,  and  asking  himself  continually 
whether  he  sees  for  himself  the  whole  scene  and  grasps  the  thought 
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which  each  sentence  represented  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  Vs.  4, 
*'  Samaria":  the  district,  not  the  city.  The  direct  road  from  Judea  to 
Galilee  (see  map)  passes  through  Samaria.  Very  scrupulous  Jews  went 
around  through  Perea.  Vs.  5,  "a  city  of  Samaria,  called  Sychar," 
etc.:  The  places  mentioned  in  this  verse  and  the  following  are  identi- 
fied beyond  all  doubt.  Jacob's  well  still  exists,  and  bears  the  name 
Bir  Yakub.  It  is  situated  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  Gerizim,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  which  near  this  point 
divides,  one  branch  bending  west  to  pass  between  Ebal  and  Gerizim. 
Directly  across  the  valley,  half  a  mile  northeast,  is  the  village  of  'Askar  ; 
a  mile  and  a  half  northwest  is  Nablus,  the  ancient  Shechem  or  Sychem. 
'Askar  is  undoubtedly  the  modern  name  of  Sychar.  Vs.  6,  "  wearied 
with  his  journey"  :  the  Jesus  of  the  gospels,  the  fourth  included,  is  a 
true  man,  with  a  man's  physical  limitations.  The  divine  in  him  does 
not  save  him  from  human  weariness.  "About  the  sixth  hour":  at 
midday.  Vs.  9,  "For  Jews  have  no  dealings,"  etc.:  a  remark  of  the 
evangelist  expressing  accurately  the  long-lived  hatred  of  the  two 
neighboring  peoples.  Vs.  10,  "If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  God,"  etc.: 
Jesus  seizes  the  opportunity  to  turn  the  woman's  thought  to  more 
important  things  than  water,  or  the  relations  of  the  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans. His  language  is  intentionally  enigmatic,  to  arrest  her  attention. 
Vs.  16,  "go  call  thy  husband"  :  words  intended  to  direct  the  thought 
of  the  woman  to  her  moral  need,  of  which  vs.  15  shows  she  had  as  yet 
only  the  dimmest,  if  any,  apprehension.  Vs.  18,  "for  thou  hast  had 
five  husbands":  a  striking  instance  of  Jesus'  ability  to  read  the  human 
heart  (^.  John  2:24,  25).  Vs.  20,  "our  fathers  worshiped  in  this  moun- 
tain," etc.:  The  woman  turns  the  conversation  to  religious  controversy, 
perhaps  to  parry  the  force  of  Jesus'  implied  accusation,  perhaps  with  the 
thought  that  if  she  is  to  begin  to  live  a  religious  life  it  is  needful  to 
learn  from  this  prophet  where  and  how  she  should  worship  God.  In 
either  case  Jesus  avails  himself  of  her  question  to  teach  her  the  deepest 
things  of  religion.  Vss.  21-24,  "Woman,  believe  me,"  etc.:  On  the 
question  of  place  of  worship  Jesus  will  not  take  sides;  all  distinctions 
of  this  sort  must  cease.  But  the  worship  of  the  Samaritans  is  faulty,  that 
of  the  Jews  superior,  because  the  latter  have  a  truer  conception  of  God 
than  the  former  (vs.  22).  "God  is  a  spirit"  :  an  intelligent,  spiritual 
being.  And  because  this  is  so,  worship  cannot  consist  in  appeasing  or 
controlling  God  by  sacrifices  or  other  outward  acts  done  by  those  who 
yield  him  no  true  reverence  or  love.  Only  they  who  "  in  spirit  and  in 
truth "  love  him  as   Father  offer  to  him,  who  is  a  spirit,  acceptable 
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worship.  Vs.  25,  "I  know  that  Messiah  cometh "  :  cf.*^ 85.  Vs.  26,  " I 
that  speak  unto  thee  am  he  "  :  a  declaration  Jesus  had  not  made  to  the 
Jews  in  Jerusalem,  or  to  his  disciples  as  yet.  But  in  this  disclosure  of 
himself  Jesus  sets  himself  forth  less  as  a  king  than  as  a  prophet  — 
one  who  tells  men  truth  concerning  God  and  human  conduct.  Notice 
the  woman's  conception  of  the  Messiah  :  one  who  would  tell  all  the 
needful  truths  of  religion  (vs.  24),  and  cf.  *{  85. 

^85.  The  Messianic  Hope  of  the  Samaritans. — That  the  Samaritans, 
like  the  Jews,  expected  God  would  send  some  specially  appointed 
deliverer  to  their  people  is  beyond  question,  but  so  scanty  are  the 
data  at  hand  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  their  hope  in  detail. 
According  to  a  hymn  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  well  as  later 
statements,  they  expected  the  Messiah  to  be  a  prophet — the  "Con- 
verter." This  agrees  remarkably  with  the  words  of  the  woman, 
as  well  as  with  the  reply  of  Jesus  (John  4:25,  26),  but  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  speak  confidently  on  the  basis  of  such  late  evidence. 

^86.  Notes  on  §33,  John  4:27-42. — Vs.  27,  "marveled  that  he 
was  speaking  with  a  woman  "  :  it  being  generally  regarded  as  improper 
for  a  rabbi  to  talk  with  a  woman.  This  surprise  could  have  been  felt  by 
the  disciples  only  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  since  afterward  he 
often  talked  with  women.  Vs.  29,  "  Can  this  be  the  Christ":  this 
cannot  be  the  Christ,  can  it  ?  The  woman  skilfully  avoids  rousing  oppo- 
sition by  not  implying  that  he  is  the  Messiah.  Vs.  32,  "  I  have  meat "  : 
food.  Jesus  means  that  he  is  [so  absorbed  with  his  work  that  he  has 
no  sense  of  hunger.  Notice  how  intensely  he  had  thrown  himself  into 
the  task  of  reaching  and  helping  this  woman. 

Vss.  35-38.  Jesus,  impressed  with  the  openness  of  mind  of  the 
Samaritan  woman,  and  looking  for  a  speedy  acceptance  of  himself  by 
the  Samaritans,  joyfully  calls  the  attention  of  the  disciples  to  the 
harvest  waiting  for  them,  a  harvest  for  which  he,  not  they,  had  sown 
the  seed,  and  which  was  following  so  quickly  upon  the  sowing  that 
sower  and  reaper  could  rejoice  together. 

Vss.  39-42.  The  hopes  of  Jesus  were  realized,  and  many  believed  on 
him,  not  because  of  signs,  but  first  of  all  on  the  testimony  of  the 
woman,  and  then  from  having  seen  and  heard  Jesus  himself.  Notice 
the  resemblance  to  the  case  of  the  first  disciples  (John  i  :  35-51),  and 
the  contrast  to  the  situation  in  Jerusalem  (2  :  13-2 5). 

^87.  The  Characteristics  and  Results  of  the  Judean  Ministry.  — 
The  act  of  Jesus  in  cleansing  the  temple  was  one  which,  though  not 
involving  a  Messianic  claim  —  any  Jew  who  had  the  righteous  zeal  and 
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the  needed  courage  might  have  done  it  —  would  have  naturally  led 
on,  if  it  had  been  rightly  received,  to  a  fuller  declaration  of  himself 
and  a  career  as  the  accepted  Messiah.  The  hostile  attitude  of  the 
Jews  checks  any  such  movement  at  the  outset,  and  reveals  to  Jesus  the 
probable  future  both  of  himself  and  of  the  nation.  Though  many 
believed  on  him  in  Jerusalem,  his  work  there  was  a  failure,  both  in 
that  the  leaders  set  themselves  against  him,  and  that  those  who 
accepted  him  did  so  unintelligently,  and  were  not  material  with  which 
to  lay  foundations.  This  failure  is  itself  in  the  end  to  bring  about 
success,  but  only  through  his  death  and  the  downfall  of  Judaism.' 

Leaving  Jerusalem,  he  takes  up  in  Judea,  with  the  little  band  of 
disciples  already  gathered  (John  i  :  35-51),  a  work  as  the  assistant 
of  John.  When  its  very  success  compels  him  to  desist  lest  he  come 
into  competition  with  John  and  hinder  him,  he  leaves  Judea  also. 
Passing  through  Samaria,  he  wins  many  of  the  Samaritans  to  faith  in 
him,  not  by  signs,  but  by  his  personality  and  teaching.  Reaching 
Galilee,  he  perhaps  retires  for  a  little  time,  until  the  imprisonment 
of  John  leaves  the  way  open  for  him  to  inaugurate  an  independent 
work. 

The  whole  period  is  thus,  in  a  sense,  one  of  tentative  work  and 
patient  waiting. 


^88.  Questions  and  Suggestions  for  Study. —  (i)  When  did 
Jesus  engage  in  the  work  of  baptizing  (by  the  hands  of  his  dis- 
ciples) ?  (2)  What  was  the  relation  of  this  work  to  that  of 
John  the  Baptist  ? 

(3)  Where  was  John  baptizing  at  this  time?  (4)*  What  is 
the  probable  location  of  .^non  ?  (5)*  What  hint  is  there  in 
this  of  John's  plan  of  work?  (6)  What  word  did  John's  dis- 
ciples bring  him  here?  (7)  What  was  his  reply  ?  (8)*  What 
spirit  and  attitude  toward  Jesus  does  John  exhibit  in  every  inci- 
dent recorded  of  him  in  this  gospel?  (9)  Is  there  any  danger 
that  any  of  Jesus'  followers  today  should  exhibit  a  different 
spirit?     How? 

'  This  is  written  on  the  view  that  this  cleansing  of  the  temple  really  belongs  here 
in  time.  If  in  fact  the  cleansing  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  ministry,  it  has  a  thoroughly 
Messianic  significance,  and  the  Judean  ministry  would  probably  begin  with  John 
3 :  22,  which  in  that  case  refers  to  a  journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  joining  on 
to  2  :  12. 
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(lo)*  Where  are  Sychar  and  Jacob's  well?  (n)  What  was 
the  occasion  of  Jesus'  passing  through  this  region  ?  (12)  What 
were  the  relations  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  ?  (13)  What  were 
the  ideas  of  the  Samaritans  about  the  Messiah?  (14)  Tell  the 
story  of  Jesus'  conversation  with  the  woman  whom  he  met  at  the 
well,  (15)*  What  elements  of  Jesus' character  are  illustrated  in 
this  incident  ?  ( 16)  Is  he  in  all  these  an  example  for  us  ?  (17) 
What  was  the  water  which  Jesus  wished  to  give  to  the  woman  ? 
(18)  What  made  it  possible  for  Jesus  to  make  to  this  woman 
the  announcement  of  vs.  25  ?  (19)  What  did  it  mean  ?  (20)* 
What  two  or  three  great  truths  does  Jesus  teach  in  this  conver- 
sation ? 

(21)  Relate  the  conversation  between  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
on  their  return  from  the  village  (John  4:27-42).  (22)  What 
do  vss.  32  and  34  mean?  (23)*  What  does  vs.  35  mean? 
(24)*  What  two  great  lessons  are  there  for  us  to  learn  from  the 
words  of  Jesus  in  this  section  ?  (25)  What  was  the  effect  of  the 
woman's  testimony  in  the  city?  (26)*  What  was  the  result  of 
Jesus'  stay  in  the  city?  (27)  In  what  respects  was  the  conduct 
of  the  people  of  Sychar  different  from  that  of  those  in  Jerusalem  ? 
(28)*  In  what  sense  and  to  what  extent  was  Jesus'  work  in  this 
period  a  failure?  (29)*  In  what  sense  and  to  what  extent  was 
it  successful  ? 

\  89.  Constructive  Work. —  The  writing  of  chap,  viii  of  your  "  Life 
of  Christ." 

^90.  Supplementary  Topics  for  Study. 

1.  The  mutual  relations  of  Jesus  and  John  in  this  period,  and  the 
attitude  of  each  toward  the  other. 

2.  The  location  of  the  places  mentioned  by  John,  chaps.  3,  4. 

3.  The  Samaritans. 

Bible  Dictionaries,  arts.  "Samaria"  and  "Samaritans;"  Robinson,  Biblical 
Researches,  Vol.  I,  pp.  273-301;  Vol.  II,  pp.  128-33;  Schurer,  Jewish  People,  Div. 
II,  Vol.  I,  pp.  5-8;  Edersheim,  Life  of  Jesus,  Vol.  I,  pp.  396  ff. ;  Mathews,  New 
Testament  Times,  p.  62. 
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PART  IV. 
FIRST  PERIOD  OF  THE  GALILEAN  MINISTRY. 

FROM  THE  RETURN  TO  GALILEE   UNTIL  THE  CHOOSING  OF  THE  TWELVE. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE    BEGINNING    OF    CHRIST's    WORK    IN    GALILEE. 

§34.  Imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist  and  beginning  of  Christ's 
Galilean  ministry. 

[Matt.  14:3-5.]       [Mark  6:17,  18.]       Luke  3: 19,  20. 
Matt.  4: 12, 17.        Mark  i:  14,  15.         Luke  4:14,  15.       John  4:43-45 

§35.  The  nobleman's  son.  John  4:46-54. 

§36.  First  rejection  at  Nazareth.  Luke  4: 16-30. 

§37.  Removal  to  Capernaum. 

Matt.  4:  [13-16].  [Luke  4: 31a.  ] 

§  38.  The  call  of  the  Four. 

Matt.  4:18-22.        Mark  1:16-20.  Luke  5:1-11. 

§39.  A  day  of  miracles  in  Capernaum. 

Matt.  8:14-17.        Mark  1:21-34.  Luke  4:31-41. 

§  40.  First  preaching  tour  in  Galilee. 

[Matt.  4:23.]  Mark  1:35-45.  Luke  4:42-44. 

Matt.  8:  2-4.  Luke  5: 12-16. 

^91.  Notes  on  §34,  Mark  1:14,  15. —  Vs.  14,  "After  John  was 
delivered  up  " :  arrested  and  imprisoned.  This  public  appearance  of 
Jesus  is  an  evidence  of  heroism,  since  there  was  every  likelihood  that 
he  would  share  the  fate  of  John.  "Galilee":  see  ^94.  "Preaching 
the  gospel  of  God":  The  content  of  this  good  news  about  God  is  to  be 
seen  in  vs.  15.  Note  that  Jesus  was  alone.  His  work  had  been  inter- 
rupted for  a  while,  and  his  disciples  had  returned  to  their  occupations. 
Vs.  15,  "  The  time  is  fulfilled  ":  viz.,  that  which  was  needful  to  prepare 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  hopes  of  God's  people  for  deliverance  through 
divine  interposition.  Jesus  apparently  began  his  work  just  as  John  had 
begun  his,  except  for  the  addition  of  "believe  in  the  gospel."  With 
John  judgment  was  the  great  element  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom ; 
with  Jesus,  deliverance.     And  so  it  could  bring  joy. 

^92.  Notes  on  §34,  Matt.  4:12,  17. — Vs.  12,  "Now  when  he 
heard  that  John  was  delivered  up":  see  ^83.  On  vss.  13-16  see 
I98. 
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•[[93.  Notes  on  §34,  Luke  3:19,20;  4:14,15. —  3:19,  "Herod  the 
tetrarch":  Herod  Antipas.  See  the  account  of  John's  arrest  in  Mark 
6:17,  18,  where  it  is  related  in  connection  with  his  death.  There  is 
also  an  account  in  Josephus,  Antiquities,  xviii,  5,  2.  Vs.  4:15,  "He 
taught  in  their  synagogues":  would  very  possibly  imply  {cf.  also  Luke 
4: 16)  that  before  his  Messianic  mrnistry  Jesus  had  been  recognized  as 
one  fitted  to  read  and  speak  in  the  synagogues. 

\  94.  Galilee. — The  district  bounded  roughly  by  the  Jordan,  Sama- 
ria (that  is,  the  southern  side  of  Esdraelon),  and  Phoenicia  belonged 
originally  to  the  Jews,  but  had  remained  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
heathen  from  the  fall  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  until  the  times  of  the 
Maccabees.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Maccabean  revolt  it  contained 
only  a  few  Jews,  and  these  were  removed  by  Judas  and  Simon  to 
Judea  for  safety  (163  B.  C).  During  the  course  of  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  however,  the  territory  was  gradually  conquered  and 
colonized  by  the  Jewish  kings.  In  the  time  of  Jesus,  therefore,  the 
Jews  had  really  been  in  Galilee  in  recent  times  only  about  as  long  as 
Americans  have  been  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  fact  that  they 
were  in  a  measure  colonists  doubtless  in  part  accounts  for  the  vigor 
of  the  Galileans  as  described  by  Josephus  {Jewish  War,  iii,  3,  1-3). 
According  to  Josephus,  Galilee  had  204  towns  and  cities.  This  would 
make  the  population  very  dense,  a  fact  corroborated  by  the  ruins,  as 
well  as  by  existing  villages  in  the  land.  It  is  impossible  to  say  just 
what  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  Gentiles,  but 
probably  it  was  not  small. 

The  land  contained  only  about  1,600  square  miles,  and,  exclusive  of 
the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  was  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  parts  — 
Upper  Galilee,  which  was  somewhat  mountainous,  and  Lower  Galilee, 
which,  though  hilly,  was  full  of  broad  valleys.  Both  regions  were 
very  fertile,  but  most  fertile  of  all  was  the  wonderful  little  Plain  of 
Gennesaret,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  This  plain, 
though  only  three  miles  long  by  one  wide,  was  in  the  time  of  Jesus 
astonishingly  productive.  Josephus  {^Jewish  War,  iii,  10,  8)  describes 
it  as  an  "ambition  of  nature,"  in  which  all  manner  of  trees  flourished 
and  fruit  ripened  throughout  the  year. 

In  government  Galilee  was  one  of  the  numerous  petty  native  states 
not  yet  taken  up  into  the  Roman  empire,  but  by  no  means  independent. 
Its  ruler  was  Herod  Antipas,  son  of  Herod  I.,  who  had  the  title  of 
tetrarch.  (Originally  this  word  meant  "the  governor  of  a  fourth  of 
a  kingdom,"  but  this  meaning  had  long  been  lost,  and  it  was  simply  a 
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title  less  honorable  than  that  of  "king.")  Herod  Antipas  maintained 
his  own  army,  castles,  tax  collectors,  and  governed  his  uneasy  subjects, 
on  the  whole,  very  well. 

^  95.  The  Sea  of  Galilee. — This  beautiful  lake  lies  682  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  for  that  reason  possesses  an  almost  tropi- 
cal climate,  and  is  also  liable  to  sudden  storms.  It  is  thirteen  miles 
long  and  eight  wide,  but  its  shape  is  irregular,  resembling  that  of  a 
harp.  Its  waters  are  supplied  by  the  Jordan,  and  are  delightfully  fresh 
and  abound  in  fish.  In  the  time  of  Jesus  there  were  upon  its  shores 
at  least  nine  flourishing  towns,  chief  among  which  was  the  new  city 
founded  by  Herod  Antipas,  Tiberias.  It  was  thus  the  center  of  a 
great  population  —  many  of  whom  were  fishermen  —  and  was  therefore 
admirably  adapted  for  the  work  of  evangelization. 

^  96.  Notes  on  §  35,  John  4:  46-54. — Vs.  46.  Cana  (see  ^71)  was 
about  twenty-two  miles  from  Capernaum.  "  Nobleman  ":  rather,  official, 
/.<?.,  of  the  government  of  Herod  Antipas.  Vs.  48,  "Except  ye  see 
signs  and  wonders,"  etc.  :  Jesus  did  not  wish  to  be  known  simply  as  a 
worker  of  miracles.  The  faith  that  rested  exclusively  on  miracles  was 
not  regarded  by  Jesus  as  thoroughly  trustworthy.  Cf.  John  2:11,  23, 
24.  Vs.  52,  "seventh  hour"  :  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  Jewish 
reckoning. 

^97.  Notes  on  §36,  Luke  4  :  16-30  [see  also  §62,  Matt.  13  :  54-58;  Mark 
6:i-6a].  Vs.  16,  Nazareth:  ^  21.  "As  his  custom  was":  The  reference 
may  be  to  the  habit  either  of  his  public  ministry  or  of  his  earlier  life. 
Vs.  17,  "the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah":  In  the  synagogue  service 
it  was  customary  to  read  both  from  the  books  of  Moses  (the  law)  and 
also  from  the  prophets.  The  passage  read  by  Jesus  is  Isa.  61  :  i,  2. 
"Book":  more  properly,  roll.  Vs.  20,  "sat  down"  :  the  rabbis  lectured 
sitting.  Vs.  21.  In  his  reply  to  the  question  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Matt.  11:4,  5;  Luke  7  :  22)  Jesus  makes  use  of  the  same  Scripture. 
It  here  describes  his  conception  of  the  Messianic  work  upon  which  he 
was  entering.  Vs.  22,  "wondered  at  the  words  of  grace":  /.  <?.,  those 
in  which  Jesus  had  set  forth  the  new  era.  "Is  not  this  Joseph's 
son?":  Mark  and  Matthew  add  that  his  old  friends  recalled  that  he 
and  his  father  had  been  carpenters,  and  that  his  brothers  and  sisters 
lived  in  the  city.  They  could  not  see,  therefore,  either  how  he  could 
be  a  great  teacher  or  how  he  could  work  miracles.  Thus  does 
familiarity  breed  contempt ;  a  prophet  is  without  honor  in  his  own 
country.  Vs.  23,  "Physician,  heal  thyself":  that  is,  do  as  much 
for  your  own  town  as  you  do   for  other  towns.     Vss.  25-27.      The 
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point  in  each  of  the  references  to  Old  Testament  stories  (i  Kings 
17:1-16;  2  Kings  5:1-14)  is  that,  though  there  was  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  a  prophet  to  do  good  in  his  own  country  and  to 
his  own  countrymen,  he  overlooked  them  and  helped  foreigners. 
Divine  gifts  are  distributed  on  some  other  principle  than  local 
favoritism.  Vs.  28.  Jesus'  refusal  to  gratify  their  desire  for  wonders 
was  due  to  their  lack  of  faith  (Matt.  13  :  58  ;  Mark  6  :  5),  but  it  roused 
them  to  attempt  murder.  "Brow  of  the  hill  ":  It  is  difficult  in  Naza- 
reth today  to  pick  out  the  exact  spot,  but  a  very  probable  site  is  a  cliff 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  town.  The  traditional  site  is  a  long  dis- 
tance from  the  city.  It  may  possibly  be,  however,  that  the  modern 
town  is  not  exactly  in  the  same  location  as  the  ancient.  Vs.  30.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Jesus  escaped  miraculously. 

Some  authorities  regard  Luke  as  treating  of  a  different  rejection  in  Naza- 
reth from  that  mentioned  by  Matthew  and  Mark.  A  careful  comparison  of 
the  accounts  makes  two  such  rejections  improbable.  If  there  was  but  one,  it 
was  probably  at  the  time  accorded  it  by  Mark,  as  Luke  refers  to  the  wonder- 
ful things  which  Jesus  had  done  in  Capernaum  (vs.  23),  of  which  we  have  no 
record  previous  to  the  point  at  which  Luke's  narrative  is  inserted.  These 
were  probably  such  cures  as  those  recorded  in  Mark  i  :  21-34  and  Luke 
4:31-41. 

^98.  Notes  on  §  37,  Matt.  4  :  13-16. — Vs.  13,  "  Leaving  Nazareth  ": 
Nazareth  (T[2i)  was  as  unfitted  to  be  the  center  of  evangelization  as 
Capernaum  was  adapted  to  such  work.  "Capernaum":  The  site  of  this 
city,  so  central  in  the  work  of  Jesus,  is  not  definitely  known.  By  some 
it  is  identified  with  Tell  Hum,  about  two  miles  from  the  Jordan,  where 
there  are  (or  were,  for  they  have  been  buried  by  the  monks  who  now  own 
the  land)  considerable  ruins.  By  most  recent  scholars,  however,  it  is 
identified  with  ruins  at  Khan  Minyeh,  just  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Plain  of  Gennesaret,  perhaps  two  miles  west  of  Tell  Hum.  If  this 
identification  be  correct,  Capernaum  was  beautifully  situated  on  a  bold 
cliff  that  runs  out  into  the  lake,  midway  between  a  white  beach  on  the 
east  and  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret  on  the  southwest.  At  the  foot  of  the 
cliff,  not  far  from  the  lake,  is  a  large  spring,  while  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct  show  that  water  was  once  brought  from  another  spring  at  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  northeast  of  the  town.  If  at  Khan 
Minyeh,  Capernaum  was  at  the  foot  of  a  valley  through  which  ran  a 
very  important  road  north. 

In  favor  of  Tell  Hum  :  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  Central  Palestine,  pp. 
416-30;  Wilson,  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  pp.  269  f . ;  Andrews,  Life  of  Our 
Lord,  pp.  221-39.     For  arguments  for  Khan  Minyeh  as  well  as  general  discussion: 
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Smith,  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,   p.  456 ;   Merrill,   in   Biblical 
World,  March,  1898;  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  347-58. 

^99.  Notes  on  §38,  Mark  1:16-20.  —  Vs.  16,  "Sea  of  Galilee": 
cf.  ^[95.  "Simon  and  Andrew"  :  they  had  already  been  with  Jesus, 
but  had  apparently  returned  to  their  fishing  after  coming  from  Judea. 
Men  casting  the  net  —  not  the  great  seine  of  vs.  19  —  may  still  be  seen 
wading  about  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  lake.  Vss.  17,  18.  The  call 
of  Jesus  and  the  immediate  obedience  of  the  disciples  imply  a  previous 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  not  only  of  Jesus,  but  of  his  work. 
See  John  1:29-51.  This  call  of  Jesu^  is  rather  a  recall  to  service, 
now  freed  from  any  danger  of  fnterfering  with  the  mission  of  John  the 
Baptist.  Note  also  that  the  fishermen  are  to  remain  fishermen  —  but 
of  men.  Vss.  19,  20.  Apparently  Zebedee  had  some  little  property 
(note  the  boat,  hired  men,  and  seine).  So  far  is  it  from  being  true 
that  Jesus  chose  his  disciples  from  the  very  poorest  classes. 

^  100.  Notes  on  §38,  Luke  5  :i-ii. — At  this  point  Luke  substitutes 
for  the  narrative  of  Mark  material  he  has  gained  from  another  source. 
The  chief  points  of  difference  are  readily  noted.  Vss.  4,  5.  Note  the 
faith  of  Peter.  Vs.  8,  "Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man": 
These  words  express  both  Peter's  humility  and  his  imperfect  concep- 
tion of  Jesus.  Vs.  10.  The  saying  of  Jesus,  though  varying  in  its 
words,  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  in  Mark  1:17. 

^  loi.  Notes  on  §39,  Mark  1:21-34. — Vs.  22,  "He  taught  them  as 
having  authority,"  etc.:  The  scribes  or  rabbis  were  professional 
teachers  of  the  law,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  quoting  the  opinions  of 
many  of  their  predecessors,  and  their  teaching,  therefore,  impressed 
their  hearers  as  discussion  rather  than  truth.  With  Jesus  the  precise 
opposite  was  true.  He  did  not  argue,  but  presented  his  doctrine, 
unsupported,  as  eternal  truth.  Vs.  23,  "a  man  with  an  unclean  spirit": 
Demoniacs  are  not  described  in  the  New  Testament  either  as  simply 
sick  men  or  as  ordinary  cases  of  insanity.  Their  condition  resembles 
that  of  persons  suffering  from  what  psychologists  term  "  diseases  of 
personality,"  "alterations  in  personality,"  "double  consciousness." 
The  unfortunate  men  themselves  certainly  thought  they  were  under 
the  control  of  some  other  personality,  from  which  they  escaped  when 
they  were  healed.  There  is  no  evidence  that  "the  demonized"  had 
been  brought  into  their  sad  condition  through  leading  a  wicked  life ; 
nor  does  Jesus  assume  or  imply  this. 

For  a  discussion  of  a  belief  in  demoniacal  possession  among  the  Chinese  see 
Nevius,  Demon  Possession  and  Allied  Themes.     For  a  discussion  of  what  seem   the 
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nearest  parallels  to  the  phenomenon  In  the  light  of  psychological  investigations  see 
James,  Psychology  (shorter  course),  pp.  205-14;  Binet,  Alterations  of  Personality, 
pp.  325-56.  See  also  Weiss,  Life  of  Jesus,  Vol.  II,  p.  76-88  ;  and  on  Jewish  ideas  of 
the  relation  of  demons  to  disease,  Edersheim,  Life  of  Jesus,  Vol.  I,  pp.  479  ff. ; 
Vol.  If,  App.  xvi. 

Vs.  24.  The  words  of  the  demonized  man  were  probably  a  correct 
reading  of  the  thought  of  Jesus  concerning  himself.  "Us  .  .  .  .  I": 
Note  the  changes  in  the  personal  pronoun.  "  To  destroy  us  "  :  see 
Matt.  8:29;  Luke  8:31.  "The  Holy  One  of  God":  that  is,  the 
Christ.  Cf.  John  6  :  69.  Vs.  27,  "a  new  teaching"  :  seen  to  be  new 
because  of  its  authority.  Vs.  29,  "the  house  of  Simon  and  Andrew"  : 
This  was  probably  the  home  of  Jesus  during  the  remainder  of  his  work 
in  Galilee.  Vs.  30,  '  sick  of  a  fever"  :  a  disease  common  in  the  hot 
region  of  the  lake.  Vs.  34,  "suffered  not  the  demons  to  speak"  : 
Here,  as  in  the  synagogue,  Jesus  did  not  wish  testimony  from  such 
persons ;  but  more  than  that,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Christ  before  he  had  clearly  set  forth  his  conception  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  own  mission. 

^102.  Notes  on  §39,  Matt.  8:14-17. —  Vs.  17,  "  That  it  might  be 
fulfilled,"  etc.  :  another  instance  in  which  the  gospel  according  to 
Matthew  interprets  the  life  of  Jesus  in  the  light  of  prophecy.      Cf.  *|[  39. 

\  103.  Notes  on  §40,  Mark  i :  35-45. — Vs.  38.  Note  the  earnestness 
and  tireless  energy  of  Jesus.  "For  to  this  end  came  I  forth":  /.  <?., 
from  Capernaum.  Cf.  vs.  35.  No  town  could  monopolize  the  work 
of  Jesus,  no  matter  how  great  its  apparent  need.  With  these  verses 
begin  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "first  preaching  tour  in  Gali- 
lee," but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of  Jesus  as  making  distinct 
tours.  Rather,  he  was  constantly  walking  about  the  little  region,  preach- 
ing and  healing.  Vs.  40,  "  leper  "  :  A  person  suffering  from  leprosy 
was  unclean  ceremonially,  as  well  as  physically  diseased.  As  the 
disease  was  regarded  as  contagious,  lepers  were  obliged  to  live  outside 
cities  and  cry  "Unclean  !"  whenever  anyone  approached.  In  this  case 
the  faith  of  the  man  in  the  ability  of  Jesus  to  heal  him  led  him  to  disre- 
gard all  such  regulations.  This  faith  appears  clearly  in  his  words.  Vs. 
41,  "  I  will  "  :  Note  the  use  of  the  leper's  own  words  by  Jesus.  Vs.  42, 
"clean":  healthy,  well.  There  is  no  reference  to  moral  cleansing. 
Vs.  44.  The  directions  of  Jesus  are  intended  (i)  to  prevent  his  own 
work  being  hindered  by  giving  too  great  publicity  to  the  cure  ;  (2)  to 
prevent  men  thinking  of  him  chiefly  as  a  healer  of  their  bodies  or  as 
merely  concerned  with  their  external  life  ;  (3)  to  guarantee  the  man  full 
and  official  reinstatement  in  the  community.     For  lepers  when  cured 
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had  to  be  given  by  the  priest  something  corresponding  to  a  modern 
"  clean  bill  of  health."  In  order  to  obtain  this  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  they  appeared  before  a  priest,  exhibited  evidence  of  their  cure, 
and  offered  certain  sacrifices.  See  Lev.  14:2-22.  Vs.  45.  The  dis- 
obedience of  the  man  is  easily  understood,  but  it  spoiled  the  plan  of 
Jesus  to  preach  in  towns,  and  forced  him  to  work  in  the  country. 


^104.  Questions  and  Suggestions  for  Study. —  (1)  What 
event  led  Jesus  to  begin  his  public  ministry  in  Galilee?  (2) 
Does  he  at  its  beginning  work  alone  or  with  followers  ? 
(3)*  What  characteristic!  addition  does  he  make  to  the  message 
of  John  the  Baptist  ?  (4)*  Does  Jesus  exhibit  any  special  bravery 
in  thus  beginning  anew  his  ministry?  If  so,  in  what?  (5)* 
Describe  Galilee  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  (6)  How  was 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  especially  adapted  to  the  work  of  Jesus  ? 

(7)*  In  general,  what  importance  did  Jesus  accord  his  won- 
derful cures?  (8)*  What  sort  of  faith  was  best  —  in  Jesus  him- 
self or  in  his  ability  to  cure  men  ? 

(9)*  How  did  Jesus  come  to  speak  in  the  synagogue  at 
Nazareth?  (10)*  What  impression  did  he  make  on  his  fellow- 
townsmen  at  first  ?  (11)*  ^hat  made  them  angry  with  him? 
(12)*  What  was  the  reason  they  could  not  appreciate  him? 
(13)  Is  there  danger  today  of  our  underestimating  Jesus  because 
we  are  taught  so  much  about  him  ? 

(14)  Where  was  Capernaum  ? 

(15)  How  many  of  the  Twelve  were  fishermen?  (16)* 
How  does  their  readiness  to  follow  Jesus  imply  they  had  previ- 
ously been  his  disciples?  (17)*  If  Peter  had  understood  Jesus 
as  well  as  he  did  later,  would  he  have  asked  him  to  go  away  ? 

(18)*  Describe  the  events  in  the  synagogue  in  Capernaum. 
(19)   Why  did  Jesus  wish  the  man  to  keep  quiet? 

(20)*  What  are  the  most  noticeable  things  in  the  healing  of 
the  leper  ?  (21  )*  Does  Jesus  appear  to  have  a  regard  for  public 
laws  as  to  health  ?  (22)  How  does  the  story  of  the  leper  illus- 
trate the  danger  lying  in  thoughtless  earnestness  ? 

^105.  Constructive  Work. —  Having  completed  the  study  of  this 
chapter,  write  chap,  ix  of  your  "  Life  of  Christ,"  noting  especially 
every  particular  that  shows  how  Jesus  was  beginning  in  Galilee. 
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^  io6.    Supplementary  Topics  for  Study. 

1.  Galilee  and  the  Galileans  during  and  after  the  time  of  Jesus. 
Merrill,   Galilee  in  the   Time  of  Christ;  Mathews,  New  Testament  Times  in 

Palestine,   pp.  148-54,   197-201  ;  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  223-6. 

2.  The  synagogue  and  the  synagogue  service. 

Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  Vol.  I,  pp.  430-50  ;  Vol.  II,  pp. 
748-63;  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life,  pp.  249-80;  SCHURER,  The  Jewish  People  in 
the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  Div.  II,  Vol.  I,  pp.  52-83. 


I 


"LO  !    I  STAND  AT  THE  DOOR  AND  KNOCK."— C.  Schonherr 


ARTICLES  UPON  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 

WHICH      HAVE     APPEARED      IN      PREVIOUS     VOLUMES     OF      THE      "  BIBLICAL 

WORLD." 

11.^ 

THE    LIFE    OF    CHRIST. 

"An  Outline  of  the  Life  of  Jesus."     Professor  Shailer  Mathews,    May,  1898, 

Vol.  XL  pp.  328-40. 
"The  Character  of  Christ."     Editorial.     July,  1895,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  1-5. 
"The  Natural  and  the  Supernatural  in  Christ."     Principal  A.  M.  Fairbaim, 

D.D.    September,  1895,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  168-88. 
"  The  Character  of  Jesus :  A  Basis  of  Confidence   in  the  Gospel   Record." 

Rev.  N.  S.  Burton,  D.D.     July,  1896,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  30-36. 
"  The  Teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  Teachings  of  the  Jews  in  the  Time  of 

Christ  respecting  the  Messiah  and  His  Kingdom."      Professor  H.  M. 

Scott,  D.D.     June,  1893,  Vol.  I,  pp.  408-19. 
"The  Teachings  of  Jesus  :   (i)  The  Religious  Ideas  of  the  Jews  in  the  Time 

of  Jesus."    Professor  G.  B.  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  D.D.    January,  1895,  Vol.  V, 

pp.  7-15- 
"Jesus  as  a  Preacher."     Professor  W.  C.  Wilkinson.     December,  1895,  Vol. 

VI,  pp.  476-89. 

"Christ  in  Art."     Professor  Rush   Rhees.     December,   1895,   Vol.  VI,  pp. 
490-502. 

"Christ  in  Poetry."     Rev.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  D.D.    December,  1895,  Vol. 
VI,  pp.  504-16. 

"Christ  in  History."     Principal  A.  M.  Fairbaim,  D.D.    December,  1895,  Vol. 
VI.pp.  524-9. 

"Jesus  as  a  Teacher."     President  C.  F.  Thwing,  D.D.,  LL.D.     September, 
1897,  Vol.  X,  pp.  166-73. 

"Christ  in  Fiction."     Editorial.     October,  1897,  Vol.  X,  pp.  241-4. 

"The    New    Birth:    A   Suggestion   as  to  the  Structure  of   John    3:1-21." 
Anonymous.     November,  1898,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  318-19. 

"  The  Supreme  Face  of  the  Christian  Centuries."    Mr.  J.  P.  Lenox.    Decem- 
ber, 1898,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  380-99. 

"The   Life  of    Jesus   as  Illustrated  by  J.  James  Tissot."     Mr.  C.  H.  Levy. 
February,  1899,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  69-78. 
'See  Biblical  World  for  January,  1900,  pp.  70,  71. 
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HISTORY   OF   NEW    TESTAMENT   TIMES. 

"How  Rome  Governed  the  Provinces."  Professor  W.  C.  Morey.  July,  1893, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  29-37. 

"Jewish  Family  Life."  Professor  E.  D.  Burton.  December,  1896,  Vol. 
VIII,  pp.  445-57- 

"Women  in  Palestine."  Professor  J.  E.  Bulkley,  Ph.D.  February,  1898, 
Vol.  XI,  pp.  69-80. 

"  The  Book  of  Enoch  in  Reference  to  the  New  Testament  and  Early  Chris- 
tian Antiquity."  Henry  Hayman,  D.D.  July,  1898,  Vol.  XII,  pp. 
37-46. 

INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    GOSPELS. 

"The  Fourth  Gospel:    An  Outline  for  the   Study  of  Its  Higher  Criticism." 

Professor  A.  W.  Anthony.     March,  1893,  Vol.  I,  pp.  190-93. 
"  The  Religious  Value  of  the  Fourth  Gospel."     (Synopsis.)     C.  G.   Monte- 

fiore.     April,  1895,  Vol.  V,  pp.  294-7. 
"Introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke."     (i)  The  Criticism  of   the  Gospel. 

(2)  The  Historical   Details  of  the  Gospel.     Professor  Shailer  Mathews. 

May,  June,  1895,  Vol.  V,  pp.  336-42,  448-55. 
"The  Purpose  and  Plan  of  the  Gospel  of  John."     Professor  E.  D.  Burton. 

January,  February,  1899,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  16-41,  102-5. 

NEW    TESTAMENT   GEOGRAPHY. 

"  Studies  in  Palestinian  Geography  :    Judea,  Jerusalem,  Samaria,  Galilee." 

Professor  J.  S.  Riggs,  D.D.     August,  September,  December,  1894,  Vol. 

IV,  pp.  87-93,  177-83.  279-86,  421-31. 
"  The  Sea  of  Galilee."     "Jerusalem  and  Thereabouts."     Rev.  A.  K.  Parker, 

D.D.     April,  May,  1896,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  264-72,  342-51. 
"  From  Jenin  to  Nazareth :  The  Plain  of    Jezreel  and  Beisan,  Gadara  and 

the  Jordan  Valley."     Professor  Shailer  Mathews.     September,  October, 

1897,  Vol.  X,  pp.  174-82,  259-71. 
"The   Value   of    the    Study   of    New   Testament   Geography."      Editorial. 

February,  1898,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  65-8, 
"Capernaum,   Christ's   Own   City."      "Within    Thy  Gates,   O    Jerusalem." 

Hon.  Selah  Merrill,  D.D.,  LL.D.  March,   1898,  Vol.  XI,  pp.    151-64; 

November,  1898,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  293-302. 


Ef^t  (ttouncil  of  ^thtnty:. 


The  American  Institute,  through  the  assistance  of  the  members  of 
the  Council,  is  able  to  announce  as  now  ready  two  new  courses  of 
reading  for  ministers  and  Bible  teachers.  These  have  been  selected 
from  a  large  number  of  suggested  subjects,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
represent  fundamental  topics.  It  is  the  design  of  the  Council  to  make 
of  the  courses  a  well-rounded  system,  and  while  other  topics  might  at 
the  present  moment  attract  more  students,  none  could  be  more  impor- 
tant. The  subjects  chosen  are  T/ie  Teaching  of  Jesus  and  The  His- 
tory of  Israel. 

The  following  books  are  recommended  upon  the  courses  : 

THE    TEACHING    OF    JESUS. 

Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

Bruce,  The  Kingdom  of  God. 

Stevens,  The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament. 

Beyschlag,  New  Testament  Theology. 

Gilbert,  The  Revelation  of  Jesus. 

Stalker,  The  Christology  of  Jesus. 

Mathews,  The  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

Gould,  The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  (in  press). 

the    history    of    ISRAEL. 

Wellhausen,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

Stanley,  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church. 

Kittell,  History  of  the  Hebrews. 

McCurdy,  History,  Prophecy  and  the  Monuments. 

Kent,  History  of  the  Hebrew  People. 

Kent,  History  of  the  Jewish  People. 

Sayce,  Early  Israel  and  the  Surrounding  Nations. 

Davidson,  From  the  Exile  to  the  Restoration. 

Rawlinson,  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

BuDDE,  Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Exile. 

Cheyne,  Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the  Exile. ^ 

CoRNiLL,  History  of  Israel. 
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The  members  of  the  Council  who  will  prepare  the  reviews  for  the 
use  of  the  readers  of  these  books  are  Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  Pro- 
fessor I.  M.  Price,  Dr.  C.  W.  Votaw,  Dr.  H.  L.  Willett,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago ;  Professor  E.  I.  Bosworth,  of  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary;  Professor  O.  H.  Gates,  Dorset,  Vt.;  Professor  T.  C.  Hall, 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary;  Professor  J.  H.  Barbour,  of  Berkeley 
Divinity  School;  Professor  B.  W.  Bacon,  Professor  F.  C.  Porter,  Pro- 
fessor F.  K.  Sanders,  of  Yale  University ;  Professor  W.  D.  Mackenzie, 
of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  ;  Professor  Lincoln  Hulley,  of  Buck- 
nell  University;  Professor  Charles  F.  Kent,  of  Brown  University; 
Professor  Henry  P.  Smith,  of  Amherst  College;  Professor  A.  S.  Car- 
rier, of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary  ;  Professor  D.  B.  Macdonald, 
of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary ;  Professor  G.  W.  Gilmore,  of 
Meadville  Theological  School. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  student  will  have  a  consensus  of 
opinion  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  him. 

Over  five  hundred  clergymen,  representing  a  large  number  of  reli- 
gious denominations,  are  at  work  upon  one  or  more  of  the  eight 
courses  of  the  Guild  now  in  progress.  Within  the  fifteen  months  since 
the  Guild  was  organized,  fifteen  hundred  reviews  have  been  sent  to 
members  of  the  Guild.  As  the  reviews  are  sent  only  upon  application 
when  the  student  is  ready  to  read  the  special  book  indicated,  this 
means  that  fifteen  hundred  books  have  been  read.  Doubtless  it  is  safe 
to  add  to  this  number  many  more,  as  not  all  members  care  to  use  the 
reviews. 

Sixty-seven  men  have  availed  themselves  of  the  loan  library  privi- 
lege. Two  hundred  exchanges  of  books  have  been  made  for  those 
using  the  library.  Many  of  the  men  securing  their  books  in  this  way, 
living  in  places  remote  from  libraries  or  literary  centers,  are  drawing 
salaries  which  would  not  permit  them  to  purchase  the  books,  and  have 
thus  had  the  privilege  of  reading  along  professional  lines  and  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  centers  of  theological  thought,  when  they  could  not 
otherwise  have  done  so.  The  books  upon  the  new  courses  will  also  be 
available  in  this  library. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  members  of  the  Guild  that  a  cor- 
respondence between  two  or  more  men  studying  the  same  subject 
would  be  mutually  helpful.  No  list  of  members  of  the  Guild  has 
been  or  will  be  published,  but  if  any  student  desires  it,  a  corre- 
spondent will  be  seeured  for  him  from  among  the  other  members 
of  the  Guild  who  are  studying  his  particular  subject.     If  these  two 
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correspondents  should  be  remote  from  each  other  where  theological 
thought  is  influenced  by  sectional  lines,  some  very  helpful  comparisons 
might  be  made. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  members  of  the  Guild  have  heen  working 
for  credit.  The  general  desire  seems  to  be  simply  to  secure  the  well- 
selected  list  and  the  reviews.  In  some  cases,  however,  not  only  the 
certificate  credit  for  the  simple  reading  of  the  books  has  been  asked, 
but  also  the  privilege  of  regular  correspondence  with  a  member  of  the 
Council,  and  the  special  credit  which  may  then  be  awarded  by  the 
appointed  instructor. 

As  the  work  of  the  Guild  proceeds,  its  possibilities  seem  to  develop 
even  more  fully  than  when  first  organized.  In  order  that  it  may  be 
made  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  students  most  acceptably,  the  Insti- 
tute is  ready  to  receive  and  to  consider  carefully  any  suggestions  from 
members  or  from  persons  outside  the  organization  concerning  any 
new  features,  or  improvements  upon  old  features,  which  might  be 
introduced.  Correspondence  may  be  addressed  to  the  Principal  of 
the  Institute,  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  111. 


Exploration  anti  ©iscoberg. 

A  NEEDED  DUPLICATE  FOUND. 

In  the  year  1892  the  writer  received  from  a  friend  in  Jerusalem  a 
letter  in  which  occurred  the  following  words  : 

I  send  you  a  small  stone  with  an  inscription  upon  it.  It  seems  to  be  the  end  of 
a  string  of  beads,  and  was  lately  found  in  a  tomb  near  Anathoth.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it.     I  received  it  direct  from  the  hand  of  the  peasant  who  found  it. 

The  object  was  examined  as  soon  as  received,  and  was  shown  to 
others.  A  lapidary  expressed  the  belief  that  the  hole  had  been  made 
in  recent  times.     The  inscription   indicated  an  antiquity  as  great  as 


o 


•J^ 


side:. 

BASE-  TO"P 

that  of  the  Siloam  inscription,  but  it  did  not  make  itself  plain.  The 
bead  was  transferred  to  the  London  office  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  to  receive  the  attention  of  European  scholars,  and  they  were 
soon  heard  from. 

Professor  Sayce,  as  usual,  was  the  first  in  the  field,  with  a  letter 
published  in  the  P.  E.  F.  Quarterly  Statement  for  January,  1893,  p.  32. 
He  pronounced  the  bead  "exceeding  interesting": 

The  letters  are  those  of  the  alphabet  of  the  Siloam  inscription.  They  read 
N-TS-G,  netseg.  Now,  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  for  October,  1890,  p.  267,  an 
account  will  be  found,  by  Dr.  Chaplin,  of  a  haematite  weight  he  obtained  at  Samaria, 
on  which  is  an  inscription  in  letters  of  pre-exilic  form,  which  Dr.  Neubauer  has  inter- 
preted as  meaning  "a  quarter  of  a  quarter  of  a  netseg."'  The  word  netseg  is  not  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Old  Testament  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  lexicon. 

Professor  Sayce  dwelt  somewhat  further  upon  the  weight  of  the 
bead  and  the  letters  upon  it. 

More  deliberately.  Professor  Clermont -Ganneau  printed  a  note 
in  the  Quarterly  Statement  for  July,  1893,  p.  257,  and  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  characters  should  be  read,  not  netseg,  but  keseph,  "  silver." 
He  believed  it  to  be  a  weight  which  had  been  "  pierced  by  a  Mussulman 
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who  put  it  in  a  necklace  as  an  amulet."  He  asked  for  the  weight, 
estimated  before  the  hole  was  made,  and  was  told  that  the  weight  now 
is  134  grains,  but  was  originally  about  156  grains. 

Professor  Robertson  Smith  in  Quarterly  Statement  for  July,  1894, 
p.  231,  criticised  Dr.  Sayce's  reading,  declaring,  with  some  bitterness, 
that  it  could  not  be  netseg,  and  taking  the  ground  that  the  word  is 
netseph,  but  not  interpreting  it. 

Professor  Sayce  was  then  heard  from  in  Quarterly  Statement  for 
October,  1894,  p.  284,  holding  to  his  reading  of  netseg. 

The  next  writer  was  Mr.  Ebenezer  Davis,  whose  paper  in  Quarterly 
Statement  for  April,  1895,  went  over  the  whole  subject,  declaring  the 
bead  to  be  very  old,  and  siding  with  Dr.  Sayce  as  to  the  reading. 

At  this  point  the  matter  rested,  but  not  for  long,  because  one  of 
the  earliest  finds  of  Dr.  F.  J.  Bliss  in  Tell  Zakariyeh  was  a  duplicate 
of  the  disputed  bead,  now  seen  to  be  a  weight.  It  had  no  hole,  show- 
ing the  truth  of  Professor  Ganneau's  theory.  It  was  in  shape  and 
inscription  precisely  alike,  as  may  be  seen  on  Plate  VII  in  Quarterly 
Statement  for  April,  1899.  On  p.  107  Dr.  Bliss  describes  it  as  "a 
small  dome-shaped  weight  of  reddish  stone  with  flat  base,  inscribed  in 
three  Phoenician  characters."  He  reads  netseph,  but  adds  that  Pere 
Lagrange  reads  keseph,  "  silver."  Thus,  apparently  without  knowing  the 
previous  decipherments,  they  repeat  the  work  of  1893.  Resuming 
the  subject  in  July,  1899,  p.  183,  Dr.  Bliss  says  that  he  has  found  two 
more  specimens,  reading  netseph,  "one  of  white  limestone,  the  other 
of  a  light  reddish  color." 

Writing  upon  the  first  duplicate.  Professor  Ganneau  in  Quarterly 
Statement  for  July,  1899,  p.  208,  retracts  his  reading  keseph  and  accepts 
netseph,  and  remarks  upon  the  Arabic  nisf,  "half."  Noting  the  weight 
of  156  grains  (approximately),  he  finds  the  Chaplin  weight  to  read 
"quarter  of  netseph"  and  to  weigh  39  grains.  Thus  he  feels  firm 
ground  under  him.  At  the  same  time  Professor  Sayce,  p.  211,  admits 
that  he  was  in  error  in  reading  netseg.  and  accepts  netseph  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  Arabic  word  for  "half." 

Thus  the  finding  of  a  duplicate  has  solved  a  problem  which  had 

been  apparently  hopeless,  and  this  experience  may  lead  us  to  hope 

that  further  excavations  will  bring  to  view  duplicates  of  the  Chaplin 

weight — the  subject  of  a  still  more  bitter  controversy  —  and  of  many 

other  objects  now  puzzling  us  because  they  are  unique. 

/  Theodore  F.  Wright. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Rev.  John  Kennedy,  D.D.,  formerly  professor  of  apologetics  at  New 
College,  London,  died  on  February  6,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 

Mr.  J.  Gordon  Watt,  M.A.,  has  been  made  successor  to  the  late 
Dr.  William  Wright  as  editorial  superintendent  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society. 

The  chair  of  divinity  and  biblical  criticism  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Professor  David  Johnston,  has 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Thomas  Nicol,  D.D.,  to  that 
position. 

Miss  Estelle  M.  Hurll,  the  author  of  i\i&  Life  of  Our  Lord  in  Art, 
is  contributing  a  series  of  articles  to  the  Congregationalist  on  the  "  Life 
of  Christ  in  Great  Works  of  Art,"  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  the  Sun- 
day-school lessons. 

Professor  George  T.  Purves,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  who  has  occupied  the 
chair  of  New  Testament  interpretation  in  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary since  1892,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York,  of  which  the  late  Dr.  John 
Hall  was  the  last  minister. 

President  B'ranklin  W.  Fisk,  for  forty  years  at  the  head  of  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  present 
school  year,  when  he  will  be  eighty  years  of  age.  He  has  seen  the 
growth  of  the  institution  from  small  beginnings  to  one  of  the  largest 
theological  seminaries  in  the  country. 

Professor  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss,  D.D.,  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  who  has  been  traveling  for  more  than  a  year  in  Palestine, 
has  been  giving  the  Chicago  public  an  opportunity  to  hear  of  his 
travels  in  a  course  of  twenty  lectures  at  the  Seminary  given  in  Decem- 
ber, January,  and  February.  The  lectures  have  been  extensively  illus- 
trated with  photographs  taken  by  himself,  and  the  most  important 
problems  of  history,  geography,  and  archaeology  have  been  adequately 
treated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor  Curtiss  will  publish  his  mate- 
rial in  book  form,  so  that  it  may  be  used  by  the  larger  public  of  bibli- 
cal students. 
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The  temple  of  Karnak  at  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  ruins  in  the  world.  The  so-called  hypostyle  hall,  a  por- 
tion of  this  temple,  was  the  most  magnificent  building  of  its  kind  in 
Egypt.  Its  length  is  170  feet,  its  width  329 'feet.  It  contains  134 
columns,  the  tallest  of  which  are  nearly  70  feet  in  height,  and  about 
12  feet  in  diameter,  while  the  others  are  more  than  40  feet  in  height 
and  9  feet  in  diameter.  We  were  reminded  again  of  this  magnificent 
colonnade,  now  over  three  thousand  years  old,  when  recently  nine  of 
these  columns  fell  to  the  ground,  marring  forever  the  beauty  of  this 
wonderful  piece  of  ancient  architecture. 

The  Christian  public  has  come  to  look  forward  with  interest  to 
anything  that  Rev.  James  Stalker,  D.D.,  of  Scotland,  publishes.  His 
Life  of  Christ  and  Life  of  Paul  have  had  a  wide  influence.  It  is  now 
announced  that  an  extended  study  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  will  be 
published  by  him  in  the  near  future.  The  first  volume  is  already 
before  us,  entitled  The  Christology  of  Jesus :  His  Teaching  concerning 
Himself  according  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  second  volume  will  be 
upon  The  Ethic  of  Jesus :  His  Teaching  concerning  Salvation.  The 
third  volume  will  be  entitled  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  as  Recorded  by  St. 
John.  The  American  publishers  are  Messrs.  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Sons, 
New  York. 

The  Chicago  Society  of  Biblical  Research  held  its  twenty-third 
regular  session  on  January  20  in  Chicago.  The  following  papers  were 
presented:  "The  Sources  of  the  Imagery  of  Revelation,  chap.  12," 
by  Professor  Milton  S.  Terry,  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  ;  "  A  Sym- 
posium upon  the  Attitude  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment," in  which  President  C.  J.  Little,  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute, 
read  upon  "  The  Attitude  of  Jesus  to  the  Old  Testament ;  "  Professor 
E.  D.  Burton,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  read  upon  "  Jesus  as  an 
Interpreter  and  Critic  of  the  Old  Testament;"  and  Professor  H.  M. 
Scott,  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  read  upon  "  The  Attitude  of 
the  Apostles  to  the  Old  Testament." 

In  the  article  by  Dr.  Selah  Merrill  entitled  "  An  Archaeological 
Visit  to  Jerusalem,"  published  in  the  Biblical  World  last  October, 
a  statement  was  made  (p.  276)  regarding  the  Dominicans  of  St. 
Stephen  in  Jerusalem.  Pere  Lagrange  has  replied  to  the  statement  in 
the  journal  of  the  Dominicans,  the  Revue  biblique,  for  January,  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  facts  were  misapprehended,  and  that  there  had 
been  no  destruction  of  archaeological  material  in  the  building  of  their 
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new  church.  The  Biblical  World  regrets  it  if  an  injustice  was  done. 
At  this  distance  it  is  not  possible  to  verify  the  facts  in  the  case.  We 
therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the  vindication  which  the  Dominicans 
have  published.  Further  information  about  the  new  church  and  the 
mosaic  discovered  will  be  found  in  the  Revue  biblique,  1892,  pp.  118  ff., 
and  in  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  Statement,  1891,  pp. 
211-18;   1892,  pp.  190-92. 

American  biblical  scholars  have  been  arranging  for  the  establish- 
ment of  what  is  to  be  called  the  American  School  for  Oriental  Study 
and  Research  in  Palestine.  The  plan  originated  with  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis,  which  is  our  national  organization  of 
Bible  scholars,  and  has  been  under  the  special  charge  of  Professor 
J.  H.  Thayer,  D.D.,  of  Harvard  University.  The  plan  is  to  locate  the 
headquarters  of  the  school  at  Beirut  and  Jerusalem,  from  which  points 
studies  can  be  carried  on  in  Palestine.  Thirteen  universities  and  theo- 
logical seminaries  in  the  United  States  have  subscribed  one  hundred 
dollars  each  for  five  years  toward  the  founding  of  this  school.  The 
school  needs  a  fund  of  one  hurtdred  thousand  dollars  for  a  building 
and  library  and  the  salary  of  a  resident  director,  besides  the  expenses 
of  exploration  and  research  which  the  school  would  be  expected  to 
carry  on.  It  is  desirable  also  to  provide  a  fund  for  fellowships  in 
connection  with  the  school  which  shall  yield  at  least  five  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  The  undertaking  is  a  most  important  one  for  the 
improvement  of  biblical  study  in  this  country,  and  should  by  all  means 
be  made  possible  at  once.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  commending 
this  enterprise  to  any  who  wish  to  contribute  to  this  useful  kind  of 
religious  work. 

The  Twelfth  Congress  of  Orientalists,  which  was  held  at  Rome  in 
the  early  part  of  last  October,  dealt  with  no  problems  of  unusual 
interest,  but  some  points  which  are  deserving  of  consideration  were 
treated.  Dr.  Ginsburg  reported  the  discovery  at  Cairo  of  a  manuscript 
containing  a  biblical  text  written  entirely  in  abbreviations,  which 
accounts  usefully  for  many  of  the  abbreviations  of  Maccabean  coins 
and  in  the  Septuagint.  Dr.  Jastrow,  of  Philadelphia,  discussed  the 
meaning  of  the<  name  Samuel,  with  a  partly  new  theory.  Professor 
Haupt,  of  Baltimore,  presented  a  paper  on  the  "  Seraphim  and  Cheru- 
bim." The  former,  he  thinks,  should  be  considered  as  serpent-formed 
beings  typifying  the  lightning,  and  corresponding  to  the  erect  serpents 
found  in  the  decorations  of  both  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  temples. 
The  question  as  to  the  originality  of  the  recently  discovered  fragments 
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of  Ecclesiasticus  was  made  a  subject  of  discussion,  and  contrary  views 
were  represented  in  the  consideration  of  the  problem.  The  abb^ 
Bourdais  contributed  a  retranslation,  as  he  considered  it,  of  the  first  two 
chapters  of  Genesis  into  the  cuneiform,  it  being  his  opinion  that  these 
chapters  were  first  put  into  shape  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
Interesting  papers  on  Egyptological  and  .A.ssyriological  themes  were 
presented.  All  of  these  papers  will  be  published  in  due  time  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  congress. 

The  death  of  James  Martineau,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  on  January  12,  in 
London,  took  from  among  us  one  of  the  most  illustrious  and  most  influ- 
ential thinkers  and  teachers  of  religion  in  this  closing  century.  He  had 
reached  the  rare  age  of  ninety- five  years,  and  his  active  work  had 
ceased  some  time  before.  But  he  had  filled  his  years  with  hard  and 
useful  service  to  humanity.  Born  in  1805  at  Norwich,  Eng.,  he  was  a 
student  at  Manchester  College,  Oxford,  during  the  years  1822-27.  He 
was  then  a  minister  in  Dublin  and  Liverpool  until  1840,  when  he 
became  professor  of  philosophy  in  Manchester  College.  In  1869, 
when  Principal  J.  J.  Taylor  died,  he  succeeded  him  as  the  head  of  the 
same  institution.  After  1888,  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau held  t!ie  office  of  vice-president  of  Manchester  College.  So 
his  life  had  centered  about  this  most  important  institution  of  Unitari- 
anism  in  England.  His  greatest  books,  whose  influence  will  continue, 
were  Types  of  Ethical  Theory  (1885),  ^  Study  of  Religion  (1888),  and 
The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion  (1890).  Dr.  Martineau  was  an 
uncompromising  advocate  of  freedom  in  research  and  thought  upon 
all  religious  problems.  His  biblical  criticism  was  radical,  and  he  had 
small  respect  for  traditional  theology  and  for  ecclesiasticism.  He  was 
an  extremist,  but  he  rendered  a  magnificent  service  to  religious  pro- 
gress in  his  own  country  and  in  America. 


^dok  lacbiebs. 


Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  By  F.  Godet,  D.D.  Vol. 
II,  The  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  Division  I, 
The  Collection  of  the  Four  Gospels,  and  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew.  Authorized  Translation  from  the  French  by 
William  Affleck,  B.D.  New  York :  Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.-  Pp.  xii  -|-  272.     $2.50. 

We  have  in  this  book  two  chapters  of  the  five  which  are  eventually 
to  constitute  the  first  division  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Testament  which  the  distinguished  and  venerable 
scholar  of  Neuchatel  is  issuing.  The  plan  of  the  volume  is  to  deal  first 
of  all  with  the  formation  of  the  gospel  collection,  then  with  each  of 
the  synoptic  gospels  separately,  and  only  last,  in  chap,  v,  with  the 
relation  in  origin  of  the  three.  The  second  division  of  the  volume  will 
be  given  to  the  fourth  gospel.  We  believe  that  Godet  is  altogether 
right  in  postponing  the  discussion  of  the  synoptic  problem  till  each 
of  the  three  gospels  has  been  carefully  examined  as  it  stands.  If  it  is 
less  clear  that  the  discussion  of  the  formation  of  the  gospel  collection 
properly  precedes  this  latter  study,  there  are  certainly  some  practical 
advantages  in  this  order  of  treatment. 

The  question  discussed  in  chap,  i  is  whether  the  church  made  the 
gospel  collection  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  as  a  weapon  against 
Gnosticism  and  Montanism,  or  whether  the  unique  position  acquired 
by  these  books  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  use  made  of  them  in  the  public 
readings  of  the  different  churches,  a  use  itself  to  be  explained  by  the 
knowledge  which  the  church  had  of  their  apostolic  origin.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  question  so  sharply  debated  not  long  ago  by  Harnack  and 
Zahn.  Godet  examines  the  evidence  at  great  length  and  comes  out  in 
agreement,  so  far  as  the  gospels  are  concerned,  with  Zahn.  Whether 
he  is  right  or  wrong,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  greatly  weakens  his 
case  by  his  method  of  defending  it.  There  is  too  much  assertion  of 
what  "  must  have  been,"  too  easy  assumption  of  things  that  demand 
clear  proof.  It  is  one  thing,  for  example,  to  show  the  improbability 
of  the  view  that  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  that  the 
church  selected  its  books  for  public  reading,  and  the  probability  that 
the  decision  clearly  formulated  then  (or  somewhat  earlier)  only  reflected 
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an  already  existing  practice,  but  quite  another  thing  to  affirm  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  century  there  already  existed  a  gospel  collection 
containing  just  our  present  four  gospels.  The  statement  (on  p.  32) 
that  "the  union  of  our  four  gospels  in  a  single  volume  must  have  taken 
place,  if  not  under  the  eyes  and  with  the  participation  of  John,  at  least 
a  short  time  after  his  departure,  and  with  the  certainty  of  his  approval," 
is  not  sustained  by  the  evidence  which  Godet  advances.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  there  is  any  evidence  adequate  to  sustain  it. 

Chap.  2,  dealing  with  Matthew's  gospel,  discusses  amply  and  inter- 
estingly its  plan,  composition,  authorship,  date,  etc.  Both  on  internal 
and  on  external  grounds  Godet  is  constrained  to  recognize  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  original  Aramaic  writing  of  the  apostle  Matthew  and 
the  Greek  canonical  gospel.  He  adds  the  interesting  suggestion  that 
the  present  gospel  is  the  work  of  a  disciple  of  Matthew,  who  sustained 
a  relation  to  him  akin  to  that  of  Mark  to  Peter,  and  to  whom  the 
apostle  committed  the  task  of  preparing  an  enlarged  Greek  edition  of 
his  book.  For  this  suggestion,  however,  he  is  unable  to  marshal  any 
convincing  evidence.  His  exposition  of  the  evidence  that  there  are 
two  strata  in  the  book  corresponding  to  the  work  of  the  two  authors, 
especially  that  the  five  great  discourses  each  reveal  a  basal  discourse  to 
which  there  have  been  added  elements  which  are  foreign  in  the  sense 
that,  though  true  words  of  Jesus,  they  do  not  belong  to  those  dis- 
courses, is  most  admirable.  He  reserves  for  chap.  5  the  discussion  of 
the  relation  of  the  gospels  to  one  another,  but  indicates  that  he  will 
account  for  the  resemblance  of  Mark  and  Matthew,  not  by  the  use  of 
one  by  the  other,  but  by  a  common  dependence  on  oral  tradition.  He 
argues  for  an  early  date  of  the  present  Greek  gospel,  60-66  A.  D.  The 
original  Aramaic  book  he  assigns  to  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  decade, 
maintaining  that  it  was  possessed  and  quoted  from  by  James,  Paul,  and 
the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  He  defends  the  historical  accuracy  of 
the  book  as  we  have  it  in  almost  all  respects,  but  holds  that  in  respect 
to  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  it  conveys  a  wrong  impression,  which  John 
corrects ;  that  the  eschatological  discourse  obscures  the  distinction 
between  Jesus'  words  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  his  own 
second  coming  for  judgment;  and  that  in  various  other  minor  respects 
the  book  as  it  stands  is  inaccurate.  These  inaccuracies  are  due,  of 
course,  to  the  disciple  of  Matthew.  Chronological  order  it  was  no  part 
of  its  plan  to  give. 

The  purpose  of  the  Aramaic  book  was  didactic — to  preserve  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus  treating  especially  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (p.  183) 
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as  a  guide  to  the  church  in  the  work  she  had  to  do  in  the  world  (p.  198); 
the  aim  of  the  Greek  book  is  apologetic,  it  being  intended  to  convince 
unbelievers  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  In  this  latter  Godet  seems  to  us  to 
have  somewhat  seriously  missed  the  mark.  In  discussing  (pp.  168  ff.)  the 
apparently  contrary  attitudes  of  the  book  in  reference  to  the  perma- 
nence of  the  law,  he  approaches  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  view, 
viz.,  that  the  aim  of  the  author  is,  on  the  basis  of  the  demonstration 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  to  show  that,  the  Jews  having  rejected  their 
Messiah,  the  kingdom  has  ceased  to  be  Jewish  and  has  become  a  king- 
dom for  all  the  world  ;  but  after  all  he  fails  to  grasp  it  clearly  and,  when 
later  he  comes  to  state  the  purpose,  misses  it  altogether.  There  is,  we 
believe,  no  evidence  that  the  book  was  intended  for  non-Christian  Jews. 

The  section  dealing  with  miracles  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that  which 
discusses  the  supernatural  birth  would  much  better  have  been  omitted 
altogether.  The  latter,  if  not  also  the  former,  damages  a  good  cause 
with  false  distinctions  and  false  assumptions.  Even  if  Godet  is  right 
in  his  premises,  as  we  do  not  believe  he  is,  it  is  bad  apologetics  to 
defend  his  conclusions,  which  we  believe  to  be  in  the  main  correct,  by 
arguments  which  so  utterly  fail  to  appeal  to  men  of  this  generation. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  is  a  book  of  great  strength  and  of  great 
weakness.  The  author  has  learning,  imagination,  a  good  degree  of 
insight  —  though  right  here,  too,  he  fails  at  times  —  and  a  most  attractive 
style.  But  he  lacks  in  ability  to  weigh  both  sides  of  a  case.  Occa- 
sionally he  grossly  misrepresents  an  opponent's  position  through  fail- 
ure to  understand  him  (see,  e.  g.,  pp.  16,  17).  Oftener  he  understands 
his  opponent's  position,  but  too  easily  convinces  himself  that  he  has 
demolished  it  and  established  his  own. 

The  translation  is,  in  the  main,  good.  But  we  note  a  few  infelici- 
ties and  errors.  Mr.  Affleck  has  several  times  used  "after"  where  the 
sense  is  evidently  "according  to;"  says  "yet  seven"  for  "seven 
others;"  "  behind  date"  for  "out  of  date;"  and  has  a  fondness  for 
the  expression  "in  fine"  that  becomes  wearisome  to  the  reader. 

E.  D.  B. 


Babylonians  and  Assyrians:  Life  and  Customs.  By  Professor 
A.  H.  Sayce,  Oxford  University.  Semitic  Series.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1899.     Pp.  x-|-266.     ;^i.25. 

This  volume  is  the   first  of  a  series  of  "Handbooks  in  Semitics" 
under  the  editorship  of  Professor  J.  A.  Craig,  of   the  University  of 
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Michigan.  It  was  very  natural  to  assign  this  subject  to  Professor 
Sayce,  whose  long  career  as  an  Assyriologist,  familiarity  with  the  litera- 
ture ancient  and  modern,  brilliant  powers  of  combination  and  exposi- 
tion, and  a  popular  reputation  for  omniscience  in  this  field,  together 
mark  him  out  as  a  worthy  "  inaugurator"  of  such  a  series,  and  as 
peculiarly  fitted  to  write  on  this  subject. 

The  book  is  a  perfect  encyclopaedia  of  information  on  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  Topics  such  as  the  Family, 
Education,  Slavery,  Trade,  Wages,  Government,  Law,  War,  Religion, 
are  handled  with  amplitude  of  knowledge,  vivacity,  and  vigor.  Nowhere 
within  the  same  space  have  so  many  facts  been  gathered  together. 
Original  documents  are  given  as  proof  in  a  multitude  of  cases.  Large 
employment  is  made  of  the  contract  and  letter  literature,  of  which  only 
a  first-hand  knowledge  could  avail  itself. 

The  following  criticisms  are  suggested  as  worthy  of  consideration  : 
(i)  An  index  of  subjects  treated  is  omitted.  It  could  have  been  pre- 
pared with  little  effort  and  would  have  increased  the  value  of  the  book 
tenfold.  (2)  References  should  be  given  to  sources  quoted  and  in  con- 
firmation of  statements  made.  While  the  readers  of  this  book  will  not 
be  limited  to  scholars,  yet  they  will  be  only  persons  specially  interested 
in  oriental  history  and  life,  and  such  readers  demand  something  more 
than  mere  positive  assertions  unsupported  by  authorities.  (3)  The 
book  bears  evidence  of  too  much  haste  in  preparation.  In  addition  to 
the  absence  of  an  index,  there  are  misprints  like  Arijch  for  Arioch  and 
/>anca  for  franca.  The  topical  arrangement  suggests  the  rapid  throw- 
ing together  of  material  with  little  sense  for  logical  order,  e.  g.,  the 
putting  together  in  one  chapter  of  "  Education  "  and  "  Death."  There 
is  also  much  repetition. 

The  editor  has  shown  good  sense  and  courage  in  correcting  some 
of  Professor  Sayce's  erroneous  conclusions,  particularly  that  about 
Pater  Scheil's  discovery  of  Chedorlaomer  on  the  monuments.  He 
would  have  been  justified  in  going  much  farther  and  calling  attention 
to  other  points  of  view  and  assertions  of  the  author  which  more  careful 
and  sober  scholarship  has  not  approved.  Still,  on  many  accounts,  we 
are  grateful  for  this  compact  and  useful  volume,  and  congratulate,  not 
only  the  world  of  students  interested  in  oriental  life,  but  also  the  editor, 
upon  this  auspicious  beginning  of  the  series,  and  upon  the  series  as  a 
whole,  undertaken  under  American  direction. 

G.  S.  G. 
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The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus.  By  Herbert  L.  Willett, 
Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Chicago.  Bethany  C.  E.  Readitig 
Courses.    Chicago:  F.  H.  Revell  Co.,  1899.    Pp.   163.  ;^o.35. 

In  this  small  volume  the  author  undertakes  to  give  an  account  of 
the  life  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus  !  In  general,  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
attempts  to  summarize  subjects  of  such  wide  range  and  large  import. 
It  requires  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  greater 
skill  in  presentation  than  a  full  and  elaborate  treatment.  And  we 
doubt  the  utility  of  such  attempts  as  well ;  for  only  those  who  are 
already  acquainted  with  the  whole  field  can  really  get  very  much 
benefit  from  a  condensed  summary.  Dr.  Willett's  book  was  written 
for  the  young  people  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  and  we 
should  despair  of  their  being  able  to  digest  its  compact  contents  but 
for  the  questions  that  are  appended  to  each  chapter.  Yet  even  with  the 
best  use  of  these,  much  of  the  book  must  fail  of  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  uninitiated  and  untrained  students. 

And  yet  the  author  has  achieved  no  small  degree  of  success  in  this 
effort  to  give  a  summary  treatment  of  the  vast  subjects  which  he  has 
taken  in  hand.  He  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the  scope  of  his  theme 
and  in  most  cases  a  knowledge  of  the  problems  that  are  familiar  to 
scholars,  as  well  as  of  the  literature.  He  shows,  as  well,  that  he  has 
thought  out  most  of  the  great  problems  for  himself,  and  accordingly 
his  treatment  is  marked  by  freshness  and  directness.  The  book  is 
thoroughly  modern,  written  from  the  standpoint  of  current  thought  and 
scholarship. 

He  has  one  brief  chapter  on  the  "  Sources  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,"  which 
he  finds  in  Paul's  epistles  and  the  four  gospels.  This  is  followed  by 
five  chapters  giving  an  orderly  and  fairly  good  statement  of  the 
important  situations  and  the  great  events  of  Jesus'  life.  His  treatment, 
in  the  remaining  eight  chapters,  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  is  much 
fuller  and  more  satisfactory.  His  chapter  on  the  "  Characteristics  of 
Jesus'  Teaching"  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  best  in  the  book. 

Gross  Alexander. 
Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Davidson,  A.  B.  The  Uses  of  the  Old  Testament  for  Edification.  Exposi- 
tor, January,  1900,  pp.  I-18. 
The  great  use  of  Scripture  in  our  day,  and  for  many  ages,  as  a  means  of  moral 
and  religious  instruction  has  tended  to  make  us  forget  how  Scripture  originated,  and 
to  regard  it  as  a  direct  revelation  given  to  us  and  in  our  circumstances.  Now,  the 
word  of  God  was  spoken  to  us,  but  not  immediately.  It  is  ours  because  we  are  part 
of  God's  historical  church  which  he  founded  long  ago,  and  still  guides  by  his  spirit  in 
us,  and  by  his  word  spoken  to  his  church  in  past  ages  (Heb.  i:  i).  Being  spoken  to 
men  long  ago,  it  was  spoken  to  them  in  their  circumstances  and  conditions  of  mind, 
which  in  many  things  may  have  been  unlike  ours.  The  color,  the  circumstances,  in  a 
word  the  relativity,  of  the  Old  Testament  belongs  to  the  church  of  the  past,  and  the 
relativity  includes  the  amount  or  degree  of  truth  spoken  on  any  given  occasion.  If 
we  go  back  to  any  one  of  the  religious  teachers  from  God,  do  we  see  him  pursuing  any 
other  end  than   religious  ones  ?     Does  he  seek  to  correct  men's  notions  of  nature  or 
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history,  or  any  other  subject  on  which  they  had  the  opinions  of  their  day  ?  Does  it 
not  rather  appear  that  the  men  to  whona  he  spoke  were  left  by  him  to  think  on  every 
subject  as  they  thought  before,  except  in  regard  to  God  and  living  unto  God  ?  The 
writers  of  the  history  were  prophetic  men,  who  wrote  with  the  same  principles  that 
animated  the  prophets,  and  for  the  same  ends  as  they  pursued.  All  Hebrew  history 
is  written  from  one  point  of  view,  the  two  presuppositions  being  (l)  that  God  is  in  all 
history  of  mankind,  that  he  is  the  one  Causality,  and  his  communication  of  himself  to 
men  has  been  the  source  of  all  good  to  them ;  (2)  that  he  has  had  from  the  beginning 
a  purpose  to  found  a  perfect  kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth. 

Dawson,  J.   W.     The   Origin  and   Antiquity  of    Man.     Expository    Times, 
January,  1900,  pp.  149-52. 

Toy,  C.  H.  The  Earliest  Form  of  the  Sabbath.  Journal  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, 1899,  pp.  190-94. 
We  can  trace  back  to  remote  antiquity  the  custom  among  primitive  peoples  of 
observing  certain  periods  within  which  occupations  were  restricted,  and  food  and 
dress  peculiarly  prescribed.  The  length  of  these  "  taboo  "  seasons  varied.  After  a 
long  development  we  find,  e.  g.,  in  Babylonia,  lunar  festivals,  which  were  certain  days 
in  the  month  (the  7th,  14th,  19th,  21st,  and  28th)  marked  off  by  specific  prohibitory 
regulations,  with  special  reference  to  the  propitiation  of  the  deity.  The  Hebrews 
modified  and  improved  the  older  conception  of  the  day  (l)  by  detaching  it  from  con- 
nection with  the  moon,  making  it  fall  on  every  seventh  day  in  continuous  computation  ; 
(2)  by  discarding  other  conditions  and  emphasizing  abstinence  from  work,  they  made 
the  day  a  day  of  rest,  and  finally  a  pivotal  institution  of  religion. 

Black,  Armstrong.    Joseph:  An  Ethical  and  Biblical  Study.    I.    The  Youth 
and  His  Dreams.     Gen.  37:  i-ii.     Expositor,  ]2ia.w?i.xy ,  1900,  pp.  63-78. 

Bacon,   B.  W.     Abraham  the  Heir  of  Yahweh.     New  World,   December, 

,1899,  pp.  674-90. 
Sayce,  a.  H.     Who  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  ?     Homiletic  Review, 

December,  1899,  pp.  483-7. 
Dr.  Sayce  holds  (i)  that  Meneptah  was  really  the  Pharaoh  of  the  exodus,  as 
Egyptian  tradition  represented  him  to  be,  and  that  we  may  even  go  farther  and  assign 
the  exodus  itself  to  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  which  would  be,  according  to  Dr. 
Mahler's  chronology,  1276  B.  C. ;  (2)  that  Meneptah  lived  for  several  years  after  the 
flight  of  his  Israelitish  slaves,  it  having  long  ago  been  pointed  out  that  the  belief  that 
he  perished  in  the  Red  Sea  is  founded  on  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  biblical  text ; 
indeed,  his  mummy  seems  to  have  been  discovered  last  year  by  M.  Loret  in  the  tomb 
of  the  kings  at  Thebes. 
Lagrange,  M.-J.     L'itineraire  des  Israelites  du  pays  de  Gessen  aux  bords 

du  Jourdain.  Revue  biblique,  January,  1900,  pp.  63-86. 
This  is  the  concluding  portion  of  a  careful  discussion,  by  one  of  the  abltst  biblical 
archaeologists  of  the  present  day,  upon  the  route  which  was  followed  by  the  Israelites 
in  the  exodus  from  Egypt  to  Canaan.  Many  have  wrestled  with  this  problem,  and  it 
seems  certain  that  the  precise  itinerary  cannot  be  surely  known ;  but  every  qualified 
investigator  contributes  some  knowledge  to  the  subject,  and  Pfere  Lagrange's  inves- 
tigations are  of  great  value. 
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Evans,  M.  G.     Interpretation  of  Jjn^l  in  Exodus  32:22.    Journal  of  Biblical 
Literature,  iSgg,  pp.  216-17. 
In  this  passage  Aaron  is  not  excusing  himself,  nor  blaming  the  people  for  immoral 
conduct ;  but  is  calling  Moses'  attention  to  the  obvious  fact  that  the  Israelites  were 
"in  evil  case,"  having  no  visible  leader. 

Wright,  T.  F.  Was  the  Tabernacle  Oriental  ?  Journal  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, 1899,  pp.  195-8. 
Contrary  to  what  he  finds  to  be  the  prevailing  view  of  the  tabernacle,  namely, 
that  it  had  a  frame  and  roof  of  timber,  Dr.  Wright  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
biblical  description  does  not  so  indicate,  and  that  the  term  used  of  it  Cohel)  was  the 
ordinary  name  for  a  tent  of  goat's-hair  cloth.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
tabernacle  was  wholly  constructed  on  oriental  lines,  that  it  stood  among  the  tents  of 
Irsael  as  a  tent  of  their  own  kind  made  beautiful  and  rich  beyond  what  they  had 
seen,  but  yet  constructed  of  the  materials  which  they  themselves  had  furnished,  and 
in  a  manner  which  would  approve  itself  to  their  ideas  formed  from  the  habits  of 
oriental  shepherds. 

Paton,  L.  B.     The  Original  Form  of  Leviticus,  chaps.  23,  25.    Journal  of 
Biblical  Literature,  1899,  pp.  35-60. 

Mitchell,  H.  G.  The  Use  of  the  Second  Person  in  Deuteronomy.  Journal 
of  Biblical  Literature,  1899,  PP-  61-109. 
An  analysis  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  here  attempted  on  the  evidence  of  the 
use  of  the  second  person  in  the  book,  one  writer  having  habitually  employed  the 
singular  number  of  the  second  person,  another  writer  ordinarily  using  the  plural  num- 
ber. The  former  of  the  two  seems  to  have  been  the  earlier  writer.  The  "  original  " 
of  Deuteronomy,  it  is  found,  was  a  composite  work,  and  the  additions  which  were 
made  to  it  were  not  all  made  by  one  editor  or  reviser. 

Dickinson,  C.  H.     The  Drama  of  Job.     Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1899, 
pp.  68-94. 

Briggs,  C.  a.    An  Inductive  Study  of  Selah.    Journal  of  Biblical  Literature, 
1899,  pp.  132-43. 

Cheyne,    T.  K.     Old    Testament    Notes:     Prov.  25:11;  Ps.   65:3;    Some 
Supposed  Archaisms.    Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  1899,  pp.  208-11." 

Macdonald,  D.  B.     Old  Testament  Notes :     Eccles.  3:11;  Amos  5  :  25. 
Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  1899,  pp.  212-15. 

CoNDAMiK,   Albert.     Etudes   sur   I'^cclesiaste,  III,  IV.     Revue  bibligue, 
January,  1900,  pp.  30-44. 

Paton,  L.  B.     Notes  on  Zechariah.     Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  1899, 

pp.  177-83- 
KOnig,  Ed.     The  Origin  of  the  New  Hebrew  Fragments  of  Ecclesiasticus. 

Expository  Times,  January,  1900,  pp.  170-76. 

TouzARD,  J.     Nouveaux  fragments  h^breux  de  I'EccIesiastique,  I.     Revue 
biblique,  January,  1900,  pp.  45-62. 
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Laidlaw,  a.  S.  The  Priest  and  the  Prophet.  Expository  Times,  January, 
1 900,  pp.  168-70. 
The  most  important  feature  of  Israelitish  history  is  the  rehgious  movement  which 
was  inspired  and  directed  by  the  great  prophets  and  their  fellow-workers.  In  their 
endeavors  to  purify  and  spiritualize  religion  they  came  into  conflict  with  the  priests, 
whose  ritual  of  sacrifice  ministered  to  a  lower-toned  religion,  at  once  less  spiritual  and 
less  moral.  The  temple  ritual  fixed  attention  on  what  was  outward  rather  than 
inward,  on  the  mechanical  act  rather  than  on  the  spiritual  motive,  and  it  even  tended 
to  substitute  the  animal  sacrifices  for  the  true  sacrifice  of  heart  and  will,  offered  in  the 
living  of  a  pure  and  holy  life.  Against  this  externalism  the  prophets  protested  strenu- 
ously, almost  going  the  length  of  condemning  the  priestly  system  root  and  branch ;  cf. 
Jer.  7:22,23;  Isa.  1:11-13;  66:3;  Mic.  6:6-8;  Ps.  50:14.  The  same  struggle 
goes  on  today  between  religion  of  form  and  ceremony,  and  essential  religion ;  and 
there  is  the  same  need  for  prophetic  voices  to  call  men  to  spiritual  and  practical  reli- 
gion in  a  true,  holy,  and  useful  life. 

BuDDE,  Karl.  Ashera  in  the  Old  Testament.  New  World,  December, 
1899,  pp.  732-40. 
Ashera  in  the  Old  Testament  is  not  a  proper  name,  and  so  does  not  denote  the 
person  of  a  goddess.  Instead,  it  denotes  an  object  or  fixture  of  the  public  cultus.  It 
was  a  dry  trunk  of  a  tree,  a  post,  set  up  in  the  ground  perpendicularly.  It  was  not  an 
idol,  cut  in  human  form,  but  was  generally  smooth  and  unornamented,  often  with  a 
conical  top.  The  Israelites,  when  they  invaded  Canaan,  found  them  set  in  the  ground 
near  the  Baal  altars.  In  the  course  of  time  the  ashera,  with  other  parts  of  the  cultus, 
passed  over  into  Yahweh  worship,  and  was  also  erected  near  the  altar  of  their  God. 
In  the  time  of  the  later  kings,  under  the  influence  of  the  higher  prophetic  conception 
of  God,  and  of  a  puritan  movement  in  the  religion  of  Israel,  the  ashera  was  proscribed, 
together  with  other  cultus  objects  and  customs,  and  its  use  was  strictly  forbidden  by 
the  deuteronomic  law  (Deut.  16  :  21)  in  the  seventh  century.  Under  the  impression  of 
this  law,  the  forbidden  cultus  object  was  hypostatized  —  for  the  religious  horror  of  later 
times  —  into  a  heathen  divinity  (so  some  Old  Testament  passages  indicate),  although 
the  right  understanding  was  never  lost.  The  origin  of  the  name  ashera  is  as  yet  quite 
uncertain.  It  is  also  a  difficult  question,  still  open,  whether  there  was  any  relation 
between  this  cultus  object  and  the  west-Semitic  female  divinity  by  the  name  of 
Ashera,  as  some  scholars  now  maintain.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Baal  and  this 
Ashera,  forming  originally  the  chief  old-Semitic  divine  pair,  should  have  been  super- 
seded by  Baal  as  supreme,  the  reminiscence  of  the  female  divinity  being  this  cultus 
object. 

Boys-Smith,  E.  P.     Sacrifice  in  Ancient  Ritual  and  in  Christian  Sacrament. 

Expository    Times,    December,    1899,   pp.    104-7  \  January,    1900,    pp. 

184-8. 

In  ancient  ritual  we  find  three  facts  :  (i)  The  act  of  sacrifice  was  not  an  individual 

act,  but  the  act  of  a  clan  or  kindred  community.     Early  religion  was  not  concerned  with 

individuals,  and  personal  worship  had  little  or  no  place.     Sacrifice  was  intended  as  a 

bond  of  life,  and  the  life  of  the  whole  kin  was  regarded  as  one.     Every  member  of 

the   household,  clan,  or  nation  must  take  his  part  in  the  sacrifice.     (2)   In  sacrifices 

where  the  animal  was   killed  there  were  two  steps :  first,  the  slaying  of   the  victim ; 

second,  the  participation  in  the  life  of  the  victim  by  the  parties,  human  and  divine,  who 
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thereby  were  bound  to  one  another  by  its  common  possession.  This  latter  thing  was 
the  actual  aim  of  the  sacrifice,  the  slaughter  being  simply  a  necessary  preliminary  act. 
(3)  In  earlier  usage,  and  in  the  most  sacred  sacrifices,  the  victim  consecrated  was  held 
to  be  in  some  sort  related  to  the  men  who  offered  it  and  to  the  God  to  whom  it  was 
offered.  This  supposed  kinship  made  its  life  a  natural  and  continuing  bond  between 
God  and  man,  where  otherwise  the  tie  would  have  been  little  else  than  food  received 
in  common. 

Jesus,  when  he  ate  his  last  meal  with  his  disciples  and  instituted  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  was  presupposing  and  adapting  the  old  ideas  and  rites  connected 
with  sacrifice  in  Hebrew  religion.  He  chose  for  this  purpose  the  Passover,  which  still 
retained  its  primitive  features,  its  aim  being  to  unite  God  and  man  by  means  of  an 
act  of  communion  in  one  life  shed  in  order  to  be  shared  by  the  Lord  and  his  people 
alike.  Jesus'  death  is,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  Christian  sacrifice,  but  only  the  prelimi- 
nary part ;  it  is  the  offering  of  a  sacred  life  and  its  acceptance  on  the  part  of  God,  in 
order  to  man's  receiving  of  that  life.  Only  when  both  acts  are  joined  together  is  there 
communion  in  one  holy  life  between  God  and  man,  the  ultimate  purpose  of  sacrifice. 
This  sacrificial  aspect  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  only  one  phase  of  it,  and  not  the  most 
important.  The  Christian  Passover  is  a  eucharist  m  remembrance  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  the  redemption  which  God  wrought  in  him ;  and  it  is  a  common  pledge  to  seek 
in  the  same  self-sacrifice,  which  knew  no  limit  in  his  own  case,  a  means  of  overcoming 
selfishness  and  sin  which  cling  so  closely  —  thus  entering  into  life. 

Toy,  C.  H.     The  King  in  Jewish  Post-Exilian  Writings.    Journal  of  Biblical 
Literature,  1899,  pp.  156-66. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

BOOKS. 

■♦Stalker,  James.  The  Christology  of  Jesus  :  Being  His  Teaching  concerning 
Himself  according  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  [The  Cunningham  Lec- 
tures for  1899.]  New  York:  Armstrong  &  Son,  1899.  Pp.  xi-(-298. 
Si.50. 
*Mathesox,  George.  Studies  of  the  Portrait  of  Christ.  New  York :  Arm- 
strong &  Son,  1899.  Pp.  x  +  326.  §1.75. 
■*Innes,  A.  T.     The  Trial  of  Jesus  Christ.     A  legal  monograph.    New  York  : 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1899.  Pp.  123.  $1. 
Palmer,  Joseph.  The  Gospel  Problems  and  Their  Solution.  London  :  H. 
R.  Allenson,  1899.  Pp.  395.  §[.50. 
The  author  in  the  first  half  of  the  book  states  (i)  the  problems;  (2)  the  theories 
offered  in  solution,  with  objections ;  (3)  his  own  theory.  The  last  half  is  planned 
somewhat  like  Andrews'  Life  of  Our  Lord,  with  the  application  of  the  author's 
"  keys "  to  the  problems.  The  master-key  is  that  the  reports  of  Christ's  longer 
addresses  were  taken  down  as  they  were  spoken,  and  these  notes  were  afterward 
used  in  constructing  our  gospels.  Special  keys  are  (i)  that  Jesus  spoke  Aramaic  in 
Galilee  and  Greek  in  Jerusalem  ;  that  the  Aramaic  translated  into  Greek  is  contained 
in  the  synoptics,  while  the  Greek  discourses  are  found  only  in  John;  (2)  the  similarities 
and  identities  and  peculiarities  are  due  to  the  disciples  having  "  reported  "  in  each 
other's  company ;  (3)  the  "  notes  "  in  Matthew  and  Luke  were  disarranged  before  they 
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were  redacted.  The  author  has  stated  briefly,  but  with  apparent  fairness,  the  theories 
that  have  been  held.  The  only  distinctively  new  thought  he  has  offered  is  the  "  tauto- 
chronistic  reporting,"  and  while  any  theory  that  offers  a  solution  is  interesting,  yet 
the  evidence  adduced  to  show  that  shorthand  reporting  was  a  probable  possession  of 
the  followers  of  Jesus  is  entirely  inadequate  to  produce  conviction. 
*LowRiE,  Walter.     The  Doctrine  of  St.    John.     New  York :   Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.,  1899.     Pp.  216.     $1.25. 
Weed,  G.  W.     A   Life  of  St.    Paul  for  the  Young.     Philadelphia  :  G.   W. 

Jacobs  &  Co.,  1899.  Pp.241.  $0.50. 
This  little  book  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  same  author's  Life  of  Christ  for  the 
Young,  which  was  published  two  years  ago.  The  special  feature  of  the  earlier  book 
was  the  large  number  and  excellent  character  of  the  illustrations  which  it  contained. 
The  Life  of  Paul  has  fewer  and  less  valuable  illustrations  ;  and  the  story  of  Paul  is  not 
so  easy  to  tell  for  children.  But  the  book  reaches  a  fair  degree  of  merit.  It  is  much 
superior  to  the  horde  of  "  Children's  Bible  Stories,"  with  their  grotesque  pictures  and 
crude  historical  fancies,  while  it  does  not  reach  the  altitude  of  Moulton's  Bible  Stories, 
Bennett  and  Adeney's  Bible  Story  Retold  for  Young  People,  or  Bird's  Jesus  the  Car- 
penter of  Nazareth. 
♦Ramsay,  W.   M.     A  Historical  Commentary  on    St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 

Galatians.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1900.     Pp.  478.     $3. 
Garrod,  G.  W.     The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.      Analysis  and 

notes.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  Pp.  164.  2s.  6d.,  «^/. 
The  author,  who  is  principal  of  the  Ripon  and  Wakefield  Diocesan  Training 
College  in  England,  has  prepared  this  book  primarily  for  use  in  his  own  and  similar 
institutions  where  the  aim  is  to  train  students  in  the  practical  religious  use  of  the 
English  Bible.  From  this  point  of  view  the  book  deserves  high  praise.  It  contains 
three  main  sections  :  (i)  the  introductory  section,  in  which  the  historical  circumstances 
of  the  letter  are  treated,  with  biographical  and  geographical  notes;  (2)  the  analytic 
section,  in  which  two  analyses  of  the  contents  of  the  letter  are  presented,  one  of  two 
pages'  length,  the  other  very  extended,  occupying  fourteen  pages  (the  portion  of  the 
letter  chap.  4  :  13 — 5  :  11  is  headed  "  Dogma,"  for  which  "  Doctrine  "  should  be  sub- 
stituted, as  the  term  "  dogma  "  has  come  to  have  a  technical  meaning  inapplicable 
here) ;  (3)  the  section  of  notes  on  the  text ;  the  text  appears  upon  the  left-hand  page, 
in  two  columns  —  the  Authorized  Version  in  full  in  the  first  column,  with  the  modifica- 
tions made  in  the  Revised  Version  in  the  second  column.  No  Greek  appears  in  the 
volume  at  all.  Then  the  right-hand  page  contains  the  notes,  which  show  much  sholar- 
ship  and  wisdom  in  the  practical  exposition  of  the  letter.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is 
one  which  can  be  highly  recommended  for  Bible  classes  and  for  the  better  popular 
study  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians. 
♦Bernard,  J.   H.     The   Pastoral   Epistles.     With  introduction  and  notes. 

Cambridge   Greek    Testament  for  Schools  and  Colleges.     New  York  : 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.     Pp-  lxxviii+  192.     $0.90. 
Lock,  Walter.     St.  Paul  the  Master  Builder.     London  :  Methuen  &  Co., 

1899.     Pp-  136-     3s.  6d. 
Ayles,  H.  B.  B.     Destination,  Date  and  Authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the 

Hebrews.     Cambridge  :  University  Press,  1899.     Pp.  182.     5s, 
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ARTICLES. 

Allen,  W.  C.     The  Genealogy  in   St.   Matthew,  and    its   Bearing  on  the 
Original  Language  of  the  Gospel.     Expository  Times,  December,  1899, 
pp.  135-7.    See   Eb.  Nestle,  Expository  Times,  January,  1900,  p.  191. 
The  effort  is  to  show  that  the  compiler  of  the  genealogy  contained  in  Matt. 
I  :2-i6  used  the  LXX  version  of  i  Chron.,  chaps.  1-3  ;  that  the  compiler  of  the  gene- 
alogy was  probably  also  the  author  of  the  gospel ;  that,  if  so,  he  presumably  wrote  his 
gospel  in  Greek. 

Schick,  C.  Der  Geburtsort  Johannes  des  Taufers.  Zeitschrift  d.  deutschen 
Paldstina-Vereins,  1899,  pp.  81-93. 
Dr.  Schick,  of  Jerusalem,  subjects  this  question  of  the  place  where  John  the  Bap- 
tist was  born  {cf.  Luke  I  :  39)  to  a  careful  investigation.  His  conclusion  is  that  Juttah 
{Ya/a),  near  Hebron,  which  Robinson,  Benzinger,  and  others  have  favored,  cannot  be 
the  place,  since  it  is  opposed  by  its  name,  its  history,  tradition,  and  the  features  of  the 
place  itself.  On  the  contrary,  all  these  lines  of  evidence,  he  thinks,  point  convin- 
cingly to  'Ain  Karim  (and  Mar  Zakarja),  one  and  one-half  hours  west  of  Jerusalem, 
as  the  place  where  the  parents  of  John  the  Baptist  lived. 

Potter,  M.  A.     The  Legendary  Story  of  Christ's  Childhood.     New  World, 

December,  1899,  PP-  645-59. 
Lock,  Walter.     The   Sheep  and  the  Goats.     Matt.  25:31-33.     Expositor, 

December,  1899,  pp.  401-12. 
Professor  Lock  adopts  the  modern  interpretation  of  this  judgment  parable,  which 
Dr.  Bruce  and  other  commentators  have  advanced,  that  Christ's  judgment  here  referred 
to  is  that  of  the  heathen  world  alone,  the  judgment  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  of  the 
Christians  having  already  taken  place.  It  is  not  fair,  therefore,  to  infer  from  this 
parable  that  the  ultimate  test  for  Christians  is  supplied  here. 

Hering,  a.     Die  Idee  Jesu  vom  Reiche  Gottes.     Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie 
und  Kirche,  November,  1899,  pp.  472-97. 

The  idea  "  kingdom  of  God  "  formed  the  center  about  which  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  revolved.  The  conception  had  its  roots  in  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in  the 
book  of  Daniel,  where  the  kingdom  is  represented  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  world- 
powers,  as  of  supernatural  origin,  and  as  instituted  by  the  Almighty.  In  later  Judai.«m 
the  transcendental  element  increased.  In  the  rabbinic  literature  of  the  time  of  Jesus 
"kingdom  of  God"  was  the  technical  term  for  the  salvation-benefits  of  the  end  of  the 
age.  Jesus  accepted  the  frame,  but  changed  the  picture.  His  elevation  and  spirituali- 
zation  of  the  concept  was  due  to  his  own  idea  of  God  and  his  experience  of  God.  He 
thought  of  the  kingdom  both  objectively  and  subjectively ;  as  present,  as  reaching 
from  the  present  to  the  future,  and  as  a  future  consummation. 

Chase,  J.   A.     The    Motive  for  the  Miracles  of  Jesus.     Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
January,  1900,  pp.  154-62. 

The  examination  of  the  gospel  narratives  leads  the  writer  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  miracles  worked  by  Jesus  were  signs  of  the  love  and  power  and  presence  of  God, 
and  that  they  were  intended  to  teach  men  truth  which  concerned  their  eternal  welfare, 
to  turn  men  from  darkness  to  light,  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  intimacy,  com- 
munion, and  everlasting  relationship  between  God  and  man.    While  it  was  a  result  of 
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Jesus'  miracles  that  many  were  made  physically  well  and  happy,  his  primary  purpose 
in  these  acts  was  the  spiritual  well-being  of  men. 

Calmes,  Th.     Etude  sur  le  prologue  du  quatrieme  evangile.    Revue  biblique, 
January,  igoo,  pp.  5-29. 
The  conclusions  reached  in  this  article,  which  criticises  the  recent  discussions  by 
Loisy,  Resch,  and  Baldensperger,  are  in  general  accordance  with  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage. 

Thurston,  J.  R.  The  Place  of  the  Crucifixion.  Journal  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, 1899,  pp.  203-7. 
A  new  and  effective  argument  is  here  added  against  the  traditional  site  for  the 
crucifixion  at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  in  favor  of  the  mound  above 
Jeremiah's  Grotto.  Supposing  that  the  traditional  site  was  in  Jesus'  day  outside  the 
city  wall  (the  evidence  is  almost  conclusive  against  this,  even  Dr.  Schick's  discovered 
"corner"  has  no  sure  testimony  to  give),  it  was  not  far  enough  away  to  answer  the 
purpose,  for:  (i)  this  territory  was  thickly  populated  as  a  suburb.  It  was  only  twelve 
years  after  the  crucifixion  when  Agrippa  ran  the  great  third  wall  around  this  district, 
to  protect  the  people  within  it.  Now,  a  place  of  execution,  and  a  garden  with  a  tomb 
inclosed,  could  not  be  found  in  a  thickly  settled  suburb.  This  fact  seems  to  Mr. 
Thurston  to  be  conclusive  evidence  against  the  traditional  locality.  (2)  The  many 
expressions  of  the  gospel  regarding  the  locality  all  show  that  it  was  out  in  the  open 
country,  away  from  the  town,  whether  inside  or  outside  the  wall,  and  at  some  distance. 
The  Jeremiah  Grotto  site  meets  all  the  conditions.  This  is  an  important  addition  to 
the  discussion  of  a  much-controverted  subject.'  Protestants  have  almost  wholly 
abandoned  the  traditional  site  as  improbable,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Greek  churches  hold  to  it  tenaciously. 

Thayer,  J.  H.  Recent  Discussions  Respecting  the  Lord's  Supper.  Journal 
of  Biblical  Literature,  1899,  pp.  11 0-31. 
This  is  an  excellent  r^sum^  of  opinion  and  a  scholarly  discussion  of  the  historical 
problem  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Thayer  is  decidedly  conservative, 
for  he  finds  that  all  the  extant  indications  corroborate  the  belief  that  the  rite  originated 
with  Jesus,  was  intended  for  the  church  at  large,  was  consequently  to  be  repeated, 
and  that  this  was  the  opinion  and  practice  of  the  whole  group  of  his  most  intimate 
personal  associates.  He  agrees  with  Holtzmann  that  the  instituting  clause,  "Do  this 
in  remembrance  of  me,"  may  not  have  been  spoken,  but  was  implied  in  the  circum- 
stances. As  to  the  significance  of  the  rite.  Dr.  Thayer  dwells  with  much  reason  upon 
the  many  aspects  which  the  rite  has,  the  many  religious  thoughts  and  symbols  with 
which  it  makes  connection,  so  that  it  perhaps  combines  many  elements,  the  commemo- 
rative, the  symbolic,  the  piacular,  the  covenant,  the  passover,  mystical  incorporation. 
The  apostle  Paul  finds  all  these  elements.  The  biblical  thought  designedly  adjusts 
itself  to  the  various  and  varying  needs  of  men. 

Ramsay,  W.  M.  Mr.  Lewin  and  Professor  Bacon  on  the  Passover.  Exposi- 
tor, December,  1899,  pp.  431-8. 

Cross,  J.  A.     Note  on  Acts  9:19-25.     Expositor,  January,  1900,  pp.  78-80. 

Ramsay,  W.  M.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Homiletic  Review,  January, 
1900,  pp.  3-9. 
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SCHULZE,  H.     Die  Unterlagen  fiir  die  Abschiedsrede  zu  Milet  in  Apostelge- 

schichte  20: 18-38.     Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  Heft  i,  1900, 

pp.  119-25. 

The  theory  is  carefully  elaborated  that  Paul's  farewell  address  to  the  Ephesian 

elders  at  Miletus,  as  contained  in  Acts,  is  a  discourse  woven  together  by  the  author  of 

the  book  upon  the  groundwork  of  Paul's  first  Thessalonian  epistle,  which  he  finds  to 

contain   all  the   kejnvords  and  many  of  the  phrases  which  appear  in  the  address. 

Granting  this  similarity,  is  this  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  it  ? 

Macpherson,  John.  Was  there  a  Second  Imprisonment  of  Paul  in  Rome? 
American  Journal  of  Theolog}',  January,  1900,  pp.  23-48. 
The  author,  passing  in  review  the  arguments  for  the  second  Roman  imprison- 
ment of  Paul  which  have  been  admirably  presented  of  late  by  Spitta  and  Steinmetz, 
concludes  that  there  is  no  good  evidence  for  that  view,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  release  of  Paul  at  the  end  of  the  two-year  period  (Acts  28:30). 
He  holds  also  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  genuineness  of  the  pastoral  epistles, 
and  to  explain  their  historical  relations,  local  allusions  and  references,  without 
recourse  to  this  hypothesis.  The  difficulty  of  settling  this  question  seems  greater  the 
more  it  is  discussed. 

Blass,  F.  Zu  den  zwei  Texten  der  Apostelgeschichte.  Theologische  Studien 
und  Kritiken,  Heft  i,  1900,  pp.  5-28. 
Professor  Blass  has  written  much  upon  the  text  of  Acts.  The  occasion  of  this 
writing  is  (i)  to  adduce  some  new  evidence  which  he  has  collected  from  a  Vulgate 
MS.,  the  Parisinus,  and  from  the  Book  of  Armagh  (a  MS.  from  about  807  A.  D.) ;  (2) 
to  reply  to  the  two  articles  of  Harnack  [Sitzungsberichten  der  Kgl.  Preussischen  Aka- 
deinie  zu  Berlin,  1899,  xi,  pp.  150-76;  xvii,  pp.  316—27),  in  which  he  had  claimed  to 
demolish  the  textual  theory  of  Blass  concerning  Acts,  partly  on  the  evidence  of  the 
newly  discovered  Athos  MS.  The  two  passages  examined  by  Harnack,  as  critical  for 
Blass'  hypothesis,  were  Acts  15:19,  28  and  11:27,  28.  Blass'  defense  is  a  vigorous 
and  able  one,  and  must  receive  careful  consideration,  however  one  views  his  theorj'  as 
a  whole. 

Reid,  John.  The  Missionary  Methods  of  the  Apostles.  Expository  Times, 
November,  1899,  pp.  55-60;  January,  1900,  pp.  156-9. 
The  disciples  were  commissioned  by  Jesus  to  go  forth  and  teach  others  the  gospel 
as  they  had  learned  it  from  him  (Matt.  28  :  19,  20).  This  was  done  by  them,  and  the 
four  gospels  as  we  have  them  represent  the  general  form  in  which  the  first  preachers 
proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  ;  they  give  the  substance  of  the  apostolic  preaching.  That 
the  book  of  Acts  presents  rather  the  apologetic  teaching  of  the  apostles  than  the  evan- 
gelic is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  gospels  have  already  presented  the  evangelic  teach- 
ing ;  while  the  comparative  silence  of  Paul  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  his  letters 
are  written  to  meet  specific  conditions,  not  for  general  preaching.  The  ready  accept- 
ance of  the  gospel  by  peoples  so  widely  different  in  mental  and  spiritual  experience 
was  largely  due  to  the  undogmatic  character  of  the  apostles'  preaching.  The  converts 
were  left,  in  large  measure,  to  form  their  creeds  or  theology  for  themselves.  The 
epistles  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  record  the  missionary  preaching  and  activity, 
but  deal  with  a  later  stage  when  the  Christians  met  problems  of  thought  and  manage- 
ment. 
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Gould,  E.  P.     St.  Paul   and   the  Twelve.     Journal  of  Biblical  Literature, 

1899,  pp.  184-9. 

Paul  and  the  twelve  original  apostles  were  not  in  harmony  in  the  matter  of  their 
teaching  as  to  the  universality  and  spirituality  of  the  gospel.  There  was,  however, 
no  open  rupture  between  them ;  the  twelve  recognized  Paul  as  an  apostle,  but  under 
constraint.  At  a  period  later  than  Paul's  writings  some  of  the  original  apostles  may 
have  moved  forward  toward  his  position. 

Nash,  H.  S,     OetirT/s-eeixTjj,  Rom.  I  :  20  ;  Col.  2  :  9.     Journal  of  Biblical  Lit- 
erature, 1899,  PP'  1-34- 
Deissmann,  Adolf.     Prolegomena  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  —  a  Word 

to    Students  of    Theology.     Expository    Times,   December,    1899,    PP* 

109-1 I. 
Bacon,  B,  W.     The  Doxology  at  the  End  of  Romans.     Journal  of  Biblical 

Literature,  1899,  pp.  167-76. 
The  doxology  in  Rom.  16:25-27  is  a  Pauline  fragment  which  has  been  in  some 
MSS.  irrelevantly  attached  to  the  close  of  this  letter. 
Weiss,  T.     Der  Eingang  des  ersten  Korintherbriefes.      Theologische  Studien 
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Ramsay,  W.  M.     Historical  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 

I-V^I.  Expositor,  January,  1900,  pp.  19-31. 
Under  this  title  Professor  Ramsay  has  presumably  begun  the  piecemeal  publica- 
tion of  another  of  his  books,  and  the  weariness  with  which  his  commentary  on  Gala- 
tians  dragged  through  two  years  of  the  Expositor  will  certainly  be  augmented  when 
the  new  series  stretches  out  to  three  or  four  years  on  these  large  epistles.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  here,  once  for  ail,  that  these  successive  chapters  of  Dr.  Ramsay's  work 
on  Corinthians  will  be  profitable  reading.  Later,  when  the  book  is  issued  (in  1903  ?), 
we  shall  be  glad  to  give  it  a  suitable  review. 
Bacon,  B.  W.     A  Criticism  of  the  New  Chronology  of  Paul.     Expositor, 

November,  December,  1899,  pp.  351-67,  412-30. 
This  is  the  continuation  of  a  criticism,  begun  in  an  earlier  article,  of  the  chrono- 
logical schemes  for  the  apostolic  age  now  advocated  by  Harnack,  O.  Holtzmann,  Blass, 
McGiffert,  Ramsay,  and  others.  Some  of  the  difficulties  with  the  new  theories  are 
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Paul  in  Jerusalem  in  May,  55  A.  D.,  and  therefore  the  close  of  the  first  Roman  impris- 
onment in  60  A.  D.  The  Jerusalem  conference  then  goes  to  the  year  47,  and  Paul's 
conversion  to  31.  The  discussion  is  a  valuable  one,  but  there  must  still  be  long  and 
careful  consideration  before  we  can  reach  any  settled  opinion  upon  this  intricate 
problem. 
HiNCKS,  E.  Y.     A  Probable  Error  in  the  Text  of  James  2:18.     Journal  of 
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Literature,  1899,  pp.  144-55. 
Eaton,  David.    The  Scribes'  Key,  Matt.  16  :  19.     Expository  Times,  January, 
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historically  and  doctrinally  considered.     New  York  :  William  H.  Young 
&  Co.,  1899.     Pp.  XV -|- 322.     $2. 
This  is  a  learned  and  ample  treatise  in  defense  of  the  doctrine  that  religion  and 
morality  are    inseparable.     Tne   author   has  read  widely  and    thought  deeply  and 
sharply.     That  the  true  religion,  which  in  the  author's  view  is  essential  to  morality,  i& 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  is  natural,  and  the  Protestant  reader  can  make  the  neces- 
sary allowance. 

McKiNNEY,  A.  H.  The  Bible-School :  a  manual  for  Sunday-school  workers. 
New  York:  Lentilhon  &  Co.,  1899.  Pp.  206.  $0.50. 
This  small  book  belongs  to  a  series  of  "  Handbooks  for  Practical  Workers  in 
Church  and  Philanthropy,"  edited  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Jackson,  professor  of  church  history,. 
New  York  University.  Its  author.  Dr.  McKinney,  is  pastor  of  Olivet  Church,  New 
York.  A  large  amount  of  useful  information,  well  arranged,  is  found  here.  There  is, 
too,  a  wealth  of  suggestion  for  the  better  conduct  of  Sunday  schools,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  their  religious  instruction.  Almost  every  phase  of  Sunday-school 
work  receives  some  attention,  the  advice  is  excellent,  and  the  author's  ideas  are  so. 
engagingly  presented  that  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  benefited.  One  must  earnestly 
hope  that  this,  and  other  good  books  with  a  similar  good  aim,  may  be  carefully 
studied  by  the  countless  hosts  of  the  Sunday-school  world. 
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immortality,  in  reply  to  the  criticism  and  condemnation  which  Dr.  Salmond  pronounced 
upon  it  in  his  large  work.  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality,  where  he  character- 
ized it  as  opposed  to  the  general  consent  of  mankind,  alien  to  the  presuppositions  of 
the  Bible,  blind  to  the  spirituality  of  biblical  language,  and  ridiculous  in  virtue  of  its 
own  theological  consequences.  Now  there  are  many  evangelical  Christians  of  first- 
class  biblical  scholarship  and  eminent  spiritual  insight  who  hold  to  conditional  immor- 
tality as  the  most  probable  eschatological  hypothesis.  Such  will  welcome  this  article, 
and  while  it  is  not  possible  here  to  present  the  author's  arguments  against  Dr.  Salmond's 
conclusions,  and  the  vindication  of  his  own  view,  the  article  is  commended  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  grappling  with  this  problem  of  the  future. 
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The  distinctive  characteristic  of  Christianity  is  that  Jesus  united  a  life  of  mystical 
piety  with  a  life  of  activity  among  men.  In  the  light  of  his  teaching  the  virtues  became 
blended  and  exalted  in  love ;  and  human  love  and  virtue  became  interpenetrated 
by,  and  blended  with,  the  divine  life.     The  real  history  of  Christianity  would  be  the 
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story  of  lives  lived  in  faith  and  hope,  manifesting  themselves  by  patience  and  meek- 
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EDITORIAL  LETTER. 


To  THE  Readers : 

It  is  most  important,  first  of  all,  in  any  kind  of  work  to  have 
in  mind  definitely  and  distinctly  the  purpose  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished. With  this  purpose  always  before  us,  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  what  otherwise  would  be  impossible.  Work  performed 
on  the  "hand  to  mouth"  principle  —  that  is,  doing  next  what 
happens  to  seem  easiest,  without  reference  to  a  general  plan  or 
purpose  —  is,  for  the  most  part,  poorly  done.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  various  statements  concerning  the  purpose  of  Sunday-school 
work  presented  in  the  symposium  on  this  subject  in  this  number 
may  assist  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  such  work 
to  formulate  more  carefully  for  themselves  their  motive  and  the 
definite  thing  which  they  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

From  almost  every  point  of  view,  too  many  books  are  being 
published  in  these  days.  This  is  surely  true  from  the  reader's 
point  of  view,  for  it  is  impossible  for  the  ordinary  reader  to  find 
time  to  read  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  books  along  any 
special  line  of  thought  which  are  being  issued  from  the  press. 
It  is  true  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  buyer,  since  few,  if 
any,  are  able  to  provide  the  means  for  the  purchase  of  even  a 
small  proportion  of  the  books  in  which  one  may  be  interested. 

What,  now,  shall  one  do  who  has  only  a  small  amount  of 
money  to"  spend  and  a  small  amount  of  time  at  his  disposal  ? 
We  make  the  following  suggestions  : 

I.  Do  not  purchase,  or  even  read,  a  book  until  it  has  been 
thoroughly  reviewed. 
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2.  Read  several  reviews  of  a  book  before  undertaking  to 
read  the  book  itself. 

3.  To  this  end  arrange  to  have  access,  in  one  way  or 
another,  to  journals  in  which  large  spac?  is  given  to  the  review 
of  current  books. 

After  all,  there  are  only  a  few  books  which  one  should  feel 
compelled  to  read,  the  number  being  surprisingly  small.  If 
only  care  is  exercised,  both  time  and  money  may  be  easily 
saved. 

Another  great  scholar  has  been  called  home  to  rest.  Within 
a  few  days  the  death  of  Professor  William  Henry  Green,  of 
Princeton,  has  been  announced.  Readers  of  the  Biblical 
World  will  recall  the  many  important  contributions  made  by 
him  to  its  pages.  The  writer  remembers  with  great  pleasure  the 
occasion  of  his  first  meeting  with  Professor  Green.  It  was  in 
his  study,  at  Princeton,  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  warm 
and  cordial  reception,  and  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  in 
connection  with  work  proposed,  will  never  be  forgotten.  Pro- 
fessor Green  for  many  years  has  seemed  to  be  the  father  of  all 
who  were  engaging  in  Old  Testament  work.  The  sons  in  his 
great  family  did  not  all  agree  with  each  other,  nor  with  him,  in 
reference  to  the  details  of  the  work  or  in  reference  to  the  results  ; 
but  all  alike  esteemed  most  highly  the  kind  and  strong  man 
who  in  his  old  age  seemed  even  kinder  and  stronger  than 
before.  A  full  statement  of  Professor  Green's  work  and  a 
tribute  to  his  memory  will  be  published  in  an  early  number  of 
the  Biblical  World. 

The  Editors. 


THE    METHODS  OF   THE    PROPHETS    IN  TEACHING. 


In  studying  the  history  of  the  teaching  function  as  disclosed 

in  the  biblical  records,  the  prophets  claim  earliest  attention.     It 

might  be  supposed  that  the  priests  would  have 
The  Prophets  •     j  ^.u-      «:         •        *u  4.u  a 

AS  Teachers       exercised  this  office,  since  they  were  the  recognized 

religious  leaders,  and  of  them  it  is  said:  "They 
shall  teach  Jacob  thy  judgments,  and  Israel  thy  law"  (Deut. 
33:10).  JBut  the  history  reveals  the  prophet  rather  than  the 
priest  as  the  teacher  of  his  brethren.  As  in  the  ministry  of 
Jesus,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  a  clear  line  between  teaching 
and  preaching.  Like  him,  the  prophets  set  forth  the  character 
of  God  and  the  divine  purpose  in  the  world,  and  like  him  they 
called  men  to  a  life  of  righteousness  in  harmony  with  that  pur- 
pose. In  all  their  tasks,  therefore,  of  exhortation,  reformation, 
rebuke,  encouragement,  and  warning,  they  were  teaching.  It  was 
theirs  to  enforce  the  will  of  God  upon  a  reluctant  people,  and 
to  lead  that  people  to  higher  levels  of  ethical  and  spiritual  life. 

In  the  realization  of  this  purpose  the  prophets  necessarily 
touched  all  sides  of  the  national  life ;  they  came  into  contact 

with  all  classes.  They  were  the  counselors  and 
Addressed  disturbers  of  kings  ;  they  found  cause  for  rebuke  in 

the  priestly  satisfaction  with  ritualistic  conformity ; 
their  deepest  indignation  was  aroused  by  the  time-serving  con- 
duct of  men  of  their  own  class  who  were  preaching  popular  and 
smooth  messages,  which  aroused  no  man's  conscience.  They 
talked  with  merchants  and  artisans  regarding  their  commercial 
and  social  obligations.  More  than  once  they  found  it  necessary 
to  denounce  the  luxury  and  pride  of  the  women  as  the  cause  of 
national  relapse.  The  children  were  gathered  with  their  parents 
in  assetnblies  to  listen  to  prophetic  teaching.  Even  foreign 
nations  were  addressed  by  these  tireless  ^workers,  less,  perhaps, 
because  of  expected  results  in  heathen  conduct  than  in  the  hope 
of  influencing  Israel  by  these  deliverances. 

24s 
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The  methods  of  the  prophets  were  as  various  as  the  classes 
to  which  they  spoke  and  their  own  varieties  of  temperament  and 

station.  In  most  cases,  however,  their  mode  was 
Interviews         ^^^^  ^^  personal  appeal.     They  sought  to  meet  men 

face  to  face,  recognizing  the  power  of  personality. 
However  important  the  message  may  be,  it  gains  in  impressive- 
ness  if  delivered  by  a  messenger  who  is  also  a  strong  and  con- 
vincing advocate.  The  prophets  were  more  than  mouthpieces ; 
they  were  the  embodiment  of  their  theme.  They  could  speak 
for  God  because  they  had  spoken  with  God.  In  this  power  they 
met  men  in  personal  interview.  Samuel  talked  with  Saul  as 
with  a  wayward  son,  and  Nathan  rebuked  David  with  an 
authority  which  leveled  the  king  with  any  other  sinner  of  the 
realm.  The  interviews  of  Elijah  with  Ahab  and  of  Isaiah  with 
Ahaz  have  both  a  personal  and  official  significance,  as  these 
kings  were  the  representatives  of  certain  governmental  policies. 
But  in  the  conferences  of  Jeremiah  with  Zedekiah,  and  the 
familiar  relations  of  Elijah  with  the  household  at  Zarephath,  and 
of  Elisha  with  that  at  Shunem,  may  be  seen  the  influence  of  pro- 
phetic personality  growing  out  of  an  association  which  had 
inspired  confidence  and  even  affection.  The  significance  of  this 
element  in  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  apparent. 

A  second  form  of  personal  instruction  appears  in  the  choice 

and   education  of    a    circle  of    pupils   or    disciples,    whom    the 

prophet  gathered  about  himself  that  through  them 
A  Circle  ,  .   ,  ^  ^     u-  1 

OF  Students  might   secure  to  his  work   greater  permanence 

and  extension.  In  such  small  gatherings  there  was 
opportunity  for  more  quiet  emphasis  upon  notable  features  of 
the  message.  That  which  could  not  be  said  in  a  hasty  interview 
or  in  a  public  gathering  might  be  taught  in  the  continuous  asso- 
ciation of  teacher  and  pupils,  and  such  young  men  became  the 
prophet's  representatives  in  regions  which  he  could  not  visit. 
This  method  appears  to  have  been  used  by  Samuel,  and  afterward 
by  Elijah  and  Elisha,  who  were  the  central  figures  in  the  schools 
of  the  prophets  which  played  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  prophetic 
history.  Such  a  group  owed  allegiance  to  Isaiah  (8:  16),  and 
was  the  ground  of  his  hope  in  a  time  when  all  others  turned  away. 
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But  the  usual  means  employed  to  accomplish  the  purposes 

of  the  prophetic  office  was  the  public  preaching,  of  which  the 

Old  Testament  contains  such   numerous  examples. 

Public  Indeed,  the  books  which   constitute  the   group  of 

Sermons  OR  ,    ^.         .  .  .     ,  ^11 

Addresses  prophetic  writings  are  in  large  measure  the  records 

of  discourses  delivered  by  these  men  of  God,  and 
set  down  in  substance,  either  by  themselves  or  their  disciples, 
both  to  serve  for  the  future  as  memorabilia  of  their  utterances, 
and  to  accomplish  the  wider  ministries  of  the  prophetic  propa- 
ganda by  literary  means.  These  discourses  show  that  all  occa- 
sions were  seized  upon  for  appeals  to  the  public  conscience,  and 
all  places  were  sacred  to  the  preacher.  The  gathering  of  a 
market-day  crowd  in  a  town,  a  religious  convocation  to  celebrate 
a  feast,  a  swarm  of  people  excited  by  the  latest  political  news 
or  a  message  from  the  seat  of  war,  a  holiday  gathering  in  the 
country — all  these  and  many  other  scenes  gave  the  prophets  their 
audiences.  Like  Samuel  and  Elijah  they  traveled  from  place  to 
place,  after  the  manner  of  the  circuit  riders  of  later  days,  gather- 
ing the  people  for  instruction  wherever  they  could ;  like  Isaiah 
they  spoke  to  great  crowds  in  the  capital,  and  swayed  all  minds 
by  their  powerful  eloquence ;  like  Ezekiel  they  proclaimed  the 
will  of  God  to  their  fellow-citizens  who  gathered  in  groups  at 
the  home  of  the  prophet.  Like  the  Master,  their  souls  kindled 
at  the  sight  of  men,  and  the  passion  of  the  preacher  came  upon 
them.  As  Jeremiah  said,  the  word  of  God  was  a  fire  shut  up  in 
their  bones,  and  the}-  could  not  forbear  to  speak ;  with  Paul  they 
could  exclaim :  "Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not." 

The  prophets  were  writers  also,  but  apparently  only  when 
speech   was   denied   them,  or  when   other  groups   were    to    be 

reached  than  those  whom  they  could  address. 
Methods  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  their  prophetic 

records  as  means  of  a  more  extensive  ministry. 
The  prophetic  work  was  frequently  carried  forward  by  literary 
methods,  and  became  at  times  a  veritable  tractarian  movement. 
Various  editions  of  a  given  prophet's  utterances  were  apparently 
in    circulation,   whose    later    incorporation    into   a   single    book 
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became  the  permanent  record  of  his  ministry.  Jeremiah  dictated 
to  his  friend  and  pupil  Baruch  the  substance  of  his  prophecies, 
covering  many  previous  years,  and  when  the  roll  was  impiously 
destroyed  by  Jehoiakim,  he  reproduced  it  again,  with  consider- 
able additions.  Letters  were  also  sent  by  prophets  to  individuals 
or  to  groups  of  people,  as  that  of  Elijah  to  Jehoram  (2  Chron. 
21:12),  or  that  of  Jeremiah  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon  (Jer, 
29:  I  f.). 

But  the  prophets  were  compelled  to  secure  their  audiences 
as  well  as  address  them.     To  have  a  message,  but  be  unable  to 

gain  for  it  a  hearing,  is  to  fail  in  one's  task.  The 
Use  of  Symbol  ^^^^^^^  ^^  which  they  resorted  to  accomplish  their 
AND  Story  •'  ,  r         1     , 

purpose  were  numerous,  and  to  a  student  of  methods 

of  teaching  they  have  signal  importance.  They  dealt  with  an 
undeveloped  type  of  mind  which,  like  that  of  the  child  at  certain 
stages,  can  be  attracted  by  action,  story,  or  symbol.  Their  uses 
of  these  means  give  evidence  of  careful  study  of  their  country- 
men in  the  endeavor  to  awaken  interest  and  hold  attention. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  such  methods  were  employed  only  by  the 
prophets  of  lesser  importance.  The  greatest  of  all  these  teach- 
ers made  frequent  use  of  action  in  the  progress  of  their  work. 
Isaiah  set  up  a  tablet  in  a  public  place  in  Jerusalem,  or  stripped 
himself  of  his  mantle  ;  Jeremiah  bought  a  girdle  and  hid  it  in 
'  the  bank  of  a  stream  near  Anathoth,  or  dashed  in  pieces  a  bottle 
in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  or  wore  a  bar  of  wood  and  later  one  of 
iron  on  his  shoulders ;  Ezekiel  pictured  on  a  tile  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  or  lived  upon  famine  diet,  or  shaved  his  hair,  or 
removed  his  household  goods  to  another  place  in  the  sight  of 
the  people.  In  each  case  the  object  was  the  same :  to  secure 
attention  and  impress  the  truth  of  the  prophet's  words.  The 
action  was  of  no  value  aside  from  the  interpretation  of  its  signifi- 
cance, and  wherever  the  action  of  the  prophet  took  the  form  of 
healing,  restoration,  or  any  other  marvelous  work,  its  purpose 
was  the  same.  Then,  too,  these  men  used  parable,  allegory, 
and  story  to  quicken  interest  in  their  hearers.  Nathan's  parable, 
Amos'  narrative  of  his  visions,  Jeremiah's  account  of  the   two 
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baskets  of  figs,  Ezekiel's  report  of  his  vision  of  the  divine 
chariot,  or  his  stories  of  the  vine,  the  two  sisters,  and  the  great 
eagle,  the  scenes  of  Zechariah,  and  the  vivid  apocalypses  of  the 
book  of  Daniel,  are  all  illustrations  of  this  phase  of  prophetic 
work.  Like  Jesus,  the  prophets  secured  attention  both  by 
actions  and  words.  All  methods  which  could  reach  this  result 
and  impress  their  teaching  were  employed. 

Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  these  methods  were  sub- 
ordinate  to  the  great  purpose  in  view :    the  education   of  the 
people  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  practice 

METHOD  q£  righteousness.     Neither  the  prophets   nor  Jesus 

Subordinate  ,      ,     ,  ,  ,     ,    ■        ,  ,,• 

TO  Object  ever  exalted  the  means  beyond  their  value.     Mir- 

acle, action,  parable,  allegory,  story  were  used  only 
with  reserve,  and  where  direct  teaching  needed  auxiliary  methods. 
The  fact  that  so  many  miracles  and  parables  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  does  not  argue  that  they  were  constantly  employed,, 
but  rather  that  they  fastened  themselves  in  the  memory  as  the 
most  striking  features  of  prophetic  work.  But  with  them  went 
evermore  the  quiet  current  of  ethical  and  spiritual  instruction 
without  which  they  would  have  been  comparatively  valueless. 
This  also  the  careful  teacher  will  observe  in  the  use  of  any 
means  or  methods  in  teaching. 


THE  PURPOSE  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  GOSPEL  OF  MARK. 


By   E  R  N  E  S  T    D.   B  U  R  T  O  N, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


Though  the  specific  aim  of  this  paper  is  the  discovery  of  the 
purpose  and  structural  plan  of  the  gospel  of  Mark,  it  will  be 
expedient,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  main  question,  to  consider 
what  evidence  we  possess,  especially  in  the  book  itself,  concern- 
ing the  author,  and  the  readers  for  whom  he  wrote, 

I.       THE    AUTHOR. 

I.  His  nationality  as  it  appears  in  the  book  itself. —  Clear  indica- 
tions of  the  nationality  of  the  author  are  scarce  and  scarcely 
decisive.  His  references  to  Jewish  affairs  and  to  Palestinian 
localities  imply  a  familiarity  with  both  such  as  would  be  most 
natural  in  the  case  of  a  Palestinian  Jew,  but  would  not  be  impos- 
sible to  a  Gentile,  especially  a  Christian  Gentile  who  had  lived 
in  Palestine,  or  even  to  one  who  had  obtained  his  knowledge  of 
these  things,  along  with  his  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  from 
one  who  had  been  a  resident  of  Palestine.  In  other  words,  the 
evidence  suggests  a  Palestinian  author  or  a  Palestinian  source  of 
the  narrative. 

Thus  the  book  speaks  of  Judea,  Jerusalem,  and  the  wilder- 
ness that  was  in  that  vicinity  (1:4.  5.  12;  10:32;  ii:i; 
I  5  :  27)  ;  of  the  river  Jordan  (  i  :  4,  9)  ;  of  Jericho  (10  :  46) ;  of 
Bethany  ( 1 1  :  i ,  12)  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  ( 1 1  :  i  ;  13:3); 
of  Galilee  (1:9,    14,   39;   3:7;  9:30)    and   the  Sea  of  Galilee 

(i :  16,  28;  3:7;  4:1,  35-41 ;  5:1.  21 ;  6:45.  47  ff-;  7:31); 

of  the  cities  of  Galilee,  Nazareth  (1:9;  cf.  12:24  and  6:1), 
Capernaum  (1:21;  2:1  19:  33),  implying  in  the  connection  that 
it  was  on  or  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (with  1:21  cf.  1:6,  and  with 
2:1  cf.2:  13),  but  adding  no  description  of  its  location  {cf.  Matt. 
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4  :  13  ff . ) ,  and  Dalmanutha  ;  *  of  the  tract  of  Gennesaret  (6  :  53), 
and  of  the  regions  adjacent  to  Judea  and  Galilee  (3  :  7,  8  ;  5:1," 
20  ;  7 :  24,  31;  8:  27;  9:2;  10:1).  The  author  makes  occa- 
sional incidental  reference  to  the  political  status  and  rulers  of 
Judea  and  Galilee  (6:i4;3  6:17;*  15:1  ff.^) .  He  refers  some- 
what frequently  to  the  parties  and  classes  of  people  among  the 
Jews,  as  also  to  Jewish  customs  and  usages,  usually  without  com- 
ment or  explanation  ( i  :  22,  44  ;  2  :  6,  18,  24  ;  3  :  6,  22  ;  5  :  22, 
35;  7:1-13;^  8:11,15,31;  io:2ff.,33;  11:15,27;  12:13 
£f.,  18,  28,  38-40;  13:1;  14:  I,  12  £f.,  53  ff.;  15:  I,  10,  11,31,  42, 
43.  In  two  passages  he  uses  Aramaic  words,  in  both  cases 
explaining  them  (7:11;  15:  34;  cf.  15:  42,  where,  though  the 
word  is  not  Aramaic,  but  a  Greek  word  used  in  a  technical  Jew- 
ish sense,  he  explains  its  meaning).  To  these  positive  evidences 
may  be  added  the  negative  fact  of  the  almost  total  absence  of 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, ^  which  suggests 

'The  location  of  Dalmanutha  has  never  been  satisfactorily  determined.  See 
Hastings,  Diet.  Bib. 

'  Cf.  note  2  in  the  paper  on  "  The  Purpose  and  Plan  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew," 
Biblical  World,  January,  1898,  pp.  38  f. 

3  The  designation  of  Herod  Antipas  as  king  is  inaccurate,  but  follows  perhaps  the 
popular  manner  of  speech. 

*  According  to  Josephus,^«/.,  xviii,  5, 4,  Herodias  was  the  wife,  not  of  Philip,  tet- 
rarch  of  the  northeastern  provinces,  but  of  his  half-brother  Herod,  who  lived  and 
<iied  a  private  person.  Mark's  statement  must  be  explained  either  by  supposing  that 
this  Herod  was  also  known  as  Philip  (he  was  the  son  of  a  different  mother  from  Philip 
the  tetrarch)  or  by  attributing  it  to  a  confusion  between  Herod  the  husband  of  Herodias 
and  his  brother  Philip,  husband  of  her  daughter  Salome,  who  is  also  referred  to  in 
this  passage.  See  Headlam  in  Hastings,  Diet.  Bib.,  art.  "  Herod,"  Vol.  I,  pp.  358a, 
3603. 

5 Concerning  this  statement  of  Pilate's  custom,  see  "Purpose  and  Plan  of 
Matthew,"  Biblical  World,  January,  1898,  pp.  43  f. ;  but  observe  also  that  Mark's 
language  even  less  than  Matthew's  intimates  that  this  was  a  general  custom  of  the 
procurators  of  Judea. 

*In  this  passage  vss.  3,  4  contain  an  explanation  of  Jewish  custom,  implying, 
however,  not  so  much  a  non-Jewish  writer  as  non-Jewish  readers.  See  also  12  :  18 
and  15  :42. 

^  The  only  quotation  in  this  gospel  made  by  the  evangelist  himself  is  that  in  1:2, 
3;  the  words  in  the  A.  V,  15  :28  do  not  belong  to  the  true  text,  and  all  the  other 
quotations  of  Scripture  language  occur  in  his  report  of  the  language  of  others,  usually 
of  Jesus.  Of  these  a  list  of  twenty-three,  besides  forty-four  briefer  references  to  the 
Old  Testament,  is  given  in  SwETE,  Gospel  aeeording  to  St.  Mark,  pp.  Ixx  ff. 
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either   that   the   writer   was   not   a  Jew   or  that   he  was  writing 
especially  for  non-Jewish  readers. 

2.  The  author's  relation  to  the  events. —  It  has  frequently  been 
pointed  out  that  the  narrative  of  this  gospel  abounds  in  details 
of  time,  place,  and  circumstances,  and  the  feelings  and  manner 
of  Jesus  and  the  other  persons  of  the  narrative  (i  :  13,  20,  41  ; 
3:5,  9,  19-21  ;  4:  35-41  ;  5  :  3-5,  etc.).  These  details,  though 
sometimes  explained  as  the  work  of  the  writer's  fancy,  are  more 
justly  regarded  as  indicating  that  the  writer  was  an  eyewitness 
of  the  events  or  drew  his  material  from  those  who  were  such. 

3.  His  religious  position. —  That  the  writer,  whatever  his 
nationality,  was  a  Christian  is  evident- from  his  first  phrase,  "The 
beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,"  con- 
firmed by  the  tone  of  the  whole  book.  Citation  of  particular 
passages  is  unnecessary. 

But  none  of  this  evidence  sufifices  to  locate  the  author 
definitely.  We  may,  then,  properly  inquire  whether  there  is  any 
outside  evidence  that  will  lead  us  to  some  more  definite  con- 
clusion.    This  brings  us  to  — 

4.  The  testimony  of  tradition. — This  is  conveyed  to  us  in  two 
ways. 

a.  The  ancient  manuscripts  of  this  gospel  uniformly  bear 
the  title  Kara  MapKov,  "According  to  Mark,"  or  ^vayyeXiov 
Kara  MapKov,  "  Gospel  according  to  Mark,"  or  its  equivalent. 

d.  Ancient  writers,  from  Papias  on,  speak  of  a  gospel  of  Mark,, 
but  almost  as  constantly  represent  the  apostle  Peter  as  the  chief 
source  of  his  information.  Though  the  earliest  of  these  writers 
do  not  by  description  or  quotation  definitely  identify  the  book 
to  which  they  refer  with  our  present  second  gospel,  yet  the  testi- 
monies constitute  a  continuous  series  down  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century,  when  abundant  quotations  identify  it  beyond 
all  question.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  ancient  of 
these  testimonies : 

"And  John  the  presbyter  also  said  this  :  Mark,  having  become  the  inter- 
preter of  Peter,  wrote  accurately  whatever  he  remembered,  not,  however, 
recording  in  order  the  things  that  were  said  or  done  by  the  Christ.     For 
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neither  did  he  hear  the  Lord,  nor  did  he  follow  him  ;  but  afterward,  as  I  said, 
'[he  followed]  Peter,  who  adapted  his  teaching  to  the  need  of  the  occasion, 
but  not  as  if  he  were  making  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  words  of  the 
Lord.  So  that  Mark  did  not  err  at  all  in  writing  some  things  as  he  remem- 
bered them.  For  he  was  careful  for  one  thing,  not  to  pass  over  any  of  the 
things  that  he  had  heard  or  to  state  anything  falsely  in  them."  (EusEBius, 
H.  E.,  iii,  39,  quoted  from  Papias.) 

"  Matthew  indeed  published  a  written  gospel  also  among  the  Hebrews 
in  their  own  dialect,  while  Peter  and  Paul  in  Rome  were  preaching  the  gos- 
pel and  founding  a  church.  But  after  the  departure  of  these,  Mark  the 
disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  he  also  having  written  the  things  preached 
by  Peter,  transmitted  them  to  us."     (EusEBlus,  H.  E.,  v,  8,  quoted  from 

iRENiEUS.) 

"  So  greatly,  however,  did  the  light  of  piety  enlighten  the  minds  of  Peter's 
hearers  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  hear  but  once,  or  to  receive  the  unwrit- 
ten teaching  of  the  divine  preaching,  but  with  all  manner  of  entreaties  they 
importuned  Mark,  whose  gospel  we  have,  and  who  was  a  follower  of  Peter, 
that  he  should  leave  them  in  writing  a  memorial  of  the  teaching  which  had 
been  orally  communicated  to  them.  Nor  did  they  cease  their  solicitations 
luntil  they  had  prevailed  with  the  man,  and  thus  became  the  cause  of  that 
writing  which  is  called  the  gospel  according  to  Mark.  They  say  also  that 
the  apostle  [Peter],  having  learned  what  had  been  done,  the  Spirit  having 
revealed  it  to  him,  was  pleased  with  the  zeal  of  the  men  and  authorized  the 
work  for  use  by  the  churches.  This  is  stated  by  Clement  in  the  sixth  book 
of  his  Institutions,  and  is  corroborated  by  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis." 
(EuSEBius,  H.  E.,  ii,  15.) 

"  Paul  therefore  had  Titus  as  his  interpreter,  as  also  the  blessed  Peter 
had  Mark,  whose  gospel  was  composed  Peter  narrating  and  he  [Mark]  writ- 
ing."   (Jerome,  ad  Hedib.Y 

Despite  the  inconsistencies  of  these  statements  with  one 
another  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  Peter's  influence  on 
the  gospel,  it  is  entirely  evident  that  the  early  church  both 
attributed  this  gospel  to  Mark  and  believed  that  he  was  in  some 
way  indebted  for  his  facts,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  apostle  Peter. 
The  Mark  referred  to  in  the  tradition  is  undoubtedly  the  John 
Mark  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  in  Acts  12:12,  25; 
13:5.  13;  1 5  :  37.  39 ;  Col.  4:10,  11;  Philem.  24 ;  i  Pet.  5:13; 
2  Tim.  4:11.  From  these  passages  it  appears  that  Mark  was  a 
contemporary  of  Jesus,  but  probably  only  to  a  limited  extent  an 
eyewitness  of  the  events  of  Jesus'  life. 

*For  other  testimonies  of  antiquity  see  Charteris,  Canonicity. 
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These  three  factors  of  the  evidence  —  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  book,  the  testimony  of  tradition,  and  the  statements  of  the 
New  Testament  concerning  Mark  —  are  self-consistent,  and, 
though  not  amounting  to  a  demonstration,  certainly  afford  reason- 
able ground  for  the  conclusion  that  we  have  in  the  second  gospel 
a  work  of  John  Mark,  at  different  times  a  companion  of  Peter  and 
of  Paul ;  a  work  based  in  considerable  part  on  the  discourses  of 
the  apostle  Peter  to  which  Mark  had  listened,  and  in  which 
Peter  had  related  many  things  concerning  the  life  of  Jesus.  It  is 
presumably  to  Peter  that  the  narrative  is  indebted  for  most  of 
those  details  that  suggest  an  eyewitness.  What  other  sources 
Mark  may  have  had  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine.^ 

11.       THE    INTENDED    READERS    OF    THE    GOSPEL. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  internal  indications 
that  the  second  gospel  was  intended,  not  for  Jewish  readers,  but 
for  Gentiles.  The  almost  total  absence  of  quotations  from  or 
references  to  the  Old  Testament  in  the  words  of  the  evangelist 
himself,  the  absence  of  any  special  adaptation  of  the  narrative 
or  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  to  the  Jewish  need  or  point  of  view, 
such  as  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  first  gospel,  together  with  the 
occasional  explanation  of  Jewish  customs  and  modes  of  thought 
(7:2,  3;  12:18),  and  of  Aramaic  words  or  Jewish  technical 
terms  (3:17;  5:41;  7:ii.  34;  15^34,  42"),  all  suggest  that 
the  author  has  in  mind  that  his  book  will  be  read  by  Gentiles 
rather  than  by  Jews.      This  is  in  turn  slightly  confirmed  by  the 

'The  view  of  Badham,  St.  Mark's  Indebtedness  to  St.  Matthew,  that  the  pictur- 
esque details  of  Mark's  gospel  are  embellishments  added  by  the  evangelist  to  narra- 
tives taken  from  an  older  source,  and  that  of  Wendt,  Lehre  Jesu,  Pt.  I,  pp.  9-44, 
especially  pp.  ID,  36,  41,  43,  that  the  sources  of  Mark  to  the  number  of  eight  can  be 
discovered  by  literary  analysis,  both  seem  to  me  wholly  improbable. 

"SaTapoj  in  1:13,  Beefe/SoiJX  in  3:22,  'Fa^^ovvel  in  10:  Si,  are  left  without 
explanation,  the  first  two  probably  as  being  proper  names  which  required  no  explana- 
tion, the  latter  perhaps  as  a  word  sufficiently  known,  even  among  non-Jewish  Chris- 
tians, not  to  require  explanation.  *A/3j3d  in  14:  36  is  explained  by  the  immediately 
following  6  TTttTT^p,  though  this  is  perhaps  not  a  mere  explanatory  addition.  Cf. 
SWETE,  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark,  ad  loc.  On  the  general  subject  of  Aramaic 
in  the  New  Testament  see  Kautzsch,  Grammatik  des  Biblisch-Aramdischen,  pp.  7-12  ; 
Neubauer,  "  Dialects  Spoken  in  Palestine,"  in  Studia  Biblica,  I,  pp.  39  £f.,  especially 
p.  56. 
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occasional  employment  of  Latin  words  {legio,  5:9;  speculator, 
6:27;  denarius,  6:37,  etc. ;  sextarius,  7:4;  quadrans,  12:42;  ceii- 
turio,  15  :39)  which  do  not  occur  in  the  other  gospels.  With  this 
agrees  also  the  incidental  testimony  of  tradition  quoted  above. 
Nor  is  there  anything  especially  improbable  in  the  tradition  that 
Mark  wrote  at  Rome  and  for  Romans.  But  this  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  very  strongly  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  a  few 
Latin  words. 

Whether  the  gospel  was  intended  for  Gentile  Christians  or 
for  non-Christian  Gentiles  can  be  determined,  if  at  all,  only  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  the  book,  which  is 
still  to  be  considered. 

[  To  be  completed  in  the  next  number.'] 


CHRIST  RAISING  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  JAIRUS 

—  GUSTAV  RlCHTKR 


THE  MAIN  PURPOSE  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 
A  SYMPOSIUM. 


The  main  purpose  of  the  Sunday  school  is  religious  instruc- 
tion. This  is  distinctly  indicated  in  the  methods  of  the  Sunday 
school,  the  place  it  occupies,  and  the  imperative  needs  for  it. 

The  Sunday  school  uses  school  methods.  It  has  a  text-book 
—  the  Bible  ;  it  has  a  graded  system  of  classification  into  depart- 
ments and  classes ;  it  instructs  by  question  and  answer.  Its 
features  not  designed  for  instruction  are  secondary.  Sustained 
for  religious  purposes  and  centering  about  the  Bible,  its  educa- 
tional aim  must  be  to  train  its  pupils  in  the  religious  life. 

The  Sunday  school  has  a  distinctive  place  of  its  own,  filled 
by  no  other  church  service.  Every  church  has  three  distinctive 
functions  which  it  should  seek  to  meet  —  evangelization,  instruc- 
tion, and  worship  ;  evangelization,  to  win  the  soul  to  God  ;  instruc- 
tion, to  furnish  knowledge  of  divine  truth  ;  worship,  to  promote 
communion  with  God.  Evangelization  is  best  done  by  appeals 
from  the  pulpit  and  from  friend  with  friend.  Worship  is  best 
promoted  by  family  prayer,  by  social  meetings,  and  by  public 
sabbath  exercises  planned  to  arouse  the  holiest  emotions.  But 
instruction  is  the  special  office  of  the  Sunday  school.  The  Sunday 
school  requires  study,  stimulates  individual  thought,  and  by  its 
method  of  questioning  requires  definite  views  to  be  clearly 
expressed  in  answers. 

The  crying  need  of  today  is  for  instruction  in  religious  things. 
The  drift  of  the  age  has  been  toward  superficiality  in  Christian 
knowledge.  Emotion  has  undue  sway ;  tradition  has  been 
accepted  without  examination  ;  while  latterly  bold  investigators 
in  new  lines  in  biblical  science  have  shaken  the  faith  that  has  been 
resting  on  unquestioned  tradition.  Never  was  it  more  necessary 
for  the  people  of  God  to  search  beneath  the  rubbish  for  the 
immovable  foundation  stones  of  the  divine  temple.  Faith  must 
he  reinforced  by  knowledge.     Facts  must  be  grasped  in  their 
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solidity.  The  sword  of  the  Spirit  must  be  seized  firmly  and 
wielded  skilfully.  To  do  all  this  the  Sunday  school  must  be 
utilized  to  the  full.  Nothing  else  can  take  its  place.  But  it 
must  be  made  more  efficient  and  become  an  educator  in  the 
truest  sense.  We  want  no  superficial  and  imperfect  work,  if 
possible  to  avoid  it.  The  best  of  scholarship  and  of  pedagogy 
is  none  too  good  for  the  sanctuary.  Nor  do  we  want  cold  intel- 
lectuality. The  Sunday  school  is  not  to  vivisect  the  Bible  and 
gloat  over  its  dismemberment  in  the  interest  of  science.  It  is 
to  bring  dead  souls  into  contact  with  the  throbbing  heart  of  the 
Bible,  the  prophet  of  God,  and  thus  to  warm  them  into  life. 

Addison  P.  Foster, 

Secretary  for  New  England  of  the 

American  Sunday-School  Union. 
Boston,  Mass. 


My  scholar  has  an  intellect,  affections,  and  a  will.  In  deal- 
ing with  him  the  Gibraltar  at  which  I  aim  is  the  will.  If  this 
be  unreached,  nothing  permanent  has  been  accomplished.  Of 
course,  in  order  to  effect  this  I  must  make  use  of  the  intellect,  so 
as  to  present  motiv^es  and  ideals  to  his  mind.  This  can  be  done 
in  various  ways,  such  as  the  delineation  of  historical  events 
from  the  Word,  with  their  deeper  teachings,  or  the  picturing  of 
the  lives  of  Bible  heroes  in  such  way  as  to  stir  the  affections 
and  move  the  will.  Or  I  may  present  such  purely  didactic 
truths  as  shall  arouse  to  action.  But  all  the  intellectual  work 
has  as  its  chief  aim  the  arousing  of  affections,  to  the  end 
that  the  will  may  be  reached  and  brought  to  right  activity.  Man 
has  on  this  earth  one  duty,  and  one  only,  and  that  is  to  do  the 
will  of  God.  To  reach  this  divine  result  in  the  scholar's  life  is 
the  chief  aim  of  every  well-instructed  teacher.  If  this  be  done, 
all  is  well.     If  this  be  not  effected,  all  is  still  undone. 

If  the  above  is  right,  then  it  will  be  seen  that  a  scholar  may 
be  thoroughly  instructed  in  biblical  history,  and  in  geography, 
and  in  orientalisms,  and  what  not,  and  yet  the  very  ABC  of  true 
Sunday-school  work  be  unattained.  Conversely,  there  may  be 
very  little  of  such   information   imparted,  and  yet,  if  the  will  of 
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the  scholar  be  reached,  so  that  he  is  doing  the  will  of  God,  the 
best  aim  has  been  attained. 

In  all  this  work  the  experienced  teacher  knows  that,  while  it 
is  well  within  his  power  to  inform  the  intellect  without  any 
especial  divine  aid,  it  lies  utterly  beyond  his  power  to  move  the 
affections  and  govern  the  will.  To  this  end  he  must  have  the 
influence  of  the  divine  Spirit.  Not  all  the  theologians  in  the 
world  can  make  one  child  yield  its  will  to  the  will  of  God.  That 
is  divine  work.  Hence  the  teacher  relies  on  prayer,  asking  that 
God  may  so  bless  the  truth  taught  that  the  heart  and  will  of  the 
scholar  may  be  touched,  and  be  brought  into  subjection  to  God's 
will.  He  needs  the  Spirit's  aid  to  cause  the  pupil  to  love  God 
with  all  his  heart  and  obey  him  with  all  his  will.  When  this 
has  been  perfectly  accomplished  (and  not  till  then)  the  work  of 
the  teacher  is  complete. 

A.   F.  SCHAUFFLER. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  main  purpose  of  the  Sunday  school  is  Christian  culture 
in  compliance  with  the  divine  commands  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments. 

Conversion,  by  whatever  term  called,  in  its  culmination  is  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Sunday  school  deals  with  the 
life,  the  soul,  the  aspirations  of  the  individual  for  a  lifetime.  It 
is  a  school  with  a  course  of  study  and  system  of  instruction,  and 
its  purpose  is  to  cause  this  course  of  study  to  be  learned,  under- 
stood, and  appropriated,  which,  in  this  case,  is  Christian  culture. 
The  school  is  for  young  and  old,  believer  and  unbeliever. 

While  bringing  the  soul  into  contact  with  the  vital  truth,  and 
to  a  saving  acceptance  of  it,  is  the  chief  essential  in  the  highest 
culture,  and  is  the  most  important  to  the  soul,  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  it  is  incidental  in  the  continuous  work  of  the  Sunday 
school.  One  may  more  fully  realize  this  by  conceiving  of  a 
school  in  which  all  the  pupils  have  accepted  Christ  as  Savior — a 
not  impossible  thing.  Either  all  the  subsequent  years  are  given 
to  minor  purposes,  or  the  main  continuous  purpose  is  Christian 
culture. 
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Having  in  mind  the  frequent  irrelevant  moralizing,  one  may 
conceive  of  a  Sunday  school  being  more  strictly,  and  even  profit- 
ably, a  school,  were  it  not  obliged  to  deal  with  the  spiritual 
point  of  individual  conversion  —  that  is,  if  the  church  were  other- 
wise attending  to  this  matter. 

That  we  admit  our  great  need  of  trained  teachers  is  acknowl- 
edgment that  ours  is  a  real  school,  having  for  its  main,  all-com- 
prehensive purpose  Christian  culture,  of  which  ethics,  conversion, 
and  spiritual  growth  are  parts.  Mr.  Moody  was  a  great  soul- 
winner  without  culture,  but  his  later  years  were  devoted  to 
schools  for  the  thorough  training  of  soul-winners  and  soul- 
instructors.  We  should  more  carefully  select  teachers,  and  go  to 
greater  pains  and  expense  to  train  them.  This  conception  would 
make  a  teacher  more  devoted  to  thorough  preparation. 

This  conception  of  the  main  purpose  of  the  Sunday  school 
would  afford  opportunity  for  more  real  educational  work  in  the 
school  held  on  Sundays.  The  Sunday  school  is  to  teach  the  way 
to  Christ,  but  it  has  also  to  give  very  much  more  time  to  train- 
ing lives  for  Christ.  W.  J.  Semelroth, 

Editor  International  Evangel. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  main  purpose  of  the  Sunday  school  is:  (i)  to  fulfil 
that  part  of  the  church's  function  to  nurture  life  in  the  Christian 
ideal  which  is  best  accomplished  by  graded  teaching;  (2)  to 
supplement  the  parental  instruction  and  training  of  children,  and 
the  home  culture  of  character,  or  partly  to  compensate  therefor 
where  lacking  ;  (3)  to  supply  the  first  centers  for  religious 
instruction  and  cooperation  in  districts  destitute  of  churches  or 
of  organized  Christian  effort. 

The  following  classification  and  coordination  of  nurture 
agencies,  in  accordance  with  their  predominant  aim  and  efficiency, 
are  suggested  to  show  the  place  which  the  Sunday  school  should 
occupy  among  them :  ( i )  For  the  first,  most  constant,  and 
formative  influence  —  the  family.  (2)  For  training  children  in 
observation  and  discipline,  rudimentary  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, industrial  habits,  and  religious  practices  —  the  kindergarten, 
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training  classes  conducted  by  pastors  or  others,  industrial 
schools,  organizations  for  little  boys  and  girls.  (3)  For  graded 
teaching  —  the  Sunday  school.  (4)  For  fellowship  in  the  exercise 
of  the  gifts,  graces,  and  service  of  the  Christian  life  —  Young 
People's  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,  leagues  and  unions, 
brotherhoods,  etc.  (5)  For  preoccupying  and  prepossessing 
youth,  principally  through  a  Christian  environment  —  the  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations.  (6)  For  pre- 
ventive agencies  against  the  specific  vices  of  intemperance,  impu- 
rity, and  cruelty — Bands  of  Hope,  White  Cross  League,  Bands  of 
Mercy,  (7)  For  reformatory  and  restora^ave  purposes  —  schools 
for  the  defective,  dependent,  and  delinquent.  (8)  For  edifica- 
tion—  pulpit  and  pastoral  nurture,  university-extension  and 
Chautauqua  circles. 

There  are  many  signs  in  evidence  that  the  churches  are 
falling  back  upon  their  primitive  dependence  on  nurture,  for  their 
normal  growth  not  only,  but  for  their  greatest  conquest  as  well. 
As  of  old  the  greatest  catechists  became  the  great  missionaries, 
and  the  catechumenate  actually  brought  the  post-apostolic 
church  to  its  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire,  so  now  the  greatest 
teachers  are  becoming  the  best  evangelists,  and  the  educational 
propagandism  of  Christianity  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  as 
the  new  evangelism  which  is  supplanting  the  spent  forces  of 
the  old.  Graham  Taylor. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago,  111. 


The  purpose  of  the  Sunday  school,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  : 
I.  To  instruct  children,  youth,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire 
membership  of  the  church,  in  the  biblical  and  other  records  of 
Christianity.  This  is  very  broad,  but  none  too  broad.  The  Old 
Testament  contains  the  principal  antecedents  of  Christianity, 
and  the  New  Testament  gives  an  account  of  its  rise  and  early 
development.  The  Bible  must  therefore  be  the  primary  and 
chief  text-book.  Of  this  there  is  a  surprising  ignorance  in  the 
church.  Superficial  acquaintance  with  it  is  common ;  accurate 
knowledge  of  it  is  rare. 
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To  the  Bible  should  be  added  the  large  outline  of  history,  in 
so  far  as  it  concerns  the  development  and  missionary  enterprise 
of  the  church.  The  beginnings  of  this  history  are  in  the  Acts 
and  the  epistles,  but  only  the  beginnings.  A  clear  understand- 
ing of  Christianity  demands,  therefore,  much  mofe  than  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  Sunday  school  is  to  inculcate  system- 
atically the  ethical  and  spiritual  principles  of  Christianity  as  a 
scheme  of  thought  and  life.  The  history  must  be  applied. 
Moral  habits  of  thinking  and  action  must  be  developed.  Char- 
acter must  be  formed.  The  norm  of  religious  thought  and 
character  is  furnished  in  Christ.  In  him,  too,  is  the  attractive 
force  that  most  effectually  raises  mind  and  will  to  the  highest 
level.  An  important  function  of  the  Sunday  school  is  to  inspire 
and  guide.  This  is  the  finest  sort  of  instruction.  The  end  to 
be  sought  is  an  intelligent,  principled,  and  earnest  Christian  life. 
Catechetical  methods  judiciously  used  are  very  valuable.  There 
is  a  great  need  of  wise  and  adequate  catechisms  suited  to  each 
of  the  main  departments  in  the  Sunday  school.  With  catecheti- 
cal instruction  should  be  joined  practical  training  in  benevolence, 
and  various  forms  of  religious  and  charitable  work. 

To  phrase  the  whole  matter  a  little  differently,  without 
changing  the  essential  principle,  I  should  say  that  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  Sunday  school  today  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  stimulate 
a  love  for  truth,  to  give  accurate  and  adequate  instruction  in 
religion  and  morals,  and  to  draw  children  and  youth  to  Christ  as 

the  ideal  and  Lord  of  their  lives. 

Philip  S.  Moxom. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


SOCIAL  CUSTOMS  IN  PALESTINE. 


By  Dr.  E.  W.  G,  Masterman,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.G.S., 
Jerusalem,  Syria. 


The  ordinary  diet  of  the  country  folk  is  bread,  olives,  eggs,, 
and  a  kind  of  sour  milk  known  as  leba: ..  This  last  is  the  drink 
which  the    wife  of  Jael'  gave  to   Sisera,  and  is  known  today. 


WOMEN  GRINDING  MEAL 

as  then,  for  its  qualities  as  a  producer  of  drowsiness.  Occa- 
sionally a  sheep  or  goat,  or,  better  still,  lamb  or  kid,  is  killed  to 
celebrate  a  feast,  or  for  the  giving  of  hospitality  to  strangers. 
These  customs  are  almost  unchanged.  The  bread  is  not,  as  with  us, 
the  product  of  a  highly  developed  skill  ;  it  is  of  coarse  flour  made 
into  a  dough  and  cooked  in  shape  like  large,  thick  pancakes — I 
say  cooked,  but  to  us  it  seems  half-cooked.  A  traveler  rolls  up 
a  number  of   these   flat  cakes,  and,  putting  a   few  olives   inside 

'Judg.  5:25. 
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them,  is  provisioned  for  a  journey.  Another  convenient  form 
of  portable  food  is  a  string  of  dried  figs — a  hundred  or  more 
tied  on  a  long  circle  of  string  and  suspended  from  the  girdle  or 
the  neck.  The  traveler  simply  tears  off  a  fig  every  now  and 
again  from  the  collection,  and  eats  it  as  he  goes. 

Our  occidental  ideas  of  traveling  entirely  obscure  the  true 
meaning  of  many  of  our  Lord's  directions  to  the  disciples.  West- 
ern peoples  have  been 
known  to  take  the 
directions  to  the  Twelve 
and  the  Seventy  as 
directions  for  all  time 
as  to  how  people  are 
to  conduct  missionary 
journeys,  but,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  were 
the  simplest  and  most 
ordinary  way  for  peo- 
ple in  that  position  to 
proceed.  A  native  today 
will  go  with  no  luggage 
at  all,  and  a  Moslem 
among  Moslems,  a 
Christian  among  Chris- 
tians, and  a  Jew  among  Jews  may,  without  any  departure  from  the 
most  ordinary  customs,  enjoy  everywhere  hospitality  such  as  that 
described  in  Matt.  10:  9-14.  To  travel  in  any  other  way  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  urgency  of  their  message.  Even 
an  Englishman  may,  if  off  the  beaten  track,  pass  from  one  place 
to  another  in  Palestine  and  receive  gratuitous  hospitality  every- 
where. Where  tourists  are  accustomed  to  go  the  people  have 
all  too  frequently  been  spoiled  by  having  the  idea  that  English 
and  American  people  enjoy  boundless  wealth. 

An  ordinary  man  frequently  traverses  the  country  quite  on 
foot ;  one  of  a  somewhat  higher  position,  on  an  ass  or  a  camel. 
To  ride  an  ass,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  is  still  somewhat  of 
a  humble  mode  of  progression,  and  a  really  great  man  mounts  a 


OUTDOOR  GARB  OF  THE  BEDOUIN 
[Wkiss,    Kostumkunde] 
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horse ;  but  there  are  certain  asses,  such  as  the  fine  white  asses  of 
Damascus,  which  are  very  valuable,  and  bring  a  higher  price 
than  a  horse.  Horses  are,  however,  the  most  admired  animals, 
and  a  valuable  one  is  known  all  over  the  country.  If  I  were  to 
buy  a  really  first-class   mare  in    Palestine,  I   should  become   a 


SYRIAN  ASS,  WITH  COLT,  NATIVE  RIDER 
[Wilson,  In  Scripture  Lands\ 

marked  man  with  all  the  people,  especially  with  the  bedoui?t;  every 
pure-bred  animal  has  a  pedigree  which  is  carried  down  tradi- 
tionally by  the  tribe  of  bedouin  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  village  or  town  where  she 
is,  are  sure  to  inquire  after  her,  and  probably  go  to  see  her. 
Half  the  stories  and  superstitions  of  the  country  are  connected 
with  horses  and  their  ways. 

The  horse  is  the  animal  of  the  conqueror  —  the  king;  the 
ass,  that  of  the  prophet.^"  "Behold  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee, 
meek  and  riding  on  an  ass,"  3  does   not   suggest  to   the  oriental 

"  Numb.  22  :  22 ;  I  Kings  13:  13.  3  Matt.  21:5. 
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anything  either  degrading  or  ridiculous,  as  it  might  to  us ;  but 
it  does  suggest  a  very  different  king  from  the  world's  great 
conquerors,  a  king  whose  authority  does  not  depend  on  outward 
show  and  splendor. 

"Ho  everyone  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,"  is 
almost  word  for  word  the  daily  cry  of  the  sellers  of  water  and 
other  drinks  in  every  city.  Usually  the  drinks  are  not  for  noth- 
ing, but  on  occasion  it  is  so  ;  a  rich  man  wishing  to  acquire  merit 
will  often  buy  up  a  skin  of  water  and  send  the  water-carrier 
round  with  a  message,  practically  identical  with  that  of  the 
prophet,  that  the  waters  are  for  nothing.  The  idea  of  "acts  of 
merit"  is  deeply  ingrained  in  the  people.  Giving  to  beggars 
is  an  act  of  merit,  and  no  native  —  certainly  none  of  the  poor  — 
will  ever  turn  away  a  beggar  entirely  empty-handed.  A  piece 
of  bread,  at  any  xdXQ.,must  be  given,  if  nothing  else.  The  giving 
of  money  is  much  simplified  by  the  exceedingly  small  money 
that  is  coined.  There  are  small  copper  coins  worth  about  half 
a  farthing  and  known  as  "beggars'  money,"  and  these  are 
always  readily  given.  It  is  an  act  of  merit  which  will  be  recorded 
as  a  good  mark  in  the  Book  of  Remembrance.  A  beggar  goes 
from  house  to  house,  and  by  collecting  about  forty-eight  of 
these  in  each  day  earns  enough  for  his  living.  Poverty  is  no 
disgrace  as  we  have  come  to  make  it ;  indeed,  there  are  men 
who  have,  as  an  act  of  merit,  made  themselves  willingly  poor,  and 
have  earned  their  living  as  beggars  to  gain  heaven.  A  beggar  can 
hang  about  the  outskirts  of  any  feast,'*  and  is  frequently  allowed 
to  finish  up  the  remains.  He  is  chaffed,  and  learns  to  give 
smart  replies ;  his  rags,  however  repulsive,  seldom  or  never  sug- 
gest the  feelings  of  loathing  that  they  do  with  us.  A  feast  to 
which  those  in  the  highways  and  hedges  s  are  invited  would  be 
no  unknown  thing,  and  the  providing  of  a  garment  for  the  feast 
is  also  even  today  sometimes  done. 

I  have  spoken  of  acts  of  merit ;  there  is  one  which  is  not 
mentioned,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  among  eastern  customs,  but  is 
one  full  of  significance  if  studied.  Sometimes  a  poor  man,  a 
beggar,  or  a  lame  man  will  spend  much   of  his  time  in  parading 

*  Luke  16:20.  5  Matt.  22  :  9-12. 
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the  streets  of  the  town  and  picking  up  all  scraps  of  paper 
which  he  can  find,  carefully  crumpling  them  together.  These 
scraps  he  will,  if  few,  push  into  crevices  of  the  wall  ;  if  many, 
he  will  burn  or  bury  them.  And  why  ?  Because  it  is  possible 
they  may  contain  the  name^  of  God  [Allah),  and  that  even  the 

y^rinted  name  of  God 
should  be  trampled  under 
foot  is  a  terrible  thought 
to  an  oriental.  To  save 
such  an  accident  is  one  of 
the  roads  to  heaven.  We 
can  hardly  conceive  the 
importance  put  upon  the 
name  of  God.  It  seems  to 
me  the  name  is  the  power 
of  God.  "In  the  name  of 
'Jesus  of  Nazareth'  arise 
and  walk,"  would  be  a 
very  natural  and  everyday 
way  of  speaking,  as  we 
might  say,  "  By  the  power 
or  strength  of  Jesus  do 
this  or  that."  Everything 
is  in  the  name  of  Mahom- 

A  JEWISH  WOMAN  OF  SYRIA  j^^j,     Or     of     JcSUS,    Or     of 

Elijah,  or  of  God.  Compare  with  this:  "Whoso  receiveth  a 
prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet,  etc.;"  "A  drop  of  cold  water 
in  the  name  of  a  disciple." 

A  Christian  in  the  East,  before  drinking  a  glass  of  water,  or, 
much  more,  of  medicine,  will  mutter  to  himself,  "  Bism  Yasuah  el 
Masseah"  (  "  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ")  ;  or  a  Jew,  ''Bism  le 
Kudder"  ("In  the  name  of  the  Green,"  a  synonym  for  Elias). 
To  do  anything  without  muttering  some  such  invocation  — 
especially  the  name  of  God  —  is  unlucky  :  "  Are  you  going  tomor- 
row ?  "  "/«.y/^«//^/z"  ("If  God  wills").  "  Are  you  well  today  ? " 
'' Hamdelillah''   ("  Praise  be  to  God").     That  is  all ! 

*  Compare  with  this  the  many  passages  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
Testament  where  the  name  of  God  is  mentioned. 
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The  Moslem  expresses  his  fatalism  thus:  A  blind  man  once 
•came  to  a  medical  friend  of  mine  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
possibly  receive  his  sight.  There  was  no  hope  for  him.  The 
doctor  knew  there  was  none,  but  merely  exclaimed, '' Hamdelillah .'" 
The  manunderstood  and  probably  merely  replied,  "^//^/r  kareem!" 
("God  is  gracious!").  Nearly  all  the  exclamations  contain  the 
name  of  God,  and  this  is  because  to  praise  anything  without 
mentioning  God's  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  sure  way  of  bringing 
about  misfortune.  To  say  to  a  father,  "What  a  fine  child  you 
have!"  would  be  the  grossest  offense.  You  simply  exclaim, 
*' Mash-Allah  f" 

An  exclamation  on  seeing  some  great  work  is  ''Allah  akbah/" 
("God  is  great!");  or  ''Bism  Allah!"  ("In  the  name  of  God!"). 

The  common  daily  greetings  are  of  the  same  description. 
The  common  greeting  is  '' Salam  !"^  (or,  with  Jews,  ''Shalom/"), 
or  "Salam  uleikom/"  ("  Peace  upon  thee!");^  and  on  your  guest 
leaving  you  never  say,  "Go!"  but,  "Ma  salame!"  ("With  my 
peace  !  ")  ,  while  the  man  who  is  going  says,  "Hartrak!"  (or  "  By 
your  permission  !  ").  Much  time  is  spent  on  meeting  in  an  inter- 
change of  questions  and  answers,  often  repeated  several  times  and 
purely  complimentary,  not  for  information:  " Kaif  Jiarlak ? 
("How  is  your  condition?"),  to  which  one  replies,  "Allah 
yahfasak!"  ("God  bless  you!").  Then  comes,  "  Kaif  sohatak  f 
("How  is  your  health?");?  "Kaif  el  half"  ("How  is  the  condi- 
tion of  things?");  " Kaif  awladak?"  ("How  are  your  chil- 
dren?"). 

To  carry  on  a  series  of  questions  and  answers  for  a  long  time 
is  by  some  considered  a  high  art.  It  is  this  which,  I  think, 
accounts  for  our  Lord's  warnings  against  the  greetings  by  the 
way.  They  consume  much  time  without  purpose,  and  were  not 
consistent  with  the  importance  and  urgency  of  their  message. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  the  greetings  of  ordinary  life 
are  much  more  demonstrative  than  those  of  our  colder  western 
life,  as  indeed  is  their  whole  mode  of  conversation.     To  fall  on 

^  2  Kings  9  :  17-19 ;  2  Kings  4  :  23,  26. 

8  Matt.  10  :  13;  John  14:27. 

9  2  Kings  4  :  26. 
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the  neck  and  kiss'°  a  returning  son  would  be  the  natural  greet- 
ing. A  kiss  on  both  cheeks,  and  often  too  on  the  shoulders, 
is  the  ordinary  mode  of  greeting  when  old  friends  meet  after 
long  absence.  Kissing  the  hands  and  feet"  is,  too,  a  common  way 
of  showing  honor  or  gratitude,  or  of  begging  a  favor.       It  is 

quite  common  in  the  land  today  for  a 
grateful  patient  suddenly  to  throw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  doctor  who 
has  done  her  good,  crying,  "God 
bless  you  and  your  children  ! "  and 
often,  "  May  you  have  many  sons!" 
This  is  the  best  of  wishes ;  in  the 
light  of  eastern  blessedness  daughters 
count  for  nothing. 

There  is  great  belief  in  the  power 
of  a  touch.  If  a  stranger  is  supposed 
to  have  a  gift  of  healing  or  to  be 
holy,  he  will  be  asked  to  touch  many 
people.  I  have  often  found  myself 
confronted  with  illnesses  for  which 
I  could  do  nothing,  but  the  friends 
of  the  patient  were  quite  content  if 
I  simply  laid  my  hands  on  him.  How 
much  this  reminds  us  of  the  people  bringing  their  little  ones  to 
Christ!" 

Then,  too,  in  a  look  lies  infinite  "good  and  evil."  A  man  may 
quite  innocently — he  may  be  the  best  of  men  —  have  the  fatal  gift 
of  the  "  evil  eye,"  and,  if  so,wherever  he  stares  steadfastly  he  will 
bring  misfortune.  If  he  looks  at  a  little  child,  it  will  fall  ill  or 
die;  at  a  horse,  it  will  stumble,  and  either  become  lame  or  kill 
the  rider;  and  so  on.  To  prevent  these  evils  all  kinds  of  charms 
are  hung  round  the  necks  of  children  and  valuable  animals, 
objects  which  either  by  their  bright  color  (for  example,  blue 
beads)  will  attract  the  eye,  or  by  their  pungent  properties  (for 
example,  a  piece  of  alum)  may  cause  the  eye  to  shut. 

"Luke  15  :  20.  "Mark  10  :  13;  Luke  7  :  14. 

"  Luke  7  :  38. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a  belief  in  demoniacal  posses- 
sion is  universal.  Practically  all  madness  is  accounted  for  in  that 
way,  and  methods  of  treatment  are  entirely  devoted  to  bringing 
out  the  demons.  If  an  ordinary  native  gave  an  account  of  the 
case  of  a  mad  person,  he  would  certainly  say  that  the  English 
doctor  had  turned  out  some  devils.  I  remember  one  mad  woman 
I  had  under  my  care  at  Damascus ;  she  required  rest  and  quiet, 
but  when  by  neglect  of  these  she  did  not  improve  at  once,  an 
ignorant  Moslem  sheik  was  brought  in,  and,  after  making  a  series 
of  incantations,  brought,  as  he  described,  the  demon  down  to  the 
woman's  great  toe,  and  then  out  altogether !  The  people  all 
firmly  believed  this  was  the  mode  of  her  cure ;  the  mad  person 
always  believes  it  afterward,  and  often,  too,  while  mad,  states  that 
there  is  a  demon  in  him  or  her.  If  we  remember  that  the  gos- 
pel accounts  were  written  by  people  who  firmly  believed  in  this 
demoniacal  possession,  and  to  people  who  did  so  too,  we  shall  find 
half  the  biblical  difficulties  ^3  from  this  source  disappear. 

And  now  a  very  few  words  about  the  three  great  events  in  the 
life  of  every  native. 

Connected  with  the  birth  let  me  say  that  immediately  after 
birth  the  child  is  "swaddled"  up  in  clothes'*  which  are  not 
unwound  for  several  weeks.  Natives  who  hear  of  English  and 
other  European  mothers  giving  their  children  daily  baths  con- 
sider it  the  height  of  absurdity.  Jewish  males  are  strictly  cir- 
cumcised on  the  eighth  day,  and  Moslem  boys  not  till  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age. 

Greek  Christian  children  are  baptized  by  immersion,  being 
dropped  completely  under  the  water  in  the  name  of  each  of  the 
persons  of  the  Trinity.  Of  course,  all  children  are  suckled  in  the 
natural  way,  and  often  for  two  or  three  years.  A  man  on  becom- 
ing the  father  of  a  son  usually  receives  the  name  of  his  son  with 
Abu  (=  father  of)  before  it.  For  example,  a  man  called 
Ibrahim  becomes  Abu  Salem,  or  whatever  the  name  of  the 
son  is,  losing  his  own  name  entirely.  If  married,  but  without 
sons,  he  is  often  called  Abu  Naame,  "the  leather  of  Grace"  —  a 
delicate  way  of  hiding  his  state.     Proper  family  names  are  only 

's^-.  g-.,  Mark  5:  I-16.  •*  Luke  2:  7. 
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just  being  introduced,  the  people  previously  having  been  con- 
tent in  the  quite  village  life  to  remember  the  relationships  of  all 
the  inhabitants. 

Marriage  takes  place  early — girls  at  thirteen  or  fourteen,, 
young  men  at  nineteen  or  twenty.  It  is  not  considered  respect- 
able for  any  man  over 
twenty-one  to  be  un- 
married. Among  the 
Jews  there  are  several 
customs  which  remind 
one  of  the  various  par- 
abl.es  connected  with 
marriage.  That  con- 
nected with  the  ten  vir- 
gins ^s  is  not  exactly 
like  anything  in  the 
land  today,  but  some- 
what similar  proces- 
sions with  lamps  and 
candles  take  place  at 
night  through  the 
streets.  One  of  these  is 
where  the  bride  is  con- 
ducted by  her  female 
friends  with  great  cere- 
mony to  the  Turkish 
baths,  in  which  they  all 
spend  several  hours, and 
A  DRUSE  BRIDE  then  in  the  early  even- 

ing go  in  slow  and  showy  procession,  with  burning  lights  and 
music,  to  the  bridegroom's  house.  Near  Nazareth,  when  a 
bride  was  being  brought  from  a  considerable  distance,  I  have 
seen  great  numbers  of  maidens  and  friends  go  out  to  meet  her 
and  bring  her  in  triumph  into  the  town  to  the  wedding.  Such 
customs  are  the  successors  of  the  custom  represented  in  the 
parable. 

'5  Matt.  25: 1-13. 
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Divorce,  often  for  trivial  causes,  is  common  among  both  Mos- 
lems and  oriental  Jews. 

Burial  is  very  primitive.  It  takes  place  always,  if  possible, 
even  when  the  cold  season  renders  such  precautions  unnecessary, 
on  the  same  day  as  the  death.  The  man  is  buried  in  his  ordinary 
clothes,  wrapped  round  him,  as  a  rule  without  any  coffin  (among 
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Jews  and  Moslems) ,  and  in  a  very  shallow  grave.  In  exceptional 
cases  bodies  are  still  buried  in  caves  or  old  tombs.  In  a  village 
near  Hermon  I  have  known  of  a  cave  being  used  for  a  great  many 
years  by  the  villages,  until  it  became  inconveniently  crowded. 
The  people  then  turned  out  the  dust  and  bones  of  their  ancestors, 
spread  them  out  unceremoniously  over  the  ground,  cleaned 
out  the  cave,  and  began  all  over  again  with  a  clean,  empty  sepul- 
cher  for  themselves  !     A   funeral  in  the  East  is  one  of  the  most 
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mournful  of  sights.  The  friends  in  front  carry  the  bier,  and  the 
mourners,  many  professional,^^  utter  the  most  heartrending  wails 
and  mournful  chants.  I  shall  never  forget  the  funeral  of  the 
late  chief  rabbi  of  Jerusalem  —  the  crowds,  the  streaming  faces 
of  the  mourners,  the  groans  of  the  multitude,  and  women  tearing 
their  hair  the  whole  long  way  to  the  cemetery.  It  is  a  land  of 
emotion  —  of  undisguised  joy  and  grief. 

The  sadness  is  like  the  loud  lamentation,  violent  but  evanescent, 
A  deep  fatalism  that  all  is  God's  will,  and  therefore  for  the  best, 
together  with  a  universal  and  practically  undoubting  faith  in  an 
after-life,  among  all  the  three  religions,  Jewish,  Moslem,  and 
Christian,  modifies  this  as  all  else  in  life.  Death  is  faced  very 
indifferently  when  it  comes,  and  the  dying  man  blesses  God  for 
death  and  life,  for  life's  joys  and  sorrows;  all  is  the  "will  of 
God." 

Altogether  the  life  of  the  majority  is  wonderfully  simple  in  a 
way  —  not  half  so  complicated  by  cross-currents  of  ambition, 
rivalry,  and  desire  as  are  our  lives.  Their  work  is,  as  a  rule, 
most  irregular,  as  are  indeed  their  meals  ;  of  comfort,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  they  have  little  or  none.  Their  recreations  are  chiefly 
music  (and  such  music!),  telling  and  listening  to  wordy  stories, 
gossiping,  drinking  coffee  out  of  tiny  cups,  and  smoking.  What 
the  East  must  have  been  like  before  smoking  was  introduced  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine ;  today  it  is  the  luxury  of  life. 

I  speak  of  the  East  as  it  is  ;  much  is  changing.  The  bedouin 
who  have  survived  unchanged  a  dozen  great  empires  will  not 
change,  but  much  that  makes  Palestine  dear  to  the  student  of  the 
Bible  will  soon  be  gone. 

'*Matt.  9  :  23. 
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^107.  Notes  on  §41,  Mark  2:1-12.  —  Vss.  i,  2,  "Capernaum": 
cf.  ^98.  "House":  The  houses  of  the  poorer  people  in  Palestine  were 
(and  still  are)  of  but  one  story,  and  built  of  a  mixture  of  straw  and 
mud  plastered  over  a  framework  of  posts  and  wickerwork.  The  walls 
and  roof  were  a  foot  or  more  thick,  but,  as  they  were  not  very  hard, 
they  were  easily  damaged  by  heavy  rains,  and  could  be  dug  through 
without  difficulty  (see  Matt.  6  :  20).  The  roof  was  fiat  and  reached  by 
a  flight  of  stairs  running  from  the  street,  and  not  from  the  court  upon 
which  most  houses  opened.  Jesus  was  probably  standing  in  the  very 
wide  door  of  the  house,  and  the  crowd  had  filled  the  house  and  court- 
yard, thus  shutting  off  all  approach  to  him.  Vs.  3,  "sick  of  the  palsy"  : 
better,  "paralyzed."  "  Borne  of  four"  :  The  paralytic  was  lying  on  his 
pallet  ("  bed  "),  and  one  of  his  friends  was  at  each  of  its  four  corners. 
Vs.  4,  "  uncovered  the  roof,"  etc. :  they  reached  the  flat  roof  by  the 
outside  stairway  and  easily  dug  through  it  between  the  rafters.     When 
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the  opening  was  made,  they  passed  the  paralytic  down  to  those  who 
stood  about  Jesus  within  the  room  below.  Vs.  5,  "  their  faith"  :  /.  ^., 
of  the  five  men.  It  consisted  at  the  least  in  a  confidence  that  Jesus 
could  heal  the  sick  man,  and  was  evinced  by  the  energy  by  which  they 
overcame  the  obstacles  in  the  way  to  Jesus.  "  Sins  are  forgiven  thee  "  : 
not  merely  the  injuries  done  men,  but  the  breakings  of  the  divine  law, 
/.  e.,  wrongs  done  against  God,  are  forgiven.  Jesus  must  have  seen, 
therefore,  something  more  in  the  man  than  the  mere  desire  to  be 
healed,  for  to  forgive  sins  is  to  free  one  from  penalty  and  to  restore 
one  to  friendship  with  God.  A  mere  desire  to  be  cured  would  have 
been  satisfied  by  a  cure.  Evidently  the  man  was  repentant  as  well  as 
ill,  and  perhaps  saw  in  his  illness  a  punishment  for  his  sin.  Vs.  6, 
"  scribes  "  :  professional  teachers  and  expounders  of  the  law,  and  the 
originators  of  the  "oral  law"  to  which  Jesus  was  so  opposed.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  which  Jesus  has  encountered  them.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  beginning  of  their  opposition  concerns  the  authority  of 
Jesus  as  over  against  their  own  opinions.  Vs.  7,  "  blasphemeth " : 
speaks  or  acts  in  a  way  derogatory  to  God.  They  believed  that  the 
authority  to  pronounce  forgiveness  of  sins  was  wholly  limited  to  God. 
Jesus  proceeds  to  prove  that  it  is  his  as  well.  Bruce  remarks  {Exposi- 
tor's Greek  Testament,  I,  351)  that  the  scribes  read  the  blasphemy  into 
the  words  of  Jesus.  (Compare  John  20  :  23,  where  a  similar  authority 
is  extended  to  the  apostles.)  Vss.  9,  10.  The  argument  of  Jesus  is 
this  :  "  My  authority  to  say, '  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,'  can  be  estab- 
lished by  my  ability  to  heal ;  one  form  of  words  is  as  easy  to  say  and 
as  effective  as  the  other."  Of  course,  such  an  argument  as  this  could 
be  conclusive  only  when  sustained  by  the  speaker's  own  righteousness. 
^  108.  Notes  on  §  42,  Mark  2:  I3-I7. — Vs.  13,  "sea  side" :  There 
are  two  beaches  near  Khan  Minyeh  which  would  be  suitable  for  a  meet- 
ing place  of  crowds.  Vs.  14,  "sitting  at  the  place  of  toll":  A  large 
portion  of  the  income  of  Herod  Antipas  must  have  come  from  cus- 
toms. The  privilege  of  collecting  these  customs  was  sold  to  contract- 
ors, who  in  turn  sold  to  different  persons  the  right  to  collect  them  in 
specific  places.  As  the  men  who  actually  did  the  collecting  kept  all 
in  excess  of  what  they  paid  for  the  contract,  they  were  certain  to  be 
extortionate.  This  fact,  as  well  as  that  they  represented  an  obnoxious 
government,  made  the  publicans  despised  and  hated.  Levi,  or 
Matthew  (Matt.  9  :  9)  as  he  is  also  called,  was  one  of  these  smaller  pub- 
licans, and  probably  collected  customs  levied  upon  the  fish  and  other 
food  brought  to  Capernaum  from  the  lake  and  surrounding  country. 
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It  was  he  who  wrote  in  Aramaic  the  collection  of  sayings  of  Jesus 
which  constitutes  so  important  a  part  of  the  gospel  that  bears  his 
name.  C/".  ^  11.  Vs.  15.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Matthew  celebrates  his 
renunciation  of  a  hated  occupation  and  the  beginning  of  his  disciple- 
ship  to  Jesus  by  a  feast.  Vs.  16,  "scribes  of  the  Pharisees":  /.  <r,,  those 
teachers  of  the  law  who  were  members  of  the  society  of  Pharisees. 
They  judged  it  a  chief  duty  of  religious  teachers  to  keep  away  from 
sinful  people.  Vs.  17.  The  words  of  Jesus  contain  no  little  irony,  but 
they  also  give  a  key  to  the  earnestness  of  his  life.  He  helped  those 
who  felt  the  need  of  help,  and  he  associated  with  evil  people  only  that 
he  might  show  them  the  way  to  righteousness.  The  word  "  righteous  '* 
may  either  be  ironical,  meaning  "self-righteous,"  or  may  denote  a 
merely  ideal  class  of  truly  righteous  men. 

^  109.  Notes  on  §  43,  Mark  2  :  18-22. — Vs.  18,  "John's  disciples  ": 
John  was  already  in  prison  at  this  time  (Mark  1:14),  but  his  disciples 
still  had  communication  with  him  (Matt.  11:2;  Luke  7  :  18).  By  the 
"disciples  of  the  Pharisees"  is  probably  meant  those  who  followed 
Pharisaic  teaching,  though  not  strictly  members  of  the  society. 
"  Fasting"  :  The  law  of  Moses  made  compulsory  only  one  fast,  the  Day 
of  Atonement  (Lev.,  chap.  16  ;  23  :  26-32).  The  Pharisees,  however, 
from  their  inevitable  sense  of  failure  to  obey  the  numerous  rules  they 
derived  from  the  law,  were  led  to  fast  twice  every  week,  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays.  "  They  come,"  etc. :  The  question  was  not  only 
natural,  but  implies  that  the  Pharisees  had  not  yet  become  hostile  to> 
Jesus.  Vs.  19,  "sons  of  the  bride-chamber"  :  those  special  friends  of 
the  bridegroom  whose  office  it  was,  according  to  Jewish  custom,  to  see- 
that  the  wedding  passed  off  with  hilarity.  Naturally  they  did  not  fast.. 
Jesus  does  not  forbid  fasting,  nor  does  he  command  it.  He  simply 
teaches  that,  if  it  is  to  be  practiced,  it  should  correspond  to  a  person's; 
inner  experiences.  In  this  illustration  the  bridegroom  represents  Jesus^ 
and  his  friends,  the  disciples.  Vs.  20.  Jesus  here  shows  clearly  that 
thus  early  in  his  public  work  he  anticipated  death.  And  he  well  might. 
Did  he  not  have  before  him  always  the  experience  of  the  prophets 
(Matt.  5:  12;  23  137)  and  of  John  the  Baptist?  Vss.  21,  22.  Two 
illustrations,  drawn  from  the  daily  life  of  the  people,  show  why  Jesus 
instituted  a  new  fraternity  instead  of  merely  reforming  Judaism.  As 
unshrunk  cloth,  if  sewed  on  to  an  old  garment,  soon  shrinks  and 
makes  new  rents,  and  as  old  goatskins  were  not  strong  enough  to  hold 
new  and  still  fermenting  wine,  so  would  the  old  institutions  suffer  if 
the  new  teaching  attempted  to  reform  them.     "New  wineskins,"  etc.: 
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The  inference  is  that  Jesus  expected  that  his  followers  would  devise 
such  forms  and  organization  as  they  might  need. 

^iio.  Notes  on  §  44,  John,  chap.  5. — Vs.  i,  "a  feast  of  the  Jews"  : 
what  feast  this  was  has  been  much  discussed,  but  without  reaching 
any  well-established  conclusion.  Vs.  2,  "a  pool  ....  having  five 
porches":  see  ^m.  Vs.  7,  "I  have  no  man,  when  the  water  is 
troubled,  to  put  me  into  the  pool  "  :  The  pool  was  probably  fed  by  an 
intermittent  spring,  and  to  the  irregularly  recurrent  inflow  the  people 
had  attributed  a  peculiar  healing  power.  The  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  the  motion  of  the  water  found  in  vs.  4,  but  omitted  from  the 
Revised  Version,  was  probably  added  to  the  text  by  some  early  copyist. 
It  is  not  contained  in  the  oldest  manuscripts. 

Vs.  10,  "it  is  not  lawful,"  etc. :  Carrying  a  burden,  however  small, 
was  one  of  the  things  which  Pharisaic  teaching  expressly  forbade  on 
the  sabbath.  See  Jer.  17:21;  Neh.  13:15-21.  Vs.  14,  "  Sin  no  more, 
lest  a  worse  thing  befall  thee"  :  cease  to  sin,  lest  something  worse  th:in 
a  physical  infirmity  come  upon  thee.  The  language  perhaps  suggests, 
but  does  not  affirm,  that  his  infirmity  had  been  caused  by  his  sin.  What 
Jesus  wishes  in  any  case  to  save  him  from  is  a  worse  than  physical  ill. 
Vs.  15,  "told  the  Jews  that  it  was  Jesus"  :  probably  not  with  the  inten- 
tion, yet  with  the  result,  of  turning  the  hostility  of  the  Jews  against 
Jesus.  Vs.  17,  "my  Father  worketh  even  until  now,  and  I  work"  :  To 
the  Jews'  literal  and  strict  interpretation  of  the  sabbath  law,  which  con- 
verted the  day  into  one  of  inactivity,  relieved  only  by  hypocritical 
evasions,  Jesus  replies  that  God,  his  Father,  never  interrupts  his  benefi- 
cent activity,  hence  that  activity  on  this  day  cannot  be  itself  wrong  ; 
and  that  that  which  he  is  doing  cannot  be  wrong  since  he  is  working  in 
harmony  with  his  Father.  The  argument  does  not  prove  that  man  does 
not  need  a  sabbath  for  rest,  but  that  the  sabbath  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  day  of  total  inactivity.  He  who  works  in  harmony  with  God  need 
never  cease  his  work  because  of  the  sacred  devotion  of  certain  hours  of 
the  week  to  inactivity. 

Vs.  18,  "called  God  his  own  Father":  not  so  much  in  the 
words  he  had  used,  though  the  expression  "  my  Father,"  which  Jesus 
used  here  and  often,  was  one  to  which  the  Jews  were  not  accustomed, 
as  in  the  implication  that  he  was  so  at  one  with  God  that  he  knew  his 
thought,  and  what  God  did  he  could  do.  "  Making  himself  equal  with 
God  "  :  of  equal  authority  with  God,  no  more  than  he  subject  to  the  law. 

The  new  question  raised  in  vs.  18,  Jesus'  relation  to  God,  becomes 
the  subject  of  the  discourse  beginning    in  vs.   19,  and    the   sabbath 
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question  drops  out  of  consideration.  In  vss.  19-29  Jesus  emphasizes  the 
thought  already  expressed  in  vs.  17,  viz.,  that  he  acts  constantly  and 
only  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  his  Father,  not  as  if  he  were  a 
second  and  independent  God  equal  with  God  (the  Jews'  idea,  see  vs. 
18),  but  the  manifestation  in  human  life  of  the  one  God  (see  John 
14  :  10). 

Vss,  30-47    speak  of  the    evidence  that  Jesus  is    really  what    he 
says  he  is,  the  Son,  revealer,  and  representative  of  God.     His  claim 


THE  POOL  OF  BETHESDA,  as  identified  by  C.  Schick 

[From  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  Statement,  1888] 

The  fresco  of  the  angel  is  at  X,  a  little  to  the  right  and  above  / 

does  not  rest  merely  on  his  own  assertion  (vs.  31),  but  upon  the 
Father's  power  working  in  and  through  him  (vs.  36),  John's  witness, 
and  the  Scriptures'  witness,  to  which  the  Jews  are  blind,  because  they 
have  come  to  them  in  a  wrong  way. 

In  chap.  7  :  15-24  the  controversy  here  begun  is  carried  forward 
(see  especially  vss.  21,  23).  There  again  Jesus  maintains  that  it  is  not 
himself  but  God  whom  they  are  rejecting,  and  this  because  of  the 
blindness  which  their  selfish  ambition  causes.  Then,  returning  for  a 
moment  to  the  violation  of  the  sabbath  which  they  charged  against 
him,  hef  points  out  that  they  themselves  admit  that  some  kinds  of  work 
can  be  done  on  the  sabbath,  and  urges  them  to  judge  righteously,  not 
superficially. 

^iii.  The  Pool  of  Bethesda. —  (a)  The  site  favored  by  tradition  since 
the  fourteenth  century  is  the  so-called  Birket  Israel,  just  north  of  the  temple 
area.     It  is  over  50  feet  deep,  131  feet  wide,  and  365  feet  long  from  east  to 
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west ;  its  length  continued,  however,  by  an  extension  142  feet  long  by  45  feet 
wide.  Its  depth  seems  to  exclude  it  from  consideration  as  the  place  spoken 
of  by  John,  and  it  is  probably  not  as  old  as  the  first  century,  {b)  Robinson 
suggested,  without  advocating  it,  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  outside  the  city 
wall  on  the  east  side  {Biblical  Researches,  I,  pp.  337-43),  and  Conder 
approves  the  suggestion  (Hastings,  Diet.  Bib.,  art.  "Bethesda").  The 
chief  argument  for  it  is  that  it  is  an  intermittent  spring.  (<r)  The  Twin  Pools 
at  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Fortress  of  Anton ia.  Here  are  two  pools 
cut  in  the  rock,  side  by  side,  with  a  partition  five  feet  wide  between  them,  and 
a  never-failing  water  supply  (Wihsoi^f,  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  p.  198).  (</) 
In  1888  Schick  discovered  about  350  feet  north  and  west  of  the  Birket  Israel 
(100  feet  west  of  the  church  of  St.  Anne),  beneath  the  ruins  of  a  small  church, 
further  ruins  of  what  was  evidently  once  a  series  of  five  arched  chambers, 
constituting  a  still  older  church.  Beneath  these  ruins,  and  reached  by  a 
stone  staircase,  is  a  pool  the  water  of  which  is  said  to  vary  intermittently  in 
depth.  On  the  walls  of  the  older  church  is  a  fresco  (to  the  right  of  i)  showing 
an  angel  troubling  the  water.  This  shows  that  at  a  very  early  time  this  was 
believed  to  represent  the  site  of  the  pool  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament 
(Pal.  Expi.  Fund  Quarterly  Statement,  1888,  pp.  115-34;  i8go,  pp.  18-20). 
Williams  (Holy  City,  p.  484)  and  Clermont-Ganneau  had  before  this  discovery 
indicated  this  as  the  spot  near  which  the  pool  should  be  found.  The  choice 
probably  lies  between  the  last-named  site  near  St.  Anne's  and  the  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin,  with  the  probabilities  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  former. 

^  112.  Notes  on  §  45,  Mark  2  :  23-28. —  Vs.  23,  "  corn-fields  "  :  bet- 
ter, "  fields  of  grain,"  probably  of  wheat.  This  would  make  the  month 
May  or  June.  Paths  frequently  run  through  grain-fields  in  Palestine. 
"  Pluck  the  ears  of  corn  "  :  better,  "  pull  the  heads  of  grain."  Vs.  24, 
"  that  which  is  not  lawful  "  :  According  to  the  scrupulous  Pharisees  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  had  broken  the  sabbath,  in  that  they  had  reaped, 
threshed,  and  winnowed  by  pulling,  rubbing,  and  cleaning  the  grain 
before  eating  it.  This  attitude  of  the  Pharisees  is  in  keeping  with  the 
regulations  governing  action  upon  the  sabbath  which  have  come  down 
to  us  in  the  Talmud.  Vs.  25,  "what  David  did  "  :  see  i  Sam.  21:1  f. 
Vs.  26,  "  house  of  God  "  :  the  tabernacle,  as  the  temple  was  not  built 
until  the  time  of  Solomon.  "When  Abiathar  was  high  priest": 
According  to  i  Sam.  21:2  Ahimelech  was  high  priest  when  David  ate 
the  shewbread,  Abiathar  being  made  high  priest  shortly  afterward  (i 
Sam.  23  :  9),  but  the  discrepancy  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  argument 
of  Jesus.  "  Shewbread  "  :  the  sacred  bread  set  before  Jehovah  in  two 
rows  of  six  loaves  on  a  table  in  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacle.  At 
the  end  of  a  week  these  loaves  were  eaten  by  the  priests,  after  new  ones 
had  been  set  in  their  place.     David  was  not  a  priest,  and  had  no  right . 
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to  eat  the  bread ;  but  his  great  need  excused  him.  Vs.  27.  This  anec- 
dote is  used  by  Jesus  to  illustrate  the  principle  governing  the  observance 
of  a  day  of  rest  and  worship ;  it  must  aid,  and  not  burden,  men  physi- 
cally and  religiously.  Man  is  superior  to  the  sabbath.  Vs.  28,  "  so 
that,"  etc.:  If  this  be  true  of  the  relation  of  men  in  general  to  the  sab- 
bath, Jesus  holds  that  it  is  preeminently  true  of  himself.  He  claims 
to  be  superior  even  to  the  divine  law  as  it  was  published  by  Moses. 

^113.  Notes  on  §45,  Matt.  12 : 1-8. — Vs.  5,  "  Have  ye  not  read,"  etc.: 
The  reference  (Numb.,  chaps.  28,  29)  is  to  the  work  done  by  the  priests 
in  making  the  sabbath  burnt- offering  of  two  lambs.  The  needs  of  the 
temple  worship  justified  breaking  the  law  of  the  sabbath.  Vs.  6,  "  one 
greater  than  the  temple  "  :  better,  "  something  greater,"  etc.,  /.  e.,  the 
kingdom  of  God.  All  the  more,  therefore,  was  he,  its  founder,  superior 
to  the  law  governing  sabbath  observance.  Vs.  7,  "  If  ye  had  known  "  : 
fully  understood.  The  rest  of  this  important  verse  is  a  rebuke  to  a 
narrow  conscientiousness  that  would  rather  see  a  human  being  suffer 
than  break  a  rule  to  aid  him.  Jesus  maintains  that  God  desires  the 
spirit  of  love  and  mercy  rather  than  any  formal  obedience,  such  as 
sacrifice  (Hos.  6:6;  cf.  Mic.  6  :  6-8). 

^  1 14.  Notes  on  §46,  Mark  3 : 1-6. —  Vs.  i,  "  hand  withered":  doubt- 
less as  the  effect  of  an  accident.  Vs.  2,  "  they  watched  him  "  :  Evidently 
the  conflict  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  (vs.  8)  has  greatly  deepened 
since  the  query  as  to  fasting.  "  That  they  might  accuse  him  "  :  Accord- 
ing to  the  Pharisees  it  was  not  lawful  to  render  any  unnecessary  medi- 
cal assistance  upon  the  sabbath.  If,  therefore,  the  sick  person  —  as  in 
the  present  instance  —  could  be  cured  as  well  on  some  other  day  as  on  the 
sabbath,  they  believed  it  a  sin  to  heal  him  on  the  sabbath  {cf.  ^  1 10).  Vs. 
3,  "  stand  forth  "  :  The  obedience  of  the  man  is  the  first  evidence  we 
have  of  his  faith.  Vs.  4,  "Is  it  lawful  on  the  sabbath  day,"  etc.:  The 
question  of  Jesus  discloses  a  fundamental  truth  :  "not  to  do  good  to  a 
person  needing  it  is  the  same  as  to  do  him  evil "  (Gould).  The  alter- 
native he  thus  presents  them  is  not  between  doing  nothing  and  doing 
something  on  the  sabbath,  but  between  doing  something  good  and  (by 
refusal  to  do  anything)  doing  something  bad.  No  wonder  they  did 
not  want  to  answer  him.  Vs.  5,  "  looked  round  about  ....  with 
anger,  being  grieved "  :  Such  hardening  of  heart  (hearts  growing 
harder)  and  moral  cowardice,  such  an  elevation  of  a  religious  rule 
above  actual  human  need,  could  not  fail  to  arouse  righteous  indignation 
in  Jesus ;  but  it  also  caused  him  grief  —  a  fact  well  worthy  of  thought. 
Vs.  6,  "  Herodians  "  :  mentioned  only  by  Mark.     They  were  those  who 
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favored  the  rule  of  the  Herodian  family.  Such  persons  would  ordi- 
narily be  suspected  by  the  Pharisees,  the  old  enemies  and  victims  of 
Herod  I.  Should  Jesus  continue  to  gain  popularity,  there  was  danger 
that  what  seemed  the  religious  and  political  foundations  of  society 
would  be  shaken. 

^115.  The  Order  of  Events  in  Mark  2: 13 — 3  : 6. —  "  The  sequence  of  inci- 
dents in  Mark  (at  this  point)  suggests  that  we  have  here  rather  a  typical  group 
of  points  in  the  controversy  with  the  Pharisees  than  a  chronicle  of  events 
as  they  happened  in  order  of  time  "  (Sanday,  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  II,  613).  The  general  subject  is  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  Pharisees 
and  their  teachings.  Internal  evidence  seems  to  demand  that  considerable 
time  should  have  elapsed  between  the  calm  questioning  of  Jesus  as  to  pub- 
licans and  fasting,  and  the  determination  to  kill  him  because  of  his  attitude 
toward  the  sabbath  laws.  The  reasons  for  this  view  are  {a)  the  evident  unity 
of  the  section,  {p)  the  absence  of  any  chronological  interdependence  of  the 
episodes,  {c)  the  apparent  friendship  in  which  Jesus  lived  with  leading 
Jews  later  in  the  Galilean  period  (cf.  Luke  7:3),  (</)  the  less  advanced  stage 
of  the  conflict  with  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  (Mark  3  :  22  f.;  Matt.  12  :  38 
f.;  Mark  7:1  f.)  at  a  later  time,  and  (<?)  the  utter  absence  of  any  evidence 
that  the  Pharisees  interfered  seriously  with  Jesus  until  a  considerable  time 
later.  We  are  led  to  believe,  therefore,  that  §  43  belongs  to  the  very  begin- 
ning of  Jesus'  ministry,  §  45  a  little  later  ;  §  46,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
belong  to  the  time  just  before  the  withdrawal  of  Jesus  to  the  north,  of  which 
act  the  plot  of  the  Pharisees  was  very  likely  one  cause.  It  may  be  noticed, 
also,  that  Papias  in  the  earliest  known  reference  to  Mark's  gospel  says  it  was 
not  "in  order,"  though  correct. 

^116.  The  Causes  of  the  Enmity  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. — At  the 
beginning  of  the  public  work  of  Jesus  the  religious  leaders  of  his  people  paid 
him  little  attention,  and  he  was  allowed  to  work  in  peace.  Their  conflict 
with  him  passed  rapidly  through  the  stages  of  surprise,  suspicion,  open 
criticism,  and  conspiracy.  Its  fundamental  ground  was  the  attitude  of  Jesus 
toward  the  "oral  law,"  or  teaching  of  the  Pharisees  as  a  class,  especially  as 
it  concerned  the  sabbath.  Jesus  did  nothing  to  placate  the  rabbis,  but  on 
the  contrary  attacked  them  with  increasing  severity  as  hypocrites.  Added 
to  this  essentially  religious  conflict  was  the  popularity  of  Jesus  among  the 
masses,  which  was  interpreted  to  mean  social  agitation,  if  not  revolution. 
Altogether  it  was  a  continuation  of  the  long  struggle  of  the  prophets  with 
priests  and  legalists. 

1 1 1 7.  The  Characteristics  and  Results  of  the  First  Period  of  the  Galilean 
Ministry. — The  new  beginning  made  by  Jesus  in  Galilee  had  involved  at  first 
only  his  unaided  preaching  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand.  But 
almost  immediately  he  set  about  establishing  that  kingdom  in  the  shape  of  a 
fraternity  composed  of  his  disciples.     He,  therefore,  recalled  the  little  group 
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of  friends  who  had  been  with  him  in  Judea,  and  began  his  short  life  with 
them.  Gradually  their  numbers  grew.  His  wonderful  cures,  his  sympathy 
with  the  despised  masses,  his  authoritative  teaching,  his  sense  of  personal 
superiority  to  the  laws  of  the  Pharisees,  all  drew  men  to  him,  and  the  move- 
ment thus  begun  soon  attracted  the  attention,  if  not  the  suspicion,  of  the 
authorities  in  Jerusalem.  Especially  did  his  treatment  of  Pharisaic  teaching 
about  the  sabbath,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  inferior  to  the  law  of  human  need, 
displease  the  religious  authorities.  Yet  (even  if  §  46  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  this  period)  they  did  not  openly  attack  him,  and  he  continued  to 
teach  in  the  synagogues  of  Galilee  so  long  as  they  could  contain  the  crowds 
that  wished  to  hear  him.  When  his  popularity  made  this  no  longer  possible, 
he  preached  in  the  fields  or  on  the  beach  near  Capernaum.  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  period  may  thus  be  summed  up  in  the  words  :  evangelization 
and  beginnings  of  organization  ;  popularity  and  beginnings  of  opposition.  It 
was  these  conditions  that  made  it  necessary  to  select  the  twelve  men  who 
formed  his  closest  companions. 


^118.  Questions  and  Suggestions  for  Study. — (i)*  Describe 
the  healing  of  the  paralytic.  (2)  What  is  the  most  remarkable 
thing  in  the  entire  account?  (3)  Why  were  the  scribes  dis- 
pleased with  Jesus  ?  Could  they  have  understood  him  as  well 
as  we  ?  (4)*  What  does  Jesus  do  to  prove  his  authority  to 
forgive  sins?  (5)  Do  we  need  miracles  today  to  prove  that 
God  is  willing  to  forgive  anyone  who  wants  him  to  forgive 
him  ?  (6)*  What  makes  us  think  the  paralytic  had  faith  that 
Jesus  could  heal  him  ?  (7)  Can  anyone  show  faith  of  a  higher 
sort  in  the  same  way  ? 

(8)*  Who  were  the  publicans,  and  why  were  they  hated? 
(9)*  What  do  we  know  about  Matthew-Levi  ?  (10)*  W^ho  were 
the  scribes?  (n)*  Who  were  the  Pharisees?  See  ^30,  b. 
(12)  Show  how  Jesus  "  called  sinners  to  repentance." 

(13)  What  is  meant  by  fasting?  (14)*  Why  did  not  Jesus 
expect  his  disciples  to  fast?  (15)  Does  he  command  us  to  fast  ? 
(16)  How  should  religious  people  live,  mournfully  or  joyfully? 
Why  ?  (17)  State  briefly  the  difference  between  Jesus  and  John 
the  Baptist  in  this  matter. 

(18)*  What  did  the  sick  man  believe  about  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda  ?  (19)*  How  did  Jesus  violate  the  Pharisees'  law 
about   the  sabbath  in   healing  this   man  ?     (20)*  How  did  the 
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man  show  his  faith  in  Jesus  ?  (21)  What  did  Jesus  mean  by 
calling  God  his  Father?  (22)*  To  what  testimony  does  Jesus 
appeal  in  his  argument  with  the  Jews  ? 

(23)*  How  did  the  disciples  violate  the  sabbath  law  while 
walking  in  the  fields?  (24)*  What  defense  did  Jesus  make  for 
them?  (25)*  What  illustrations  does  he  draw  from  the  Old 
Testament  ?     (26)*  What  is  the  true  law  of  the  sabbath  ? 

(27)*  What  rule  of  the  Pharisees  did  Jesus  break  when  he 
healed  the  man  with  the  withered  hand?  (28)*  What  question 
does  he  ask  in  defense  of  his  action?  (29)  Why  were  the 
Pharisees  eager  to  kill  him  ?  (30)  Are  very  conscientious  people 
liable  to  be  too  severe  in  their  judgments  ?  If  so,  how  can  they 
overcome  this  danger  ? 

(31)*  Give  briefly  the  results  of  the  first  period  of  the 
Galilean  ministry  ? 

^119.  Constructive  Work.  —  Let  the  pupil  write  a  chapter  for  his 
"  Life  of  Christ "  on  some  such  plan  as  this : 

CHAPTER  X. 
THE    HOSTILITY    OF    THE    SCRIBES    AND    PHARISEES    TO   JESUS.' 

1.  The  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  rejection  of  fasting. 

2.  The  growth  of  the  sabbath  controversy. 
^120.  Supplementary  Topics  for  Study. 

1.  Fasting  as  described  (a)  in  the  Old  Testament;  (3)  in  the  New 
Testament. 

2.  Pharisaic  laws  governing  the  observance  of  the  sabbath. 
Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  II,  53-6 1 ;    SCHURER,   The 

Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ,  Div.  II,  Vol.  ii,  96-105.  See  also  Dictionaries 
of  the  Bible  under  "  Sabbath." 
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PART  V. 
SECOND   PERIOD   OF  THE  GALILEAN  MINISTRY. 

FROM    THE    CHOOSING    OF    THE    TWELVE    UNTIL    THE    WITHDRAWAL    INTO 
NORTHERN    GALILEE. 


CHAPTER    XI. 
THE   CHOOSING   OF   THE    TWELVE   AND    THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

§  47.  The  widespread  fame  of  Christ. 

Matt.    4 :  23-25. 

Matt.  12  :  15-21.  Mark  3  : 7-12.  [Luke  6  :  17-19.] 

§48.  The  choosing  of  the  Twelve. 

[Matt.  10  : 2-4.]  Mark  3 :  I3-I9a.         Luke  6  :  12-19. 

§  49.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Matt,  chaps.  5,  6,  7  [8  :  i].  Luke  6 :  20-49. 

^121.  Notes  on  §47,  Mark  3:7-12. —  These  verses  indicate  how 
widely  at  this  period  the  work  of  Jesus  had  attracted  attention.  Vs.  7, 
"  with  the  disciples  "  :  see  also  vs.  9  ;  though  the  Twelve  had  not  yet 
been  chosen,  Jesus  had  a  company  of  disciples,  pupils  who  accompanied 
him  from  place  to  place.  Among  these  were  the  four  fishermen  (Mark 
I  :  16-20)  and  Levi  the  publican  (Mark  2  :  13-16).  "  The  sea"  :  of  Gali- 
lee. "Galilee"  ....  "Judea"  ....  "Jerusalem"  ....  "beyond 
Jordan  "...."  Tyre  and  Sidon  "  :  look  up  all  these  on  the  map, 
and  notice  that  they  include  all  Palestine  (except  Samaria)  and  the 
adjacent  regions  both  south  and  north.  Vs.  11,  "whensoever  they 
beheld  him,"  etc.:  this  is  one  of  the  strange  facts  about  the  demons, 
always  mentioned  except  in  cases  where  the  demoniac  was  dumb  or  at 
a  distance.     See  ^  loi. 

^  122.  Notes  on  §  47,  Matt.  4  :  23-25;  12  :  15-21. —  The  bringing  together 
of  these  two  passages  from  Matthew  (4  :  23-25  ;  1 2  :  1 5-21)  is  required  by  the 
comparison  of  the  gospels,  which  indicates  that  both  refer  to  the  same  period. 
Matthew's  order  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  his  topical  arrangement.     See  ^11. 

Matt.  4  :  23,  "all  Syria"  :  corresponding  to  Mark's  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
for  which  it  is  probably  a  hyperbole.  Vs.  25,  "Decapolis":  a  name 
applied  to  the  region  in  which  were  located  ten  Greek  cities,  which 
had  been  established  in  the  days  since  Alexander's  conquest  and  which 
had  recently  formed  a  league.  The  cities  included  Gadara,  Gerasa, 
Philadelphia,  Scythopolis,  and  others,  all  but  Scythopolis,  the  capital 
of  the  confederation,  lying  east  of  the  Jordan. 
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On  Matt.  12:17  see  ^39. 

Luke  6:17-19  is  closely  parallel  to  Mark  3:  7-12,  and,  though 
placed  after  the  choosing  of  the  Twelve,  instead  of  before  it  as  in  Mark, 
evidently  refers  to  the  same  facts. 

^123.  Notes  on  §48,  Mark  3 :  13-19^;. —  Vs.  13,  "into  the  moun- 
tain "  :  better,  perhaps,  "  on  the  hills,"  /.  e.,  the  hills  that  skirted  the 
sea.  Tradition  makes  the  Horns  of  Hattin,  a  double-peaked  hill  four 
miles  back  from  the  sea  and  about  eight  miles  southwest  from  Caper- 
naum, the  site  ;  but  the  gospel  furnishes  no  means  of  deciding  cer- 
tainly. "Callethunto  him  whom  he  himself  would":  he  made  his 
own  selection  of  those  to  whom  he  would  speak  that  day,  and  from 
whom  he  would  choose  the  still  smaller  circle  of  the  Twelve.  This 
was  something  different  from  his  usual  sermons  addressed  to  all  who 
chose  to  come.  wSee  Luke's  vs.  12.  Vs.  14,  "  and  he  appointed  twelve, 
that  they  might  be  with  him,"  etc.:  a  most  instructive  statement  of  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Twelve  were  chosen  :  they  are  to  be  his  com- 
panions and  (for  he  was  recognized  as  a  teacher)  his  pupils,  consti- 
tuting a  fraternity,  the  nucleus  of  the  kingdom  ;  he  is  to  send  them 
out  from  time  to  time  to  preach,  and  to  cast  out  demons.  Thus  they 
are  to  be  both  pupils  and  workers,  combining  learning  and  doing. 
The  sending  out  (the  Greek  shows  this  as  the  English  cannot)  is  not  a 
single  act,  that  which  is  to  follow  his  death  —  of  this  they  have  as  yet 
no  knowledge  or  thought  —  but  something  to  be  repeatedly  done  while 
they  are  with  him.  Vs.  15,  "  devils  "  :  see  the  margin  "  demons;  "  the 
gospels  speak  of  but  one  devil,  Satan  ;  but  of  many  demons,  unclean 
spirits.  Vss.  16-19.  Compare  the  lists  in  Matt.  10  :  2-4  ;  Luke  6:  12-19  ; 
Acts  1:13.  Observe  that  the  names  in  each  list  fall  into  three  groups  of 
four  each  ;  these  groups  are  the  same  in  all  the  lists  and  stand  in  the 
same  order  ;  only  the  order  within  the  groups  varies.  The  four  fisher- 
men always  constitute  the  first  group,  Peter  always  leading.  The  second 
group  begins  with  Philip,  the  third  with  James.  The  student  should 
fix  these  names  in  mind. 

^124.  Notes  on  §48,  Luke  6:12-19. —  Vs.  12,  "continued  all 
night  in  prayer  "  :  an  important  addition  of  Luke,  which  emphasizes 
the  significance  which  Jesus  attached  to  this  event,  and  his  conscious- 
ness of  need  of  special  divine  guidance  in  times  of  special  responsi- 
bility. Vs.  13,  "whom  he  also  named  apostles":  /'.  e.,  "messengers, 
delegates."     On  vss.  17-19  see  ^122. 

^125.  Notes  on  §49,  Matt.,  chaps.  5,6,  7  [8:1]. —  In  the  study 
of  this  discourse  it  is  desirable  to  get  at  the  outset  an  impression  of  it 
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as  a  whole.  The  student  is  therefore  advised  to  go  carefully  over  the 
whole  sermon,  endeavoring,  with  the  help  of  the  following  analysis,  to 
get  a  clear  idea  of  its  general  plan. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 
Matt.,  chaps.  5-7. 

I.  The  citizens  of  the  kingdom  (the  disciples  of 
Christ)  described  according  to  his  ideal  of 
their  character.  5:3-16 

1,  The  moral  character  which  Jesus  desired   in   those  of 

whom  he  would  build  his  kingdom.  5  :  3-12 

2.  Their  office  in  the  world.  5  :  13-16 

II.  The  permanence  of  the  law,  and  the  high  stand- 
ard OF  righteousness  in  the  kingdom.  5:17-20 

III.  The  righteousness  that  is  required  in  the  new 
kingdom  in  contrast  with  the  prevalent  teach- 
ings OF  the  synagogue.  Evil  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  all  degrees  of  sin,  condemned,  in 
contrast  with  the   literalism  of   the   synagogue, 

WHICH     condemned     ONLY     THE     DEEDS     SPECIFICALLY 
PROHIBITED    BY    THE    LAW.  5:21-48 

1.  In  respect  to  murder.  5:21-26 

2.  In  respect  to  adultery.  5  :  27-30 

3.  In  respect  to  divorce.  5:3i>32 

4.  In  respect  to  oaths.  5  :  33-37 

5.  In  respect  to  retaliation  and  resistance.  5  :  38-42 

6.  In  respect  to  love  of  others.  5  :  43-47 

7.  The  all-inclusive  precept  of  righteousness.  5  :  48 

IV.  The  RIGHTEOUSNESS  REQUIRED  IN  THE  NEW  KINGDOM 
IN  CONTRAST  WITH  THE  OSTENTATIOUS  AND  HYPOCRITI- 
CAL CONDUCT  OF  THE  MEN  OF  THAT  DAY.  AlL 
THINGS   TO    BE    DONE    FOR    THE    APPROVAL,    NOT    OF    MEN, 

BUT  OF  God.  6:1-18 

1.  General  injunction  to  avoid  ostentation.  6  :  i 

2.  Applied  to  almsgiving.  6  :  2-4 

3.  Applied  to  prayer.  6  :  5—1 5 

4.  Applied  to  fasting.  6  :  16-18 

V.  Single-eyed   service   of  God  and   simple  trust  in 

HIM  enjoined.  6:19-34 

VI.  Judgment  of  others  forbidden.  7:1-6 
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VII.  Confidence    in     God's    willingness    to    bless    en- 
joined. ^  7:7-11 

VIII.  The    all-inclusive   principle   respecting   conduct 

TOWARD    others   (tHE    "  GOLDEN    RuLE").  7:12 

IX.    The  practice  of  righteousness,  not  profession  or 

HEARING   ONLY,  ENJOINED.  7  :  1 3-27 

1.  Diligence  to  enter  upon  the  right  way  enjoined.  7  :  13,  14 

2.  Warning  against  false  prophets.  7  :  15-20 

3.  Warning  against  self-deception  and  confidence  in  mere 
profession.  7:21-27 

Notice  the  prominence  throughout  the  discourse  of  two  great  ideas, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  righteousness.  The  theme  of  the  discourse, 
indeed,  is  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom,  the  character  of  those 
who  are  to  compose  and  to  enjoy  the  new  kingdom  that  John  and 
Jesus  had  announced.  Almost  every  paragraph  of  the  discourse  deals 
with  some  aspect  of  this  one  subject. 

5:1,  2,  narrative  introduction.  Vs.  i,  "into  the  mountain":  see 
on  Mark  3  :  13  ^  123.  "His  disciples"  :  it  is  these  to  whom  the  dis- 
course is  addressed  and  who  are  spoken  to  in  the  second  person  (vs. 
13,  etc.).  The  gospel  speaks  also  of  multitudes  as  being  present  (7  :  28, 
29),  but  it  was  not  to  them  that  Jesus  spoke. 

I,  I.  The  moral  character  which  Jesus  desired  in  those  of  whom  he 
would  build  his  kingdom,  5:3-12. — Vs.  3,  "poor  in  spirit":  conscious 
that  they  are  poor,  and  so  conscious  of  need,  not,  as  the  Pharisees,  self- 
sufficient.  See  an  illustration  in  Luke  18  :9-i4.  "Theirs  is  the  king- 
dom" :  to  them  belong  its  privileges  and  blessings.  In  the  following 
verses  the  clause  beginning  with  "for"  expresses  in  each  case  some 
phase  of  this  same  idea,  some  blessing  of  the  kingdom,  appropriate  to 
the  element  of  character  set  forth  in  the  first  clause.  Vs.  4,  "  they  that 
mourn"  :  to  whom  their  own  need,  and  perhaps  too  the  needs  of  the 
times,  are  a  grief;  not,  as  many,  self-satisfied  or  indifferent.  Vs.  5, 
"the  meek"  :  the  gentle  and  teachable,  not  the  violent  and  self-assert- 
ing, harsh  and  intractable.  Compare  Ps.  24:10;  James  1:21;  and 
especially  Matt.  11:29.  Vs.  6,  "hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness" :  eagerly  and  constantly  desire  to  have  that  character  which  God 
desires  and  approves.  Vs.  7,  "the  merciful":  compare  Mark  12:40; 
Matt.  23:23.  Vs.  8,  "  the  pure  in  heart "  :  not  simply  as  the  Pharisees, 
who  sought  to  be  outwardly  fair  and  ceremonially  pure.  Compare 
Mark  7:2-5,  17-23;  Matt.  23:25-28.  Vs.  11,  "when  men  shall 
reproach  you  "  :  compare  John  5  :  44  ;   12:43;   15:19,20.    Notice  that 
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Jesus  is  not  here  speaking  of  several  classes  of  people,  but  of  one  class, 
setting  forth  the  various  elements  of  character  which  he  desired  in 
those  who  were  to  be  his  disciples.  Consider  carefully  what  is  the 
character  which  is  thus  described. 

I,  2.  The  office  of  Jesus'  disciples  in  the  worlds  5  :  13-16. — Vs.  13, 
'"  the  salt  of  the  earth  ":  the  purifying,  antiseptic  influence  in  the  world  ; 
the  people  who  by  their  presence  and  influence  are  to  keep  the  world 
from  becoming  utterly  corrupt.  "But  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour"  : 
/.  e.,  the  real  saltness  (this  was  possible  to  the  ancient  salt'as  it  is  not  to 
the  purer  article  today);  applied  to  the  disciples  it  denotes  the  loss  of 
inmost  character,  while  still  retaining  the  name  or  appearance  of  dis- 
cipleship  and  goodness.  "Cast  out,"  etc.:  scorned,  despised.  This  is 
all  that  hypocrites,  nominal  Christians,  are  fit  for.  Vs.  14,  "the  light 
of  the  world":  the  source  of  moral  enlightenment,  those  who  by  their 
lives  show  men  what  true  and  right  living  is.  "  A  city  set  on  a  hill  can- 
not be  hid":  you  cannot  therefore  shirk  the  responsibility.  Vs.  16, 
"  Even  so  "  :  /.  e.,  as  a  city  on  a  hill  or  a  lamp  on  a  stand  shines,  natu- 
rally and  necessarily,  because  it  is  lighted.  Both  illustrations,  the  salt 
and  the  light,  emphasize  the  influence  of  character,  what  men  are 
rather  than  what  they  seek  to  do.  "And  glorify  your  Father":  this  is 
always  the  effect  of  a  good  life.  Men  believe  in  the  goodness  of  God 
when  they  see  goodness  in  men.  Consider  carefully  the  twofold 
responsibility  Jesus  lays  upon  his  disciples,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
to  be  met. 

II.  The  permanence  of  the  law  and  the  high  standard  of  righteousness 
in  the  kingdom,  5: 17-20. — Vs.  17, ."  Think  not,"  etc.:  Evidently  some 
had  charged  Jesus  with  breaking  down  the  authority  of  the  law  and 
perverting  morals.  The  ground  of  this  charge  was  doubtless  in  the 
fact  that  he  associated  with  men  who  did  not  keep  the  law  (Mark  2:16), 
allowed  his  disciples  to  disregard  the  fasts  (Mark  2:18),  and  perhaps 
most  of  all  because  he  did  not  keep  the  sabbath  as  the  scribes  taught 
that  the  law  required  it  to  be  kept  (Mark  2  :  23 — 3  :6;  John  5  :  16-18). 
Thus,  as  so  many  others  have  done,  they  identified  their  interpretation 
of  the  scripture  with  the  scripture  and  divine  law  itself,  and  because 
he  opposed  the  interpretation  they  charged  him  with  hostility  to  the 
scriptures.  "The  law  or  the  prophets":  the  scriptures  which  we  call 
the  Old  Testament.  But  it  is  evidently  the  moral  teachings  of  both  law 
and  prophets  that  Jesus  is  speaking  of,  not  the  predictions.  "  I  came, 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil":  Jesus  denies  the  charges  against  him, 
and  declares  his  devotion  to  the  law,  and  (vss.  18,  19)  its  permanence 
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in  the  new  kingdom.  This  Jesus  could  do,  although  he  disre- 
garded or  disapproved  certain  statutes  of  the  law  (for  example  respect- 
ing fasting,  Mark  2  :  19,  20  ;  clean  and  unclean  meats,  Mark  7  :  17-19, 
and  divorce,  Matt.  19:7-9),  because  he  identified  the  law  with  its 
great  principle  of  love  (Matt.  7:12;  22  : 37-40).  This  was  to  him  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  and  individual  statutes  were  of  value  and  of  per- 
manent authority  only  in  so  far  as  they  embodied  and  expressed  this 
central  principle.  This  was  just  the  opposite  position  from  that  which 
the  Pharisees  took.  They  gave  all  heed  to  the  statutes  as  authoritative 
in  themselves,  and  lost  sight  of  the  principles.  Hence  the  conflict 
between  them  and  Jesus.  Vs.  20,  "  For  except  your  righteousness," 
etc.:  a  proof  of  his  statement  in  vs.  17.  So  far  from  destroying  the 
law,  as  the  Pharisees  charged,  he  demanded  a  righteousness  so  much 
higher  than  theirs  that  no  one  whose  morality  was  not  superior  to  that 
of  the  Pharisees  could  have  part  in  the  kingdom.  The  verses  that  fol- 
low show  that  the  superiority  of  the  righteousness  which  he  sought  was 
not  in  the  doing  of  more  things,  in  the  keeping  of  more  rules,  than  the 
Pharisees,  but  in  its  being  a  matter  of  heart,  not  of  outward  deed  only. 

III.  The  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  in  contrast  with  prevalent 
teachings  of  the  synagogue,  5  :  21-48. —  In  these  paragraphs  Jesus  gives 
several  illustrations  of  his  statement  in  vs.  20.  The  connection  with 
that  verse,  and  the  use  of  the  phrase  "Ye  have  heard,"  which  indicates 
that  he  is  speaking  of  the  teaching  to  which  his  hearers  have  been 
accustomed  to  listen  (in  the  synagogue),  not  to  what  they  have  read, 
shows  that  Jesus  is  contrasting  his  teaching,  not  with  that  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  with  that  of  the  synagogue  teachers  —  the  scribes  of  the 
Pharisees.  The  people  of  his  day  sat  at  the  feet  of  these  scribes,  and 
knew  even  Moses  only  as  the  scribes  interpreted  him.  It  is  against 
their  teachings  that  Jesus  directs  his  criticism.  Only  he  is  not  careful 
to  avoid  criticising  even  the  law  if,  in  order  to  correct  the  erroneous 
teachings  of  the  scribes,  he  must  also  correct  Moses.  He  had  within 
himself  a  standard  higher  than  scribe  or  prophet  or  lawgiver.  And 
this  fact  gives  all  the  greater  weight  to  his  approval  of  the  core  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

5:21-26.  Vs.  26,  "the  judgment":  not  the  final  judgment,  but 
the  action  of  the  local  court.  Since  such  a  court  could  deal  only  with 
actual  murder,  the  teaching  of  the  scribes  tended  to  direct  attention 
solely  to  the  outward  act.  Jesus  goes  below  the  act  to  the  state  of 
heart,  and  condemns  anger  and  contempt  more  strongly  than  the 
scribes  had  condemned  murder  itself.     Vs.  24,  "leave  there  thy  gift," 
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etc.:  no  act  of  worship  can  be  acceptable  to  God  while  there  is  in  the 
heart  hatred  to  a  brother,  which  leaves  unrighted  a  wrong  done  to 
him.  Vss.  25,  26  are  best  understood  in  their  connection  in  Luke 
12:58,  59. 

5:27-30.  See  Exod.  20:14.  Substantially  the  same  principle 
which  is  above  applied  to  murder  and  hatred  is  now  applied  to  adul- 
tery and  covetousness  of  another's  wife  (by  implication  also  to  all 
unlawful  desire) :  not  the  act  only,  but  the  cherishing  of  unlawful 
desire  is  wrong. 

5  :  31,  32.  See  Deut.  24  : 1-4.  In  like  manner  in  the  matter  of  a 
husband  retaining  or  putting  away  a  wife  who  has  become  distasteful 
to  him,  Jesus  puts  the  principle  of  love  which  will,  if  needful,  endure 
and  be  patient  and  longsuffering  (i  Cor.  13:  7)  in  the  place  of  literal 
conformity  to  the  statute. 

5  '•  33~37-  The  Old  Testament  permitted  the  confirmation  of  one's 
promise  with  an  oath,  and  only  forbade  one,  having  made  such  a 
promise,  to  break  it  (see  Lev.  19:12;  Numb.  30:2).  The  object  of 
the  statute  was  to  secure  fidelity  to  one's  promises.  But  the  Pharisees, 
by  their  casuistry,  especially  by  laying  emphasis  on  the  reference  to 
Jehovah  as  that  which  made  the  oath  binding  (see  vss.  33-36  and 
compare  Matt.  23:16-22),  had  perverted  it  into  an  expedient  by 
which  to  escape  from  keeping  a  promise.  Jesus,  finding  this  mis- 
chievous practice  in  vogue,  sweeps  the  whole  system  away,  bidding 
men  stop  swearing,  make  simple  affirmations,  and  abide  by  these. 

5  :  38-42.  There  are  two  classes  of  passages  in  the  Old  Testament, 
those  which  permit  or  encourage  retaliation  (see  Exod.  21:23,  25; 
Deut.  19  :  18-21;  23  :  5,  6;  25  :  17-19)  and  those  which  forbid  it  (Exod. 
23:4,  5;  Lev.  19:18,  19,  33-35).  Jesus  implies  that  in  the  current 
teaching  of  the  time  the  former  was  (often,  if  not  constantly)  empha- 
sized. In  direct  opposition  to  this  type  of  teaching,  he  bids  his  dis- 
ciples suffer  wrong  rather  than  do  it,  and  to  overcome  evil  with  good. 

5  :  43-47.  Against  the  injunction  of  the  scribes  which  limited  to 
one's  neighbor  the  duty  of  love,  and  encouraged  the  hatred  of  one's 
enemies  (see  Lev.  19  :  18,  19  ;  Prov.  15:1;  20  :  22  ;  24  :  28,  29  ;  but  also 
Deut.  23:5,  6;  25:17-19;  Ps.  109),  Jesus  enjoins  love  even  of  those 
who  are  doing  us  harm,  bidding  his  disciples  take  their  Father  in 
heaven  as  their  pattern  in  these  matters.  Herein  Jesus  gives  the 
central  principle  of  all  his  teaching  concerning  conduct  toward  others  : 
we  are  to  love  our  fellow-men  as  God  loves  men,  both  the  just  and  the 
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unjust.  This  love  is,  of  course,  not  approval,  but  desire  for  their  well- 
being  such  as  leads  us  to  seek  to  help  them  and  do  them  good. 

5:48,  "Ye  therefore  shall  be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is 
perfect" :  an  injunction  which  sums  up  all  the  teaching  of  this  section 
(vss.  21-47)  and  is  to  be  taken  in  its  obvious  meaning  without  abate- 
ment or  qualification.     See  on  7:12. 

6:1-18.  In  these  verses  the  righteousness  required  in  the  new 
kingdom  is  contrasted  with  the  ostentatious  and  hypocritical  conduct 
of  the  Pharisees,  as  in  5  : 2 1-48  it  had  been  compared  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  scribes.  Jesus  is  still  expounding  the  thought  of  5  :  20. 
Vs.  I,  "righteousness":  good  conduct,  right  deeds.  This  verse 
expresses  the  general  principle  of  which  the  following  verses  give 
three  illustrations,  alms,  fasting,  and  prayer,  which,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  were  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  the  chief  elements  of  religion. 
Except  for  the  addition  of  special  matter  about  prayer  (vss.  7-15), 
each  of  these  three  examples  is  dealt  with  in  exactly  parallel  language 
(almsgiving,  2-4;  prayer,  5,  6;  fasting,  16-18),  the  teaching  in  each 
case  being  that  the  righteous  act  should  not  be  done  ostentatiously, 
but  secretly  as  in  the  presence  of  "God.  The  special  injunctions  con- 
cerning prayer  added  in  vss.  7-15  guard  against  an  error  to  which  the 
Gentiles  (rather  than  the  Pharisees)  are  prone,  give  an  outline  of 
prayer,  teaching  for  what  and  in  what  spirit  we  ought  to  pray,  and 
warn  against  an  unforgiving  spirit,  which  makes  true  prayer  impossible. 

V.  Single-eyed  service  of  God  and  simple  trust  in  him  enjoined, 
6  :  19—34. —  In  this  paragraph  the  contrast  with  Pharisaism  is  no  longer 
present.  The  central  thought  is  that  Jesus'  disciples,  the  members  of 
the  kingdom,  ought  not  to  be  seeking  to  pile  up  earthly  and  material 
treasures,  but,  trusting  God  to  care  for  them  and  provide  for  their  wants, 
should  devote  themselves  to  the  interests  of  his  kingdom.  Thus  they 
will  live,  not  a  selfish  life,  seeking  their  own  interests,  nor  a  divided 
life,  devoting  half  their  energy  to  serving  God  and  half  to  accumu- 
lating for  themselves,  nor  an  anxious  life,  worrying  lest  they  shall  not  be 
provided  for,  but  with  one  purpose  will  serve  God  and  his  kingdom. 

VI.  Judgment  of  others  forbidden,  7  :  1-6. — The  error  against  which 
these  verses  warn  the  disciples  is  one  of  which  the  Pharisees  were 
conspicuously  guilty.  The  one  principle  of  love  in  which  Jesus  sums 
up  all  duty  to  our  fellow-men  is  the  corrective  of  this  fault  also.  See 
on  7  :  12. 

VII.  Confidence  in  God's  willingness  to  bless,  7  :7— 11. — The  thought 
of  this  paragraph  is  akin  on  one  side  to  that  of  6  :  7-13,  especially  vs.  8, 
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and  on  the  other  to  that  of  6  :  19-34.  It  teaches  trust  in  God  and 
expression  of  it  in  prayer.  Like  the  passages  just  named  it  is  found  in 
Luke  in  a  different  connection.     See  Luke,  chaps.  11,  12. 

VIIL  "  The  Golden  Rule"  7  :  12.— "All  things,  therefore,  whatso- 
ever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,"  etc.:  In  this  principle 
Jesus  sums  up  all  the  teaching  of  this  sermon,  so  far  as  the  conduct  of 
men  to  one  another  is  concerned.  In  the  light  of  this  great  principle 
all  specific  injunctions  are  to  be  understood.  Some  have  undertaken 
to  apply  such  sayings  as,  "  Resist  not  him  that  is  evil,"  and,  "  Give  to 
him  that  askest  of  thee,"  literally  as  fixed  rules.  But  this  is  utterly  to 
misinterpret  Jesus.  This  whole  discourse  is  a  criticism  of  the  Pharisees 
for  making  morality  consist  in  a  literal  keeping  of  the  rules  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  simply  imposes  a  new 
set  of  rules.  Others,  feeling  that  a  literal  obedience  to  these  rules  is 
impossible,  if  not  also  harmful,  give  up  all  attempt  to  obey  the  teach- 
ings of  this  discourse.  Both  are  wrong.  In  this  verse,  and  in  such 
other  verses  as  5  :  44,  we  find  the  principle,  which  we  ought  always  to 
strive  to  follow.  The  single  precepts  are  intended  to  correct  the  self- 
ishness and  narrowness  that  Jesus  saw  about  him,  and  to  point  out 
some  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  principle  may  be  applied.  They, 
too,  are  to  be  obeyed,  always  in  spirit,  and  in  letter  when  such  an 
obedience  is  consistent  with  the  principle.  If  a  man  would  follow 
Jesus,  he  must  not  resist  an  enemy  in  a  spirit  of  revenge  ;  nor  should 
he  refuse  to  give  to  a  beggar  from  a  selfish  motive.  If  he  resist  or 
withhold,  he  must  do  so  because  love,  regard  for  the  highest  well- 
being  of  society  in  general,  requires  it.  "  For  this  is  the  law  and  the 
prophets":  In  this  one  principle  is  summed  up  all  that  the  Old  Tes- 
tament teaches  concerning  man's  duty  to  man.  Whatever  else  there  is 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  either  application  of  this,  or  the  fault  and 
defect  which  belong  to  it  because  God's  revelation  was  made  through 
and  to  imperfect  men. 

IX.  The  practice  of  righteousness,  not  profession  or  hearing'  only, 
enjoined,*;'.  13-27. — These  closing  paragraphs  emphasize  the  seriousness 
of  the  task  which  Jesus  is  laying  upon  his  disciples.  Righteousness 
is  not  attained  without  effort  (vss.  13, 14).  They  must  be  on  their  guard 
against  false  teachers  who  would  lead  them  astray,  but  these  can  be 
detected  by  their  lives  (vss.  15-20).  And  finally  the  disciples  are 
warned  against  a  common  error  of  the  Pharisees,  fancying  that  mere 
profession  would  meet  God's  requirements.  It  is  not  hearing  Jesus' 
teaching,  it  is  not  saying  "Lord,  Lord,"  that  meets  the  demand  of  the 
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kingdom  ;  it  is  doing  what  he  teaches.  Only  he  who  does  this  is 
really  building  on  the  rock  (vss.  21-27).  Thus  the  sermon  ends,  as  it 
began,  with  an  insistence  on  the  high  standard  of  morality  in  the 
kingdom.  And  this  morality  is  one  both  of  heart  and  of  life,  of  prin- 
ciple and  of  practice. 

^126.  Notes  on  §  49,  Luke  6  :  20-49. — This  discourse  reported  by 
Luke  differs  from  the  one  just  studied  in  Matthew  only  in  its  omission 
of  a  large  part  of  what  is  given  in  Matthew.  The  order  of  topics  com- 
mon to  the  two  is  almost  identical. 

Vss.  20-22.  Compare  Matt.  5  :  4-12.  Vs.  20,  "blessed  are  ye  poor"  : 
Luke  emphasizes  the  actual  poverty  of  those  to  whom  Jesus  spoke, 
Matthew  the  effect  of  it  in  the  consciousness  of  need.  The  worst 
thing  about  riches  is  that  they  give  men  a  sense  of  self-sufficiency. 
See  Matt.  19:23,  24;  Mark  10:23-25.  Vs.  21,  "ye  that  hunger 
now"  :  it  is  physical  hunger  which  is  primarily  meant,  yet  not  as  a 
blessing  in  itself,  but  as  helping  to  create  the  desire  for  the  best  things. 
Compare  Matt.  5  :  6.  Just  how  these  different  reports  of  Jesus'  words 
arose  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  they  probably  represent  two  sides 
of  his  real  thought. 

Vss.  24-26.  No  parallel  in  Matthew.  These  are  the  correlatives  of 
the  beatitudes.  On  vs.  24  compare  Mark  10  :  23-25  ;  on  vs.  25  com- 
pare Luke  16  :  19-31 ;  on  vs.  26  compare  Matt.  23  :  5-8. 

Vss.  27-36.  In  these  verses  Luke  gives  the  same  teachings  which 
are  in  Matt.  5  :  38-48,  only  omitting  all  comparison  with  the  cur- 
rent teachings  of  the  synagogue,  as  if  writing  for  Gentiles  only. 
Vs.  31  contains  the  golden  rule,  which  in  Matthew  stands  much  later, 
in  7  :  1 2.  Vs.  36  has  "  merciful  "  instead  of  "  perfect "  (Matt.  5  :  48),  thus 
emphasizing  the  particular  element  of  character  which  the  preceding 
verses  have  spoken  of. 

Vss.  37-42.  Compare  Matt.  7  :  1-5.  Luke's  report  is  at  this  point 
fuller  than  Matthew's. 

Vs's.  43-45.  Compare  Matt.  7  :  16-19.  But  the  connection  is 
different.  In  Matthew  these  words  set  forth  the  test  by  which  false 
teachers  can  be  distinguished  from  the  true.  Here  they  enforce  the 
warning  against  undertaking  to  judge  one  another.  In  Matt.  12  :  33-35 
they  have  still  another  connection  and  force. 

Vss.  46-49.  Compare  Matt.  7:21-27.  Matthew  and  Luke  end 
alike,  as  they  began  alike.  We  have  here,  in  all  probability,  not  two 
discourses,  but  two  reports  of  one  discourse,  neither,  however,  com- 
plete, and  the  longer  one  at  least  containing  some  matter  delivered 
on  other  occasions. 
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^127.  Questions  and  Suggestions  for  Study. —  (i)*  In  what 
regions  had  the  fame  of  Jesus  spread  abroad  at  the  time  of  the 
choosing  of  the  Twelve?  (2)*  Under  what  circumstances  did 
he  choose  the  twelve  apostles?  (3)*  For  what  did  he  choose 
them,  and  what  did  they  become  by  his  choice  of  them?  (4)* 
What  facts  indicate  the  importance  which  he  attached  to  this 
act?      (5)*  Name  the  apostles. 

(6)*  To  whom  was  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  addressed? 
(7)  Can  the  statements  of  this  discourse  made  in  the  second 
person  be  applied  to  others  than  Jesus'  disciples?  (8)*  What 
is  the  theme  of  this  discourse,  as  given  in  Matthew?  (9)  In 
what  marked  respect  (aside  from  length)  does  Luke's  report  in 
6:  20—49  differ  from  Matthew's?  (10)  Name  (and  fix  in  mind) 
the  nine  main  divisions  of  the  discourse  in  Matthew.  (11)  In 
how  many  of  these  divisions  is  there  a  contrast  expressed  or 
implied  between  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  and  that  of 
the  Pharisees  ?  (12)*  What  kind  of  persons  did  Jesus  desire  as 
the  material  out  of  which  to  build  his  kingdom  (Matt.  5  : 3-12)? 
(13)*  What  great  responsibility  did  Jesus  lay  upon  his  disciples 
(5  :  13-16)  ?  (14)*  What  led  the  Pharisees  to  look  upon  Jesus 
as  hostile  to  the  law  and  a  perverter  of  morals?  (15)  What 
was  it  that  Jesus  really  opposed  ?  (16)*  What  was  his  real 
attitude  to  the  law?  (17)  Against  what  are  Jesus'  criticisms  in 
Matt.  5:21-48  primarily  directed?  (18)*  What  is  the  one 
positive  and  all-inclusive  principle  which  he  teaches  in  place  of 
all  rules  of  conduct?  (19)  Against  what  is  the  criticism  in 
6  :  i-i 8  directed  ?     (20)   What  positive  principle  is  here  taught? 

(21)  Against  what  vice  of    Pharisaism  is    7:13-27  directed? 

(22)  In  what  form  does  that  vice  appear  today?  (23)*  Putting 
together  the  teaching  of  5:21-48;  7:12;  and  7:13-27,  what 
kind  of  morality  does  Jesus  require  of  his  disciples  ?  (24)  What 
are  the  chief  differences  between  Luke's  report  of  this  discourse 
and  Matthew's  ?  (25)*  Ought  the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  this 
discourse  to  be  obeyed?  (26)  Are  thev  generally  obeyed? 
(27)  Can  they  be  obeyed  in  a  selfish,  self-sufficient  spirit?  See 
Matt.  5  :  3,  4,  5. 
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^  128.  Constructive  Work. — Write  chap,  xi  of  your  "  Life  of  Christ" 
(inserting  the  title  of  Part  V).     The  following  outline  is  suggested  : 

1.  The  situation  at  the  opening  of  this  period;  the  success  thus 
far  attained ;  the  attitude  of  the  various  classes  toward  Jesus. 

2.  The  choosing  of  the  Twelve;  the  men;  their  work  ;  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  act. 

3.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  the  place ;  the  occasion  of  the  dis- 
course ;  the  persons  addressed ;  the  theme ;  the  main  divisions ;  the 
central  teachings  ;  is  it  to  be  obeyed  ? 

^129.    Supplementary  Topics  for  Study. 

1.  The  successive  calls  of  the  four  fishermen. 

2.  What  the  disciples  knew  and  believed  about  Jesus  when  they 
were  chosen  to  be  apostles. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  choice  of  the  Twelve  to  the  organization  of 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

4.  The  relation  between  the  work  for  which  the  apostles  were  first 
appointed  and  that  which  fell  to  them  after  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus. 

5.  Jesus'  attitude  towards  Pharisaism. 

6.  Jesus'  attitude  toward  the  Old  Testament,  (a)  its  central  moral 
principles,  i^b')  its  specific  statutes  on  moral  and  ceremonial  matters. 

7.  The  authority  of  Jesus  :  subject  to  or  superior  to  that  of  the  Old 
Testament  ? 

8.  Can  the  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus  be  practically  applied  today  ? 


Wioxk  antr  Wioxttx^, 


Cambridge  University,  England,  is  to  have  a  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege, the  Westminster.  Dr.  John  Watson  has  been  active  in  raising 
funds  for  this  school,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Dykes  will  be  the  principal.  It  is 
nearly  a  hundred  years  since  a  college  was  added  to  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. This  new  Presbyterian  college  is  not  the  first  nonconformist 
school  to  be  established  in  connection,  but  its  founding  is  nevertheless 
a  significant  fact. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  a  recent  number  of  the  Zeitschrift 
des  deutschen  Paldstina-  Vereins  (Jahrgang  XXI,  Heft  3),  where  L. 
Bauer,  himself  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Jerusalem,  gives  a  collec- 
tion of  proverbs,  adages,  sayings,  and  the  like,  which  he  gathered  from 
the  lips  of  the  people  of  that  vicinity.  Quite  a  number  of  these  can 
readily  be  used  in  illustration  of  biblical  modes  of  thought  and  styles 
of  expression.     The  material  is  entirely  new. 

The  Christian  Work  will  publish  during  the  year  some  historical 
articles  upon  the  "  Life  of  Christ,"  which  will  be  helpful  to  all.  It  is 
a  decided  step  forward  that  the  religious  papers  are  undertaking  to  treat 
historically  the  themes  of  Bible  study  which  are  current  in  the  religi- 
ous world.  In  this  connection  mention  might  also  be  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  Evangelist  of  New  York  is  publishing  a  series  of  lectures 
prepared  by  its  editor,  Louise  Seymour  Houghton,  on  the  "  Study  of 
the  Bible  as  Literature." 

The  excavations  at  Tell  Zakariya  and  Tell  es-S^fi  were  continued  by 
Dr.  Bliss  until  November  24;  on  that  date  he  removed  to  Tell  ej-Judei- 
deh.  The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  ^z/ar/^r/y  ^S/a/^fw^?/// for  January 
contains  the  concluding  reports  upon  the  work  done  at  these  two  sites, 
with  many  illustrations  of  the  pottery,  seals,  and  rock-cuttings  unearthed. 
Dr.  Bliss,  writing  from  the  third  site  on  December  4,  reports  that 
they  have  been  tracing  the  fortifications,  that  the  accumulation  of 
the  debris  is  not  great,  and  that  the  pottery  shows  some  of  the  earliest 
types.  He  hopes  to  be  able  also,  during  the  next  season,  to  do  some 
work  upon  Beit  Jibrin,  two  miles  distant. 

At  the  close  of  the  present  seminary  year  Professor  Howard  Osgood, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  will  resign  the  chair  of  Hebrew  language  and  literature 
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in  Rochester  Theological  Seminary  (Baptist),  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Dr.  Osgood,  who  is  now  seventy  years  old,  was  for  six  years  (1868-74) 
Old  Testament  professor  at  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  and  it  was 
directly  from  that  institution  that  he  went  to  the  corresponding  chair 
at  Rochester  in  1875,  which  he  has  filled  continuously  for  twenty-five 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Committee  which  coop- 
erated with  the  British  Committee  in  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament 
twenty  years  ago.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Osgood  may  now  find 
time  to  publish  in  permanent  form  the  results  of  his  archaeological 
studies,  which  are  of  much  value. 

The  frontispiece  of  this  number  is  a  reproduction  of  a  photo- 
graph of  the  Galilean  mountain  called  in  the  Arabic  Karn  Hattin,  or 
more  familiarly  known  in  English  as  the  Horns  of  Hattin.  Latin 
tradition  from  the  thirteenth  century  has  fixed  upon  this  mountain  as 
the  site  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.,  chaps.  5-7).  This  tradi- 
tion, however,  was  unknown  to  the  eastern  church,  and  there  is  not 
much  probability  that  it  is  correct.  Dr.  Plummer,  in  his  recent  Com- 
mentary on  Luke,  says  :  "  There  is  considerable  unanimity  as  to  the 
spot  where  the  sermon  was  delivered "  (p.  178),  a  statement  which 
seems  to  refer  to  Karn  Hattin.  Stanley  also  is  in  favor  of  this  tradi- 
tion {Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  368  f.);  and  there  are  other  scholars  who 
incline  to  the  same  opinion.  No  one  claims  that  the  identification  can 
be  proved  in  any  way.  The  other  view,  and  perhaps  the  more  probable 
one,  is  that  "  the  mountain  "  referred  to  in  Matt.  5  :  i  is  rather  the 
range  which  rises  to  the  west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  higher  land 
rather  than  a  particular  mountain  peak.  Karn  Hattin  is  a  round 
rocky  ridge  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  running  east  and  west, 
and  at  each  end  there  rises  a  small  cone  or  horn  which  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  the  picture.  The  hill  rises  only  30  to  60  feet  above 
the  plain  to  the  west,  but  on  the  east  toward  the  lake  the  descent  is 
almost  precipitous  300  to  400  feet.  It  was  on  this  hill  that  the  last 
battle  of  the  great  crusades  took  place  on  July  5,  1187  A.  D.  The 
Christians  had  fortified  this  spot,  and  were  attacked  by  the  Saracens 
under  Saladin.  The  hill  was  stormed  and  taken,  the  Christians  were 
routed,  and  the  long  effort  of  the  Frankish  power  to  take  possession  of 
Palestine  was  at  an  end. 


it3oolt  l^ebietDiS. 


Encyclopaedia  Biblica.     A    Critical  Dictionary   of    the  Literary, 
Political   and    Religious    History,   the  Archaeology,  Geog- 
raphy and  Natural    History  of  the  Bible.     Edited  by  Pro- 
fessor T.  K.    Cheyne,  M.A.,    D.D.,    and   J,   Sutherland 
Black,   M.A.,  LL.D.     Vol.  I,  A  to  D.     New  York  :  The 
Macmillan    Co.,    1899.     Pp.  xxviii  +  572.     Cloth,  $5;  full 
library  leather,  $7.50,  a  volume. 
It  is  now  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  this  great  biblical 
encyclopaedia,  which  is  to  be  completed  in  four  volumes,  was  originally 
projected   by   the   renowned    Old    Testament  scholar,    Professor    W. 
Robertson  Smith.    That  was  more  than  twelve  years  ago.    He  intended 
to  republish  from  the  Encyclop(zdia  Britannica,  ninth  edition,  the  large 
number  of  first-class  articles  on  biblical  subjects  which  were  therein 
contained,  so  supplemented  and  revised  as  to  make  a  complete  Bible 
dictionary.      In  September,  1892,  eighteen   months  before  his  death, 
but  after  his  health  had  broken  down,  he  committed  the  task  to  Pro- 
fessor Cheyne  and  Dr.  Black.     They  have  carried  it  forward  to  com- 
pletion, but  instead  of  reprinting  the  Britannica  articles  entire,  many 
of  them  have  been  rewritten,  and  those  retained  have  been  carefully 
revised ;  while  the  great   bulk   of  the    material    of    the   EncyclopcBdia 
Biblica  is  new,  original  work  by  some  of  the  best  scholars  in  England, 
Germany,  and  America. 

The    general  position    of  this    work    is  "uncompromisingly    pro- 
gressive ;"  it  is  intended  to  be 

"a  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible  as  illuminated  by  criticism  —  a  criti- 
cism which  identifies  the  cause  of  religion  with  that  of  historical  truth,  and, 
without  neglecting  the  historical  and  archaeological  setting  of  religion,  loves 
best  to  trace  the  growth  of  high  conceptions,  the  flashing  forth  of  new  intui- 
tions, and  the  development  of  noble  personalities,  under  local  and  temporal 
conditions  that  may  often  be,  to  human  eyes,  most  adverse The  sym- 
pathies of  the  editors  are,  upon  the  whole,  with  what  is  commonly  known  as 
•  advanced  *  criticism,  not  simply  because  it  is  advanced,  but  because  such 
criticism,  in  the  hands  of  a  circumspect  and  experienced  scholar,  takes 
account  of  facts  and  phenomena  which  the  criticism  of  a  former  generation 
overlooked  or  treated  superficially.  They  have  no  desire,  however,  to  'boy- 
cott' moderate  criticism An  'advanced'  critic  cannot  possibly  feel  any 
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arrogance  toward  his  more  '  moderate '  colleague,  for  probably  he  himself 
held,  not  very  long  ago,  views  resembling  those  which  the  'moderate'  critic 
holds  now,  and  the  latter  may  find  his  precautionary  investigations  end  in  his 
supporting,  with  greater  fulness  and  more  complete  arguments,  as  sound  the 
views  that  now  seem  to  him  rash"  (pp.  ix,  x). 

This  statement  by  the  editors  leaves  no  uncertainty  as  to  the 
general  attitude  of  the  work.  For  scholars,  and  for  well-trained 
students  of  the  Bible,  the  Encyclopcedia  Biblica  will  be  of  high  value, 
as  presenting  compactly  and  accurately  the  present  status  of  biblical 
criticism  "  at  the  front "  of  the  march  of  progress.  The  work  cuts 
entirely  loose  from  traditional  views  as  such,  nor  does  it  even  attempt 
to  mediate  between  the  traditional  and  the  advanced  position.  It  is 
for  those  who  have  learned  what  the  historical  and  literary  criticism  of 
the  Bible  is,  and  have  acquired  some  ability  and  experience  in  studying 
the  Bible  in  this  way.  It  stands,  therefore,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
Hastings  Bible  Dictionary,  which  aims  particularly  to  construct  a 
bridge  across  from  traditional  to  progressive  (not  "  advanced  ")  views. 
To  the  professional  Bible  student  we  recommend  the  thorough  study 
and  use  of  both  works ;  to  the  general  reader,  for  whom  even  one  dic- 
tionary will  be  a  large  undertaking,  we  recommend  the  Hastings 
Dictionary. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Biblica  is  the  attention  given 
to  textual  criticism,  particularly  in  the  Old  Testament  articles  ;  the 
variant  readings  of  the  manuscripts  and  versions  are  given  with  some 
fulness.  This  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  work  for  reference. 
Also  in  the  field  of  biblical  archaeology  the  treatment  is  frequently 
extended,  the  effort  being  to  make  these  articles  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible for  the  present  state  of  knowledge.  The  proportions  fixed  for  the 
length  of  treatment  given  to  the  various  departments  of  biblical  study 
included  in  the  work  are  in  the  main  good.  A  general  criticism,  how- 
ever, must  be  made  to  the  effect  that  the  New  Testament  has  frequently 
not  received  its  due.  In  many  of  the  articles  which  pertain  to  both 
Old  and  New  Testament  the  latter  is  scantily  treated.  The  exclu- 
sively New  Testament  articles  are  often  disproportionately  short;  <?.  g., 
the  article  upon  the  Corinthian  Epistles  occupies  but  8  columns,  and 
the  article  upon  Colossians  and  Ephesians  jointly  has  9,  [while  that 
upon  Canticles  has  14;  the  New  Testament  Canon  receives  but  7 
columns,  while  the  Old  Testament  Canon  receives  27  ;  the  article 
Apostle  receives  2  columns,  while  the  article  Chariot  receives  7.  In 
one  instance  the  New  Testament  is  favored,  for  the  article  Apocalypse 
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is  given  19  columns,  while  the  article  Daniel,  Book  of,  has  but  14. 
In  this  first  volume,  at  any  rate,  the  fact  that  Professor  Cheyne  is  an 
Old  Testament  scholar,  and  that  he  has  not  had  associated  with  him  in 
the  editorship  an  equally  strong  New  Testament  scholar,  has  made 
the  New  Testament  portion  of  the  Encyclopcsdia  somewhat  weak  and 
deficient.  One  observes  also  that  the  editors  have  gone  to  Germany 
for  the  most  important  portion  of  their  New  Testament  material  —  to 
Professors  Schmiedel,  von  Soden,  Bousset,  and  Julicher.  A  great  part 
of  the  Old  Testament  material  is  written  by  Professor  Cheyne  himself, 
but  here  also  foreign  scholars  have  contributed  much,  namely  Profes- 
sors Kamphausen,  Tiele,  Guthe,  Zimmern,  Benzinger,  Budde,  Marti, 
Gautier,  Noldeke,  and  Kosters. 

It  must  be  considered  a  radical  defect  in  the  EncyclopcEdia  Biblica 
that  the  editors  have  excluded  the  whole  field  of  biblical  theology. 
The  title  itself  is  an  offense  to  Professor  Cheyne,  who  says :  "  Systems 
of  prophetic,  Pauline,  Petrine,  Johannine  theology  have  had  their  day  ; 
it  is  perhaps  time  that  the  Bible  should  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  store- 
house of  more  or  less  competing  systems  of  abstract  thought"  (p.  xi). 
Well,  waiving  the  matter  of  a  name,  and  conceding  that  biblical  ideas 
are  not  so  systematic  as  has  often  been  maintained,  the  fact  is  still 
before  us  that  the  prophets,  Jesus,  and  the  apostles  have  given  some 
religious  ideas  and  teachings  which  are  quite  as  important  as  anything 
else  the  Bible  contains  ;  indeed,  some  scholars  find  these  religious 
ideas  and  teachings  the  most  important  part  of  the  Bible.  Of  course 
Professor  Cheyne  is  not  of  this  number,  or  he  could  not  have  omitted 
this  element  from  his  work.  It  is  altogether  to  the  credit  of  Dr.  Hast- 
ings that  he  made  biblical  theology  an  essential  part  of  his  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible;  that  the  articles  he  secured  for  this  department  were  far 
from  satisfactory  was  no  reason  why  the  EncyclopcBdia  Biblica  should 
not  secure  better  ones.  It  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  Professor 
Cheyne  alleges,  that  the  work  being  done  in  biblical  theology  is  not 
scholarly  or  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  achievements  of  archaeology 
and  political  and  literary  history.  Or  if  it  were  true,  the  contemp- 
tuous treatment  which  he  adopts  for  it  would  be  a  mistake.  The  rise 
and  development  of  the  thoughts  of  men  concerning  their  relation  to 
God,  to  one  another,  and  to  the  physical  world  about  them,  is  the  most 
interesting  and  most  valuable  element  in  history.  The  Hebrew-Jewish 
people  had  the  greatest  and  truest  apprehension  of  these  essential 
religious  truths,*  and  the  literature  which  we  speak  of  collectively  as 
the  Bible  gives  us  a  valuable  record  of  the  growth  of  these  supremely 
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important  ideas.  The  political,  literary,  and  archaeological  study  of 
the  Bible  is  valuable  primarily  in  so  far  as  it  helps  us  to  understand 
the  religio-ethical  ideas  of  this  race.  Then,  what  can  be  said  of  a  work 
upon  the  Bible  which  deliberately  excludes  this  whole  supreme  ele- 
ment ?     Must  it  not  be  called  a  torso  ? 

The  contents  of  Vol.  I  may  be  arranged  into  several  groups,  and 
some  detailed  consideration  of  them  may  be  given  : 

Old  Testament  History  and  Religion. — Of  the  many  articles,  long 
and  short,  which  fall  within  this  category  the  majority  are  the  work  of 
Professor  Cheyne.  Among  these  are  such  as  David,  Abraham,  Cain, 
Deluge  (in  part),  Ahab,  Azazel,  Cherub,  Ark  of  Covenant  (in  part), 
Abel,  Creation  (in  part),  and  Day  of  Atonement.  W.  E.  Addis  writes 
on  Aaron,  Absalom,  Altar,  Decalogue,  and  Balaam.  Both  writers 
occupy  much  space  with  critical  investigations  and  make  large  use  of 
critical  results.  Cheyne  contributes  a  great  amount  of  fresh  material 
dealing  with  the  text,  and  is  full  of  new  suggestions  and  conclusions 
which  will  require  much  discussion  before  they  can  be  regarded  as  cer- 
tainties. G.  F.  Moore's  articles  on  Asherah  and  Ashtoreth  leave  little  to  be 
desired.  N.  Schmidt  in  Covenant  has  given  us  one  of  the  most  thorough 
and  instructive  contributions  in  the  volume.  Its  results  are,  of  course, 
revolutionary  from  the  traditional  point  of  view.  Another  American 
contributor  is  M.  Jastrow,  Jr.,  on  the  subject  Canaanites.  To  Ben- 
zinger  has  been  assigned  Circumcision  and  part  of  Day  of  Atonement. 
Tiele  and  Kosters  in  Chedorlaomer  give  a  well-balanced  presentation 
of  the  facts  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn.  Zimmern  divides  with 
Cheyne  the  subjects  of  Deluge  and  Creation.  Here  as  in  the  other 
discussions  on  primitive  subjects  Cheyne  urges  vigorously  the  mythical 
theory.  The  deluge  is  a  transformed  ether-myth.  An  elaborate  treat- 
ment of  Clean  and  Unclean,  by  Simcox,  introduces  the  whole  subject  of 
holiness  in  the  Old  Testament.  Anointing,  by  Gray,  and  Cuttings  of 
the  Flesh,  by  Ball,  are  examples  of  large  space  given  to  important  archae- 
ological topics  often  treated  superficially  in  dictionaries.  Hogg  handles 
learnedly  the  tribes  Asher,  Benjamin,  and  Dan.  The  article  on  Chron- 
ology, by  Marti,  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  discussions  available  in 
English.  On  all  this  material  two  remarks  may  be  made:  (i)  All  the 
available  resources  of  biblical  scholarship  have  been  lavished  upon 
these  articles.  They  are  in  many  cases  treatises  in  petto,  condensing 
the  results  of  profound  investigation.  (2)  They,  therefore,  constitute 
this  book  a  work,  not  for  consultation,  but  for  study.  It  is  not  to  be 
recommended  to  the  ordinary  Bible   student   and  least  ^of  all   to  the 
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beginner.  Even  the  practiced  student  of  these  subjects  is  a  little  dis- 
mayed to  have  thrust  upon  his  attention  in  the  articles,  especially  in 
those  of  Professor  Cheyne,  new  hypotheses  supported  by  serious  argu- 
ments. If  this  is  what  a  Bible  dictionary  is  for,  then  here  is  the  ideal 
treatment  of  Old  Testament  history  and  religion. 

Geography  and  Archceology. — The  articles  on  geography  and  archae- 
ology naturally  occupy  large  space  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  very  short  and  their 
subjects  of  minor  importance,  no  pains  have  been  spared  apparently 
to  make  them  authoritative.  Much  of  the  work  in  these  fields  has 
been  done  by  the  principal  editor.  Of  the  140  signed  articles  which 
appear  in  the  first  300  columns  no  less  than  fifty-three  are  by  Professor 
Cheyne.  Not  a  few  of  the  geographical  contributions  are  supplied  by 
George  Adam  Smith,  and  some  by  Professor  Driver.  Many  of  the 
sections  are  the  work  of  two  or  more  contributors,  and  this  combina- 
tion of  talent  is  a  distinct  advantage.  Some  of  these  composite  articles 
are  the  result  of  additional  notes  made  to  original  drafts  by  Robertson 
Smith,  as  in  the  article  Aphek,  where  George  Adam  Smith  has 
brought  the  data  down  to  the  present  by  the  addition  of  facts  discov- 
ered since  the  former's  death.  In  other  cases  the  process  of  collabora- 
tion is  apparent,  as  in  many  of  the  articles  on  trees  and  fruit.  In 
nearly  all  cases  the  work  is  marked  by  extensive  and  careful  treatment. 
The  various  writers  have  evidently  spared  no  effort  to  make  their  con- 
tributions exhaustive  ;  and  yet  the  elaborate  system  of  abbreviations 
employed  permits  extraordinary  compression.  Such  articles  as 
Chariot,  Dance,  Agriculture,  Cooking,  Divination,  and  many  more  of 
the  sort,  are  very  rich  in  historical  and  archaeological  material,  illus- 
trating Old  Testament  usages  by  contemporary  customs. 

The  careful  attention  to  variant  readings  often  affords  surprising 
light  on  an  obscure  reference.  The  critical  method  is  applied  in  a 
thoroughgoing  manner,  as  in  the  article  Candlestick,  where  Cook,  fol- 
lowing Stade,  throws  out  the  reference  (i  Kings  7:49)  to  the  ten  lamp- 
stands  of  Solomon's  temple,  claiming  this  to  be  a  later  addition. 
Under  Behemoth,  Cheyne  rejects  the  ordinary  identification  of  levi- 
athan with  the  crocodile  and  behemoth  with  the  hippopotamus,  and 
finds  the  explanation  in  the  primitive  Babylonian  myths  of  which  so 
much  is  made  by  Gunkel.  The  leviathan  he  would  make,  first  the 
abyss  itself,  then  the  imaginary  monster  of  the  sea  ;  behemoth  a  corre- 
sponding land  creature.  Yet  the  writers  of  the  article  Crocodile  con- 
tend for  the  older  view,  which   appears   also   in    Hastings'  Dictionary . 
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On  Belial,  Cheyne  gives  the  substance  of  his  Expositor  articles  of  1895,. 
claiming  that  the  word  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  to  mean  {a)  the 
watery  abyss,  {b)  hopeless  ruin,  {c)  extreme  wickedness.  This  view 
goes  back  once  more  to  the  dragon  myth  of  the  Babylonians.  The 
article  Tower  of  Babel  agrees  with  Hommel  in  Hastings'  Dictionary 
in  identifying  it  with  the  tower  of  E-sagila,  now  Tel  Amran.  Under 
Apple,  Dr.  Post,  who  wrote  in  Hastings'  Dictionary,  is  corrected 
regarding  the  character  of  that  fruit.  An  interesting  treatment  is 
given  to  the  subject  of  color  as  an  element  in  the  artistic  life  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  dominant  colors  of  the  Bible  are  noted  in  detail. 
The  article  on  Diseases  is  very  unsatisfactory  because  of  its  brevity,  and 
even  the  promise  that  the  subject  is  to  be  resumed  under  Medicine 
does  not  compensate;  a  theme  so  important  as  this  ^should  have 
received  adequate  consideration.  Under  Bethel  the  mistake  of  the 
Revised  Version  in  hyphenating  the  name  is  noted. 

Old  Testament  Introduction. — The  more  important  articles  in  the 
field  of  Old  Testament  introduction  included  in  Vol.  I  are  those  on 
Amos,  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  Book  of  Daniel,  Apocrypha,  Book 
of  Baruch,  Canticles,  Books  of  Chronicles,  and  Deuteronomy.  A  most 
general  statement  to  be  made  concerning  these  articles  is  that  they  deal 
with  the  questions  involved  in  a  strong  and  thorough  way,  facing 
boldly  all  the  difficulties  and  endeavoring  to  consider  these  difficulties 
fi-om  fundamental  points  of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  they  abound  in 
bold  conjectures,  and  are  characterized  by  an  assurance  which  in 
many  cases  seems  hardly  well  grounded.  It  is  also  to  be^noted  that, 
fresh  and  original  as  the  treatment  seems  to  be,  it  nevertheless  shows 
evidence  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  mechanical  in  method  of 
treatment  and  in  expression.  This  is  not  intended  as  a  criticism  of  the 
admirable  analyses  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  articles  by  the  side- 
heads,  with  accompanying  numbers, which  together  form  a  real  contri- 
bution in  presentation  of  material. 

In  the  treatment  of  Amos  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  space  is 
given  to  the  setting  apart  of  those  passages  which  evidently  do  not 
form  a  part  of  the  original  book,  and  here  the  writer  (Cheyne)  adds 
little  or  nothing  to  what  had  already  been  stated.  On  the  basis  of  the 
material  which  remains,  Amos  is  described  as  a  strange  phenomenon, 
and  as  representing  an  entirely  new  type  of  prophecy.  The  old  view 
that  he  came  from  Judah  is  accepted,  and  the  original  prophecies  are 
assigned  to  the  years  765-750  B.  C.  This  date  satisfies  the  circumstance 
that  the  Israelites  seemed  to  have  no  apprehension  of  a  speedy  attack 
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from  Assyria,  and  also  the  general  sociological  background  of  the  book. 
The  general  division  of  the  book  into  three  portions — the  first  includ- 
ing chaps,  i  and  ii,  the  second  chaps,  iii-vi,  and  the  third  chaps,  vii— 
ix  —  is  satisfactory,  but  the  more  minute  analysis  of  the  second  part, 
namely,  chaps,  iii— vi,  into  ten  loosely  connected  passages  does  not 
seem  to  meet  the  facts.  The  artistic  side  of  the  prophecies  of  Amos 
has  evidently  not  received  full  consideration.  We  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Cheyne  in  supposing  it  to  be  inherently  difficult  and  contrary  to 
analogy  to  suppose  that  the  first  chapters  were  intended  for  readers 
rather  than  for  hearers,  nor  is  the  same  supposition  correct  in  reference 
to  chaps,  vii-ix,  which  contain  the  visions.  The  suggestion  that  the 
prophet  when  expelled  from  Bethel  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 
prepared  the  first  draft  of  the  book  which  was  later  to  bear  his  name, 
is  most  interesting  and  not  improbable.  This  pre-exilic  edition  would 
have  been  in  Isaiah's  hands  —  but  not  Hosea's,  since  in  all  proba- 
bility it  was  limited  to  circulation  in  Judea.  The  general  treatment  is 
strong,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  propositions  which  are  elabo- 
rated. While  both  as  writer  and  speaker  Amos  must  have  had 
models,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  preceded  him  men 
who  were  to  any  considerable  extent  prophets  of  his  own  type.  His 
originality  is  to  be  noted  particularly  in  the  fact  that  he  was  probably 
the  first  to  use  the  pen  in  aid  of  the  voice,  thus  following  the  example 
of  the  priests  who  even  at  this  early  time  had  reduced  the  legal  litera- 
ture to  writing.  His  expectation  concerning  Israel  was  essentially 
pessimistic,  for  he  had  no  other  thought  than  that  the  nation  would 
disappear.  This  grew  out  of  his  appreciation  of  the  unsound  religious 
condition  of  his  times,  and  this  in  turn  rested  upon  his  conception  of 
Jehovah.  His  God  was  the  sovereign  of  nature  and  of  nations,  and  he 
was  a  monotheist,  although  much  of  the  old  nationalistic  conception 
prevailed.  He  was  probably  familiar  with  the  ethico-religious  priestly 
laws,  contained  in  Exodus,  which  had  recently  appeared,  but  he  does 
not  appeal  to  them. 

The  treatment  of  Chronicles  is  particularly  clear  and  satisfactory. 
These  books  are  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  one  original  work, 
which  included  also  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  writer  lived  a  consider- 
able time  after  Ezra,  probably  about  300  B.  C.  The  great  difference  of 
the  treatment  of  history  found  in  Kings  and  in  Chronicles  rests  upon 
the  different  environments  out  of  which  the  books  were  produced  — 
Kings  coming  from  the  time  when  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  still  prevails 
(compare  Zechariah  i :  5  ff.).  Chronicles  from  the  time  when  the  center 
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of  religious  life  is  the  liturgical  service  of  the  sanctuary.  The  writer 
(Driver),  on  the  basis  of  William  Robertson  Smith,  ascribes  the  varia- 
tions between  Chronicles  and  Kings  to  the  assumption  "  that  the 
religious  institutions  of  his  time  must  have  existed  in  the  same  form 
in  old  Israel,"  and  works  out  the  application  of  this  to  the  attitude  of 
the  chronicler  as  touching  high  places  and  Levitical  choirs;  and  while, 
therefore,  the  chronicler  is  an  unimpeachable  witness  to  the  religious 
ideas  of  his  own  time,  his  testimony  with  regard  to  antiquity  may  not 
be  accepted  as  of  great  value.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
chronicler  in  his  additions  lays  great  stress  upon  the  doctrine  of  divine 
retribution,  and  represents  it  as  acting  immediately,  while  in  earlier 
times  the  justice  of  God  was  understood  to  find  execution  in  the 
course  of  history.  In  this  particular  the  chronicler  adopts  the  style  of 
the  Jewish  Midrash,  to  which  indeed  reference  is  made.  Another 
peculiarity  is  a  certain  tendency  to  exaggeration,  the  figures  of  the 
chronicler  being  of  a  thoroughly  unhistorical  character. 

The  article  on  Canticles,  written  by  Cheyne,  is  a  notable  one.  The 
name  of  the  book  as  adopted  is  "  Song  of  Songs,"  not  "  Canticles"  or 
"Song  of  Solomon."  Under  the  head  "Subject  of  the  Book,"  it  is 
maintained  that  to  treat  the  book  as  an  allegory  in  which  earthly  love 
is  represented  as  having  a  true  symbolic  resemblance  to  spiritual  love, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Hebraism,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  relation  between  Jehovah  and  his  people  is  represented  by  wed- 
lock, as  in  Hosea.  The  writer  maintains  that  "the  notion  implied 
by  the  prophetic  allegory  of  wedlock  is  not  that  of  free  inclination  on 
Israel's  part  toward  the  all-beautiful  one,  but  rather  of  an  obedience 
which  is  in  the  first  instance  the  condition  of  divine  protection,  though 
as  favors  multiply  and  the  essential  goodness  of  the  divine  commands 
appears  it  becomes  a  habit  and  a  passion."  The  origin  of  the  allegori- 
cal interpretation  is  ascribed  to  the  disposition  of  the  Jews  in  later  days 
when  what  had  formerly  been  used  as  an  expression  of  joy  must  now 
give  place  in  the  midst  of  gloom  to  something  of  a  sacred  character ; 
since  before  90  A.  D.  no  traces  of  the  allegorical  view  are  to  be  found, 
and  indeed  before  that  time  the  song  was  not  generally  quoted.  After 
a  full  discussion  of  the  poetical  form,  the  decision  is  reached  that  it  is 
not  a  drama,  but  a  bundle  of  loosely  connected  songs.  It  is  not 
dramatical  because  no  satisfactory  plot  has  yet  been  discovered,  and 
also  because  we  have  no  right  to  expect  a  Semitic  drama.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  a  drama  among  any  Semitic  people,  much  less  among  the 
Jews,  who  before  the  time  of  Herod  regarded  all  theatrical  performances 
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as  heathenish  practices.  Still  further,  the  Israelites  possessed  in  a  per- 
manent way  the  gift  of  lyric  poetry.  Their  festivities  were  made  up  in 
large  measure  of  singing  and  dancing.  It  is  better,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  our  writer,  to  understand  the  book  to  be  a  collection  of  inde- 
pendent songs  which  had  their  origin  in  connection  with  wedding 
festivities.  Survivals  of  these  festivities  are  to  be  found  even  now 
among  the  Syrians.  During  the  seven  days  after  the  wedding  the 
bridegroom  and  bride  played  the  parts  of  king  and  queen.  It  follows 
from  this  decision  that  whatever  unity  is  found  in  the  book  is  only 
apparent.  The  arguments  for  a  pre-exilic  date  are  found  to  be  inade- 
quate, while  the  position  of  the  book,  the  mention  of  Jerusalem  as  a 
place  of  beauty,  the  absence  of  archaisms,  the  importance  attached  to 
garden  cultivation,  all  point  to  a  post-exilic  date.  These  are  reinforced 
by  the  large  number  of  words  which  are  declared  to  be  of  late  origin. 
The  anthology  is,  therefore,  to  be  dated  from  the  time  of  one  of  the 
earlier  Ptolemies,  or  even  later.  In  summing  up  the  view  of  the  book 
from  this  standpoint,  it  is  suggested  that  it  reveals  a  very  pure  con- 
ception of  true  love  as  springing  out  of  a  free  inclination  of  one  man 
and  one  woman  and  rising  into  a  passionate  union  of  hearts.  It  also 
shows  a  genuine  love  of  nature.  Race-psychology,  it  is  suggested,  may 
obtain  something  of  importance  from  the  song,  especially  the  portions 
in  which  the  heroine  falls  into  confusion  between  dreamland  and 
reality.  It  further  indicates  that  there  were  times  and  seasons  in  the 
last  centuries  of  Israel's  history  in  which  legalism  could  not  crowd  out 
joyousness.  There  is,  however,  according  to  the  view  proposed, 
nothing  of  religious  value  in  the  book.  This  view  was  suggested  by 
Wetstein,  was  presented  in  popular  form  by  Budde  in  1894,  is  still  on 
trial  J  and,  while  much  may  be  urged  in  its  favor,  the  older  dramatic 
view  is  not  yet  to  be  set  aside.  The  field  is  open  for  someone  now  to 
show  the  weakness  of  the  new  view  and  the  strength  of  the  older  one. 
The  article  on  Deuteronomy  is  certainly  as  satisfactory  as  an  article 
on  the  subject  within  the  space  allotted  could  be  made,  and  it  is  a  source 
of  regret  that  larger  space  might  not  have  been  given  to  the  treatment 
of  what  is  confessedly  the  key  to  the  whole  subject  of  Old  Testament 
criticism.  The  writer.  Professor  Moore,  agrees  with  the  view,  now  almost 
universally  held,  that  the  original  Deuteronomy  was  first  brought  to 
light  in  the  days  of  Josiah.  Space  does  not  here  permit  a  presentation 
of  the  details  of  this  treatment.  Deuteronomy  is  represented  as  the 
prophetic  law-book  and  as  an  embodiment  of  the  ideals  of  the  prophets, 
so  far  as  these  relate  to  institutions  and  laws.     Its  dominant  idea  is 
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monotheism,  and  Jehovah  is  to  be  worshiped,  not  "  at  many  sanctuaries, 
but  at  one  only,  in  the  place  where  he  chooses  to  fix  his  name."  Love 
of  Israel  by  Jehovah  and  of  Jehovah  by  Israel  is  the  essential  element  in 
the  book.  The  relation,  however,  between  Jehovah  and  Israel  is  not  a 
relation  determined  by  nature,  and  therefore  indissoluble.  It  is  rather 
a  moral  relation,  which  has  its  origin  in  Jehovah's  choice  of  Israel  to  be 
his  people.     Everywhere  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  prevails. 

Assyria  and  Babylonia. —  It  is  very  gratifying  to  a  student  of  Assy- 
rian to  see  the  important  position  given  to  Assyrian  in  the  lexicons  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  biblical  encyclopaedias.  In  this  volume 
we  have  references  to  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  on  every  page, 
touching  the  legendary  and  historical  texts ;  chronology,  personal  and 
geographical  names,  institutions,  customs,  rites,  etc.  The  contributors 
have  not  hesitated  through  any  false  conservatism  to  accept  the  latest 
results  of  the  critical  schools.  Many  of  the  explanations  cannot  be 
accepted  as  final.  Great  fairness  has  been  shown,  however,  in  present- 
ing the  different  views  held  and  in  adding  a  very  good  bibliography. 
Reference  can  be  made  only  to  a  few  articles.  Those  on  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  by  Mr.  L.  W.  King,  of  the  British  Museum,  are  splendid 
examples  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  topical  form.  For  illustration 
one  may  note  the  contents  of  the  chapter  on  Babylonia  :  Names  and 
Description  (sees.  1-4),  Language  and  Script  (sees.  5-9),  Decipher- 
ment and  Excavation  (sees.  10-14),  Architecture  and  Art  (sees.  15-18), 
Literature  and  Science  (sees.  19-24),  Religion,  Augury,  etc.  (sees. 
25-34),  Mythology  and  Legend  (sees.  35,  36),  Chronology  (sees. 
37-39),  Historical  Periods  (sec.  40),  Early  Semitic  Kingdoms  (sees. 
41,  42),  Sumerian  Kingdoms  (sees.  43-47),  Ur,  etc.  (sees.  48-52), 
Babylon  (sees.  53-70),  Dynasties  II-VIII  (sees.  56-62),  Nabonassar 
(sec.  63),  Assyrian  Suzerainty  (sec.  64),  Neo-Babylonian  Empire  (sees. 
65-70),  Bibliography  (sec.  71),  with  a  large  map.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  articles  Babylon,  by  T.  G.  Pinches ;  Calah,  Car- 
chemish,  and  Chaldee,  by  C.  H.  W.  Johns. 

New  Testament  History. — The  two  articles  of  special  importance  are 
those  upon  New  Testament  Chronology  and  the  Council  of  Jerusalem. 
The  former  is  by  H.  von  Soden,  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  who  also  contributes  the  articles  on  Annas 
and  Caiaphas,  and  Aretas  ;  the  latter  is  by  P.  W.  Schmiedel,  professor  of 
New  Testament  exegesis  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  who  also  contributes 
the  articles  on  ApoUos,  Barabbas,  Barnabas,  Christian,  Name  of,  Com- 
munity of  Goods,  and  Cornelius.     The  remaining  articles  of  larger 
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interest  are  :  Abomination  of  Desolation,  by  Professor  T.  K.  Cheyne 
(Oxford) ;  Antichrist,  by  Professor  W.  Bousset  (Gottingen) ;  Demons 
(N.  T.),  by  Professor  John  Massie  (Oxford)  ;  and  Dispersion,  by  Pro- 
fessor Hermann  Guthe  (Leipzig). 

The  subject  of  New  Testament  Chronology  is  treated  in  better  pro- 
portion here  than  in  the  Hastings  Bible  Dictionary,  20  columns  in  the 
former  (Old  Testament  27  columns)  to  46  columns  in  the  latter.  But 
for  this  special  topic  one  of  course  misses  the  more  exhaustive  discus- 
sion. The  dates  reached  by  Professor  von  Soden  are :  (i)  For  the  life 
of  Jesus,  birth  c.  4  B.  C.  (?)  ;  beginning  of  public  work,  c.  28  or  29 
A.  D. ;  death,  30  A.  D.  The  public  ministry  was,  therefore,  confined 
to  one  year ;  the  passover  of  John  2  :  1 3  is  retained  (though  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  temple  is  removed  to  the  final  passover,  in  accordance  with 
the  synoptics) ;  John  5  :  i  is  Pentecost ;  6:4=7:2,  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles; 10:22,  the  feast  of  Dedication;  13:1  ff.,  the  final  passover. 
Luke's  census  datum  (2  :  i  ff.)  and  the  birth  at  Bethlehem  are  regarded 
as  misconceptions  of  the  historical  facts.  (2)  For  the  apostolic  age, 
the  south-Galatian  theory  is  adopted.  Gal.  2  :  i-io  is  identified  with 
Acts  11:30  and  15:1-35,  and  the  event  placed  before  the  first 
missionary  journey.  Between  the  earlier  and  later  scheme  of  dates 
for  the  life  of  Paul,  turning  about  the  accession  of  Festus,  Professor 
von  Soden  does  not  decide,  but  uses  a  double  set  of  dates,  the  Jerusa- 
lem arrest  of  Paul  falling  either  in  54  or  58  A.  D.  He  thinks  it 
probable  that  Paul  was  put  to  death  at  the  end  of  the  first  Roman 
imprisonment ;  but  if  not  at  that  time,  then  in  the  Neronian  persecution 
of  64  A.  D.  He  adopts  the  theory,  now  gaining  currency,  that  the 
pastoral  epistles  contain  genuine  fragments  of  Pauline  letters.  Pro- 
fessor von  Soden's  chronological  conclusions  depart  considerably,  and 
for  the  length  of  Jesus'  public  ministry  depart  radically,  from  current 
views  ;  they  differ  greatly  also  from  Mr.  Turner's  conclusions  in  the 
corresponding  article  of  the  Hastings  Bible  Dictionary.  A  discussion 
of  these  views  is  not,  however,  possible  in  this  connection. 

It  is  an  improvement  over  the  Hastings  Bible  Dictionary  that  a 
separate  article  (11  columns)  is  given  to  the  Council  of  Jerusalem. 
Professor  Schmiedel  says  "it  is  quite  impossible  to  deny  the  identity 
of  the  events  related  in  Gal.  2:1-10  and  Acts  15:1-35;"  but  he 
differs  with  von  Soden  in  regarding  the  visit  of  Acts  1 1  :  30  as  mis- 
placed from  its  true  connection  with  Acts  21:17.  The  facts  concern- 
ing the  council  must  be  derived  primarily  from  Paul,  in  Gal.  2  :  i-io. 
The  chief  features  of  Schmiedel's  interpretation  agree  with  those  of 
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Weizsacker,  McGiffert,  and  others,  and  are  quite  surely  correct ;  excep- 
tion may  be  taken,  however,  to  some  points,  as  that  the  division  of 
territory  between  Paul  and  Peter  was  rigidly  ethnographic,  and  that 
the  prohibitions  attached  to  the  decision  of  the  council  in  15  :  29  are 
unhistorical  (although  the  difficulty  involved  in  this  passage  must  be 
fairly  faced).  The  struggle  of  the  three  parties  to  the  Council,  the 
Judaizing  Christians,  the  original  apostles,  and  Paul ;  the  ultimate 
concession  by  the  original  apostles  of  Paul's  main  contention  that 
Gentile  Christians'  should  be  free  from  the  Jewish  law;  and  the 
inevitable  sequel  at  Antioch  in  which  Paul  found  it  necessary  for  the 
unity  of  Christendom  to  break  with  Peter,  and  even  Barnabas,  in 
insisting  that  ceremonial  barriers  between  Jewish  Christians  and 
Gentile  Christians  be  removed,  are  clearly  expounded. 

Of  the  other  articles  there  is  small  room  to  speak.  Guthe's  Dis- 
persion is  an  excellent  treatment  of  Judaism  outside  of  Palestine, 
with  a  good  bibliography.  Schmiedel's  article  Christian,  Name  of, 
is  an  elaborate  discussion  which  carries  one  through  the  whole  matter 
of  the  Christian  persecutions  in  the  first  century.  The  tradition  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  designation  "  Christians,"  which  has  been  preserved 
in  Acts  II  :  26,  and  its  original  use  in  the  situation  described  in  Acts 
26:28,  are  doubted;  the  name  was  of  course  constructed  by  the 
Gentiles,  after  their  well-known  method  {e.g.,  Herodians),  but  probably 
not  before  the  close  of  the  first  century,  when  the  followers  of  Jesus 
began  to  be  persecuted  simply  because  they  were  such.  The  article  upon 
Cornelius,  also  by  Professor  Schmiedel,  is  a  vigorous  critical  article, 
in  which  the  general  historicity  of  Acts  10:  i  — 11:  18  is  suspected, 
because  of  an  alleged  inconsistency  with  the  development  of  Gentile 
Christianity  as  portrayed  by  Paul  in  his  epistles,  as  well  as  by  Acts 
i5:i~35-  The  article  Community  of  Goods  presents  a  new  and 
interesting  analytical  theory,  but  with  the  usual  conclusion  as  to  the 
phenomenon  itself ;  and  the  article  Demons  (N.  T.)  shows  how  the 
Jews  in  Jesus'  day  shared  with  other  peoples  an  elaborate  demonology, 
which  Jesus  did  not  undertake  to  correct. 

New  Testament  Introduction. — The  articles  Apocalyptic  Literature 
and  Apocalypse  contain  much  of  the  best  work  in  the  volume.  The  for- 
mer, by  Professor  Charles,  is  a  model  of  method  and  compactness.  Its 
general  plan  of  combining  in  one  article  a  complete  presentation  of  the 
material  is  thoroughly  satisfactory,  and  enables  the  reader  to  get  at  the 
very  heart  of  a  literature  the  importance  of  which  is  being  daily  more 
appreciated  by  biblical    scholars.     This   general   article,   however,   is 
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apparently  to  do  duty  for  the  entire  literature,  and  this  we  regard  as  a 
distinct  loss.  As  a  brief  introduction  a  couple  of  pages  may  be  sufficient 
on  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  for  example,  but  for  a  complete  presentation  of 
such  an  important  book  we  should  have  larger  treatment.  Professor 
Bousset's  article  upon  the  Apocalypse  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  exam- 
ples of  introduction  to  be  found.  In  fact,  if  any  criticism  were  to  be 
passed  upon  it,  it  would  be  that  too  much  space  is  given  to  the  history  of 
the  book  in  the  church,  when  so  little  space  is  given  to  other  articles  of 
the  New  Testament.  Professor  Bousset  holds  that  the  person  who  wrote 
the  book,  if  any  John,  was  the  mysterious  John  the  Presbyter,  yet,  on 
the  whole,  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  not  even  he  is  its  author,  but 
rather  that  the  book,  together  with  the  gospel  and  epistles  of  John,  are 
from  a  "school."  So  far  as  the  nature  of  the  book  is  concerned, 
Professor  Bousset  naturally  restates  his  own  views  given  in  his  com- 
mentary, and  holds  that  it  was  written  close  to  the  end  of  the 
first  century.  The  analysis  of  the  book  is  very  complete,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  throws  no  little  emphasis  upon  the  legend  Nero 
Redivivus  and  the  creation  myths  of  Gunkel. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  considered  by  Professor  Schmiedel. 
The  article  must  be  classed  as  radical,  so  far  as  the  question  of  authen- 
ticity is  concerned.  Professor  Schmiedel  does  not  believe  that  the 
author  of  the  "we "-sections  wrote  the  book  of  Acts  as  it  now  stands, 
but  that  it  is  later  than  Josephus,  dating  probably  from  105-130  A.  D. 
Such  a  conclusion  seems  to  be  untenable,  resting  as  it  does  upon  the 
familiar  alternative  thus  stated  by  Professor  Schmiedel :  "The  author 
contradicts  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  so  categorically  that,  if  we  assume 
his  identity  with  the  eyewitness  who  writes  in  the  first  person,  we  are 
compelled  to  adopt  one  of  two  courses  :  we  must  either  make  Galatians 
non-Pauline,  or  pronounce  the  writer  of  Acts  as  a  whole  to  be  a 
tendency-writer  of  the  most  marked  character,  hardly  less  so  than  a 
post-apostolic  author  who  should  have  simply  invented  the  '  we  '-sec- 
tions." The  basis  for  this  sharp  alternative,  beyond  that  given  in  our 
quotation,  is  stated  by  Professor  Schmiedel  in  sixteen  lines.  With  all 
due  regard  for  the  profound  learning  which  the  author  shows  in  his 
further  discussion,  covering  nine  pages,  we  venture  to  hold  that  a  very 
large  critical  pyramid  is  being  made  to  stand  upon  a  very  small  critical 
point.  That  the  Acts  contained  documents,  that  the  first  twelve  chap- 
ters are  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  anecdotes  and  teachings,  that  it  is 
possible  to  trace  the  author  in  his  production  of  some  of  the  speeches  — 
all  this  is  susceptible  of  proof ;  but  to  prove  that  this  author  is  not  the 
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author  of  the  "we  "-sections,  we  venture  to  believe,  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished.  It  would  seem  to  us,  further,  that  Professor  Schmiedel's 
critique  of  Blass  is  capital,  but  that  his  nineteenth  section  upon  the 
"religious  value  of  Acts"  is  very  close  to  unconscious  humor. 

Ecclesiastical  Articles. —  The  articles  which  pertain  to  church  govern- 
ment and  institutions,  Apostle,  Baptism,  Bishop,  Church,  Deacon,  are 
all  written  by  the  same  person.  Dr.  J.  Armitage  Robinson,  canon 
of  Westminster.  The  interpretation  of  these  matters  is  that  of  the 
established  church  of  England,  as  one  might  expect.  It  is  next  to 
impossible,  at  the  present  time,  for  any  writer  upon  ecclesiastical  subjects 
to  get  outside  of  the  circle  of  ideas  in  which  he  has  been  brought  up. 

The  typographical  features  of  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica  are  quite 
different  from,  and  in  some  respects  better  than,  those  of  the  Hastings 
dictionary.  The  type  page  of  the  two  works  is  practically  the  same 
size,  and  the  number  of  words  to  the  page  is  almost  exactly  the  same. 
The  main  difference  is  that  the  Cheyne  work  uses  a  smaller  leaded 
"old  style"  type  where  the  Hastings  work  uses  a  larger  solid  "modern" 
type.  Both  works  use  two  sizes  of  type ;  the  Cheyne  small  size  is  also 
printed  solid,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  material,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Hastings  work,  is  in  this  size  of  type.  The  most  strik- 
ing typographical  feature  of  the  Encyclopcedia  is  the  blackface  inset 
heads,  several  to  each  page,  which  beautifully  mark  off  and  index  the 
materia]  throughout.  The  columns  are  numbered  instead  of  the  pages. 
It  was  a  commendable  innovation  in  English  religious  book-making 
to  drop  the  "St."  from  the  names  of  the  apostles  and  other  New 
Testament  characters.  The  bibliographical  section  at  the  close  of 
many  of  the  articles  is  all  that  one  could  wish,  but  no  small  number  of 
the  articles  are  deficient  in  this  matter  ;  in  some  important  cases  there 
is  no  statement  of  the  literature  at  all.  The  only  illustrations  which 
appear  in  the  volume  are  in  the  two  articles  Agriculture  and  Chariot ; 
none  are  given  in  the  article  Dress.  One  two-page  map  is  given  of 
Syria,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia  ;  there  are  two  smaller  uncolored  maps 
of  Babylon  and  Damascus. 

The  Editors. 
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Palmer,  A.  S.     Jacob  at  Bethel :  the  Vision,  the  Stone,  the  Anointing.     An 
essay  in  comparative  religion.     Studies  on  Biblical  Subjects.     London : 
David  Nutt,  1899.     Pp.  187.     2s.  6d.,  net. 
A  scholarly  and  valuable  piece  of  work  in  the  comparative  study  of  religious 

customs  and  ideas,  not  too  technical  for  the  general  reader.     From  such  studies  much 

assistance  is  gained  in  understanding  historically  some  of  the  prominent  features  of 

the  Hebrew  religion. 

Peters,  N.  Beitrage  zur  Text  und  Literarkritik  sowie  zur  Erklarung  der 
Biicher  Samuel.     Freiburg  :  Herder,  1899.     Pp.  xi4-235.     M.  5. 

Benzinger,  L  Die  Biicher  der  Konige.  Martt s Kurzer  Hand-Commentar. 
Freiburg:  Mohr,  1899.     Pp.  xxiv-f-217.     M.  5. 

Holzhey,  Carl.  Das  Buch  der  Konige.  Untersuchung  seiner  Bestandtheile 
und  seines  litterarischen  und  geschichtlichen  Charakters.  Munchen  : 
Lentner,  1899.     Pp.  63.     M.  1.40. 

♦Barnes,  W.  E.  The  Books  of  Chronicles  :  With  maps,  notes,  and  intro- 
duction. Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1899.     Pp.  xxxvi +  303.     $1. 

*Cheyne,  T.  K.    The  Christian  Use  of  the  Psalms.    London  :  Isbister  &  Co., 

1899.  Pp.  273.     5s. 

Jeffreys,  Letitia  D.     The  Unity  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah:  linguistic  and 
other  evidence  of  the  undivided  authorship.     London :  George  Bell  & 
Sons,  1899.     Pp.  xiv  +  56.     2S.  6d.,  net. 
A  brief  attempt  to  sustain  the  traditional  view  of  the  prophecies  grouped  under 

the  name  of  Isaiah,  against  evidence  which  seems  to  the  great  body  of  modem  scholars 

to  prove  conclusively  the  multiple  authorship  of  this  material. 

Happel,  Otto.     Das  Buch  des  Propheten  Habackuk.     Wurzburg :  Gobel, 

1900.  Pp.  71.     M.  2. 

articles. 

Black,  Armstrong.     Joseph  :  an  Ethical  and  Biblical  Study,  IL     Expositor, 
February,  1900,  pp.  111-21. 

PrAsek,  J.  V.  On  the  Question  of  the  Exodus,  L  Expository  Times,  Feb- 
ruary, 1900,  pp.  205-8. 
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Gray,  G.  Buchanan.  The  Nazirite.  Journal  of  Theological  Studies, 
January,  1900,  pp.  201-11. 
In  this  useful  reexamination  of  the  matter  of  the  Nazirite  in  Jewish  history  the 
writer  calls  attention  to  the  considerable  differences  between  the  Nazirite  as  described 
in  pre-exilic  sources  and  the  Nazirite  as  known  to  us  from  post-exilic  sources.  The 
pre-exilic  Nazirite  did  not  take  upon  himself  a  vow,  he  was  a  Nazirite  for  life,  his 
hair  was  never  cut,  he  could  not  lose  his  Naziritic  standing  by  the  pollution  of  contact 
with  dead  bodies,  he  was  not  required  to  abstain  from  all  the  products  of  the  vine  and 
from  all  intoxicants,  and  as  he  was  a  Nazirite  for  life  he  made  no  terminal  offerings. 
The  post-exilic  Nazirite  was  the  reverse  of  all  these  things.  He  entered  with  a  vow 
into  the  Nazirite  ceremony ;  this  ceremony  occupied  most  often  a  period  of  thirty  days, 
and  was  assumed  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  when  persons  were  overtaken  with 
illness  or  other  distress ;  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony  the  Nazirite's  hair  was  cut ;  if 
during  the  period  of  the  ceremony  the  Nazirite  was  defiled  by  contact  with  a  dead 
body,  the  person  could  begin  again  (Numb.  6  :  9-12) ;  the  Nazirite,  while  his  vow  was 
upon  him,  was  required  to  abstain  from  all  the  products  of  the  vine  and  intoxicants ; 
and  the  Naziritic  period  was  terminated  by  an  offering  which  was  the  fundamental 
element  in  the  whole  performance.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  a  fusion  and 
a  development  of  certain  religious  customs  under  a  single  title,  and  this  fusion  appears 
in  the  post-exilic  law  of  the  Nazirite  as  found  in  Numbers,  chap.  6.  The  tracing  of  this 
union  and  growth  cannot  be  clearly  accomplished. 

Berlin,  M.     Notes  on  Genealogies  of  the  Tribe  of  Levi  in  Chronicles,  chaps. 
23-26.     Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1900,  pp.  291-8. 

Schick,  Conrad.     The  Rose  of  Jericho,  Eccles.  24:  14.     Pal.  Expl.  Fund 
Quarterly  Statement,  January,  1900,  pp.  63-5. 

Paton,  L.  B.     The  Origin  of  the  Prophetic  Teaching.     Hartford  Seminary 
Record,  February,  1900;  pp.  89-116. 

The  phenomena  of  the  prophetical  books  may  be  classed  in  two  main  groups : 
those  which  seem  to  indicate  a  divine  origin  of  the  prophetical  teaching,  and  those 
which  seem  to  indicate  a  human  origin.  Among  the  facts  which  point  to  a  divine 
origin  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  prophetic  doctrine  ;  other 
facts  are  the  fulfilled  predictions  ;  and  a  third  evidence  is  found  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  prophets  themselves.  Among  the  facts  which  seem  to  point  to  a  human  origin 
of  the  prophetic  teaching  are  these  :  The  language  of  each  of  the  prophets  is  pecu- 
liar to  himself ;  the  rational  origin  of  the  prophets'  convictions  appears  in  their  con- 
stant appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  nation ;  the  prophets  show  a  constant  dependence 
upon  the  early  history  of  Israel,  upon  the  writings  of  their  predecessors,  and  upon  the 
thought  and  events  of  their  times ;  their  teaching  is  dependent  upon  their  own  personal 
experience ;  their  unfulfilled  predictions  point  to  a  natural,  human  origin  of  certain 
elements  of  their  teaching ;  and  the  personal  activity  of  the  prophets  in  the  produc- 
tion of  their  teaching  is  shown  by  the  different  views  that  they  hold  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  future  will  unfold.  A  true  theory  of  prophetic  inspiration  must  affirm  a 
union  of  divine  with  human  activity. 

KOnig,    Ed.      Zur    neuesten    Sirachlitteratur.       Theologische    Rundschau, 
Heft  I,  1900,  pp.  x-9. 
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SCHECHTER,  S.  The  British  Museum  Fragments  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of 
Ben  Sira.     Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1900,  pp.  266-72. 

Backer,  W.  Notes  on  the  Cambridge  Fragments  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of 
Ben  Sira.     Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1900,  pp.  272-90. 

Blau,  Ludwig.  Dr.  Ginsburg's  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Jewish 
Quarterly  Review,  January,  1900,  pp.  217-54. 

Ward,  W.  H.  Light  from  Archaeology  on  the  Hittites  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    Homiletic  Review,  February,  1900,  pp.  111-15. 

K5NIG,  Ed.  On  the  Habiri  Question.  Expository  Times,  February,  1900, 
pp.  238-40. 

OoRT,  H.  Jubileen.  (A  review  of  Singer's  "Das  Buch  der  Jubilaen.") 
Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  January,  1900,  pp.  1-36. 

BoHN,  F.  Die  Bedeutung  des  Buches  der  Jubilaen.  Theologische  Studien 
und  Kritiken,  Heft  2,  1900,  pp.  167-84. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

BOOKS. 

Grawert,  Friedr,ich.     Die  Bergpredigt  nach  Matthaeus  auf  ihre  aussere 

und  innere  Einheit.     Marburg:  Elwert,  1900.     Pp.77.     M.  2. 
Blyth,  F.  C.     The  Parable  of  the  Great  Supper :  an  exposition  critical  and 

practical.  London:  Rivingtons,  1899.  Pp.  viii  +  292.  5s. 
The  author,  who  is  himself  a  minister,  wishes  to  see  a  better  class  of  sermons 
preached  in  the  churches,  and  rightly  holds  that  one  important  step  toward  this  is  a 
more  faithful  preaching  of  the  gospel  itself  as  found  in  the  evangelic  records.  This 
work  is  an  effort  to  realize  the  ideal  of  expository  preaching,  and  a  good  measure  of 
success  has  been  attained. 
Schultze,    Martin.      Grammatik   der   aramaischen    Muttersprache   Jesu. 

Berlin:  S.  Calvary  &  Co.,  1899.     Pp.  87.     M.  2.40. 
♦Bartlet,  J.  Vernon.     The  Apostolic  Age :  its  life,  doctrine,  worship  and 

polity.     Ten  Epochs  of  Church  History.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 

Sons,  1899.     Pp.  xliv  +  542.     $2,  net. 
Robinson,  A.  W.     The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians.     Churchman's 

Bible.  London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  1899.  Pp.  133.  is.  6d.,  net. 
This  little  book  is  one  of  a  series  prepared  for  the  general  'reader,  to  aid  him  in 
the  practical  and  devotional  study  of  the  letter  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians.  It  is  a  sort 
of  primer  in  its  conception,  its  method,  and  its  contents.  Nevertheless,  it  is  genuinely 
good.  It  is  scholarly,  it  is  true  in  its  interpretation,  it  is  helpful  in  its  spirit.  There 
is  nothing  of  its  size  that  is  so  good  and  so  useful  to  the  simple  Bible  reader,  to  whom 
we  heartily  "commend  it. 
Jeffrey,  James.     The  Gospel  of    Paul    the   Gospel   of    Jesus.     London : 

Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier,  1899.     Pp.  149.     3s.  6d. 
The  purpose  is  to  show  how  Paul's  teaching  "  harmonizes  "  with  Jesus'  teaching, 
to  trace  the  gospel  in  Paul's  epistles,  and,  if  possible,  to  restore  Paul  to  that  measure 
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of  appreciation  which  he  received  before  the  recent  new  appreciation  of  Jesus.  That 
the  essence  of  Paul's  teaching  was  the  gospel  few  would  deny ;  the  practical  religious 
and  moral  life  which  Paul  enjoined  was  substantially  that  which  Jesus  had  set  forth 
as  the  ideal.  On  the  other  hand,  a  comparison  of  Paul's  letters  with  the  gospels  shows 
that  the  harmony  was  one  of  substance  rather  than  of  form.  It  should  not  be  con- 
sidered strange  if  men  prefer  to  receive  their  Christianity  directly  from  Christ  rather 
than  at  second-hand  through  Paul.  Why  is  it  that  some  people  object  to  giving  Jesus 
the  supreme  place  in  Christianity,  Paul  a  secondary  place  ?  Paul  emphatically  and 
always  insisted  upon  a  recognition  of  that  relation  of  himself  to  his  Master. 

Feine,  Paul.     Das  gesetzesfreie  Evangelium  des  Paulus,  nach  seinem  Wer- 

degang  dargestellt.     Leipzig  :  Hinrichs,  1899.     Pp.  232.     M.  5. 
Nestle,   Eberhard.        Einfiihrung    in    das  griechische    Neue  Testament. 
Zweite,  vermehrte   und   verbesserte  Auflage.     Mit    10  Handschriften- 
Tafeln.      Gottingen :    Vandenhoeck   und    Ruprecht,   1899.      Pp.  288. 
M.  4.40. 
The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in   1897,  and  contained  but   129   pages. 
This  new  edition  is  nearly  twice  as  large,  by  the  increase  of  the  material  throughout. 
JDr.  Nestle  is  one  of  the  best  textual  critics  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  this  handbook  is  without  question  the  best  small  work  upon  the  subject 
which  we  now  have.     It  treats  of  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  text,  the  principles 
and  method  of  textual  criticism,  the  material  of  New  Testament  textual  criticism,  and 
then  gives  a  text-critical  treatment  of  a  large  number  of  passages  where  the  variant 
readings  make  difficult  problems.     This  is  a  volume  which  should  be  translated  into 
English,  so  that  its  usefulness  might  be   extended  generally  in   Great  Britain  and 
America. 
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Beardslee,  C.  S.    Christ's  Estimate  of  Himself.    Hartford  Seminary  Record, 

February,  1900,  pp.   117-34.  ' 

SCHWARTZKOPFF,  PAUL.     Einlge  Bemerkungen  zur  wahrhaft  geschichtlichen 

Methode  in  der  Erforschung  des  Lebensbildes  Christi.      Theologische 

Studienund Kritiken,  Heft  2,  1900,  pp.  284-303, 
Sanday,  W.     a  New  Work  on  the  Parables.    (Jiilicher's  Gleichnisreden,  zwei 

Bande.)  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  ]2in.\X3.ry,  1900,  pp.  161-80. 
Professor  Jiilicher,  of  Marburg,  has  here  made  an  important  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture upon  the  parables  of  Jesus.  In  penetrative  grasp  and  strength  it  surpasses  the 
English  works  upon  this  subject  by  Trench  and  Bruce.  The  main  principle  which 
is  here  insisted  upon  is  that  each  parable  teaches  one  lesson,  and  only  one  ;  that  this 
lesson  was  originally  simple  and  fundamental,  resulting  from  the  parable  as  a  whole 
rather  than  from  an  analysis  of  the  parable  or  a  minute  examination  of  its  parts.  This 
principle  of  parabolic  interpretation  is  so  true  and  so  necessary  that  the  general  effect 
of  Jiilicher's  work  will  be  useful.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Sanday  has  a  great  deal  to  say 
against  the  work.  He  thinks  Jiilicher  has  written  a  great  deal  too  much,  and  advises 
him  to  rewrite  the  work  to  one-third  the  present  size,  telling  him  that  it  would  thus  be 
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greatly  improved.  One  would  not  have  expected  Dr.  Sanday  to  be  so  ungracious,  nor 
to  have  indulged  so  freely  as  he  has  done  in  unsympathetic  fault-finding.  There  is 
bitterness  in  the  rivalry  between  British  and  German  scholars,  of  which  Professor  Ram- 
say has  made  us  uncomfortably  conscious.  But  it  is  surprising  that  Professor  Sanday 
should  also  show  the  same  animus  in  discussing  this  really  great  German  work.  Some 
of  Julicher's  views  he  does  not  agree  with,  e.  g.,  Jiilicher's  finding  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  parables  of  the  sower  and  of  the  tares,  as  given  in  Matthew  (chap.  13),  repre- 
sents rather  the  apostolic  than  Jesus'  own  conception  of  the  teaching  therein  contained ; 
also  Jiilicher's  opinion  that  the  gospels  misconceive  the  true  nature  and  intent  of  the 
parables  when  they  in  the  same  connection  represent  them  as  used  by  Jesus  to  conceal 
rather  than  to  illuminate  his  teaching.  On  these  points  there  is  room  for  difference  of 
opinion.  Dr.  Sanday  may  be  right  —  or  wrong.  In  either  case  one  sincerely  regrets 
that  he  could  not  have  given  the  work  an  impartial  review,  free  from  national  and 
scholarly  bias.     Jiilicher's  work  on  the  parables  will  become  a  classic. 

Ramsay,  W.  M.  Why  Nazareth  was  Chosen  as  Christ's  Home.  Sunday 
School  Times,  February  10,  igoo,  pp.  82,  83. 

BuRKiTT,  F.  C.  On  Mark  15  :  34  in  Codex  Bobiensis  ;  on  the  Baptismal  Rite 
in  the  Canons  of  Hippolytus  ;  the  Original  Language  of  the  Acts  of 
Judas  Thomas.  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  January,  1900,  pp. 
278-90. 

Lake,  K.  The  Text  of  Codex  -^  in  Mark.  Journal  of  Theological  Studies, 
January,  1900,  pp.  290-92. 
We  may  say  with  some  confidence  that  in  this  codex  of  the  gospel  of  Mark  we 
have  a  pre-Syrian  text  of  which  the  basis  is  Alexandrian  (in  the  widest  sense),  while 
a  number  of  the  readings  are  Western.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  go  outside  of 
Alexandria  to  trace  the  ancestry  of  this  text.  Can  we  go  on  to  say,  asks  Mr.  Lake, 
that  the  early  western  element  in  the  55  C  L  A  4'  group  is  to  be  used  as  evidence  for 
the  early  pre-Origenistic  western  text  of  Alexandria,  of  which  the  quotations  in  Cle- 
ment prove  the  existence  but  do  not  define  the  limits  ? 

Adeney,  W.  F.  Review  of  Stalker's  "The  Christology  of  Jesus."  Critical 
Review,  January,  1900,  pp.  64-9. 

Baldensperger,  W.  Leben  Jesu.  (A  review  of  recent  literature.)  Theo- 
logische  Rundschau,  Heft  i,  1900,  pp.  9-19. 

SCHMIEDEL,  p.  W.  Die  "  johanneische "  Stelle  bei  Matthaus  und  Lucas, 
und  das  Messiasbewusstsein  Jesu.  Protestantische  Monatshefte,  Heft 
I,  1900,  pp.  1-22, 

Belser,  J.  Zur  Chronologic  der  evangelischen  Geschichte.  Theologische 
Quartalschrift,  Heft  i,  1900,  pp.  23-42. 

Schick,  Conrad.  Jacob's  Well.  Pal.  Expl.  Fund  Quarterly  Statement, 
January,  1900,  pp.  61-3.  ^ 

VON  SCHOLZ,  A.  Zu  den  Logia  Jesu.  Theologische  Quartalschrift,  Heft  i, 
1900,  pp.  1-22. 
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Kenyon,  F.  G.  Codex  Bezae.  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  January, 
1900,  pp.  293-9. 
Mr.  Kenyon,  of  the  British  Museum,  one  of  the  foremost  palaeographical  scholars 
of  England,  here  passes  in  review  the  new  phototype  facsimile  of  the  Codex  Bezse, 
which  contains  the  gospels  and  Acts  in  both  Greek  and  Latin,  whose  peculiarities  of 
text  are  now  being  studied  as  never  before.  He  has  only  praise  for  this  magnificent 
reproduction  of  the  MS.  by  Dujardin  heliotype,  and  says  that  it 'accomplishes  three 
things  :  it  perpetuates  the  MS.,  inasmuch  as  its  testimony  could  not  now  be  destroyed  by 
accident ;  it  facilitates  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  MS.,  for  it  will  be  accessible  to 
scholars  in  many  places ;  and  it  protects  the  MS.  itself,  which  is  of  much  importance, 
as  the  frequent  handling  of  the  aged  vellum  is  greatly  wearing.  In  one  repect  only 
the  facsimile  will  not  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  original :  where  the  surface  of 
the  original  is  damaged,  the  writing  seriously  faded  or  defaced,  or  there  are  slight 
stains  or  discolorations  of  the  vellum,  or  different  shades  of  ink  are  used  in  the  writing, 
the  phototype  cannot  tell  infallibly  all  there  is  to  be  known  from  the  MS.  itself.  Mr. 
Kenyon  confirms  the  current  opinion  that  the  Codex  Bezae  comes  from  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, but  says  that  palaeographers  could  without  difficulty  accept  a  fifth -century  date  for 
it,  should  evidence  arise  in  that  direction.  He  also  comments  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Protestant  church  has  published  its  two  greatest  MSS.,  the  Alexandrian  Codex  and 
the  Codex  Bezae,  in  phototype  facsimile ;  and  the  Roman  church  has  done  the  same 
for  the  great  Vatican  Codex  ;  then  he  pertinently  asks  whether  the  Greek  church  will 
not  do  as  much  for  the  world  by  issuing  in  phototype  facsimile  its  great  MS.,  the 
Sinaitic  Codex,  of  the  fourth  century,  and  of  nearly  equal  value  with  the  Vatican 
Codex,  which  is  now  a  Russian  possession  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Clemen,  Carl.     Apostelgeschichte  und  apostolisches  Zeitalter.     (A  review 

of    recent    literature.)       Theologische   Rundschau,    Heft    2;    igoo,    pp. 

50-56. 
Ramsay,  W.  M.     Historical  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 

VH-XI.     Expositor,  February,  1900,  pp.  91-111. 
Robertson,  A.     Review  of  Hort's  "  Commentary  on   the  First  Epistle  of 

Peter,  i  :  i — 2  :  17."    Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  January,  1900,  pp. 

299-303. 
ScHURER,  Emil.     Das  Wesen  der  christlichen  Offenbarung  nach  dem  Neuen 

Testament.  Zeitschrift  fUr  Theologie  und Kirche,  Heft  i,  1900,  pp.  1-39. 
Professor  Schiirer  finds  in  the  New  Testament  a  variety  of  conceptions  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  revelation.  According  to  the  gospels,  Jesus  felt  the  need  of  a 
new  revelation  of  God  beyond  that  given  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  was  conscious 
that  he  himself  was  that  revelation.  Through  his  life  and  death  he  revealed  the 
fatherly  love  of  God  to  man  as  well  as  the  reciprocal  love  of  man  to  God,  and  to 
neighbor.  This  revelation,  begun  by  him,  was  to  be  continued  through  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  would  guide  the  disciples  into  all  truth.  Paul  in  his  epistles  agrees  with 
Jesus  as  to  the  nature  of  this  new  revelation,  though  he  emphasizes  the  value  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  to  such  an  extent  as  to  minimize  the  revelation  in  his 
historic  life.  This  new  revelation  is,  however,  hidden  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
mystery  to  be  revealed  only  to  the  initiated.  Paul  himself  received  several  revelations 
concerning  Christ,  by  which  he  gained  a  deeper  insight  into  him  and  his  work.     He 
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thus  views  revelation  as  a  continuous  process,  and  to  this  end  extols  the  office  of 
prophet  in  the  church.  The  book  of  Acts  agrees  with  Paul  in  ignoring  the  revelation 
of  Christ  in  his  earthly  life  and  in  laying  the  emphasis  on  his  death  and  resurrection, 
but  differs  in  that  the  latter  are  valued  only  as  a  proof  of  his  Messiahship.  Everything 
essential  to  a  full  revelation  of  God  and  his  will  toward  men  is  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Christ  simply  fulfils  its  prophecies.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  viewed  as  a  worker  of 
wonderful  deeds  rather  than  as  a  guide  into  new  truth.  The  catholic  and  pastoral 
epistles  show  a  progressive  elimination  of  the  idea  of  a  free  revelation  to  believers, 
and  tend  to  identify  revelation  with  written  documents,  especially  those  documents 
which  were  afterward  included  in  the  New  Testament  canon. 

Weiss,  J.  Review  of  Zahn's  "Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,"  zwei 
Bande.      Theologische  Rundschau,  Heft  2,  igoo,  pp.  41-50. 

Knowling,  R.  J.  Review  of  Zahn's  "  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament," 
Zweiter  Band.     Critical  Review,  January,  1900,  pp.  52-63. 

Mechineau,  p.  L.  L'Origine  apostolique  du  Nouveau  Testament.  Etudes 
Par  les  Peres  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,  January,  1900,  pp.  220-35. 
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BOOKS. 

♦Palmer,  Florence  U.  One  Year  of  Sunday-School  Lessons  for  Young 
Children.  A  manual  for  teachers  and  parents.  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  1900.     Pp.  226.     $1. 

♦Macphail,  S.  R.     Historical   Geography  of  the   Holy   Land.     Bible  Class 

Primers.     Edinburgh:   T.  &  T.  Clark,  1899.     Pp.  188.     6d. 
Montefiore,   C.   G,     The  Bible  for  Home   Reading,  Vol.   H :    containing 
selections  from  the  Wisdom  Literature,  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalter, 
together  with  extracts  from  the  Apocrypha.    New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1899.     Pp.  xxvii  +  799.     5s.  6d.,  net. 
In  this  interesting   and  useful  work,  prepared  by  one  of  the  best  Jewish  scholars 
of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  more  intelligent  use  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  Jewish  homes,  we  have  a  selection  of  those  portions  of  Scripture  which  are  of  general 
application  and  permanent  importance,  in  a  modernized  English  translation,  with  the 
addition  of  valuable  comments  and  reflections  upon  the  text.     The  work  should  find 
a  large  public. 

Clapperton,  J.  A.      Pitfalls  in  Bible  English.     Books  for  Bible  Students. 

London:  C.  H.  Kelly,  1899.  Pp.  128.  is.  6d. 
Parker,  Thomas.  The  Coming  Bible.  London :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co., 
1900.  Pp.  xii  +  82.  $0.75. 
"  I  have  noticed  with  pleasure  that  many  biblical  scholars  have  been  setting  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  mind  of  the  Master  in  their  true  place  in  the  regard  of 
Christians ;  also  that,  in  Great  Britain,  they  have  been  expressing  their  convictions, 
both  as  Christian  students  and  teachers,  on  the  unsuitable  character  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment teaching  and  examples,  for  the  instruction  of  young  people,  and  the  disastrous 
results  to  some  youths  of  having  set  before  them  the  inferior  morality  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  as  a  leading  part  of  Christian  teaching A  change  of  opinion  in 
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regard  to  the  relative  value  of  the  different  parts  of  our  present  Bible  has  evidently 
taken  place  amongst  biblical  scholars,  and  the  time  has  now  come  to  complete  the 
same  change  of  opinion  among  Christian  people  generally."  Mr.  Parker  would  have 
all  portions  of  the  Bible  except  the  gospels  printed  in  the  smallest  type,  the  four  gospels 
in  extra  large  type,  to  indicate  the  relative  value  of  the  parts.  The  book  is  written 
with  good  intention,  and  a  clear  vision  of  some  important  truths ;  but  it  wholly  lacks 
the  historical  spirit  and  method,  which  are  essential  to  a  right  understanding  or  a  right 
treatment  of  the  Bible. 
MacArthur,  R.  S.     The  Old  Book  and  the  Old  Faith :  reviewed  in  a  series 

of  lectures.  New  York  :  E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.,  1900.  Pp.  432.  $1.50. 
IVERACH,  James.  Theism  in  the  Light  of  Present  Science  and  Philosophy. 
[The  Deems  Lectures,  1899.]  New  York :  Published  for  the  New 
York  University  by  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.  Pp.  x  +  330.  $1.50. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  that  anything  new  could  be  said  on  the  subject  of  theism. 
Yet  it  is  the  supreme  problem  of  the  ages  and  requires  constant  restating.  Men  will 
ever  seek  new  solutions,  new  combinations  of  old  arguments,  new  aspects  of  old  truths. 
From  this  point  of  view  Professor  Iverach  has  done  a  strong  piece  of  work.  His 
argument  takes  a  wide  sweep,  moving  upward  from  the  physical  to  the  biological,  to 
the  human,  to  the  ethical,  to  the  religious.  Each  step  testifies  to  a  unity  which  is  ever 
higher.  The  author  is  critical,  but  also  constructive.  His  style  is  clear,  though 
sometimes  repetitious.  Any  intelligent  man  can  follow  him  without  difficulty.  Yet 
his  book  deserves  study.  Every  minister  who  is  concerned  with  something  deeper 
than  what  lies  an  inch  or  so  below  the  surface  will  find  the  book  well  worthy  of  his 
reading.  It  is  devout,  evangelical,  and,  in  the  best  sense,  apologetic.  Rejecting 
agnosticism  and  idealism  alike,  the  author  states  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  unity 
in  the  following  words  :  "  A  social  unity  constituted  by  God,  to  God,  and  for  God,  in 
which  a  finite  world  can  come  to  its  ideal  in  God,  and  be  a  world  to  which  God  can 
communicate  himself,  and  in  which  the  world  will  gladly  surrender  itself  to  God  —  this 
is  the  unity  we  need,  and  we  have  it  in  the  kingdom  of  God." 

*KiNG,  L.  W.  Babylonian  Religion  and  Mythology.  Books  on  Egypt  and 
Chaldea.  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  1899.  Pp. 
xii  +  220.   3s.  6d.,  net. 
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Wilson,  Charles,     Inscriptions  from  Kerak.     Pal.  Expl.  Fund  Quarterly 

Statement,  January,  1900,  pp.  69-73. 
Bliss,  F.  J.     Third  Report  on  the  Excavations  at  Tell-es-S§.fi.     Pal.  Expl. 

Fund  Quarterly  Statement,  January,  1900,  pp.  16-29. 
Bliss,   F.   J.     Fourth  Report  on  the  Excavations  at  Tell    Zakariya.     Pal. 

Expl.  Fund  Quarterly  Statement,  January,  1900,  pp.  7-16. 
Macalister,  R.  a.  S.     The  Rock-Cuttings  of  Tel-es-Safi.    Pal.  Expi.  Fund 

Quarterly  Statement,  January,  1900,  pp.  29-53. 
Macalister,  R.  A.  S.     On  a  Rock-Tomb  North  of  Jerusalem.     Pal.  Expl. 

Fund  Quarterly  Statement,  January,  1900,  pp.  54-6T. 
This  fine  tomb,  only  recently  discovered,  is  here  for  the  first  time  described  in 
English.     In  1898  Mr.  Paul  Palmer  contributed  a  paper  upon  it  to  the  Mittheilungen 
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des  deutschen  Paldstina-Vereins  (pp.  39  f.),  and  in  1899  Pfere  Vincent  described  it  in 
the  Revue  biblique  (p.  297).  Mr.  Macalister  has  here  told  all  that  is  known  about  the 
tomb,  and  illustrated  his  account  with  four  double-page  charts,  showing  the  plan  of 
the  chambers,  their  relative  height  in  cross-section,  the  character  of  the  rock-work, 
the  ornamental  cuttings,  etc.  This  tomb  is  one  of  a  series  which  forms  a  great  necrop- 
olis lining  the  valleys  north  of  Jerusalem.  It  contains  six  rooms,  a  vestibule  about 
II  X  17  feet,  a  central  hall  about  14  feet  square,  and  four  chambers  off  from  this  about 
7  feet  square.  In  these  chambers  are  twenty-seven  kokim  or  loculi,  recesses  cut  back  into 
the  rock,  to  receive  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  for  this  was  the  burying-place  of  some 
noble,  wealthy  family.  Mr.  Macalister  confirms  Pfere  Vincent's  opinion  that  the  tomb 
was  constructed  in  the  Hasmonean  period,  the  second  century  B.  C.  Subsequently  it 
was  used  by  Christians  for  sepulture  ;  still  later  it  was  closed  up  and  used  for  a  water 
reservoir ;  then  stone  was  quarried  out  of  it ;  and  finally  it  was  abandoned,  until  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  discovered  and  once  more  opened. 

HoRNSTEiN,  C.  A.  Newly  Discovered  Tomb  on  Mount  Scopus.  Fal.  Expl. 
Fund  Quarterly  Statement,  January,  1900,  pp.  75,  76. 

Sayce,  a.  H.  The  Age  of  the  Inscribed  Jar-Handles  from  Palestine.  Pal. 
Expl.  Fund  Quarterly  Statement,  January,  igoo,  pp.  66-9. 

Hastings,  James.  The  Christian  Ministry.  Expository  Times,  February, 
1900,  pp.  231-3. 

Margoliouth,  D.  S.  Lines  of  Defence  of  the  Biblical  Revelation.  2.  The 
Wisdom  of  Ben-Sira  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  Expositor,  Febru- 
ary, 1900,  pp.   141-60. 

Forsyth,  P.  T.  The  Slowness  of  God.  Expository  Times,  February,  1900, 
pp.  218-22. 

Watson,   John.     Doctrines  of   Grace  :     The  Perseverance  of   the  Saints. 

Expositor,  February,  1900,  pp.  81-91. 
Scott,    C.    A.      Ministry    in   Sacrifice.      Expositor,   February,    1900,    pp. 

130-40. 

Pendleton,  C.   H.  and  Rees,  G.   E.      The   Priesthood  of  All   Believers. 

Proceedings  of  Baptist  Congress,  1899,  pp.  196-214. 
Montefiore,  C.   G.      Are  the  Jews  a  Nation  or  a  Religious  Community  ? 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1900,  pp.  177-94. 
Mr.  Montefiore  thinks  the  latter,  that  the  Jews  are  a  religious  brotherhood.  There- 
fore they  should  endeavor  to  be  true  occidentals,  making  that  transformation  of 
Judaism  necessary  to  preserve  it  from  sterility  and  disappearance,  and  to  make  Juda- 
ism take  its  place  among  the  universal  religions  of  the  world.  He  regards  the 
Zionist  movement,  which  would  build  up  again  a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine,  as  a  mis- 
take, for  such  a  state  would  have  to  be  constructed  on  modem  lines,  and  religion  would 
have  to  be  let  severely  alone.  While  the  pressure  of  modernity  would  prevent  any 
strong  revival  of  the  religion  in  strictly  nationalist  dress,  the  very  existence  of  the  old 
state  would  be  extremely  unfavorable  to  the  effective  denationalization  of  the  religion 
as  a  living  and  spiritual  force.  The  mission  of  Judaism  today  is  not  political  but  reli- 
gious, not  national  but  universal. 
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Macalister,  Alex.     Review  of  Bruce's  "  Moral  Order   of   the  World  in 
Ancient  and  Modern  Thought."    Critical  Review,  ]2ja.\x&.xy,  1900,  pp.  1-8. 
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cal Review,  January,  1900,  pp.  9-21. 
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cal Review,  January,  1900,  pp.  27-36. 
Mackintosh,  H.  R.     Review  of  Garvie's  "  Ritschlian  Theology,  Critical  and 

Constructive."  Critical  Review,  January,  1900,  pp.  37-42. 
Morgan,  W.  Review  of  Garvie's  "  Ritschlian  Theology."  Expository 
Times,  February,  1900,  pp.  211-14. 
Mr.  Garvie  has  not  been  sparing  in  criticism ;  and  yet  what  strikes  the  reader  is 
not  so  much  the  points  in  which  he  differs  from  Ritschl  as  the  very  wide  agreement 
both  in  method  and  results.  With  some  of  his  criticism  of  the  details  of  the  Ritsch- 
lian system  we  can  cordially  agree.  In  Ritschl's  own  writings  there  is  a  good  deal 
which  is  inconsistent  with  his  presuppositions.  Some  of  his  leading  conceptions  — 
those,  for  example,  of  the  nature  of  religion,  revelation,  and  the  value-judgment  — 
still  await  a  clearer,  fuller,  and  more  exact  definition.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  draw 
the  horoscope  of  Ritschl's  system,  but  one  may  safely  say  that  its  influence  in  Britain 
is  only  just  beginning. 

Batten,  S.  Z.and  Sanders,  H.  M.    Is  there  a  Place  for  Authoritative  Creeds 

in  the  New  Testament  ?     Proceedings  of  Baptist  Congress,  1 899,  pp. 

152-76. 
Eaches,  O.  p.  and   MacDonald,  Robert.     Improvement  in  Theological 

Instruction.     Proceedings  of  Baptist  Congress,  1899,  pp.  42-53,68-80. 
Ten  Broeke,  James,  and  Fox,  Norman.     The   Resurrection  of  the  Body. 

Proceedings  of  Baptist  Congress,  1899,  PP-  ^  1-30- 
Turner,  C.  H.     The  Early  Episcopal  Lists.     I :   The  Chronicle  of  Eusebius. 

Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  January,  1900,  pp.  181-200. 
Brightman,  F.  E.     The  Sacramentary  of  Serapion  of  Thmuis,  II.     Journal 

of  Theological  Studies,  January,  1900,  pp.  247-77. 
Montefiore,  C.  G.     The  Religious  Teaching  of  Jowett.     Jewish  Quarterly 

Review,  January,  1900,  pp.  299-377. 
Benjamin  Jowett's  religion  was  a  simple  Christian  theism.  Its  simplicity  was  not 
that  of  negation,  but  of  profound  thought.  The  unessential  had  to  his  mind  been 
eliminated;  the  essential  remained,  and  this  essential  element  was  large  and  living. 
No  man  more  than  Jowett  lived  by  his  religion.  It  was  simple,  not  in  its  weakness, 
but  in  its  strength ;  not  in  its  vagueness,  but  in  its  clarity ;  not  in  its  remoteness  from 
life,  but  in  its  direct  appeal  to  the  heart,  to  the  mind,  and  to  the  will.  Often  the 
greatest  realities  of  his  nature  and  character  were  overlooked  —  his  intense  piety,  his 
deep  religious  fervor,  his  unshakable  faith  in  the  divine. 
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To  THE  Readers : 

We  have  a  matter  of  unusual  interest  and  importance  to 
present  this  month.  There  is  among  us  today  a  widespread 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  better  historical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  an  imperative  need  of  the  Christian 
church  ;  and  there  is  also  an  enthusiastic  desire,  even  a  purpose, 
on  the  part  of  multitudes  of  intelligent  people  to  obtain  this 
knowledge.  The  means  by  which  this  better  understanding  of 
the  Bible  can  be  realized  have  been  growing  rapidly  during  the 
past  ten  years.  There  are  now  many  good  books  and  periodi- 
cals which  present  the  results  of  the  best  recent  scholarship 
concerning  the  Bible ;  and  there  are  man}-  persons  who  have 
made  a  careful  historical,  literary,  and  religious  study  of  the 
Scriptures  —  ministers,  teachers,  college  graduates,  and  private 
Bible  students — who,  are  ready  to  communicate  to  others  what 
they  have  themselves  gained  from  their  labors. 

The  time  seems  ripe  for  a  general  and  well-organized 
advance  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  We  therefore  welcome  the 
proposal  of  the  Council  of  Seventy  which  may  be  read  in 
another  portion  of  this  issue  (pp.  379-80).  No  better  plan  could 
be  devised  for  calling  attention  to  the  need,  and  for  arousing 
persons  to  active  work,  than  this  of  having  a  "Bible-study 
Sunday"  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  It  will  focus  the 
interest  and  form  a  starting-point  for  real  achievement. 

The  pastor  will  on  this  occasion  explain  to  his  people  the 
necessity  of  a  larger,  better  knowledge  and  use  of  the  Bible, 
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and  the  grand  opportunity  which  is  now  offered  those  who  will 
undertake  to  meet  this  need.  He  will  acquaint  himself  with 
the  best  books,  the  best  periodicals,  and  the  best  guides  in  Bible 
study,  so  that  the  work  done  may  be  as  true  and  as  successful  as 
possible.  He  will  awaken  enthusiasm  for  the  study,  and  will 
organize  those  who  desire  to  take  it  up.  He  will  himself  direct 
the  Bible  study  of  his  people,  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  in 
weekday  classes,  or  he  will  provide  some  other  competent  and 
energetic  person. 

We  bespeak  for  this  movement  the  hearty  and  conscientious 
cooperation  of  every  pastor  in  America.  We  all  of  us  desire  a 
revival  of  religion  which  shall  sweep  over  this  country  and  exalt 
the  cause  of  Christ,  which  shall  bring  countless  men  and  women 
of  noble  lives  and  genuine  devotion  to  humanity  into  active 
fellowship  with  our  churches,  and  which  shall  stir  the  Christians 
within  the  churches  to  a  higher  type  of  living  and  a  more  self- 
sacrificing  service  to  mankind.  Is  there  any  more  likely  way  to 
induce  such  a  religious  awakening  than  to  bring  multitudes  to  the 
devout  and  earnest  study  of  the  Bible  itself  ?  The  purpose  of 
such  a  study  on  the  part  of  the  people  should  not  be — will  not 
be — to  acquaint  themselves  with  critical  discussions  concerning 
the  Bible,  or  with  the  varying  interpretations  of  the  Bible.  The 
purpose  rather  must  be  to  understand  the  Bible,  to  learn  what  it 
teaches,  and  to  gain  from  it  the  inspiration  to  live  the  life  which 
it  presents  as  God's  ideal  for  men. 

It  is  well  that  this  plan  for  a  "Bible-study  Sunday"  has  been 
proposed  so  early,  for  it  deserves  the  thought,  prayer,  and  effort 
of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  Christianity,  who  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  light  of  the  world,  and  that  his  gospel  is  a 
divine  message  to  men.  Let  us  show  our  reverence  for  the 
Bible  by  knowing  it  better  and  living  it  more  fully. 

In  the  March  number  (p.  163)  some  suggestions  were 
made  concerning  a  complete  index  to  the  Biblical  World,  and 
we  asked  whether  there  were  three  hundred  subscribers  who 
wished  such  an  index  at  the  price  of  one  dollar  a  copy,  estimat- 
ing that  about  this  amount  would  be  required  to  meet  the  cost 
of    publication.     Fifty  persons   have   written    to    us   that    they 
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would  like  the  index.  Manv  of  these  have  said  that  an  index 
was  a  necessity,  and  have  urged  that,  if  enough  subscriptions 
were  not  received  at  the  first  call,  a  second  call  should  be  made. 
Some  have  written  that  they  would  rather  purchase  two  copies 
than  have  the  plan  fail.  One  faithful  friend  of  our  journal,  a 
man  of  experience  in  indexing  work,  has  even  made  the  gener- 
ous offer  to  prepare  the  copy  for  this  index  with  no  other  reward 
than  that  of  performing  a  service  to  the  great  cause  of  Bible 
study.  In  view  of  these  things,  we  think  it  is  simple  duty  to 
go  forward  with  the  preparation  of  the  index.  But  before 
undertaking  the  expense  of  its  publication  we  shall  need  to 
receive  more  —  if  possible,  two  hundred  more  —  subscriptions 
for  the  work,  in  reply  to  this  second  presentation  of  the  matter. 
Please  address  such  subscriptions,  without  unnecessary  delay,  to 
the  editors  of  the  Biblical  World. 

We  feel  that  it  would  greatly  inspire  and  benefit  our  readers 
if  they  would  acquaint  themselves  with  the  recent  book  by  Dr. 
George  Matheson,  entitled  Studies  of  the  Portrait  of  Christ,^  which 
has  within  a  year  gone  through  four  editions.  It  is  primarily  a 
devotional  work,  a  deep,  absorbing  soul-meditation  upon  the  pic- 
ture of  Jesus  as  the  gospels  portray  him.  We  do  not  enough 
realize  Christ  to  ourselves ;  the  contemplation  of  his  divine 
teaching,  his  exalted  life,  his  calm  and  persuasive  spirit,  is  not 
as  common  as  it  should  be.  Dr.  Matheson's  book  will  help 
all  to  this  fuller  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Jesus.  The 
treatment  of  the  life  is  broadly  chronological,  and  a  second 
volume  will  later  complete  the  work. 

The  Editors. 

'  Publishecf  by  Messrs.  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York,  1899  ;  pp.  x-l-326  ; 
$1.75. 


THE  METHODS  OF  THE   SAGES  IN  TEACHING. 


The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  group  themselves  naturally 

into  three  classes :  the  legal  books,  the  prophetic  books,  and  the 

wisdom  books.     Each  class  of  literature  has  played 

THE  Wisdom       ^^  essential  part  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
Element  in  the  ^  r  i       i  .  ,.    i  i 

Old  Testament  ^^^  three  groups  of  books  must  be  studied,  not  only 

each  by  itself,  but  also  each  in  relation  to  the  others. 

No  good  knowledge  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  Hebrew  people 

can  be  obtained  except  by  a  complete  study  of  the  literature  which 

is  preserved  for  us  in  the  Old  Testament.     The  wisdom   books, 

Proverbs,  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Songs  —  and,  outside 

of  the  Hebrew  canon,  the  apocryphal  books  called  the  Wisdom 

of  Solomon   and  the  Wisdom  of  Ben-Sirach  (Ecclesiasticus)  — 

contain  the  main  extant  portion  of  the  teachings  of  the  sages, 

although  in  other  books  some  of  this  element  appears. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Hebrew  sages  was  thoroughly  Semitic 
both    in   form   and   in   method.     It  was  not   philosophy  in   the 

modern  sense ;  nevertheless,  it  was  the  philosophy 
The  Philosophy  q£  ^j^^^  ^.Jj^^  ^^^  people.  Busy,  earnest,  and  able 
OF  the  Time  .    ,  ,    ,     .,     ,  ,,  r  i-r 

mmds  grappled  with  the  problems  of  life,  endeavor- 
ing to  ascertain  its  meaning,  and  to  arrive  at  a  practical  world- 
view  from  which  to  determine  the  principles  of  conduct  with 
reference  to  the  greatest  individual  and  social  good.  In  this  wis- 
dom element  Israel  came  into  closest  connection  with  the  world 
at  large ;  in  it  also  the  Old  Testament  religion  closely  touched 
Christianity. 

The  forms  in  which  the  teachings  of  the  wise  men  of  Israel 

were  expressed  were   various.      The   proverb,   the    riddle,   the 

enigma,  the  fable,  the  parable,  and  other  kinds  of 

LITERARY  FORMS  literary  expression,  all  appear.     Of  the  proverbs  an 
Used  by  the       ...        •'  .       .  .,  .  .\       ,.m     , 

Hebrew  Sages    illustration  is  not  necessary.     It  would  be  dirhcult, 

if  not  impossible,  to  point  to  another  collection  of 

sayings  which  contain  so  much  keen,  practical  wisdom,  so  well 
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expressed,  as  that  of  the  Old  Testament  book  of  Proverbs.     Many 
of   these  sayings   are,   and    should    continue  to    be,    household 
adages ;  the  book  deserves  a  larger  use  than  it  now  receives. 
The  riddle  is  seen  in  Samson's  saying  : 

Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat, 

And  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness  (Judg.  14  :  14). 

And  when  no  one  was  able  to  solve  the  riddle,  Samson's  wife 
made  the  answer  known.     Then  he  said  laconically  to  the  people  : 

If  ye  had  not  plowed  with  my  heifer. 

Ye  had  not  found  out  my  riddle  (Judg.  14  :  18). 

The  book  of  Proverbs  contains  a  number  of  enigmas,  of  which  a 
familiar  one  may  be  quoted,  with  its  solution : 

The  horseleach  hath  two  daughters,  crying,  Give,  give. 

There  are  three  things  that  are  never  satisfied, 

Yea,  four  that  say  not.  Enough: 

The  grave  ;  and  the  barren  womb  ; 

The  earth  that  is  not  satisfied  with  water; 

And  the  fire  that  saith  not,  Enough  (Prov.  30:  15,  16). 

Another  enigma  and  its  solution  may  be  read  in  the  same  chapter 
of  Proverbs,  vss.  24-28. 

The  fable  has  been,  in  almost  every  time  and  among  almost 

every  people,  a  form  of  teaching,    ^sop's  fables  will  immediately 

occur  to   one's  mind  as  an  illustration  of  this  fact. 

The  Fable  and  pgrhaps  the  best  instance  of  the  fable  in  the  Old 
THE  Parable      „  .       , 

Testament   is  the  one  spoken  by  Jotham  from  the 

top  of  Mt.  Gerizim  to  the  men  of  Shechem : 

The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a  king  over  them ;  and  they 
said  unto  the  olive  tree,  Reign  thou  over  us.  But  the  olive  tree  said  unto 
them.  Should  I  leave  my  fatness,  wherewith  by  me  they  honor  God  and  man, 
and  go  to  wave  to  and  fro  over  the  trees  ?  .  .  .  .  [The  fig  tree  and  the  vine 
refused  a  like  request.]  ....  Then  said  all  the  trees  unto  the  bramble, 
Come  thou,  and  reign  over  us.  And  the  bramble  said  unto  the  trees,  If  in 
truth  ye  anoint  me  king  over  you,  then  come  and  put  your  trust  in  my  shadow ; 
and  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble,  and  devour  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon  (Judg.  9:8-15). 

The  lesson  of  the  fable,  in  its  application  to  the  political  situation 
with  which  Jotham  was  dealing,  is  made  in  the  verses  which 
immediately  follow. 
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The  parables  of  Jesus  are  known  by  heart  to  the  great 
majority  of  people,  and  it  is  true  that  he  perfected  this  mode  of 
teaching  and  used  it  preeminently.  Yet  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  effective  of  all  parables,  those  of  the  gospels  not  excepted, 
is  that  with  which  the  prophet  Nathan  reproved  King  David  for 
his  wrong  action  in  taking  Bathsheba  from  Uriah,  to  make  her 
his  queen  : 

There  were  two  men  in  one  city ;  the  one  rich  and  the  other  poor.  The 
rich  man  had  exceeding  many  flocks  and  herds  :  but  the  poor  man  had  nothing, 
save  one  little  ewe  lamb,  which  he  had  bought  and  nourished  up  :  and  it  grew 
up  together  with  him,  and  with  his  children  ;  it  did  eat  of  his  own  morsel, 
and  drank  of  his  own  cup,  and  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  was  unto  him  as  a 
daughter.  And  there  came  a  traveler  unto  the  rich  man,  and  he  spared  to 
take  of  his  own  flock  and  of  his  own  herd,  to  dress  for  the  wayfaring  man  that 
was  come  unto  him,  but  took  the  poor  man's  lamb,  and  dressed  it  for  the 
man  that  was  come  to  him  (2  Sam.  12  :  1-4). 

And  when  David  was  indignant  at  the  unjust,  heartless  act 
described  by  the  prophet,  pronouncing  the  man  who  would  do 
such  a  deed  worthy  of  death,  Nathan  said  to  him:  "Thou  art 
the  man." 

But  the  teaching  of  the  wise  men  of  Israel  does  not  come  to 

us  in  these  briefer  forms  alone.     It  is  given  as  well  in  dramatic 

verse,  as  in  the  Song  of  Songs  ;  in  the  form  of  poetic 

TheSonqof       debate,  as  in  the  book  of  Job;  and   in  the  auto- 

80NG8,  Job,  and 

EccLESiASTES      biographical  sketch,  as  in   Ecclesiastes.     It  was   a 

sage  who  gave  the  world  the  picture  of  the  Shulamite, 
a  soul  as  noble  and  engaged  in  a  struggle  as  momentous,  with 
foe  as  persuasive,  as  ever  poet  sacred  or  profane  has  celebrated 
in  song.  It  was  a  sage  who  pictured  the  experiences  of  the 
nation,  personifying  them  as  experiences  of  an  individual ;  the 
Job  of  great  antiquity,  a  mighty  spirit,  wrestling  amid  darkness 
and  uncertainty  with  that  most  terrible  of  problems,  the  mys- 
tery of  suffering :  a  struggle  in  which  the  contestant  at  last  sees 
God  in  the  clear  light,  and,  abhorring  himself,  rests  content.  It 
was  a  sage  who  gave  us  the  picture  of  Koheleth,  in  whom  is  seen 
the  conflict  of  the  human  soul  with  its  alternations  of  light  and 
darkness  ;  bereavement  and  skepticism  made  vivid  and  personal, 
but  issuing  in  the  grand  conclusion,  "  Fear  God." 
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One  cannot  say  surely  whether  the  wise  men  of   Israel   in 

pre-exilic  times  formed  a  distinct  order,  as  did  the  priests  and 

prophets ;    it  seems   to  be  a   fair  interpretation  of 

The  Prominence  -i^^  18:  18  that  this  was  the  case.  After  the  exile 
AND  Scope  OF      \  ,  .        ,         ,  ,, 

Wisdom  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  sages  were  a  well- 

recognized  body  of  teachers.  Nor  was  it  in  Israel 
alone  that  "wisdom"  was  found,  for  in  the  account  of  Solomon 
we  read : 

And  Solomon's  wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the 
East,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt.  For  he  was  wiser  than  all  men ;  than 
Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  and  Heman,  and  Calcol,  and  Darda,  the  sons  of  Mahol : 
and  his  fame  was  in  all  the  nations  round  about  (i  Kings  4  :  30,  31). 

Also  Jeremiah  (49:7)  and  Obadiah  (vs.  8)  tell  of  the  existence 
of  this  same  wisdom  in  Teman,  a  city  of  Edom  ;  for  in  Edom,. 
just  as  in  Israel,  there  were  those  who  professed  to  be  sages. 
Something  as  to  the  scope  of  Solomon's  wisdom  is  indicated  in 
the  Kings  narrative : 

And  he  spake  three  thousand  proverbs :  and  his  songs  were  a  thousand 
and  five.  And  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon  even 
unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall  :  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and 
of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes.  And  there  came  of  all  peoples 
to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  from  all  kings  of  the  earth,  which  had  heard 
of  his  wisdom  (i  Kings  4  :  32-34). 

Isaiah  tells  us  that  wisdom  included  husbandry.  The  author 
of  the  apocryphal  Wisdom  of  Solomon  says  that  nothing  is  too 
high  or  too  low  for  wisdom  fitly  to  order.  And  from  the  book 
of  Proverbs  we  learn  that  under  the  head  of  wisdom  belong  law 
and  government. 

If  in  systematic  form  we  would  describe  the  scope  of  wis- 
dom, its  material  will  fall  into  three  divisions:  (i)  Wisdom 
includes  the  laws  and  principles  in  accordance  with 
which  the  universe  was  created,  the  world-plan^ 
cosmogony.  The  best  illustration  of  this  fact 
appears  in  Prov.  8:23-31,  It  is  probable  also  that  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  is  not  prophecy,  nor  from  the  pen  of  the 
priest,  but  constitutes  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Old  Testament 
wisdom.      (2)  Wisdom   furnishes  precepts   of  almost  countless 


Three  Chief 
Themes 
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number  concerning  duty  in  every  relation  of  life.  Of  such  pre- 
cepts the  book  of  Proverbs  is  mainly  composed.  Here  are  set 
forth  the  laws  of  life  which  men  must  observe  if  they  would  be 
good,  happy,  and  successful.  (3)  Wisdom  deals  with  the 
special  problems  of  life  which  relate  to  suffering,  love,  and  intel- 
lectual skepticism.  These  are  the  great  themes  of  Job,  the  Song 
•of  Songs,  and  Ecclesiastes. 

Wisdom  asks  what  are  the  laws  of  the  universe,  in  order  that 
man,  knowing  these  laws,  may  bring  himself  into  harmony  with 
them.  Wisdom  asks  what  are  the  laws  of  life,  in  order  that  by 
^  comprehension  of  them  man  may  know  how  to  live.  Wisdom 
asks  what  are  the  great  problems  of  life,  in  order  that,  having 
understood  them,  one  may  know  how  to  act  more  intelligently. 
The  scope  of  wisdom  is  therefore  world-laws,  life-laws,  and  life- 
problems. 

And  the  answer  given  by  the  sages  to  all  the  questions  with 
which  they  dealt  is  comprehensively  stated  in  terms  of  religion. 
They  define  wisdom  thus  :  "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
THE  Scripture    ^^^^  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
Definition  OF      tt   ,     ^       •  ,  ,•      ,,  /t^  n         t- 

Wisdom  ^oly  (Jne  is  understandmg     (rrov.  9  :  10)  ;  "rear 

God,  and  keep  his  commandments;  for  this  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man"  (Eccl.  12:13).  This  interweaving  of 
ethics  with  religion  is  the  true  union  of  the  sage  with  the 
prophet,  and  prepared  the  way  for  Christ,  who  perfectly  com- 
bined both  ethics  and  religion  in  a  teaching  whose  truth  and 
power  become  more  manifest  with  every  passing  year. 
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III.       THE    PURPOSE    OF    THE    WRITER. 

In  the  absence  of  any  statement  by  the  author  of  the  purpose 
with  which  he  wrote,  it  is  necessary  to  appeal  solely  to  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  content  and  arrangement  of  the  book,  and 
by  the  emphasis  which  it  lays  upon  certain  ideas  or  elements  of 
the  narrative. 

At  the  outset,  in  the  phrase  which  in  effect  contains  the  title 
of  the  book,  Jesus  is  characterized  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,"  and  in  the  first  event  in  which  Jesus  himself  appears  he 
heard  the  voice  from  heaven  saying  to  him :  'Thou  art  my 
beloved  son  ;  in  thee  I  am  well  pleased."  This  naturally  raises 
the  question  whether  the  first  line  of  the  gospel  does  not  express 
the  proposition  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  author  in  the  rest 
of  the  book  to  prove.  But  does  the  book,  as  a  whole,  justify  an 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question  ?  Certainly  the  book  is  not 
in  form  an  argument  framed  to  support  this  proposition.  Nor  is 
it  true  that  in  the  narrative  Jesus  is  represented  as  affirming  this 
I  proposition  at  the  outset,  and  then  devoting  his  ministry  to  the 
advancing  of  evidence  to  sustain  it.  But  neither  of  these  facts 
quite  answers  the  question  of  the  author's  purpose.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  the  purpose  which  the  writer  aimed 
to  accomplish  and  the  form   in  which  he  presented  his  material, 

"The  words  "  Son  of  God  "  {vloO  6eov)  are  lacking  in  a  very  few  ancient  authori- 
ties. WH.  place  them  in  the  margin,  expressing  the  opinion  that  neither  reading 
can  be  safely  rejected.  The  strong  evidence  in  their  favor,  and  the  early  recognition 
of  Jesus  as  Son  of  God  in  the  narrative,  seem  to  justify  the  treatment  of  this  characteri- 
zation as  reflecting  the  author's  conception  of  Jesus.  Swete  (TAe  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Mark,  pp.  Ix,  i)  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  whole  of  this  verse  is  probably 
due  to  a  later  hand.     But  this  is  a  conjecture  for  which  there  is  no  external  evidence. 
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as  well  as  between  the  proposition  which  the  writer  puts  in  the 
forefront  of  his  book  and  that  which  Jesus  put  in  the  forefront  of 
his  ministry.  What  proposition  the  writer  aimed  to  prove,  or 
what  impression  he  aimed  to  make,  or  what  result  he  desired  to 
accomplish,  can  be  answered  only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  con- 
tents and  structure  of  the  book,  and  to  this  we  must  turn. 

After  a  brief  account  of  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
an  equally  condensed  narrative  of  the  baptism  and  temptation  of 
Jesus,  the  narrative  passes  at  once  into  his  Galilean  ministry. 
This  ministry  begins  with  the  announcement  of  the  approach  of 
the  kingdom  and  a  command  to  the  people  to  repent.  Jesus 
teaches  the  people,  heals  the  sick,  casts  out  demons,  forgives  sin, 
gathers  to  him  disciples,  makes  for  himself  enemies.  Yet,  so  far 
as  the  record  shows,  he  gave  no  name  to  his  office,  and  claimed 
for  himself  no  title  but  "  Son  of  Man,"  ^^  accepted  none  but  "  Sir  " 
or  "Master." 

The  effect  of  this  evangelistic  and  healing  work  of  Jesus  was 
twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  multitudes  followed  him,  chiefly  to 
be  healed,  a  few  disciples  attached  themselves  to  him,  and  from 
these  he  selected,  after  a  time,  the  Twelve  whom  he  instructed 
and  sent  out  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work  that  he  himself  was 
doing.  From  these  Twelve  he  called  forth  at  length  on  the 
journey  to  Caesarea  Philippi  what  was  apparently  their  first 
explicit   and  intelligent   acknowledgment   of    his  Messiahship.'^ 

'^  Into  the  much-disputed  question  what  the  term  "  Son  of  Man  "  meant,  as  used 
by  Jesus  of  himself,  there  is  not  space  to  enter  here.  It  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  observe 
that  in  view  of  the  reticence  concerning  his  Messiahship  which,  according  to  this 
gospel,  Jesus  observed  almost  to  the  end  of  his  ministry,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the  evangelist  regarded  the  term  "  Son  of  Man,"  by  which  Jesus  publicly  and 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  designated  himself,  as  a  recognized  equiva- 
lent of  "Messiah."  The  demoniacs  are  the  first,  and  for  a  time  the  only,  persons  who 
address  him  by  any  such  title  as  "  Son  of  God,"  or  "  Christ,"  and  their  testimony  Jesus 
forbids  them  to  bear. 

'3  This  does  not  imply  that  the  disciples  had  not  from  the  first  suspected,  or  even 
believed,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ ;  still  less  that  Jesus  had  not  from  the  first  known 
himself  to  be  the  Messiah.  The  representation  of  this  gospel  is  rather  that  Jesus  did 
not  thrust  his  Messianic  claim  into  the  foreground ;  did  not  make  recognition  of  it  a 
test  and  condition  of  discipleship ;  did  not,  so  to  speak,  conduct  his  campaign  on  the 
basis  of  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  kept  it  in  the  background,  both  with  his  disciples  and 
with  the  people  at  large,  until    each  had    the  opportunity  to  gain  from  Jesus'  own 
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Then,  forbidding  his  disciples  to  speak  to  others  of  him  as  the 
Messiah,  he  went  on  to  instruct  them  further  concerning  his  mis- 
sion, telling  them,  what  was  entirely  out  of  character  with  their 
conception  of  the  .Messiah,  that  he  must  suffer  and  die,  rejected 
by  his  nation,  and  that  they,  as  his  disciples,  must  be  ready,  with 
like  devotion  to  the  interests  of  their  fellow-men,  to  suffer  a  like 
fate.  From  this  time  on  he  continued  his  instruction  of  the 
disciples,  partly  in  specific  preparation  of  them  for  his  death, 
partly  in  the  way  of  more  general  instruction  concerning  the 
things  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jesus  met  with  opposition.  His  own 
family  thought  him  beside  himself ;  his  fellow-townsmen  had 
little  faith  in  him  ;  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  opposed  him,  at 
first  not  pronouncedly,  but  with  increasing  bitterness.  This 
contrariety  of  result  was  in  accordance  with  Jesus'  own  teaching 
that  the  sowing  of  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  would  be  followed, 
not  by  uniform  harvests  of  good,  but  by  diverse  results  and 
division  of  households.  His  assumption  of  authority  in  the 
temple,  following  close  upon  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem, 
in  which  he  had  for  the  first  time  encouraged  and  planned  the 
public  declaration  of  him  as  the  Messiah,  fanned  into  flame  the 
opposition  of  his  enemies.  The  Pharisees,  who  were  his  earliest 
opponents,  joined  now  by  the  Sadducees  and  chief  priests, 
determined  upon  his  death.  His  trial  gave  occasion  to  a  distinct 
avowal  on  his  part  that  he  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  it  was 
for  this  that  he  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Jewish  authorities. 

His  death,  in  which  the  opposition  to  him  culminates,  was 
speedily  followed  by  his  resurrection,'*  verifying  his  prediction 
and  vindicating  his  claims. 

conduct  and  character  a  conception  of  Messiahship  somewhat  akin  to  his  own.  He  did 
not  define  himself  by  the  term  "  Messiah,"  but  he  defined  "  Messiah  "  by  himself.  Thus 
this  term  represented  for  the  disciples,  as  they  grew  in  knowledge  of  their  Master,  an 
ever-changing  and  enlarging  conception. 

'^Mafk's  story  of  the  resurrection  is  incomplete  in  the  gospel  as  we  have  it. 
Chap.  i6 : 8  is  the  end  of  that  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  came  from  the  hand  of 
Mark.  Yet  it  cannot  be  that  this  is  all  thai  he  wrote.  He  certainly  did  not  intend  to 
close  his  gospel  with  the  words,  "They  were  afraid,"  and  with  no  account  at  all  of 
an  appearance  of  Jesus  after  his  resurrection.  But  the  remainder  of  what  he  wrote, 
or  intended  to  write,  has  in  some  way  failed  of  transmission  to  us.     Instead  of  it  we 
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Thus  the  book  gives  a  picture  of  the  public  career  of  Jesus 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  a  clearly  defined  character  and 
great  verisimilitude.  Possessing,  from  the  moment  of  his  bap- 
tism, the  first  event  in  which  he  appears  in  the  gospel,  a  clear 
definition  of  his  own  mission,  he  moves  steadily  on  in  the  work 
of  proclaiming  the  kingdom  and  revealing  himself  to  men  who^ 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  receive  that  revelation  only  little 
by  little.  Not  by  argument,  not  chiefly  by  assertion,  but  by  his 
life  he  reveals  himself  and  his  conception  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  Messiah.  Winning,  by  this  revelation,  both  followers  and 
foes,  he  teaches  his  disciples,  as  they  are  able  to  receive  it,  what 
his  work  and  fate  are  to  be,  and  what  theirs,  too,  must  be,  and 
moves  on  with  clear  foresight  both  of  death  and  of  triumph  over 
death  to  the  culmination  of  his  self-revelation  in  crucifixion 
and  resurrection. 

It  is  thus  with  Jesus  in  his  public  career  that  this  book  has 
to  do.  There  is  no  story  of  the  infancy.  There  is  no  genea- 
logical table  linking  Jesus  with  the  past  and  proving  his 
Abrahamic  and  Davidic  descent.  The  background  of  the  life 
is  Palestinian  and  Jewish,  as  it  must  have  been  to  be  true  to 
the  facts,  but  there  is  no  emphasis  upon  the  relations  of  Jesus 
to  Judaism  or  the  Old  Testament.  Quotations  of  Jesus  from 
the  Old  Testament  are  reported,  but  the  evangelist's  own  use 
of  it  is  limited  to  his  first  sentence.  The  distinctly  Jewish  point 
of  view,  so  clearly  manifest  in  Matthew,  for  example,  is  wholly 
lacking.  It  is  not  Jesus  in  relation  to  the  past,  or  the  prophecies 
of  the  Messiah,  but  Jesus  as  he  appeared  to  his  contemporaries, 
a  figure  in,  and  a  factor  of,  the  history  of  his  own  times,  that 
this  gospel  presents  to  us.  The  narrative  is  confined  wholly 
to  the  most  active  period  of  Jesus'  life,  chiefly  to  the  busy^ 
Galilean  ministry  and  the  still  more  crowded  Passion  week.     It 

have  in  vss.  9-20  a  narrative  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  after  his  resurrection,  from 
another  hand,  and  based,  perhaps,  on  the  accounts  of  the  other  gospels.  For  fuller 
discussion  of  the  genuineness  and  authorship  of  this  passage  see  WH.,  Greek  Testa- 
ment, II,  Appendix,  pp.  28-51 ;  BuRGON,  The  Last  Twelve  Verses  of  St.  Mark  ; 
Gould,  Commentary  on  Mark,  pp.  301-4;  Conybeare,  in  Expositor,  IV,  viii,  p> 
241  ;  IV,  X,  p.  219;  V,  ii,  p.  401;  Zahn,  Geschichte  des  neutestamentlichen  Kanons^ 
II,  pp.  910  ff.;  ROHRBACH,  Der  Schluss  des  Markusevangeliums. 
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is  rapid,  condensed,  abrupt.  It  reminds  one  of  the  words  of 
Peter:  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  unto  you  by 
mighty  works  and  wonders  and  signs  which  God  did  by  him 
in  the  midst  of  you"  (Acts  2:22),  and  "Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
how  that  God  anointed  him  with  Holy  Spirit  and  power,  who- 
went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of 
the  devil ;  for  God  was  with  him  "  (Acts  10  :  38). 

Such  a  presentation  of  Jesus  has  all  the  value  of  an  argument^ 
with  little  of  its  form,  and  possibly  with  no  conscious  argu- 
mentative aim.  The  structure  of  the  book  seems  almost  wholly 
unaffected  by  a  purpose  of  the  writer  to  convince  his  readers 
of  any  defined  proposition.  Not  only  is  there  lacking,  as  also 
in  Matthew,  the  strictly  argumentative  structure,  but  there  is 
little  indication  even  of  the  arrangement  of  material  in  a  certain 
order  to  facilitate  the  production  of  a  certain  impression.  Even 
in  respect  to  the  plan  and  method  of  Jesus,  of  which  the  book 
gives  so  distinct  an  impression,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  book 
was  written  to  prove  that  such  was  Jesus'  method,  but  rather 
that  it  was  written  as  it  was  because  such  was,  in  fact,  the  career 
of  Jesus.  This  "element  is  in  the  book,  we  are  constrained  to 
believe,  because  it  was  in  the  life.  The  writer  tells  the  story 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  as  he  knows  it,  naturally  emphasizing  the 
things  which  have  impressed  him.  Because  it  has  impressed 
him  it  will  impress  other  men  of  like  minds,  and  because  of 
this  fact  it  possesses  argumentative  value.  But  the  argument 
is  latent  rather  than  explicit.  There  are  men  today  to  whom 
closely  wrought  argument,  presenting  a  proposition  and  sustain- 
ing it  by  a  series  of  reasons,  means  little,  but  to  whom  deeds  of 
power — still  more,  a  career  of  power  —  mean  much.  Such  men 
are  impressionable  rather  than  reflective,  emotional  rather  than 
logical.  Such  a  man  the  New  Testament  leads  us  to  believe 
Peter  was,  and  there  is  not  lacking  a  suggestion  that  John  Mark 
was  a  man  of  the  same  character.  Such  a  man,  at  any  rate,  we 
judge  the  writer  of  t*his  gospel  to  have  been,  and  to  such  men 
especially  would  it  appeal.  It  is  adapted  to  lead  them  to  share 
the  author's  conviction,  announced  in  his  first  line,  that  Jesus  was 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ;  or,  if  they  already  hold  it,  to  hold  it 
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more  firmly  and  intelligently.  The  book  makes  its  appeal  to 
the  reader  as  it  records  that  Jesus  made  his  appeal  to  his  contem- 
poraries, not  by  argument  adduced  to  prove  his  Messiahship,  but 
by  the  simple  presentation  of  the  life  itself,  leaving  this  life  to 
make  its  own  impression.  As  Jesus,  believing  from  the  begin- 
ning in  his  own  Messiahship  and  divine  sonship,  convinced  his 
followers  of  it,  not  by  affirmation  or  by  argument,  but  by  living, 
so  the  evangelist,  holding  at  the  outset  to  ^the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus,  depends,  not  on  formulated  argument,  but  on  the  story  of 
the  life,  to  carry  this  conviction  to  his  readers.  The  book  differs 
in  this  respect  from  the  life  only  in  the  incidental  announce- 
ment of  its  thesis  in  its  first  line. 

Is  such  a  book  intended  to  convince  unbelievers  or  to  instruct 
those  who  already  believe  ?  Certainly  it  could  be  used  for 
either  purpose.  But  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  contro- 
versial tone,  the  simple  straightforwardness  of  the  story,  without 
comment,  or  even  arrangement  for  argumentative  purposes, 
leads  us  to  think  of  it  as  a  book  written  for  Christians  rather 
than  for  unbelievers,  and  chiefly  for  instruction  rather  than  for 
conviction.  That  it  was  intended,  as  we  believe  Matthew  was, 
to  play  a  part  in  the  controversies  of  the  apostolic  age,  of  which 
we  learn  from  Acts  and  the  epistles,  there  is  no  evidence.  The 
■writer  is  certainly  not  a  Judaistic  Christian,  but  neither  does  he 
show  any  distinctly  anti-Judaistic  interest.  He  writes  in  an 
atmosphere,  or  from  a  point  of  view,  unaffected  by  these  con- 
troversies. Its  aim  is  undoubtedly  edification,  but  it  seeks  this, 
not  so  much  by  convincing  its  readers  of  something  they  did  not 
believe,  or  even  by  setting  itself  to  confirm  a  conviction  already 
held,  as  by  informing  them  of  facts  which  are  useful  to  them 
to  know.  The  book  has  argumentative  value  for  believers  and 
unbelievers,  but  it  must  be  doubted  whether  its  author  thought 
of  it  as  argumentative  in  any  sense, 

IV.       THE    PLAN    OF    THE    BOOK. 

The  following  analysis  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  contents 
and  structure  of  the  book  as  it  lay  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
though  the  simplicity  of   the  plan  of  the  book  renders  such  an 
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analysis  in  part  scarcely  more  than  an  enumeration  of  sections. 
Though  we  cannot  affirm  that  Mark  has  in  all  cases  given  events 
in  their  chronological  order,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  show 
that  he  ever  intentionally  varied  from  that  order. '5  And  the 
relations  of  events  to  one  another  —  the  causal  dependence  of 
later  events  upon  earlier  ones  —  constrains  us  to  believe  that  not 
only  is  the  succession  of  the  several  periods  of  the  record  that 
also  of  the  life,  but  that  within  these  periods  the  order  is,  in  the 
main,  that  of  the  events  themselves. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

I.  Introduction  :    Preparation   for  the  public  work 

OF  Jesus.  i  :  1-13 

1.  Preaching  of  John  the  Baptist.  1:1-8 

2.  Baptism  of  Jesus.  i  ig-ii 

3.  Temptation  in  the  wilderness.  i  :  12,  13 

IL  The  Galilean  Ministry.  i  :  14 — 9:  50 

1.  The  work  begun  and  favorably  received.  i  :  14-45 

a.  Jesus  begins  preaching  in  Galilee.  i  :  14,  15 

b.  Call  of  the  four  fishermen.  i  :  16-20 

c.  A  sabbath  in  Capernaum.  i  121-34 

d.  A  preaching  tour  in  Galilee.  i  :  35-45 

2.  The  opposition  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  excited  and 

rapidly  developed.  2  :  i^ — 3  :  6 

a.  A  paraljtic  healed  and  his  sins  forgiven.  2  :  1-12 

d.  Call  of  Levi,  and  the  feast  in  his  house.  2  :  13-17 

c.  Jesus'  answer  to  a  question  concerning  fasting.  2  :  18-22 

d.  Plucking  grain  on  the  sabbath.  2  :  23-28 

e.  A  withered  hand  healed  on  the  sabbath.  3  :  1-6 

'S  At  one  point  only  in  the  gospel  is  there  any  considerable  indication  of  arrange- 
ment upon  a  topical  plan  involving  a  departure  from  chronological  order,  viz.,  in 
2  : 1 — 3  :  6.  This  group  of  five  short  narratives  certainly  does  exhibit  the  growth  of 
the  hostility  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  to  Jesus,  and  this  seems  to  be  clearly  the 
link  of  connection  joining  them.  That  they  should  have  occurred  thus  in  rapid  suc- 
cession seems  somewhat  improbable,  and  the  plot  to  put  him  to  death  (3  :6)  strikes 
one  as  strange  so  early  in  the  ministry.  It  is  altogether  possible  that  the  grouping 
here  was  that  of  one  of  Peter's  discourses,  and  that  3  :  1-6,  or  at  least  vs.  6,  is 
anachronistically  narrated.  Even  this,  however,  must  remain  only  a  conjecture,  and 
the  general  order  of  events  in  Mark  remains,  if  not  chronological,  yet  apparently  the 
nearest  approximation  to  such  an  arrangement  that  we  possess.  C/.  Swete,  S/.  Mark, 
pp.  liii  £f.;  Bruce,  in  the  Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  Vol.  I,  pp.  27-32. 
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3.  The  beginnings  of  the  separation  between  the  followers 
of  Christ  and  the  rest  of  the  community ;  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  band  of   twelve    personal    attendants    and 

helpers.  3 ;  7-35 

a.  The  widespread  fame  of  Jesus.  3:7-12 

b.  The  choosing  of  the  Twelve.  3  :  13-19 

c.  Concerning  eternal  sin.  3  :  20-30 

d.  Natural  and  spiritual  kinsmen.  3:31-35 

4.  The  parables  of  the  kingdom's  growth,  in  which  is  also 
illustrated  its  separating  power.  4  :  1-34 

5.  Sundry  manifestations  of  his  power,  which  meet  with 
varied  reception,  some    believing,    some    unbelieving, 

some  slow  to  believe.  4:35 — 6:6 

a.  Stilling  of  the  tempest.  4:35-41 

b.  The  Gerasene  demoniac.  5  :  1-20 

c.  Jairus'  daughter  raised  to  life.  5  :  21-43 

d.  The  rejection  at  Nazareth.  6  :  1-6 

6.  The  sending  out  of  the  Twelve  to  engage  in  work  like 

his  own.  6  :  7-29 

7.  The  continuance  of  his  work  in  Galilee,  with  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  same  features  :  he  heals  and  feeds  the 
multitudes  ;    his  disciples  are  slow   of  understanding  ; 

the  multitudes  follow  him  ;  the  Pharisees  oppose  him.  6  :  30 — 7  :  23 

a.  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  6  :  30-46 

b.  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea.  6  :  47-52 

c.  Many  healed  in  Galilee.  6  :  53-56 

d.  On  eating  with  unwashen  hands.  7  :  1-23 

8.  A  withdrawal  from  Galilee  into  Gentile  territory,  and 

the  ready  faith  which  Jesus  finds  there.  7  :  24-37 

a.  The  Syrophoenician  woman's  daughter.  7  :  24-30 

b.  The  deaf  and  dumb  man  healed.  7  :  31-37 

9.  Further  experiences  in  Galilee  in  which  the  same  features 

as  before  appear.  8  :  1-26 

a.  The  feeding  of  the  four  thousand.  8  :  i-io 

b.  Pharisees  demanding  a  sign  from  heaven.  8:11-21 

c.  A  blind  man  healed  near  Bethsaida.  8  :  22-26 
10.  A  second  withdrawal  from  Galilee  :    tour  to  Cassarea 

Philippi  and  return  to  the  sea.     He  draws  out  from  Peter 
the  confession  of  him  as  the  Christ,  and  begins  to  teach 
his  disciples  concerning  his  own  sufferings,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  discipleship  to  him.  8  :  27 — 9  :  50 
a.  Peter's  confession  of  Jesus'  Messiahship.  8  :  27-30 
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b.  Jesus'  prediction  of  his  own  death  and  resurrection. 

c.  The  transfiguration. 

d.  The  demoniac  boy  healed. 

e.  Jesus  again  foretells  his  death  and  resurrection. 

/.    The  ambition  and  jealousy  of  the  disciples  reproved. 

III.  The  Journey  from  Galilee  to  Judea,  and  instructions 
on  the  way  ;  on  nearing  Jerusalem  he  is  publicly  saluted 
as  Son  of  David. 

1.  Departure  from  Galilee  into  Perea. 

2.  Concerning  divorce. 

3.  Blessing  little  children. 

4.  The  rich  young  ruler.  , 

5.  Announcement  of  his  crucifixion. 

6.  Ambition  of  James  and  John  reproved. 

7.  The  blind  man  near  Jericho  healed. 

IV.  The  Ministry  in  Jerusalem  :  Jesus  causes  himself  to  be 
announced  as  Messiah  ;  comes  into  conflict  with  the  leaders 
of  the  people  ;  predicts  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  temple 
and  capital. 

1.  The  triumphal  entry  ;  he  is  saluted  as  Messiah. 

2.  The  cursing  of  the  fig  tree. 

3.  The  cleansing  of  the  temple. 

4.  Comment  on  the  withered  fig  tree. 

5.  Conflict  with  the  Jewish  leaders.  i 

a.  Christ's  authority  challenged. 

b.  The  parable  of  the  vineyard. 

c.  Three  questions  by  the  Jewish  rulers. 

d.  Jesus'  question  concerning  David's  son. 

e.  Warning  against  the  scribes. 

6.  The  widow's  two  mites. 

7.  The  prophetic  discourse  concerning  the  downfall  of  the 
temple  and  city. 


31—9:  I 
9:2-13 
9:  14-29 
9 : 30-32 
9 : 33-50 


chap. 10 
10:  I 

10  :  2-12 
10: 13-16 
10:  17-31 
ID  :  32-34 

10:35-45 
10  :  46-52 


chaps.  1 1-13 

11  :  i-ii 
II  :  12-14 
II  : 15-19 
1 1  :  20-25 

i:  27 — 12  :  40 

11  : 27-33 

12  :  1-12 
12 : 13-34 

12:35-37 
12 : 38-40 

12  :  41-44 


V.  The  Passion  History. 

1 .  The  plot  of  the  Jews. 

2.  The  anointing  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper. 

3.  The  bargain  with  Judas. 

4.  The  last  Passover  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples. 

5.  Prediction  of  Peter's  denial. 

6.  The  agony  in  Gethsemane. 

7.  The  betrayal  and  arrest. 

8.  The  trial  before  the  Jewish  authorities. 

9.  The  denials  of  Peter. 


chap. 13 

chaps.  14,  15 
14:1,2 

14:3-9 
14  :  10,  II 
14  : 12-26 
14:27-31 
14:32-42 
14  :  43-52 
14:53-65 
14  :  66-72 
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10.  The  trial  before  Pilate, 

1 1.  The  crucifixion  and  the  death  of  Jesus. 

12.  The  burial. 


15  :  1-20 
15  :  21-41 
15  :  42-47 


VI.  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  attested  by  the  empty  tomb 

and  the  word  of  the  young  man.  16  :  1-8 


Appendix  :  Summary  of  the  appearances  of  Jesus. 


16  :  9-20 


THE  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT.— Bouguerkau 


THE   VARIOUS   ATTITUDES    OF    SCHOLARS    AND 
PEOPLE  TOWARD  THE  BIBLE. 


By  Rev.  Philip  Stafford  Moxom,  D.D., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


The  Bible  is  the  most  important  book,  or  collection  of  books, 
in  the  world,  and  has  exerted,  and  still  exerts,  a  greater  moral 
influence  on  mankind  than  any  other.  The  sacred  books  of 
China  and  India  are  older  than  a  considerable  part  at  least,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  biblical  writings,  and  they  represent  con- 
stituencies numerically  larger  than  do  the  latter ;  but  the  Bible 
has  influenced  the  more  progressive  and  virile  races,  and,  through 
these,  is  powerfully  affecting  the  character  and  fortunes  of  man- 
kind.    The  author  of  "Locksley  Hall"  exclaimed: 

Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 
A  book  which  shapes  the  ideals  and  even  partially  directs  the 
conduct  of  the   English-speaking  race  alone  is  more  significant 
than  all  the  sacred  books  of  China  and   India  and  the  Moslem 
empire  combined. 

It  also  is  true  that  the  Bible  is  attracting  more  attention 
today  than  ever  before.  It  is  studied  by  more  people  ;  it  com- 
mands a  more  absorbed  interest ;  and  its  influence  on  life  is 
more  direct  and  powerful.  Within  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
especially  within  the  last  twenty-five,  the  critical  study  of  the 
Bible  has  enormously  increased.  To  many  anxious  lovers  of  the 
sacred  book  this  has  seemed  to  threaten  the  disintegration  of 
their  treasure  and  the  destruction  of  its  unique  character  as  a 
divine  revelation.  To  some  extent  critical  study  has  disinte- 
grated the  Bible,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us ;  it  has  destroyed  in 
many  minds  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the  letter.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  brought  out  into  clearer  light  the  continuity 
and  the  essential  moral  integrity  of  the  divine  revelation  which 
the    book,   or  rather  the   literature,   and   the   history   which    it 
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records,  have  mediated  to  the  world.  The  formal  and  artificial 
integrity  of  the  Bible  is  shattered  ;  its  spiritual  integrity  is  at 
once  disclosed  and  established.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  men  will  look  back  upon  the  ninteenth  century  with  grate- 
ful appreciation  of  what  it  accomplished  for  the  Bible  and  for 
Christendom,  as  we  now  look  back  on  the  sixteenth  century  with 
admiration  of  what  it  accomplished  for  mankind  in  substituting 
the  Copernican  for  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy. 

I  wish  to  indicate,  in  order,  the  various  attitudes  toward  the 
Bible  which  have  been  more  or  less  consciously  assumed  by  the 
scholarly,  or  scientific,  mind.  There  is,  first,  the  skeptical  atti- 
tude. It  is  the  attitude  of  those  who  have  adopted  the  really 
unscientific  course  of  determining  beforehand  what  they  will 
not  believe.  That  is,  they  have  adopted  a  certain  principle  of 
exclusion  as  to  facts,  or  an  explanation  of  facts,  which  may  be 
inaccordant  with  their  philosophy.  For  example,  a  scholar 
begins  the  investigation  of  the  Bible  with  the  assumption  that 
everything  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  supernatural,  or 
miraculous,  is  incredible.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  idea 
of  the  supernatural  which  long  prevailed  in  Christian  minds 
has  undergone  great  modification  in  recent  times,  and  is  bound 
to  change  still  more  as  our  knowledge  of  the  world  and  life 
increases ;  but  the  assumption  which  I  have  noted  is  both 
unnecessary  and  unscientific,  and,  so  far,  disqualifies  one  for  a 
perfectly  candid  and  dispassionate  study  of  the  Bible. 

But  those  who  assume  this  attitude  are  much  less  numerous 
than  has  been  supposed  by  susceptible  and  excited  theological 
zealots.  Most  of  those  who  today  are  engaged  in  the  critical 
study  of  the  Bible  are  earnest  and  honest  seekers  after  truth, 
whose  patient  and  self-sacrificing  labors  are  making  rich  contri- 
butions to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge. 

There  is,  second,  the  traditional  attitude.  This  is  the  attitude 
of  those  who  make  the  preliminary  assumption  that  whatever 
critical  finding  contradicts  their  theological  beliefs  must  be  false. 
This  attitude  is  quite  as  unscientific  as  the  former,  and,  however 
devout  the  spirit  of  the  scholar  who  takes  it  may  be,  his  labors 
can  aid  little  in  the  discoverv  of  truth  and  the  advancement  of 
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sound  knowledge.  For  example,  if  a  man  sets  out  with  the 
assumption  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
that  the  elaborate  sacerdotal  and  sacrificial  system  of  Leviticus 
was  set  up  by  him  under  divine  direction  in  the  wilderness  of 
wandering,  and  that  this  system  was  an  explicit  prefiguration  of 
the  method  of  salvation  through  Christ,  he  is  quite  as  unscientific 
and  quite  as  thoroughly  disqualified  for  arriving  at  truth  as  the 
scholar  who  assumes  the  inherent  incredibility  of  the  supernatural. 

There  is,  third,  the  critical  attitude  of  the  dispassionate 
scientific  scholar,  who  approaches  the  study  of  the  Bible  with  a 
supreme  regard  for  truth  and  a  mind  open  to  facts  from  every 
quarter.  He  studies  the  Bible  as  the  biologist  studies  living 
forms  or  the  geologist  studies  the  strata  of  the  earth.  He  freely 
uses  hypothesis  as  an  instrument  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  but 
his  method  is  rigidly  experimental  and  inductive.  He  labors, 
not  to  establish  a  thesis,  but  to  find  out  what  are  fact  and  truth. 
It  is  only  from  such  scholars  that  we  can  hope  to  gain  valid  and 
permanent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

To  this  class  belong,  I  believe,  the  great  majority  of  those 
scholars  who  in  all  parts  of  Christendom  are  today  giving  their 
lives  to  biblical  study. 

What,  now,  are  the  various  attitudes  to\vard  the  Bible  of 
people  who  are  not  scholars,  but  who  by  virtue  of  their  Christian 
profession  necessarily  assume  some  sort  of  relation    to,  it  ? 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  who  are  simply  indifferent. 
They  are  essentially  ignorant  of  the  Bible,  save  as  to  its  most 
superficial  aspects.  They  recognize  it  as  in  some  sense  the  basis 
of  their  faith  and  the  source  of  religious  authority,  and,  as  such, 
pay  it  a  certain  formal  reverence.  But  they  do  not  study  it. 
They  are  unwilling  to  give  their  minds  to  an}-  serious  and  strenu- 
ous labor  in  order  to  know  its  character  and  teachings,  and  they 
shrink  from  the  practical  amendment  of  their  lives  which  they 
suspect  it  demands. 

To  such  the  Bible  is  of  no  use,  theoretical  or  practical,  though 
through  their  vague  general  ideas  of  its  divine  authority  it  min- 
isters somewhat  to  their  superstitions.  This  attitude  is  repre- 
hensible and  inexcusable  in  an   avowed  Christian,  yet  it  is  the 
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real  attitude  of  an  astonishingly  large  number  of  persons  in 
almost  every  community. 

There  is  the  attitude,  next,  of  those  who,  while  indifferent  to 
the  contents  of  the  Bible,  are  not  indifferent  to  the  book  itself. 
They  regard  it  much  as  the  savage  does  his  fetish.  It  is 
to  them  a  source  of  mysterious  power  and  authority,  and  an 
object  of  superstitious  veneration.  They  worship  it,  but  it  is 
to  them,  for  the  most  part,  an  "unknown  God."  They  give  it 
the  supreme  place  in  their  homes,  ^but  never  domesticate  its 
instructions  in  their  hearts.  They  are  partisans  of  the  book,  as 
a  sort  of  ark  of  the  Lord  which  must  not  be  touched  by  profane 
hands,  and  they  shrink  with  suspicion,  if  not  with  horror,  from 
anyone  who  approaches  it  in  the  spirit  of  critical  inquiry.  To 
them  a  sentence  from  the  Bible  has  a  sanctity  and  authority 
entirely  apart  from  its  connection  or  its  proper  meaning. 

There  are  others  who,  though  they  do  not  really  study  the 
Bible,  do  read  it  intermittently  with  a  certain  conscientiousness, 
and  do  derive  a  certain  moral  benefit  from  it.  Their  reading  is 
confined  to  the  New  Testament  and  to  particular  sections  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Taught  to  consider  the  Scriptures  as  one  book 
with  a  unity  of  meaning  and  authority,  they  are  perplexed  by 
elements  that  contradict  their  reason  or  affront  their  moral 
sense;  yet  they  shrink  from  the  exercise  of  discrimination  and 
judgment,  as  from  a  questionable  meddling  with  holy  things. 
As  a  result  they  fail  to  develop  a  healthy  intellectual  interest  in 
the  book,  and  therefore  never  come  into  vital  contact  with  its 
richest  stores  of  beauty  and  truth.  Avowedly  holding  to  a  con- 
ventional theory  of  the  divine  inspiration  and  infallibility  of  the 
Bible,  they  yet  confess  in  moments  of  confidential  frankness 
that  it  does  not  interestjthem,  and  they  read  it  at  all  only  because 
they  feel  that  it  is  their  duty  to  read  it.  Very  many  young 
people  belong  to  this  class.  As  they  grow  older  the  exigencies 
of  experience  bring  them  into  a  new  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  certain  portions  of  Scripture  that  minister  to  their 
spiritual  need,  and  a  new  interest  in  the  book  is  awakened.  But 
to  the  end  of  their  days  large  portions  of  it  remain  unknown  or 
unintelligible  to  them. 
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There  are  still  others  who,  agreeing  with  the  former  in  their 
general  conception  of  the  Bible,  make  more  use  of  it  and  are 
more  reasonable  in  their  use  of  it;  and,  putting  aside  difficulties 
with  no  attempt  to  solve  them,  nourish  their  faith  and  form  their 
characters  on  its  available  and  obvious  spiritual  teachings. 
Using  a  deliberately  selective  method,  they  search  the  Holy 
Scriptures  for  what  they  can  understand  and  assimilate,  and, 
finding  much  that  serves  them,  they  develop  an  abiding  interest 
in  it  and  love  for  it. 

There  are  many  such.  They  constitute  the  stable  element  in 
the  churches.  Many  of  them  retain  through  life  their  tradi- 
tional idea  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  and  are  fearful  or  resentful 
toward  any  teacher  who  attacks  or  questions  that  idea.  Too 
closely  identifving  form  with  substance,  they  tremble  lest  the 
criticism  of  the  letter  shall  invalidate  the  spirit.  Many  of  them 
view  the  development  of  the  "higher  criticism"  with  great 
solicitude  and  even  alarm,  unaware  that  what  they  suspect  as  an 
enemy  is  really  a  friend  to  their  essential  faith. 

Finally,  there  is  a  small  but  steadily  increasing  number  of 
those  who,  through  wise  and  faithful  teaching,  are  coming  out 
into  the  full  liberty  of  the  spirit.  These  realize  at  last  that,  while 
the  book  of  their  religion  is  sacred  and  invaluable,  it  is  not  final 
and  absolute,  and  that  the  word  of  God  is  not  definitively  shut 
up  in  it.  God  is  greater  than  the  Bible  ;  Christ  is  more  than  the 
New  Testament ;  and  the  divine  Spirit  is  unlimited  by  forms  and 
scriptures  and  creeds. 

These,  freed  from  an  intellectually  hampering  and  morally 
confusing  theory  of  biblical  infallibility,  and  grasping  the  divine 
method  of  development  in  revelation,  find  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible  a  constant  and,  growing  interest.  Mind  and  heart  recon- 
ciled by  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  its  composition 
and  history,  and  a  sounder  idea  of  its  character,  they  rejoice  in 
the  ever-unfolding  treasures  of  truth  and  wisdom  which  this 
wonderful  volume  contains. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  church  and  to  its 
work  in  the  world  that  the  number  of  these  intelligent  students 
of  the  Bible   should  be  increased.     We   cannot  prize  this  truly 
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divine  book  too  highly,  but  we  should  prize  it  for  what  it  really 
is,  and  not  for  some  factitious  merit  and  authority  which  it 
nowhere  claims  for  itself,  and  which  cannot  endure  the  solvent 
of  either  historical  or  moral  criticism.  Nor  in  calling. the  book 
divine  should  we  forget  that  it  is  thoroughly  human,  and  that, 
with  all  its  communications  and  intimations  of  spiritual  truth,  it 
partakes  of  the  human  characteristics  of  incompleteness  and 
imperfection.  That  a  proposition  or  a  narrative  is  in  the  Bible 
is  not  of  itself  a  guaranty  that  it  is  true.  It  may  be  the  true 
expression  of  someone's  belief,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  true  for 
us.  There  is  need  of  a  discrimination  of  moral  values  even  in 
reading  the  Bible.  The  failure  to  use  such  discrimination  some- 
times produces  astonishing  and  even  absurd  results.  For  exam- 
ple, the  saying,  "All  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life," 
is  sometimes  quoted  as  the  word  of  God,  whereas  it  is  from 
Satan,  the  adversary.  A  sentence  from  the  speech  of  Eliphaz 
or  Bildad  in  Job  has  scarcely  the  same  weight  as  we  should 
naturally  ascribe  to  a  statement  from  the  main  personage  of  the 
poem.  Job  himself;  nor  should  we  estimate  as  of  equal  value  a 
saying  of  Job's  and  a  saying  of  Christ's.  The  Bible  contains 
very  remarkable  reflections  of  religious  thought  and  experience, 
but  the  thought  and  experience  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  of 
fallible  men  ;  and  while  some  of  these  reflections  may  be  truth 
of  the  highest  sort,  truth  that  is  valid  for  all  time,  others  of 
them  are  truth  mixed  with  error,  limited  by  defective  knowledge, 
colored  by  personal  feeling,  and  warped  by  prejudice.  All  this 
is  particularly  true  of  the  Old  Testament ;  yet  to  sorhe  extent 
it  is  true  also  of  the  New  Testament. 

But  with  all  the  imperfection,  from  the  strictly  historical  or 
the  moral  point  of  view,  that  we  find  in  the  Bible,  it  is  certain, 
also,  that  we  find  in  it,  to  an  extent  which  we  find  nowhere  else, 
the  truth  which  makes  for  righteousness  and  salvation.  What 
Peter  said  to  Jesus  all  the  centuries  since  have  said  with  deepen- 
ing emphasis:  "Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  words 
of  eternal  life."  These  words  we  may  apply  to  the  sacred 
Scriptures  as  a  whole  in  a  sense  which  is  applicable  to  no  other 
religious  writings. 
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By  A.  KiNGSLEY   Glover, 
Wells,  Minn. 


The  garments  which  were  worn  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles' 
are  not  shown  with  accuracy  in  the  many  paintings  which  illus- 
trate scenes  in  the  gospel  history.  Even  Tissot,  who  visited  the 
Holy  Land  for  the  special  purpose  of  collecting  materials  for  a 
more  exact  depiction  of  oriental  dress,  has  in  many  instances 
failed  to  present  the  Jewish  figures  in  their  proper  colors  and 
styles  of  clothing.  The  great  European  masters  cannot  help  us 
very  much  in  the  study  of  the  Jewish  dress  worn  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord,  since  they  have  thus  far  depended  almost  entirely 
upon  tradition  for  guidance,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  traditional 
garments,  in  the  course  of  ages,  lose  much  of  their  original, 
antique  form. 

It  is  not  in  every  respect  true  that  "the  Orient  never 
changes,"  for,  while  oriental  peoples  are  exceedingly  conserva- 
tive, they  nevertheless  have  passed  through  so  many  political 
and  religious  revolutions  that  many  of  their  modern  customs, 
ways  of  dressing,  materials  for  weaving,  and  characteristic  color- 
ing, must  be  quite  different  today  from  what  they  were  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Palestine  is  now  populated  b}^  the  repre- 
sentatives of  so  many  races  that  the  artist  cannot  possibly  find  a 
distinctively  oriental  type  upon  which  lawfully  to  base  a  repro- 
duction of  the  garments  of  Bible  times.  The  Jew  of  modern 
Jerusalem  is  not  precisely  clothed  as  he  was  in  Bible  days ;  and 
the  burnoose  of  the  modern  Arab,  seen  in  Nazareth,  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  robes  worn  by  the  middle  classes  in  apostolic 
days. 

'On  this  subject  see  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
621-5;  Mackie  in  Hastings'  Bidle  Dic/ionary,  art.  Dress;  Tristram,  ^a5/<fr«  Ots- 
toms  in  Bible  Lands,  pp.  155-76;  HAMBURGER,  Real-Encyklopddie  fiir  Bibel  und  Tal- 
mud, arts.  Kleidang,  Farben. 
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While  Tissot  and  Linson  have  approached  nearer  to  the 
original  Jewish  or  Bible  dress  than  any  other  painters  of  medi- 
aeval or  modern  times,  recovering  in  shape  and  color  much  which 
had  been  lost  sight  of  for  centuries,  yet  they  have  depended  too 
much  upon  the  modern  Orient  in  their  investigations.  The  appeal 
to  tradition  has  failed  to  picture  to  us  truly  the  Lord's  outward 
appearance  as  he  moved  among  the  plain  people  of  Palestine. 
It  is  to  Jewish  archaeology  —  to  Bible  and  Talmud  preeminently 


Fig.  I.— the  MAAPHORETH 
One  of  the  Jewish  headdresses  in  the  time  of  Jesus.     A  square  or  oblong  piece  of  linen,  with  fillets. 
Church  "amice"  still  used  by  priests  of  the   Roman   Catholic,  Greek,  and  Anglo-Catholic    churches. 
In   the  last-named   it  has  a  collar.      Worn  over  the  shoulders   and   around   the   neck,   underneath   the 
other  priestly  garments. 

—  that  we  must  go  if  we  expect  to  learn  accurately  about  Jewish 
dress  at  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era. 

A  question  of  much  interest,  which  meets  us  at  the  beginning 
of  a  study  of  Jesus'  dress,  is  as  to  the  color  of  the  garments  which 
he  wore.  This  question  cannot  be  answered  with  certainty  ;  there 
is  no  explicit  testimony  in  the  New  Testament  or  elsewhere  which 
can  point  us  to  a  conclusion.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
rabbis  of  Jesus'  day  wore  a  distinctive  dress ;  the  fact  that  the 
rabbis  of  the  present  day  wear  always  a  white  over-garment 
[tallitK),  with  gold  or  silver  border,  indicates  almost  nothing  as 
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to  the  custom  of  the  first  century  A.  D.  And  even  if  it  did,  Jesus 
did  not  belong  to  the  rabbinical  class ;  he  was  a  teacher,  but  not 
one  of  the  regular  order ;  consequently  he  would  hardly  have 
adopted  their  garb,  even  if  they  had  a  distinguishing  costume. 

And  it  is  a  strong 
argument  against  the 
hypothesis  of  white 
as  the  official  rabbin- 
ical color  that  white 
was  the  distinctive 
dress  of  the  Essenes,' 
which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  was 
not  the  distinguish- 
ing color  of  any  other 
class  among  the  Jews. 
It  is  most  prob- 
able that  Jesus  wore 
garments  of  a  similar 
color  (as  well  as  shape 
and  texture)  to  those 
which  were  worn  by 
the  common  people 
among  whom  he 
worked.  As  Jesus  was 
not  an  Essene,  he 
would  not  for  that 
reason  adopt  a  white 
costume.  As  he  wished  to  make  himself  most  acceptable  to  the 
common  people,  he  would  presumably  dress  like  them.  His  gar- 
ments, therefore,  would  not  be  of  costly  material,  dyed  in 
expensive  colors  of  solid  red,  blue,  or  purple,  the  raiment  of  the 
rich  and  proud.  Thus  the  classic  painters  of  the  church  have 
pictured  him.  Rather,  his  garments  would  be  of  cotton,  linen, 
or  wool,  either  cheaply  colored  or  in  the  imperfect  yellowish 
white  of  unbleached  cloth.     It  would  be  pleasant  to  think  of 

'JOSEPHUS,  Bell.Jud.,  ii,  8,  3-5. 


Fig.  2.— JEWISH  HEADDRhbb 
(  Time  of  Jesus) 
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him  as  always  wearing  white,  but  there  is  nothing  to  support 
the  hypothesis.  The  distinction  which  Jesus  sought  was  not 
that  of  external  appearance,  but  of  internal  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. 

On  his  head  Jesus  wore,  we  may  suppose,  the  maaphoreth,  a 
large  square  or  oblong  piece  of  linen  or  cotton  (Fig.  i).  It  was 
provided  with  fillets,  or  binding  cords,  with  which  it  was  bound 
to  the  head,  the  loose  part  falling  down  behind  in  graceful  folds 
(Figs.  2  and  3).  When  not  tied  about  the  head  the  maaphoreth  was 
merely  thrown  over  it,  the  fillets  hanging  down  in  front.  This 
same  headdress  was  also  worn  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  5,  in  which 
it  is  seen  drawn  up  from  beneath  the  other  clothing.  When  not 
in  use  as  a  head-covering  it  was  allowed  to  hang  loosely  about 
the  neck,  forming  a  kind  of  hood.  The  sudar  or  sudarium, 
another  kind  of  headgear,  was  a  very  plain  piece  of  linen  or 
cotton,  and  was  either  employed  as  a  turban  or  was  wrapped 
about  the  head  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  When  sitting  down  in  a 
shady  spot,  teaching,  Jesus  would  probably  remove  his  head- 
dress and  throw  it  over  his  arm  until  needed  again. 

The  common  garment  or  vesture  worn  next  to  the  body  by 
Jesus,  and  indeed  by  all  Jewish  rabbis  and  accredited  teachers 
in  our  Lord's  day,  was  the  biblical  kethoneth,  the  kettunah  of  the 
rabbis.  Among  laborers,  such  as  farmers  and  fishermen,  it  was 
sleeveless  and  descended  only  to  the  knees.  It  was  generally 
made  of  one  piece,  "woven  from  the  top  throughout."  The 
kethoneth  or  tunic  worn  by  Jesus  differed  from  that  of  the  work- 
ingman  only  in  the  matter  of  length  and  in  its  having  had 
sleeves  (Fig.  3).  Teachers  were  always  careful  that  this  gar- 
ment, made  of  cotton,  linen,  or  other  cheap  material,  reached 
down  to  the  ankles,  as  a  mark  of  becoming  dignity ;  but  when 
traveling  or  walking  any  great  distance  it  was  caught  up  by  a 
girdle  ox  pundah,  made  of  cotton,  linen,  or  leather. 

The  kethoneth,  or  tunic,  of  Jesus  was  presumably  in  its  shape 
and  texture  like  that  in  use  with  the  common  people  among 
whom  he  preached  and  taught.  Had  he  made  use  of  a  dress 
differing  very  much  in  shape,  texture,  or  color  from  that  common 
to  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  people  of  his  time,  Jesus  could 
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Fig.  3.— the  KETHONETH 

The  seamless  under-garment  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  It  often  had  sleeves,  like  this,  among  teachers. 
Everybody  wore  some  form  of  it.  Teachers  and  rabbis  wore  it  to  the  ankles.  Laborers  wore  it  down  only 
to  the  knees.  It  corresponds  to  the  "  alb  "  or  white  under-garment  worn  today  by  Roman  and  Anglican 
priests. 

not  have  gained  a  hearing  as   readily   as   when   vested  in   the 
plainest  and  cheapest  garments. 

The  puiidah,  or  girdle,  which  held  in  the  tunic,  when  made  of 
linen  or  cotton,  was  three  or  four  yards  long,  and  three  or  four 
handbreadths  wide.  When  in  use  it  was  wound  around  the  body 
just  below  the  breast,  one  of  its  ends  having  been  turned  up  and 
stitched   in   such   a   way   as  to    form   a  convenient   pocket   for 
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carrying  coins  and  other  small  articles  (Figs,  4,  5,  and  6) .  It  was 
this  pocketed  girdle  that  Christ  referred  to  when  he  admonished 
the  first  Christian  evangelists  to  "get  no  gold,  nor  silver,  nor 
brass  in  your  purses"  (Matt.    10:9).      The  usefulness   of    the 


Fig,  4.— ordinary  CLOTHING  OF  JEW 
(  Time  of  Jesus') 
Headdress  {maaphoreth).     Under-garment  (seamless),  used  as  everyday  dress.     Girdle,  with  its 
pocket.     Staff.     Beard  (always  worn).     Sudarium  or  turban  here  used  as  a  "  neckerchief." 

girdle  as  a  means  of  greater  freedom  in  walking  comes  to  us 
with  striking  spiritual  effect  when  we  read  Luke's  admonition, 
"let  your  loins  be  girded"  (Luke  12  :  35). 

Although  the  kethoneth,  or  seamless  under-garment,  was  the 
common   dress  of   the  warm   summer  months,  in  the  daytime, 
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yet  at  night  in  summer,  and  all  through  the  winter  or  rainy 
months,  Jesus  must  have  had  on  the  tallith,  or  large  outer  robe. 
According  to  biblical  custom  and  ancient  tradition  the  outer 
garment  must  have  been  rectangular  and  several  yards  in  length 


Fig.  5.— ordinary  CLOTHING  OF  JEW 
(  Time  of  Jesus) 
One  form  of  headdress  —  the  tnaaphoreth — drawn  up.     The  keihoneth,  or  seamless  under-garment, 
worn  alone.    The  girdle  and  pocket.    The  sandals.     The  staff.    The  beard  (always  worn). 

and  breadth.  It  might  be  made  of  wool  or  any  other  warm 
material,  and  in  its  four  corners  were  strung  the  traditional  tsitsith, 
or  tassels  or  fringes  (Numb,  i  5  :  38  ;  Deut.  22  :  12)  .  The  tallith 
was  made  of  several  strips  of  material  sewed  together,  and  had 
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an  opening  for  the  head.  When  not  on  a  journey  the  tallith  was 
worn  as  a  flowing  robe  (Fig,  7),  its  tassels  plainly  visible,  and 
demonstrating  to  all  beholders  the  wearer's  strict  observance  of 
the  Jewish  or  Mosaic  law.  The  Pharisees,  as  we  know  from  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  were  extremely  punctilious  in  the  literal 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and  we  cannot  think  of  a 
Pharisee  of  our  Lord's  time  without  picturing  him  walking 
through  the  streets  and  markets  of  Jerusalem  clad  in  the  tallith 
and  its  symbolic  fringes.  The  pious  Pharisee  also  wore  his 
phylactery,  which  was  a  little  roll  containing  certain  verses  from 
the  Law  inclosed  in  a  little  box  and  bound  between  the  eyes  by 
means  of  leather  straps,  just  as  the  orthodox  Jews  wear  them 
today.  In  the  illustration  of  the  Pharisee  (Fig.  7)  the  phylac- 
tery fillets  may  be  seen  hanging  down  in  front. 

The  writer  cannot  but  feel  that  in  this  illustration  we  have 
the  closest  of  all  approaches  yet  made  to  the  appearance  of  a 
Pharisee  at  Jerusalem  two  thousand  years  ago,  clad  in  all  the 
things  which  he  would  naturally  wear,  including  jnaaphoreth, 
kethotieth,  tallith,  fringes,  and  phylactery ;  while  in  the  same  pic- 
ture we  may  recall  the  common  dress  of  the  Lord  himself  as  he 
must  have  appeared  in  cold  weather,  with  the  one  exception  of 
the  frontlets,  or  phylacteries,  which  we  may  feel  sure  he  never 
assumed. 

We  may  with  much  confidence  think  that  Jesus  wore  the 
large,  square  tallith  and  its  Mosaic  tsitsith  or  tassels,  for  did  not 
the  long-afflicted  woman  touch  "the  hem  {Kpdairehov)  of  his 
garment  "?3  This  hem  or  border  was  nothing  less  than  the 
sacred  Mosaic  fringe  in  the  corners  of  the  tallith.  The  tallith 
worn  by  our  Lord  must  have  been  of  woolly  material,  for  the 
sake  of  warmth,  and  when  journeying  on  foot  through  the  land 
preaching  it  was  undoubtedly  caught  up  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle, 
in  order  to  render  walking  easier. 

The  tallith  of  the  artists  is  generally  portrayed  as  a  red  or 
purple  robe,  but  while  among  the  rich  and  powerful  it  may  have 
been  dyed  some  bright  color  or  have  been  made  of  richly 
colored  silk  or  Egyptian  linen,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to 

3  Matt.  9  :  20 ;  cf.  14  :  36.     The  R.  V.  has  "  the  border  of  his  garment." 
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suspect  that  it  was  other  than  common  material  when  worn  by 
Jesus. 

It  is  the  talliih,  or  outer  robe  of  Christ,  which  most  frequently 
becomes  the  center  of  the  artist's  most  pronounced  errors,  as  to 


Fig.  6.-ORDINARY  CLOTHING  OF  JEW 
(  Time  of  Jesus) 
Headdress    {sudariunt),     Under-garment    (seamless),  worn    as    everyday  dress.     Girdle   and   its 
pocket.     Sandals.     Staff.     Beard  (always  worn). 

both  form  and  color.  It  is  the  artist  who  has  impressed  people 
with  the  false  idea  that  the  tallith  was  the  "seamless  garment" 
of  our  Lord,  for  which  the  quaternion  of  soldiers  cast  lots  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  The  artist  is  seldom  an  archaeologist  or  Bible 
student,  and  so  he  often  paints  pictures  which  are  not  in  all 
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respects  true  to  life  in  Bible  times.  The  outer  robe  of  our  Lord 
was  presumably  not  seamless ;  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
tallith,  it  was  made  in  four  parts.  The  seamless  garment,  "woven 
from  the  top  throughout,"  was  the  above-mentioned  kethoneth,  or 


FiG.  7.— DRESS  OF  PHARISEE 
( Time  of  Jesus) 
Phylactery  on  forehead.     Headdress   {maaphoretk).    Outer-garment  and  fringes  in  four  comers. 
Under-garment  (seamless),  or  kethoneth.     Attitude  at  prayer.     Beard  (always  worn).     "God,  I  thank 
thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men." 

tunic,  of  which  the  soldiers  said,  "let  us  not  rend  it,  but  cast  lots 
for  it,  whose  it  shall  be"  (John  19:24).  The  other  garments 
of  Jesus  were  distributed,  as  the  account  says:  "Then  the  sol- 
diers, when  they  had  crucified  Jesus,  took  his  garments  and  made 
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four  parts  —  to  every  soldier  a  part"  (John  19:23).  That  is,  to 
one  soldier  was  given  his  headdress,  to  a  second  his  sandals,  to 
a  third  his  girdle,  and  to  the  fourth  his  outer  robe. 

The  sandals,  or  sandalim,  in  ordinary  use  among  the  Jews  of 
our  Lord's  day,  covered  only  the  soles  of  the  feet,  although  in 
the  cold  rainy  season  a  foot-covering  amounting  to  a  shoe  was 
prevalent.  The  sandals  were  ordinarily  made  of  leather  or  wood, 
and  were  bound  securely  by  means  of  leather  thongs  over  the 
instep  and  about  the  ankles,  while  a  toe-fillet  running  between 
the  large  toe  and  the  smaller  toes  assisted  in  keeping  the  sandal 
secure  upon  the  foot. 

On  his  many  weary  walks  through  the  country  districts  of 
Palestine  Jesus  probably  made  use  of  a  "staff,"  in  conformity 
with  the  usual  custom  of  the  time. 

The  Jews  of  the  first  century  A.  D.  wore  beards,  like  nearly 
all  orientals,  and  indeed  this  facial  growth  had  become  in  the 
course  of  time  quite  as  much  a  part  of  Jewish  attire  as  any  article 
of  clothing.  In  this  case  tradition  is  generally  in  keeping  with 
acknowledged  ancient  custom,  since  very  few  of  the  portraits  of 
our  Lord  represent  him  as  beardless ;  and  those  few,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  are  in  error.  Jesus  could  scarcely  have  held  an  audience  of 
Jews  or  other  orientals,  had  he  copied  after  the  Greek  fashion 
and  shorn  his  beard.  As  to  the  hair  of  Jesus'  head,  while  it 
could  not  have  been  short,  in  all  likelihood  it  was  not  as  long  as 
the  artists  commonly  picture  it.  Long  hair  was  not  a  prevalent 
characteristic  among  men  of  the  Jewish  race. 


A    BIBLE -SCHOOL    PROGRAM. 

ByAlbertEdwardBailey,' 
Master  in  English,  Worcester  Academy,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  Kindergarten.     Age,  up  to  6  years. 

1.  Course.  Learn  Lord's  Prayer,  selected  verses  and  hymns. 
Simple  gospel  stories,  worked  out  by  the  teacher  or  based 
upon  "helps."  The  Bible  Study  Publishing  Co.'s  Primary 
Cards  for  coloring  are  suggested. 

2.  Promotion.  The  older  or  more  mature  children  are  promoted 
at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

Opening  and  closing  exercises  are  held  with  primary  department. 

B.  Primary.     Age,  7  to  ii  years. 

Note. —  Teachers  remain  in  the  same  grade.  Classes  advance  from  teacher  to 
teacher. 

1.  Courses.  In  all  grades  the  lesson  taught  at  home  is  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  Psalms,  Beatitudes,  Creed,  hymns,  catechism  on  the 
Bible,  etc. 

In  class  the  following  lessons  are  suggested,  based  on  the 
graded  helps  of  the  Bible  Study  Publishing  Company: 

Grade      I.     Age,     7  years.      Old  Testament  Heroes.     Cards. 

Grade    II.     Age,     8  years.      Gospel  Stories.    Primary  Monthly. 

Grade  III.  Age,  9  years.  Old  Testament  Stories.  Child's 
Quarterly. 

Grade  IV.  Age,  10  years.  A  Year  with  Jesus.  Child's  Quar- 
terly. 

Grade  V.  Age,  11  years.  A  Year  with  the  Apostles.  Child's 
Quarterly. 

Reviews  given  with  the  stereopticon. 

2.  Promotion.  The  teacher  keeps  for  each  child  a  card,  to  which 
stars  are  affixed  for  each  verse  learned  or  duty  done.  This 
card  passes  with  the  child  from  grade  to  grade,  and  when  com- 
pletely filled  becomes  the  sign  of  graduation. 

A  Bible  is  presented  to  each  child  on  Graduation  Day  (Chil- 
dren's Sunday). 
^  With  acknowledgments  to  Miss  A.  B.  Mackintire,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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C.  Junior.     Age,  12  to  15  years. 

Note. —  Teachers  are  stationary,  as  in  the  primary  department.  The  courses  are 
those  published  by  the  Bible  Study  Publishing  Company. 

1 .  Courses. 

Grade  VI.  Age,  12  years.  Great  Men  of  Israel.  Junior 
Quarterly. 

Grade  VII.  Age,  13  years.  The  Gospel  History  of  Jesus 
Christ.     Intermediate  Quarterly. 

Grade  VIII.  Age,  14  years.  A  Year  with  the  Apostles.  Inter- 
mediate Quarterly. 

Grade  IX.  Age,  1 5  years.  Outlines  of  Old  Testament  His- 
tory.    Progressive  Quarterly. 

Reviews  with  stereopticon. 

2.  Promotion.  Written  examinations  are  held  at  end  of  each  year. 
A  diploma  is  presented  at  graduation. 

D.  Senior.     Ungraded.     Classes  not  permanent. 

Note. —  Teachers  "offer"  certain  courses  in  which  they  have  perfected  them- 
selves. At  the  beginning  of  each  year  students  "elect"  the  course  they 
desire,  subject  to  the  advice  of  the  superintendent  of  instruction. 

The  first  four  courses,  published  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Sacred  Literature,  Chicago,  would  perhaps  be  elected  by  the 
younger  members  of  the  department. 

1.  The  Foreshadowings  of  the  Christ. 

2.  The  Life  of  Christ. 

3.  The  Founding  of  the  Christian  Church. 

4.  The  Work  of  the  Old  Testament  Sages. 

The  following  courses  are  here  presented  as  suggestions  only. 
They  would  probably  never  all  be  offered  in  one  year.  The 
list  could  be  varied  in  accordance  with  the  "  talent "  the 
school  possessed  or  could  develop. 

The  Teaching  of  Christ;  Apostolic  Teaching ;  Life  and   Let- 
ters  of   Paul;  Major    Prophets   and   their   Times;    Minor 
Prophets  and  their  Times  ;  The  Bible  as  Literature  (half 
course) ;    Historical   Geography   of   the   Holy   Land   (half 
course) ;  History  of  Israel  (advanced  course)  ;  The  Priestly 
•     Element  in  Israelitish  History  ;  The  Origin  of  the  Canon  ; 
The  Book  of  Genesis  ;  The  Book  of  Psalms  (or  any  others)  ; 
The  History  of  the  English  Bible. 
These  courses  may  be  supplemented  by  lectures   on  Sunday  or 
weekday  nights,  with  or  without  stereopticon. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  STUDIES   IN   THE   LIFE   OF   CHRIST. 


By  Ernest  D,  Burton  and  Shailer  Mathews, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 


PART   N— {continued). 

SECOND   PERIOD   OF  THE  GALILEAN  MINISTRY. 

FROM    THE    CHOOSING    OF    THE    TWELVE    UNTIL    THE    WITHDRAWAL    INTO 
NORTHERN    GALILEE. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

A    PREACHING    TOUR    IN    GALILEE. 

§50.  The  centurion's  servant. 

Matt.  8  :5-i3.  Luke  7  :  i-io. 

§51.  The  raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain. 

Luke  7: 11-17. 
§52.  John  the  Baptist's  last  message. 

Matt.  11:2-19,  Luke  7:18-35. 

§53.  Anointing  of  Jesus  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee. 

Luke  7 :  36-50. 
§  54.  Christ's  companions  on  his  second  preaching  tour. 

Luke  8 : 1-3. 

^130.  Notes  on  §50,  Matt.  8:5-13. — Vs.  5,  "Capernaum;"  see 
^98.  "Centurion":  an  officer  in  armies  organized  on  the  Roman 
model  and  in  charge  of  a  company  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  men.  He 
was  of  approximately  the  same  grade  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  in 
our  army,  and  was  seldom,  if  ever,  promoted.  In  the  present  instance 
the  centurion  is  a  Gentile  in  the  service  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  was 
evidently  a  man  of  wealth.  "  Beseeching  ":  Luke  7  :  3,  4  says  that  he 
asked  the  elders  of  the  synagogue  he  had  built  to  prefer  his  request. 
They  commend  him  as  a  person  worthy  to  be  aided  by  Jesus,  since  he 
was  so  generously  disposed  to  the  Jews.  He  was,  however,  probably 
not  a  proselyte.  Vs.  6,  "  sick  of  the  palsy  ":  more  properly,  paralyzed. 
Vs.  8,  "I  am  not  worthy,"  etc.:  These  words  speak  volumes  for  the 
man's  humility,  and  also  tell  of  the  treatment  probably  accorded 
him  by  other  rabbis.  A  strict  legalist  regarded  it  as  ceremonially 
defiling  to  enter  a  Gentile's  house.  "  Only  say  the  word  ":  He  is  sure 
that  Jesus  can  heal   his  servant,  if  he  only  chooses  to  command  the 
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disease  to  leave  him.  Vs.  9,  "man  under  authority,"  etc.:  The  argu- 
ment is  plain.  The  centurion  knows  the  power  resident  in  a  superior's 
word  of  command.  He  has  faith  enough  to  believe  that  an  equal  power 
is  in  the  command  of  Jesus.  Vs.  10,  "Jesus  marveled":  Jesus  was  as 
capable  of  being  surprised  as  any  man.  In  this  case  surprise  came 
from  the  fact  that  a  Gentile's  faith  should  have  surpassed  the  Jews'. 
Cf.  Matt.  15:22-28;  Luke  18:8.  Vss.  11,  12  emphasize  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Gentiles  to  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  compared  with 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Jews.  "Sit  down,"  etc.:  a  figure  of  speech 
with  the  Jews  to  represent  the  joys  of  the  expected  kingdom.  "  Sons 
of  the  kingdom":  /.  <?.,  the  Jews.  They  supposed  they  were  guaran- 
teed the  kingdom  because  they  were  sons  of  Abraham.  We  have  here 
the  clear  teaching  of  Jesus  as  to  the  universal  rather  than  Jewish 
character  of  the  fraternity  he  was  founding.  Vs.  13.  Notice  that 
Jesus  does  not  say  the  faith  healed,  but  he  himself  heals  in  answer 
to  faith.  No  matter  how  much  the  centurion  believed,  no  cure  would 
have  followed  had  Jesus  seen  fit  to  do  or  say  nothing. 

•^131.  Notes  on  §511  Luke  7:11-17. — Vs.  11,  "Nain":  a  small 
town  in  Galilee  at  some  distance  from  Nazareth  and  about  twenty  five 
miles  from  Capernaum.  It  is  today  represented  by  a  few  mud  huts 
and  tombs  cut  in  the  rocks.  Perhaps  the  procession  was  going  to  one 
of  these.  Vs.  12,  "much  people  of  the  city  was  with  her":  It  was 
customary  for  those  met  by  a  funeral  procession  to  join  it  as  a  sign  of 
respect.  In  this  procession  would  also  be  the  hired  wailers  and  the 
musicians.  Notice  the  apparent  order  of  the  procession.  Jesus  met 
first  the  mother,  then  the  bier  and  its  bearers.  Vs.  13.  The  tenderness 
of  Jesus  appears  in  his  words  to  the  mother.  Vs.  14,  "  bier  ":  The  Jews 
did  not  bury  their  dead  in  closed  wooden  coffins,  but  carried  them 
on  a  bier  to  a  tomb  where  they  were  laid  in  little  niches  as  in  the 
catacombs,  except  that  they  were  not  walled  in.  The  nearest  approach 
to  a  coffin  was  a  long  open  basket  made  of  wickerwork.  Burial  was 
always  soon  after  death.  Vs.  16.  Both  the  fear  and  the  thanksgiving 
were  natural.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  no  one  thought  Jesus 
was  the  Christ ;  he  was  simply  another  great  prophet  at  last  sent  by 
God  to  his  people. 

^132.  Notes  on  §52,  Matt.  11 :2-i9. —  Vs.  2,  "  When  John  heard  in 
the  prison"  :  For  the  reason  of  this  imprisonment  see  Mark  6:17,  18. 
Josephus,  Antiquities,  xvii,  5,  2,  also  states  that  Herod  Antipas  feared 
the  political  effects  of  John's  preaching.  He  was  now  in  the  castle 
of  Machaerus,  where  evidently  he  was  given  some  liberty,  for  he  was  in 
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communication  with  his  disciples.  "He  sent  unto  him":  .Luke  7  :  19 
says  that  there  were  two  in  the  deputation  sent  Jesus.  It  is  easy  to  ima- 
gine how  interested  and  perplexed  John  must  have  been.  Jesus  in  his 
ministry  of  love  certainly  did  not  seem  a  judge  punishing  sinners  such 
as  John  had  expected.  {Cf.  ^[48.)  This  probably  gave  rise  to  the  ques- 
tion vs.  3,  "Art  thou'he  that  cometh  ?"  John  had  spoken  of  the  Christ 
as  one  who  was  to  come  (Luke  3  :ii).  The  question  was  equivalent 
to  asking  whether  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  Vss.  4,  5.  The  argument  is  this  : 
The  passages  which  Jesus  used  (Isa.  35:5;  61:1)  were  interpreted 
Messianically.  Jesus  shows  he  is  fulfilling  them.  His. reference  is  to  his 
cures  and  preaching  alike.  Vs.  6  :  a  reference  to  the  difficulty  which,  as 
Jesus  saw,  had  been  caused  by  the  great  divergence  between  the  popu- 
lar expectation  of  the  Christ  and  his  own  revelation  of  true  Messianic 
work.  The  figure  is  that  of  a  man  stumbling  over  a  stone.  Jesus  was 
thus  indirectly  appealing  to  John,  for  his  own  good,  to  revise  his  expec- 
tations according  to  reality.  Vs.  7.  Jesus  now  begins  a  defense  of 
John  against  the  very  probable  charge  of  moral  weakness.  He  appeals 
to  the  crowd's  former  judgment  of  John.  The  figures  he  uses  express 
weakness  and  love  of  ease,  which  John  never  exhibited.  Vs.  8,  "  They 
in  soft  raiment":  doubtless  a  good  description  of  the  effeminate  cour- 
tiers of  Herod  Antipas.  Vs.  9,  "  Yea,  I  say":  introduces  Jesus'  own 
opinion  of  John.  Vs.  10.  The  words  come  with  slight  variation 
from  Mai.  3:1.  It  was  because  he  was  a  messenger  of  the  Christ 
that  John  was  more  than  a  prophet.  Vss.  11,  12  contain,  not  only 
Jesus'  final  estimate  of  John,  but  also  his  estimate  of  the  worth  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  By  implication  he  does  not  include  John  in  the 
kingdom.  This  does  not  mean  that  John  was  a  bad  man,  but  simply 
that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  group  of  men  and  women  whose 
inestimable  privilege  it  was  to  be  actual  disciples  of  Jesus,  hear  his 
teaching,  and  come  to  learn  how  his  character  revealed  God's  love 
rather  than  his  awful  justice.  Why,  then,  need  a  Christian  today  envy 
or  imitate  a  prophet  ?  By  Jesus'  own  words,  he  is  more  privileged  than 
the  greatest  prophet  who  ever  lived.  Vs.  12,  "from  the  days  of  John 
the  Baptist  until  now":  i.e.,  from  the  time  of  the  announcing  of  the 
immediately  coming  Christ  until  the  time  of  speaking.  That  was 
practically  the  perio4  of  Jesus'  own  ministry.  "The  kingdom  of 
heaven  suffereth  violence,"  etc.:  The  figure  is  that  of  soldiers  carrying 
a  city  by  storm  ;  that  which  it  illustrates  is  the  difficulty  that  lay  in  the 
Jews' accepting  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  Of  this,John's  doubt  was  an  instance. 
Vs.  13,  "For  all  the  prophets":    This   is  given   as   a  reason   for  the 
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difficulty  of  faith.  (Compare  what  is  possibly  a  more  exact  report  of  the 
words,  Luke  16:16.)  It  was  easy  for  the  Jews  to  believe  the  prophe- 
cies that  a  Christ  would  come,  for  they  believed  that  he  would  be  the 
sort  of  person  they  wanted  him  to  be.  They  found  their  own  sort  of 
Christ  in  the  prophecies.  (C/"-  ^  50.)  Even  John  did  not  have  a  sufficiently 
complete  foreview  of  the  Coming  One.  For  such  persons  to  accept 
Jesus  as  the  Christ  meant  that  they  had  to  conquer  prejudice  and,  so  to 
speak,  conquer  their  way  into  the  kingdom.  Perhaps  the  hardest  day 
for  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  was  between  his  baptism  and  resurrection, 
and  this  fact  Jesus  recognizes.  At  the  same  time  he  congratu- 
lates those  who  prefer  reality  to  their  preconceptions.  Vs.  14,  "he 
is  Elijah  ":  i.  e.,  the  one  who  introduces  the  Messianic  era ;  cf.  Mai.  4  :  5. 
"If  ye  are  willing  to  receive  it":  It  was  nearly  as  hard  to  believe  in 
John  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Christ  as  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  Cf. 
Matt.  9  :  13.  Vs.  15,  "  He  that  hath  ears,"  etc.:  A  call  to  discover  more 
than  a  mere  surface  meaning  in  the  words  just  uttered.  Vss.  16-19 
are  a  delightful  use  of  children's  plays  to  illustrate  the  captious  attitude 
of  the  Jews  toward  John  and  Jesus.  The  children  are  in  two  groups. 
One  is  trying  to  get  the  other  to  play  some  game,  but  is  unsuccessful 
because  of  the  other's  immovable  determination  to  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  —  neither  with  a  joyous  game  of  wedding  nor  with  a  solemn 
game  of  funeral.  So,  said  Jesus,  was  it  with  the  Jews.  They  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  an  ascetic  like  John  the  Baptist,  nor  with  his  precise 
opposite,  the  genial  and  social  Son  of  Man.  (C^.  ^134.)  "And  wisdom 
was  justified,"  etc.:  Probably  sadly  ironical.  The  scribes  claimed  so 
much  wisdom,  and  yet  this  fastidious,  sanctimonious  captiousness  is 
the  outcome  of  it !  Or  possibly  not  ironical,  but  an  expression  of  the 
abiding  faith  of  Jesus  in  the  ultimate  vindication  of  wisdom  by  the 
course  of  conduct  to  which  it  prompts. 

•[133.  Notes  on  §52,  Luke  7:18-35. — Vs.  29,  "justified  God": 
/.  e.,  declared  by  being  baptized  that  they  approved  of  the  plan  of 
God  of  which  John's  mission  was  a  part.  To  justify  is  to  declare 
or  treat  as  righteous.  Usually  it  is  regarded  as  the  prerogative  of 
God,  but  here,  by  a  bold  figure,  God,  as  it  were,  is  represented  as  being 
put  on  trial  by  men.  The  way  in  which  men  can  declare  him  righteous 
is  by  accepting  promptly  that  plan  which  is  clearly  his.  In  the 
present  case  it  was  done  by  being  baptized  by  John.  {Cf.  ^57.)  Vs. 
30,  "  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  "  :  i.  <?.,  the  representatives  of  religion 
in  its  legal  aspects.  "  Rejected,"  or  rather  "frustrated,"  "  made  of  no 
avail,"  so  far  as  they  were  concerned.     Their  action  was  precisely  the 
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opposite  of  that  of  the  people,  and  the  results  were  correspondingly 
different.  If  a  man  follows  God's  plan,  he  declares  God  righteous  by 
that  very  act ;  if  he  rejects  God's  plan  and  chooses  his  own,  he  not 
only  pronounces  God  guilty  of  unrighteousness,  but  — since  God's  plans 
are  gracious — loses  the  blessings  that  might  have  been  his  had  he  but 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  divine  plan.  The  way  to  get  blessing  from 
God  is  consciously  to  do  God's  will,  even  though  it  require  struggle. 

^134.  Notes  on  §53,  Luke  7:36-50. — Vs.  36.  The  invitation 
from  Simon  was  evidence  that  the  break  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees 
was  not  complete.  "Sat  down":  better,  "reclined;"  perhaps  on  a 
couch,  perhaps  on  a  rug  spread  on  the  divan  or  raised  portion  of  the 
floor.  Vs.  37.  It  must  be  recalled  that  the  houses  in  Palestine  were 
less  closed  than  in  Europe  or  America,  and  that  privacy  was  far  less 
observed.  "Sinner":  Bruce  {Expositor's  Greek  Testament)  thinks  this 
happened  in  Capernaum,  and  that  the  woman  had  been  a  guest  at  Levi's 
dinner  (Luke  5:27  f.).  "Alabaster  cruse  of  ointment":  Jews,  like 
other  persons  of  their  time,  used  such  articles  freely  in  special  toilets. 
Vs.  38.  As  Jesus  reclined  during  the  meal,  it  would  be  easy  to  come 
up  behind  him.  "She  began  to  wet  his  feet  with  her  tears":  Evi- 
dently this  was  unintentional  and  led  her  to  the  impulse  to  dry  his  feet 
with  her  hair.  The  other  acts  of  this  repentant  woman  are  marks  of 
her  profound  gratitude  for  release  from  sin.  Vs.  39.  Note  the  repe- 
tition of  "Pharisee."  "  He  spake  within  himself,"  etc. :  His  reflection 
is  an  evidence  of  the  meanness  of  his  nature.  The  one  thing  he  sup- 
posed a  prophet  would  do  —  remember  he  had  never  seen  one  —  would 
be  to  remove  himself  from  sinners  !  As  if  he  should  converse  only 
with  the  most  eminently  respectable  persons  !  His  argument  on  this 
narrow,  sanctimonious  premise  is  correct.  The  woman  was  a  sinner; 
but  Jesus  allowed  her  to  touch  him.  Therefore,  either  he  was  a  bad 
man,  or  else  he  did  not  perceive  what  sort  of  woman  she  was.  In  either 
case  he  could  not  be  a  prophet !  Vs.  40.  The  parable  Jesus  now  uses 
is  too  plain  to  need  comment.  "Pence"  :  better  "denarii,"  a  little  coin, 
worth  about  15  cents,  but  with  far  more  purchasing  power.  The 
entire  conversation  is  marked  by  courtesy  on  the  part  of  both  Jesus  and 
Simon,  but  Jesus  also  shows,  both  that  he  knew  what  was  required  by 
conventional  politeness,  and  that  he  noticed  that  Simon  had  not 
treated  him  as  a  social  equal,  to  say  nothing  more.  Vs.  47.  Repent- 
ance with  God  means  forgiveness.  Thus  the  greatness  of  her  sinful- 
ness is  paralleled  by  the  greatness  of  her  love.  The  concealed  but 
implied   elements    are  an    equally  great  repentance  and  forgiveness. 
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This  last  Jesus  boldly  states.  Vs.  50.  Faith  in  him  justified  forgive- 
ness, since  it  had  led  the  woman  to  abandon  her  life  of  sin  and  had 
touched  the  depths  of  her  moral  nature.  She  could  well  go  out  to  live 
in  peace. 

•^135.  Notes  on  §  54,  Luke  8  : 1-3. — Vs.  i.  This  is  less  a  reference 
to  a  special  tour  of  Jesus  than  a  description  of  his  general  method. 
Vs.  2,  "Mary  Magdalene"  :  Mary  from  Magdala,  a  town  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret.  "Seven  devils"  :  she  had  been  a 
very  sick,  not  a  very  wicked  woman.      There  is  no  evidence  that   she 
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was  the  woman  mentioned  in  ^  134.  Vs.  3,  "  Herod's  steward  "  :  /.  <?., 
the  official  in  charge  of  some  estate  of  Herod,  or,  possibly,  the  person 
attending  to  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  royal  palace  in  Tiberias.  In 
any  case  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  some  importance,  and  his 
wife  would  be  likely  to  have  some  property  at  her  disposal.  The 
other  women  are  unknown.  Notice  that  we  have  here  an  expla- 
nation of  how  Jesus  and  his  companions  could  live  without  manual 
labor. 
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\  136.  Questions  and  Suggestions  for  Study. —  (i)*  What  was 
the  religious  condition  of  the  centurion?  (2)*  What  was  the 
remarkable  thing  about  his  faith  ?  (3)*  State  his  argument  care- 
fully. 

(4)*  Describe  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son,  (5)  Is  there 
any  evidence  that  anyone  exercised  faith  beforehand  in  the 
power  of  Jesus  to  raise  the  young  man  ? 

(6)*  Why  had  John  been  arrested?  (7)  Was  his  uncertainty 
natural?  What  sort  of  Christ  had  he  foretold?  (8)  What  is 
there  in  the  method  of  Jesus'  reply  that  is  worth  following 
today?  (9)*  How  does  Jesus  describe  John  ?  (10)  In  what 
particulars  are  modern  Christians  superior  to  John  ?  (n)  Why 
did  Jesus  think  men  had  to  struggle  to  become  his  followers  ? 
(12)  Are  there  as  many  difificulties  today  in  accepting  him  as 
our  guide  in  life?  (13)*  How  may  a  man  declare  God  to  be 
good?  (14)*  How  may  he  prevent  God's  plan  for  him  being 
of  any  service  to  him  ?     Illustrate  from  today's  experiences, 

(15)*  What  sort  of  man,  probably,  was  Simon  ?  (16)*  What 
things  would  it  have  been  polite  for  him  to  do  for  Jesus?  (17)* 
Describe  the  action  of  the  woman.  (18)  Give  the  illustration 
Jesus  used.  (19)  Is  it  necessary  to  be  a  great  sinner  in  order 
to  love  God  very  much  ?  Is  it  not  best  to  grow  naturally,  as 
Jesus  did,  into  a  great  love  of  God  ?  (20)  Can  a  man  sometimes 
be  so  very  virtuous  himself  as  to  be  harsh  in  his  judgments  of 
others?     How  can  such  a  condition  of  one's  heart  be  avoided? 

^137.  Constructive  Work. —  Having  completed  the  preceding 
study,  let  the  pupil  write  the  chapter  for  his  "  Life  of  Christ,"  on  some 
such  plan  as  this  : 

CHAPTER  XII. 
A    PREACHING    TOUR    IN    GALILEE. 

1.  The  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant, 

2.  The  widow's  son  at  Nain, 

3.  Christ's  answer  to  the  message  of  John  the  Baptist. 

4.  Christ's  teaching  as  to  the  relation  of  love  and  forgiveness, 

5.  His  companions. 

\  138,  Supplementary  Topics  for  Study. 

I.  The  different  attitudes  of  Jesus  and  the  rabbis  toward  the  masses. 
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2.  Teachings  given  by  Jesus  while  dining. 

3.  The  use  made  by  Jesus  in  his  teaching  of  the  character  and 
habits  of  children. 

4.  Mary  Magdalene. 


CHAPTER  Xllf. 


FURTHER    CONFLICT    WITH    THE    SCRIBES,    AND    TEACHING 
CONCERNING    THE    KINGDOM. 

§55.  Warnings  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees:  "an  eternal  sin." 

Matt.  12  :  22-45.  Mark  3  :  193-30.  Luke  11  :  14-36. 

§56.  The  true  kindred  of  Christ. 

Matt.  12  :  46-50.  Mark  3  :  31-35.  Luke  8  :  19-21. 

§57.  The  parables  by  the  sea. 

Matt.  13  : 1-53.  Mark  4  : 1-34.  Luke  8  : 4-18. 

^  139.  Notes  on  §55,  Mark  3  :  19/^-30. — Vs.  21,  "  He  is  beside  him- 
self" :  /.  <?.,  is  insane.  The  tremendous  energy  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  his 
hostility  to  Pharisaic  forms,  must  be  the  chief  explanation  of  this 
opinion  of  his  friends.  Vs.  22,  "scribes  which  came  down  from  Jeru- 
salem" :  perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  conflict  described  in  John,  chap.  5. 
"  Beelzebub "  :  The  name  is  derived  from  that  of  a  heathen  deity 
(2  Kings  I  :  3),  who  at  one  time  was  regarded  as  a  great  enemy  of 
Jehovah.  In  the  time  of  Christ  the  name  meant,  probably,  "lord  of 
the  lower  world,"  /.  e.,  the  prince  of  the  evil  demons.  The  scribes 
attributed  the  power  of  Jesus  in  his  cures  of  demoniacs  to  his  being 
this  authoritative  demon  himself.  Vss.  23  ff.  The  argument  is  so 
simple  as  to  be  its  own  best  interpreter.  Jesus  appealed  to  common 
human  experience  to  show  that  any  such  division  among  the  hosts  of 
hell  was  improbable.  The  first  argument  is  from  the  analogy  (vs.  23, 
"parable")  of  a  kingdom  ;  the  second,  from  that  of  a  household.  In 
his  positive  argument  (vs.  27)  he  gives  by  analogy  the  true  explanation 
of  his  success  :  he  is  spoiling  the  kingdom  of  Satan  because  he  has 
conquered  its  king.     Vss.  28-30,  see  \  140  (vss.  31,  32). 

^140.  Notes  on  §55,  Matt.  12  122-45.  —  Vs.  23,  "son  of  David": 
/.  e.,  the  Messiah.  The  wonderful  cures  wrought  by  Jesus  aroused  the 
hopes  of  the  people,  but  the  suspicion  and  evil  nature  of  the  Pharisees. 
Vs.  28.  Jesus  and  the  primitive  church  (Acts  lo  :  38)  referred  his 
powers  to  the  spirit  of  God.  Vs.  30.  For  the  complementary  truth 
see  Luke  9  :  50.  Vs.  31.  These  profound  and  awful  words  of  Jesus 
are  to  be  understood  strictly  (see   Mark  3  :  30)  as  occasioned  by  the 
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misinterpretation  of  his  mission  by  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  "  Blas- 
phemy "  :  an  utterance  derogatory  to  divine  things.  "Blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Spirit":  such  an  utterance  as  the  words  of  the 
scribes  show  them  to  be  in  danger  of  making.  Vs.  32,  "a  word 
against  the  Son  of  Man  " :  Jesus  appreciated  the  difficulty  that  lay  in 
an  intellectual  apprehension  of  him  as  the  Christ  ;  but  this  doubt 
did  not  need  to  express  itself  in  such  a  judgment  as  that  pronounced 
by  his  enemies.  "  Shall  not  be  forgiven "  :  The  reason  is  given  in 
Mark  3  :  29.  The  sin  itself  is  eternal.  There  can  be  no  forgiveness 
except  as  the  offender  repents  and  abandons  his  sin.  Jesus  holds  that 
the  condition  of  a  man  to  whom  good  seems  evil  is  hopeless.  He 
is  morally  corrupt.  Vss.  33,  34  show  how  words  but  express  the  con- 
dition of  a  man's  soul,  and  therefore,  like  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  may  be 
the  basis  of  judgment.  This  thought  is  elaborated  in  vss.  35-37. 
Words  are  of  no  value  except  as  they  indicate  one's  nature,  but  as 
such  they  are  of  the  greatest  value.  Vs.  36,  "idle  word"  :  not  a  mere 
meaningless  expression,  but  a  foolish  word.  It  is  morally  serious, 
because  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  foolish  soul. 

Vs.  38,  "a  sign":  i.  e.,  a  material  proof  of  a  spiritual  mission. 
Vs.  39.  Such  a  demand  implied  that  those  who  made  it  were  untrue 
to  their  own  religious  professions.  If  any  people  in  the  world  should 
have  been  susceptible  to  spiritual  teaching,  it  was  the  Jews,  but  the 
Pharisees  had  lost  spiritual  susceptibility  in  their  devotion  to  external 
rules.  Vs.  40,  "For  as  Jonah":  Luke  omits  this  verse,  and  very  pos- 
sibly it  is  in  Matthew  an  addition  of  the  evangelist,  giving  what  he 
understood  to  be  the  meaning  of  Jesus.  As  it  stands,  the  reference  is 
explicit ;  the  experience  of  the  prophet  in  the  sea-monster  becomes 
a  type  of  the  experience  of  Jesus  when  buried.  So  it  is  used  in  early 
Christian  art.  Vs.  41.  In  this  verse  we  have  the  interpretation  of  the 
sign  of  Jonah  as  a  preacher  of  repentance  to  the  Ninevites,  and  an 
application  of  it  to  the  Jews  of  Jesus'  own  day.  As  the  Ninevites 
responded  to  the  prophet's  preaching,  so  should  the  Jews  have 
responded  to  the  preaching  of  Jesus.  They  needed  no  other  sign. 
Vs.  42.  We  have  a  repetition  of  the  argument.  The  Queen  of  the 
South  responded  to  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  ;  she  was  true  to  her 
opportunity,  although  the  teaching  of  Solomon  was  inferior  to  that  of 
Jesus.  As  the  opportunity  of  the  Pharisee  was  greater,  so  would  be 
his  condemnation.  Vss.  44,  45.  In  these  verses  we  have  a  parable 
based  upon  the  current  belief  in  demoniacal  possession.  Its  point  is 
simply  this :  the  man  was  worse  off,  because  after  he  had  rid  himself  of 
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the  evil  spirit  he  had  neglected  to  take  in  a  good  spirit.  The  moral 
lesson  is  therefore  evident.  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  drive  out  evil 
from  oneself,  like  the  Pharisees,  that  is,  merely  to  keep  from  doing 
things  which  are  illegal ;  one  must  be  full  of  the  divine  spirit.  Simply 
to  keep  from  evil  is  to  offer  an  inducement  to  evil. 

^  141.  Ifotes  on  §  55,  Luke  ii:  14-36. — Vss.  27,  28  ;  cf.  Mark  3  135. 
Jesus  constantly  teaches  that  mere  physical  relationships  are  inferior 
to  spiritual  relationships.  Vss.  33-36.  This  collection  of  aphorisms, 
though  probably  spoken  at  a  different  time,  is  intended  to  carry  out 
further  the  thought  of  Jesus'  words  about  the  demand  for  a  sign.  He 
insists  that  there  is  in  a  man  the  power  of  responding  instinctively 
to  truth.  If  this  power  is  lacking,  the  man  is  in  an  abnormal  con- 
dition ;  the  light  in  him  is  darkness  (vs.  35). 

^  142.  Notes  on  §  56,  Mark  3  :  31-35. — Vs.  31;  cf.  Mark  3:21.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  scene :  Jesus  within  the  house,  his  mother  and 
his  brothers  outside,  calling  him  to  come  out  and  go  home  with 
them.  He  does  not  hear  them  because  of  the  crowd  about  him.  Vs. 
32.  Evidently  the  people  think  he  should  obey  the  voice  of  his 
mother,  but  again  Jesus  insists  that  family  ties  are  inferior  to  those 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Vss.  34,  35  give  us  Jesus'  beautiful  definition 
of  what  constitutes  true  relationship  to  him.  Those  are  the  members 
of  his  family  who  do  God's  will.     {^Cf.  Matt.  5  :  44,  45.) 

^  143.  Notes  on  §57,  Mark  4: 1-34. — Vs.  2,  "parables; "  see  ^  146. 
Vss.  3-9,  the  Parable  of  the  Sower.  In  this  parable  we  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  common  scene  in  the  life  of  a  farmer.  The  central  thought 
is  plain,  namely,  difference  in'  crops  depends  upon  variation  in  the 
soil.  It  should  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  steady  progress  from  the 
seed  which  does  not  yield  a  crop  to  that  which  bears  a  hundred  fold. 
Vs.  5,  "rocky  ground  "  :  that  is,  ground  over  ledges.  Vs.  7,  "  thorns": 
not  thistles,  or  tares,  but  the  sturdy  bushes  which  surround  the  fields 
as  a  sort  of  hedge. 

Vs.  II.  This  verse  introduces  Jesus'  reason  for  using  parables. 
See  ^147.  On  "the  kingdom  of  God,"  the  mention  of  which  here 
shows  that  by  these  parables  Jesus  intends  to  set  forth  the  nature  of 
the  kingdom,  see  ^  145.  Notice  the  distinction  between  the  disciples 
and  those  who  "are  without."  Vs.  12,  "that":  the  Greek  does  not 
permit  any  other  interpretation  than  that  of  purpose.  But  that  Jesus 
does  not  think  that  the  truth  will  always  be  concealed  by  the  parable 
appears  in  vss.  21,  22. 
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Vss.  13-20  give  Jesus'  interpretation  of  the  Parable  of  the  Sower. 
It  is  needless  to  consider  it  more  elaborately  than  he  has  himself.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  he  interprets  only  such  items  in  the  original 
story  as  go  to  illustrate  the  great  truth  he  is  intending  to  teach.  And 
this  is :  the  fact  that  the  kingdom  of  God  grows  more  slowly  in  some 
places  than  in  others  is  due  to  the  differences  in  the  men  who  hear  its 
truths  taught.  Notice  those  things  which  he  describes  as  interfering 
with  this  growth. 

Vss.  21,  22.  The  reference  here  is  to  the  concealing  power  of  the 
parable.  This,  Jesus  declares,  is  but  temporary,  and  illustrates  his 
statement  by  the  appeal  to  the  habits  of  ordinary  housekeeping.  Vss. 
22,  23,  "  save  that":  these  words  introduce  the  purpose  of  the  hiding. 
The  parable  preserves  (like  a  husk)  what  it  temporarily  conceals  in 
order  that  later  it  may  come  to  light.  Vs.  24.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
these  familiar  words  have  reference  to  listening  to  teaching.  By  them 
Jesus  states  a  principle  of  modern  pedagogy  :  what  one  learns  depends 
upon  what  one  has  learned.  In  other  words,  the  pupil  not  only  must 
"  take  care  what  he  hears,"  but  he  is  himself,  to  a  large  degree,  respon- 
sible for  his  progress.     This  is  especially  true  in  moral  teachings. 

Vss.  26-29,  the  Parable  of  the  Seed  in  the  Earth.  The  essential 
elements  of  this  parable  are  (i)  the  fact  that  the  seed  grows  of  itself 
when  once  it  is  planted ;  (2)  the  earth  is  fitted  to  make  the  seed  grow 
(vs.  28).  Truth  and  the  mind  of  man  are  fitted  to  one  another.  The 
teacher  cannot  make  the  seed  grow.  It  is  his  to  sow  the  seed,  and  in 
due  time  to  reap  the  harvest. 

Vss.  30-32,  the  Parable  of  the  Mustard  Seed.  With  this  compari- 
son Jesus  illustrates  the  extent  of  the  growth  of  the  kingdom.  Little 
in  its  beginnings,  it  will  be  great  in  its  end.  (On  the  mustard  seed^ 
see  Bible  dictionaries).  Vss.  33,  34,  "as  they  were  able  to  hear":  a 
good  pedagogical  principle,  and  one  that  shows  how  careful  Jesus  was 
as  to  his  methods.  Vs.  34,  "  He  expounded  to  his  own  disciples": 
From  this  time  on  Jesus  reserves  certain  truths  and  explanations  for 
that  inner  circle  of  friends  to  whom  he  was  so  closely  joined. 

^  144.  Notes  on  §  57,  Matt.  13 :  1-53. — This  collection  of  parables 
possesses  no  small  literary  unity.  The  parables  all  bear  upon  the 
gradual  growth  and  certain  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Cf.  \  145. 
The  various  elements  may  thus  be  grouped  : 

I.  The  explanation  of  the  unequal  growth  of  the  kingdom  in  different 
circumstances  :  Parable  of  the  Sower,  vss.  1-9,  18-23.  (See  ^  144.) 
For  vss.  10-16,  see  ^  147. 
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2.  The  contemporaneous  growth  of  evil  is  to  be  expected  and  endured : 
the  Parable  of  the  Tares,  vss.  24-30,  the  interpretation  of  which  is 
given  in  vss.  36-43.  "  Tares  "  :  a  noxious  weed  that  grows  in  wheat 
fields  and  at  first  closely  resembles  the  wheat  itself.  The  time  when 
they  can  be  safely  removed  is  therefore  at  the  time  of  harvest.  In  the 
interpretation  given  by  Jesus  this  thought  is  central.  Men  are  not  to 
endeavor  to  root  out  evil  so  much  as  to  see  that  good  grows.  God  will 
see  to  it  that  evil  is  finally  destroyed,  and  the  kingdom  will  then 
be  all-inclusive  and  glorious  (vs.  43).  Vs.  38,  "  the  world  "  :  one  of 
the  most  important  words  in  the  New  Testament.  It  corresponds 
roughly  to  our  term  "  social  environment."  It  is  generally  thought 
of  as  evil.  "  This  age  "  is  the  period  preceding  the  complete  estab- 
lishment of  the  kingdom.  In  this  interpretation  notice  {a)  that  the 
kingdom  is  composed  of  men,  and  is  therefore  social  ;  {b)  that  the 
judgment  comes  at  the  end  of  the  age  ("  world,"  vs.  39),  /.  e.,  at  the 
end  of  the  period  of  the  kingdom's  growth  toward  its  complete 
establishment.  It  is  this  "  age,"  in  which  the  kingdom  is  developing 
in  the  midst  of  evil  influences,  that  we  are  now  living  in. 

3.  The  extent  and  method  of  the  kingdom^ s  growth,  vss.  31-33  :  the 
Parables  of  the  Mustard  Seed  (see  ^  143)  and  of  the  Leaven.  Vs.  33. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  instructive'parables  uttered  by  Jesus.  "  Leaven  "  : 
yeast,  the  symbol,  not  of  corruption,  but  of  transformation  through  con- 
tact. This  may  be  evil  (Gal.  5  :  9)  or  good,  as  here.  "  Three  meas- 
ures "  :  four  or  five  pecks.  "  Till  it  all  was  leavened  "  :  Like  the 
Parable  of  the  Mustard  Seed,  this  indicates  the  wonderful  growth  of  the 
kingdom.  So  small  as  to  be  hidden  in  the  world,  it  will  yet  transform 
it  all.  The  parable  also  indicates  how  the  kingdom  is  to  grow,  viz., 
by  transforming  its  surroundings.  This  implies  {a)  a  gradual  process, 
{b)  the  operation  of  social  forces  rather  than  miraculous  intervention 
during  the  period  of  growth  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  parable  Jesus 
has  composed  an  entire  philosophy  of  social  regeneration.  And  he 
was  producing  the  "  yeast "  in  the  persons  of  his  disciples,  especially 
the  Twelve.     Vss.  34,  35,  see  ^  147. 

4.  The  surpassing  worth  of  {membership  in)  the  kingdom,  vss.  44-46 : 
the  Parables  of  the  Treasure  Trove  and  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price.  In 
both  of  these  parables  the  central  thought  is  the  same  :  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  so  valuable  that  a  man  may  well  afford  to  give  away  every- 
thing else  in  exchange  for  it.  There  is  possibly  a  shade  of  difference, 
in  that  in  one  case  the  treasure  was  happened  on,  and  in  the  other  it  was 
discovered  while  being  searched  for.     But  this  difference  is  incidental. 
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Vs.  44,  "  treasure  hidden  in  a  field  "  :  In  Palestine  there  were  few  or 
no  places  besides  the  temple  in  which  one  could  deposit  valuables. 
They  were,  therefore,  buried.  It  would  frequently  happen  that  the 
only  one  to  whom  the  fact  was  known  never  dug  the  treasure  up,  and 
another  found  it.  Even  today  there  are  frequently  found  in  Palestine 
little  heaps  of  money  that  has  lain  buried  for  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  years. 

5.  The  final  separation  of  the  true  from  the  false  members  of  the  king- 
dom, vss.  47-50  :  the  Parable  of  the  Drag-Net.  This  grows  naturally 
from  the  preceding  thought.  The  great  worth  of  membership  in  a 
triumphing  kingdom  will  induce  bad  men  to  claim  membership. 
They  will  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  growth  be  removed,  as  poor  fish 
are  thrown  out  from  a  net.  Vs.  47,  "net":  a  drag-net  or  seine  which  was 
so  drawn  through  the  water  as  to  inclose  large  numbers  of  fishes. 
There  would  be  all  sorts  in  it  when  at  last  it  was  drawn  up  on  the 
beach.  Vs.  50.  Here,  as  frequently  in  the  New  Testament,  we  have 
the  misery  suffered  by  those  who  do  not  come  into  the  kingdom 
described  in  forcible  figures.  The  fire  is  not  physical ;  it  is  worse,  for 
it  typifies  spiritual  misery. 

Vs.  51,  "ye":  the  disciples,  men  of  no  education,  and  not  pos- 
sessed even  of  quick  understanding.  Vs.  52,  "therefore"  introduces 
an  argument  of  this  sort :  If  you  simple  folk  can  understand  these 
teachings,  how  great  are  the  possibilities  for  the  scribe  who  has  become 
a  disciple!  "  Scribe":  not  the  disciples, but  to  be  taken  literally.  The 
scribe  was  the  educated  man  of  Judaism.  He  could  not  only  under- 
stand the  new  teaching,  but  could  bring  it  into  connection  with  the 
old.  In  these  days  of  widespread  education  it  is  fitting  that  intelligent 
Christians  should  bear  this  ideal  in  mind.  They  are  neither  to  accept 
new  teachings  merely  because  they  are  new,  nor  hold  to  the  old  merely 
because  they  are  old.  They  are  to  hold  truths,  both  new  and  old, 
fuse  them  into  one,  and  make  them  serviceable.  Both  progress  and 
conservatism  are  thus  seen  by  Jesus  to  lie  in  education. 

^145.  Jesus'  Conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. — Compare  T[  61. 
(i)  He  does  not  regard  it  {a)  as  equivalent  merely  to  heaven,  (h)  as 
merely  God's  reign,  {c)  as  a  condition  of  man's  spiritual  nature.  (2) 
He  does  regard  it  as  an  actual  social  order  or  society  in  which  the 
relation  of  men  to  each  other  is  that  of  brothers,  because  they  are  the 
sons  of  God,  i.  e.,  are  like  God  in  moral  purpose  and  love  (Matt.  5:44, 
45).  It  is  thus  fundamentally  religious  and  consequently  fraternal. 
(C/".  James  1:26,  27.)     The  type  of  this  new  humanity  is  Jesus  himself, 
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the  Son  of  Man.  It  is  not  yet  complete,  but  is  growing.  It  is  not  a 
thing  apart  from  other  humanity,  but  is  to  grow  by  the  transformation 
and  assimilation  of  men  and  institutions.  The  completion  of  this 
growth  is  "the  consummation  of  the  age,"  and  is  described  also  as 
"  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  ;  "  /'.  e.,  the  coming  of  the  type  is,  as  in 
Dan.  7: 13,  used  as  the  equivalent  of  the  triumph  of  the  anti-type,  in 
this  case  a  regenerate  humanity.  In  this  triumph  all  good  men,  whether 
dead  or  alive,  will  share.  The  final  separation  of  the  bad  from  the 
good  is  described  by  Jesus  as  a  judgment.  In  this  triumph  and  judg- 
ment Jesus  says  he  himself  will  be  the  central  person. 

\  146.  On  the  Interpretation  of  Parables.  —  A  parable  is  a  figure  of  speech 
in  which  commonly  observed  facts  and  actual,  or  at  least  conceivable,  expe- 
rience are  used  by  analogy  to  illustrate  religious  truth.  Parables  are  of  two 
classes :  those  which  illustrate  and  enforce  some  single  truth  or  duty,  and 
those  which  treat  of  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In 
interpreting  parables  the  following  rules  will  be  found  serviceable  : 

1.  By  means  of  the  context  or  the  content  of  the  parable  itself,  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  homiletic  in  purpose,  that  is,  illustrates  or  enforces  a  single 
truth  or  duty ;  or  whether  it  has  to  do  in  a  more  general  way  with  the  nature 
and  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

2.  In  case  it  belongs  to  the  latter  class  (parables  of  the  kingdom)  :  {a) 
discover  the  central  "point"  of  the  parable  as  a  story,  and  the  elements  of 
the  story  that  are  essential  to  this  "  point ;  "  {b)  discover  from  the  context 
and  the  analogy  itself  the  truth  to  be  taught  by  the  dominant  analogy,  and  so 
interpret  the  essential  details  that,  as  they  themselves  are  subordinate  to  the 
dominant  feature  of  the  story,  the  truths  they  represent  shall  be  subordinate 
to  the  truth  expressed  by  the  dominant  analogy.     Disregard  all  other  details. 

3.  In  case  the  parable  belongs  to  the  second  class  (homiletic  parables), 
the  only  rule  to  be  observed  is  this  :  discover  the  "  point"  of  the  parable  and 
use  it,  and  it  alone,  as  a  means  of  illustrating  or  enforcing  the  authoritative 
teaching  of  Jesus.  All  details  are  of  no  exegetical  importance  except  as  they 
make  more  evident  the  one  essential  analogy. 

^147.  Why  did  Jesus  Use  Parables? — The  answer  to  this  question  is 
given  in  Mark  4:10-12  and  Matt.  13:10-16.  With  these  statements 
should  be  compared  Mark  4:21,  22,  33,  34  and  Matt.  13:34,  35.  A  careful 
study  of  these  passages  will  show  (i)  that  Jesus  used  the  parable  because  it 
enabled  him  to  present  truth  in  a  veiled  form.  This  permitted  him  to  teach 
in  public  insuch  a  way  as  not  to  be  misunderstood,  and  in  private  to  explain 
his  thought  to  his  disciples.  (2)  That  Jesus  did  not  wish  the  crowds  to  join 
him  so  long  as  their  "hearts  were  gross"  (Mark  4:10-12).  To  have 
preached  openly  that  he  was  the  Christ  and  to  have  endeavored  to  get  every- 
body to  join  the  kingdom  would  have  been  to  invite  misunderstanding  and 
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even  revolution.  He  had  to  content  himself  in  his  own  mission  with  the  dis- 
covery of  sympathetic,  teachable  persons  with  whom  he  could  live  intimately 
as  a  teacher  and  friend.  Thus  he  could  make  them  into  evangelists  of  the 
truths  he  himself  was  forced  to  veil  (Mark  4:21,  22).  (3)  That  Jesus  thus 
expected  that  some  day  these  "  hidden "  truths  would  be  revealed.  It  is  a 
fact  that  a  man  will  remember  for  a  long  time  a  truth  he  does  not  understand 
if  it  is  put  into  the  form  of  a  story.  Some  day,  when  he  is  ready  for  the  truth, 
he  sees  it  in  the  story  he  has  remembered  so  long.  (4)  That  the  kingdom  thus 
had  its  "  mystery "  (Mark  4  :  1 1 ;  Matt.  13:11),  which  could  be  shared  and 
enjoyed  only  by  its  members.  This  mystery  was  probably  Jesus'  teaching  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  itself,  and,  later,  as  to  his  being  the  Christ. 
The  value  of  this  inner  teaching  and  experience  shared  by  the  disciples 
appears  in  Matt.  13  :  16,  17,  where  the  reference  is  clearly  to  the  longings  of 
men  of  the  past  for  a  sight  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  Christ. 


^148.  Questions  and  Suggestions  for  Study. — (i)*  How  and 
why  did  his  friends  misunderstand  Jesus?  (2)*  How  did  the 
Pharisees  misunderstand  him?  (3)*  What  warning  does  Jesus 
give  them  ?  (4)  What  is  meant  by  words  against  the  Holy 
Spirit?  (5)  What  do  they  indicate  as  to  the  speaker's  moral 
nature?  (6)*  Why  are  words  of  so  much  importance?  (7)* 
What  did  the  Pharisees  mean  by  a  "sign"?  (8)*  What  is  "the 
sign  of  Jonah"?  (9)  What  does  Jesus  teach  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  merely  giving  up  bad  habits  ? 

(10)*  Who  are  members  of  Christ's  family? 

(11)  What  does  Jesus  mean  by  "kingdom  of  God"?  Can 
we  help  it  triumph  ? 

(12)*  What  is  a  parable?  (13)  Why  did  Jesus  use  para- 
bles? (14)*  What  is  the  Parable  of  the  Sower,  and  what  does 
it  teach?  (15)*  The  Parable  of  the  Seed  in  the  Earth.  What 
does  it  teach?  (16)*  The  Parable  of  the  Tares  ?  (17)*  The 
Parables  of  the  Mustard  Seed  and  the  Leaven  ?  (18)*  The  Para- 
bles of  the  Treasure  Trove  and  the  Pearl?  (19)*  The  Parable 
of  the  Drag-Net  ?  (20)*  What  responsibility  lies  upon  educated 
Christians?  (21)  What  lessons  of  help  and  warning  can  one 
draw  from  these  parables?  (22)  Tell  these  parables  once  again 
as  the  same  things  would  happen  today. 

^149.  Constructive  Work. — Let  the  pupil  write  a  chapter  for  his 
"Life  of  Christ"  on  some  such  plan  as  this : 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

FURTHER  CONFLICT  WITH  THE  SCRIBES,  AND  TEACHING  CONCERNING  THE 

KINGDOM. 

1.  The  warning  against  moral  deterioration, 

2.  The  way  to  join  Christ's  family. 

3.  The  nature  and  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  God  :  {a)  what  the 
kingdom  is ;  {b)  why  it  grdws  unequally  in  different  surroundings ; 
{/)  what  makes  it  grow;  {d')  what  will  be  the  final  outcome  of  the 
growth. 

^150.  Supplementary  Topics  for  Study. 

1.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  as  to  sin. 

2.  The  ethical  teaching  of  Jesus  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Pharisees. 

Full  references  -will  be  found  in  Burton,  "  The  Ethical  Teachings  of  Jesus,  etc.," 
Biblical  World,  September,  1897  (Vol.  X,  pp.  198-208). 

3.  The  parables  of  Jesus. 

Mathews,  "The  Interpretation  of  Parables,"  American  Journal  of  Theology , 
April,  1898  (Vol.  II,  pp.  293-311);  Trench,  Parables;  Gokb^i.,  Parables  (perhaps  the 
best  book  in  English  on  the  subject);  Bruce,  TAe  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Our  Lord. 
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III.' 

THE    LIFE    AND    TIMES    OF    JESUS. 

"The  Jewish  Messianic  Expectation  in  the  Time  of  Jesus."    Professor  Shailer 

Mathews.     December,  1898,  Vol,  XII,  pp.  437-43. 
"The  Ancient  Synagogue  Service."     Professor  E.  D.  Burton,  D.D,     August, 

1896,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  143-8. 

"The  Hilltops  of  Palestine."  Professor  S.  Bumham,  D.D.  November,  1897, 
Vol.  X,  pp.  333-41. 

"Studies  in  Palestinian  Geography:  The  Jordan  Valley  and  the  Perea."  Pro- 
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"On  the  Date  of  the  Crucifixion."  Rev.  Arthur  Wright,  M.A.  June,  August, 
September,  October,  1893,  Vol.  II,  pp.  7-14,  106-12,  167-77,  275-82. 

"Jesus  as  a  Man  of  Affairs."  Austin  Bierbower.  January,  1898,  Vol.  XI,  pp. 
17-27. 

"Jesus  as  an  Organizer  of  Men."  Professor  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  D.D. 
February,  1898,  Vol.  XI,  pp.  102-11. 

THE    TEACHING    OF    JESUS. 

"The  Personal  Religion  of  Jesus."  Professor  E.  D.  Burton,  D.D.  Decem- 
ber, 1899,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  394-403. 

"Messiahship  as  Conceived  by  Jesus."  Professor  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.  Decem- 
ber, 1898,  Vol-.  XII,  pp.  369-79. 

"Jesus'  Idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God."  Professor  A.  C.  Zenos,  D.D.  June, 
1894,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  35-44- 

"The  Kingdom  of  God."     A  Symposium.     July,  1898,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  12-19. 

"  The  Ethical  Teachings  of  Jesus  in  Relation  to  the  Ethics  of  the  Pharisees 
and  of  the  Old  Testament."     Professor  E.  D.  Burton,  D.D.     September, 

1897,  Vol.  X,  pp.  198-208. 

'See  the  Biblical  World  for  January,  1900,  pp.  70,  71,  and  March,  1900,  pp. 
211,  212.     This  nunxber  completes  the  list  of  articles. 
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VIII,  pp.  198-202. 

"  The  Apostles'  Creed  Revised  by  the  Teachings  of  Jesus."  Professor  George 
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"God  —  Interpreted  by  Fatherhood."  Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.D.  Octo- 
ber, 1898,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  230-43. 

"Elements  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  in  the  Facts  of  Our  Lord's  Suf- 
ferings." Professor  J.  S.  Candlish,  D.D.  February,  1897,  Vol.  IX,  pp. 
87-97. 

"The  Person  of  Christ."  (Synopsis.)  Professor  George  B.  Stevens,  Ph.D., 
D.D.     June,  1896,  VoL  VII,  pp.  66-7. 

"The  Incarnation  and  the  Unity  of  Christ's  Person."  (Synopsis.)  Principal 
T.  C.  Edwards,  D.D.     December,  1895,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  535-6. 

"The  Teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  Immortality."  (Synopsis.)  Professor 
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A  "BIBLE-STUDY  SUNDAY"  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

For  many  years  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Council  of  Seventy,  has  been  steadily  pushing 
the  cause  of  Bible  study  in  connection  with  the  life  and  work  of  the 
churches.  Large  sums  of  money,  and  the  thought  and  time  of  many 
specialists,  have  been  expended  in  providing  suitable  courses  of  read- 
ing and  study.  Other  individual  and  organized  efforts  have  been  as 
successful  in  special  fields.  The  number  of  Bible  students  today, 
while  relatively  small  in  consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, is  large  in  comparison  with  the  conditions  of  the  previous  decade. 
Bible  study  is  coming  to  be  counted  an  essential  part  of  the  church 
work,  and  it  is  a  most  promising  sign  of  the  times  that  in  very  many 
churches  this  work  is  directly  under  the  care  of  the  pastor. 

We  have  come  to  realize  more  than  formerly  that  conversion  is 
only  the  beginning  of  a  Christian  life,  and  that  spiritual  growth  "  unto 
a  full-grown  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ,"  is  a  process  of  development  year  by  year,  which  requires  the 
assiduous  study  of  God's  Word,  and  of  God's  truth  wherever  found. 
Then,  too,  the  desire  to  know,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  all  depart- 
ments of  life  in  this  century,  has  permeated  as  never  before  the  reli- 
gious aspirations  of  the  people,  and  they  are  literally  demanding  that 
they  be  instructed  in  the  Bible  as  thoroughly,  and  upon  the  same 
modern  principles,  as  in  other  history,  literature,  and  thought.  The 
day  is  rapidly  passing  which  has  seen  the  most  important  book  in  the 
world  the  most  neglected,  from  the  point  of  view  of  thorough,  system- 
atic knowledge.  Roman,  Greek,  and  English  literatures,  with  the 
associated  history  and  ideas,  have  been  systematically  and  carefully 
taught  in  our  regular  schools.  But  very  few  persons  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  Bible  with  similar  thoroughness  and  under 
equally  competent  instruction.     These  conditions  must  be  changed. 

One  of  the  important  considerations  in  this,  as  in  other  lines  of 
church  work,  is  that  of  when,  where,  and  how  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear.  It  would  seem  that  the  Bible-study  year  in  the  church  should, 
in  general,  correspond  to  the  study  year  of  the  secular  school.     At  all 
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events,  it  would  gain  prominence  by  having  each  year  a  definite  begin- 
ning and  a  definite  close.  Courses  of  study  which  can  be  confined 
to  the  limits  of  a  study  year  should  be  chosen.  In  answer  to  the 
where  and  the  how,  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature  is  pre- 
paring to  introduce,  with  the  consent  of  the  pastors  in  the  churches  of 
this  country  and  Canada,  a  Bible-Study  Sunday.  The  proposal  is 
that  the  chief  service  on  the  second  Sunday  in  September  (Septem- 
ber 9)  be  set  apart  for  an  address  upon  the  subject  of  Bible  study  in 
relation  to  the  Christian  life  and  the  work  of  the  church.  Special 
"services"  for  this  meeting  will  be  printed  in  the  Biblical  World 
during  the  summer,  and  single  copies  will  be  furnished  separately  to 
persons  not  having  access  to  this  journal.  The  cooperation  of  thou- 
sands of  ministers  in  this  plan  will  be  secured. 

It  is  intended  that  the  Sunday  services  shall  be  followed  immedi- 
ately by  the  organization  of  church  Bible  classes  under  the  direction 
of  the  pastor,  or  of  those  whom  he  may  select.  These  may  be  weekday 
classes  in  afternoon  or  evening,  adult  classes  in  the  regular  Bible 
school,  or  in  connection  with  the  Young  People's  Society;  perhaps 
in  some  churches  all  of  these  classes  will  be  possible. 

The  Council  of  Seventy  desires  expressly  to  state  that  this 
movement  represents  all  Bible  study,  not  that  of  any  denomination  or 
school  of  interpretation.  It  calls  for  no  special  set  of  books  or  study 
material.  Every  minister  is  urged  to  observe  the  day,  and  to  see  that 
classes  are  organized  ;  the  particular  course  of  study  and  the  manner 
of  its  pursuit  being  left  to  his  own  discretion.  The  Institute  will,  how- 
ever, be  glad  to  send  to  any  minister  who  wishes  to  introduce  its  par- 
ticular method  of  work,  material  for  examination  in  advance. 

A  special  pledge  of  cooperation  in  this  Bible-study  movement  has 
been  prepared,  which  will  be  found  in  the  advertising  pages  of  this 
issue  of  the  Biblical  World.  It  is  especially  requested  that  every 
reader  who  feels  stirred  to  take  part  in  this  movement  for  more  and 
better  Bible  study  should  subscribe  to  this  pledge  and,  cutting  it  out 
of  the  magazine,  forward  it  by  mail  to  the  American  Institute  of 
Sacred  Literature,  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  111. 
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A  CARRIAGE  road  will  soon  be  constructed  between  Jerusalem  and 
Nablus. 

Dr.  Wallace  N.  Stearns,  who  has  been  for  some  years  a  student 
in  New  Testament  Greek  at  Harvard  University,  has  been  appointed 
to  an  instructorship  in  biblical  Greek  in  that  institution. 

The  second  and  concluding  volume  of  Professor  Ganneau's  ArchcB- 
ological  Researches,  dealing  with  "Jerusalem  and  its  Neighborhood," 
is  now  published.  The  edition  is  limited  to  five  hundred  copies,  and 
the  price  of  the  two  volumes  is  ;^i2  12s. 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  Philip  S.  Moxom  from  the  presidency  of 
the  Bible  Normal  College,  of  Springfield,  Mass.",  is  announced.  Rev. 
David  Allen  Reed,  who  was  the  former  president  of  the  institution, 
has  again  been  appointed  to  that  office,  and  Mr.  George  H.  Archibald, 
of  Montreal,  has  been  made  vice-president  and  financial  secretary  of 
the  institution. 

The  Critical  Review,  now  published  by  Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate, 
is  to  be  published  bimonthly  instead  of  quarterly,  in  January,  March, 
May,  July,  September,  November.  The  subscription  price  is  somewhat 
increased,  to  8s.  6d.  annually.  The  body  type  of  the  magazine  has 
been  changed  to  a  larger  size,  which  is  easier  for  the  eyes,  but  consid- 
erably decreases  the  amount  of  the  contents. 

An  event  of  interest  to  biblical  scholars  of  America  will  be  the 
presence  in  this  country,  during  the  early  summer,  of  Professor  J. 
Rendel  Harris,  of  Cambridge  University,  England,  who  will  give  the 
Library  Lectures  at  Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania,  an  institution 
at  which  he  was  for  some  time  a  professor ;  he  will  also  take  part  in  the 
Friends'  Summer  School  at  Haverford,  in  the  latter  part  of  June. 

More  than  three  hundred  scholars  and  specialists  are  at  work  on 
The  Jewish  Encyclopcedia,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  published  by 
the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.  This  work  will  be  issued  in  twelve  vol- 
umes, and  comprises  the  history,  religion,  literature,  and  customs  of 
the  Jewish  people  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  The 
managing  editor  is  Dr.  Isidore  Singer,  of  Vienna.  The  list  of  collabo- 
rators includes  some  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age. 
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We  have  received  from  the  Light  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  a  manual  of  their  Bible  school,  which  shows  the  sys- 
tem of  grading  there  adopted,  and  the  courses  of  study  which  make 
up  the  school's  curriculum.  There  is  much  to  commend  in  the  ideas 
which  this  church  has  worked  out.  We  have  no  doubt  that  they  would 
be  glad  to  assist  other  schools  with  specific  information  of  their 
methods  upon  request.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  William  L.  Everitt,  to 
whom  such  requests  might  be  made. 

Rabbi  Isaac  M.  Wise,  founder  and  president  of  the  Hebrew  Union 
College  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  died  on  March  26  last,  at  the  age  of 
eighty- one  years.  Dr.  Wise  was  born  in  Austria,  and  received  his 
training  in  the  universities  of  Prague  and  of  Vienna.  He  came  to 
this  country  in  1846,  acting  as  rabbi  with  a  congregation  in  Albany 
until  1849,  when  he  changed  to  a  similar  position  in  Cincinnati,  and 
continued  to  hold  this  office  up  to  the  close  of  his  life.  He  has  been 
for  years  one  of  the  most  respected  and  influential  of  Jewish  scholars 
in  this  country,  and  his  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  institution  of  which 
he  was  the  head  and  to  Judaism  in  America. 

In  the  Zeitschrift fur  Theologie  und  Kirche  (Vol.  IX,  No.  i)  Erich 
Foerster  makes  what  is  probably  the  first  attempt  of  its  kind  to  deter- 
mine from  the  published  utterances  of  prominent  contemporaries  in 
the  departments  of  technical  scholarship,  politics,  and  belles-lettres, 
the  attitude  of  non-theological  educated  circles  of  Germany  toward 
Christianity.  The  discussion  of  ninety-six  pages  is  full  of  valuable 
citations  which  show  that  the  position  of  these  circles  is  more  favorable 
toward  Christianity,  though  not  to  the  traditional  forms,  than  has 
generally  been  supposed  to  be  the  case.  The  article  is  an  exceptionally 
valuable  contribution  to  modern  religious  thought. 

The  death  of  President  Edward  C.  Mitchell,  D.D.,  of  Leland  Uni- 
versity, New  Orleans,  La.,  took  place  on  February  27  last.  The  sev- 
enty years  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  life  have  been  busy  and  useful  ones.  He 
was  graduated  from  Colby  University  in  1849,  ^'^d  from  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution  in  1853.  Since  that  time  he  has  held  professorships 
in  Shurtleff  College,  in  Regent's  Park  College,  London,  in  the  Baptist 
Theological  School  in  Paris,  in  the  Roger  Williams  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.;  and  for  the  last  thirteen  years  he  has  been  president  of 
Leland  University.  His  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible  is  the  Critical  Handbook  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  pub- 
lished (second  edition)  by  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  1896. 
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The  Chicago  Society  of  Biblical  Research  held  its  twenty- 
fourth  regular  session  on  March  17  in  Chicago.  The  following  papers- 
were  presented  :  "  Prophecy  and  the  Sign,"  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Zaring,  of 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute;  "Exegetical  Note  upon  Amos  5  :  26,"  by 
Dr.  W.  Muss-Arnolt,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  "Nominal  Sen- 
tences in  the  Psalms,  and  a  Critical  Note  upon  Psalm  49  :  8-10,"  by 
Professor  A.  S.  Carrier,  of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary ;  and 
"The  Beatitudes  of  Jesus,"  by  Professor  C.  W.  Votaw,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  The  annual  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  Professor  Charles  Horswell,  of  Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, as  president  of  the  society  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  reelec- 
tion of  Professor  Carrier  as  secretary  and  Professor  Votaw  as  treasurer.. 

The  small  monthly  organ  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  the  Bible  Student  and  Religious  Outlook, 
edited  by  Professors  McPheeters,  Smith,  and  Brimni,  entered  upon  a 
somewhat  larger  field  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  by  securing  the 
editorial  cooperation  of  Professors  Warfield  and  Davis,  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminar)',  and  of  Dr.  Purves,  now  a  New  York  pastor. 
The  size  of  the  magazine  has  been  increased  to  sixty  pages,  the  name 
has  been  shortened  to  the  Bible  Student,  and  the  price  has  been, 
increased  to  $2  a  year.  The  publication  aims  to  represent  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  "  Princeton  school"  of  biblical  interpreta- 
tion, which  regards  with  distrust  and  disapproval  the  work  that  is^ 
being  done  by  the  present  generation  of  biblical  scholars,  so  far  as  its 
results  deviate  from  that  interpretation  of  the  Bible  which  was  current 
a  generation  ago. 

One  wonders  why  the  editors  of  the  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,. 
the  new  theological  journal  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, did  not  do  the  public  the  favor  of  beginning  their  publication, 
on  the  calendar  year.  It  is  an  awkward  English  custom,  which  should 
be  dropped,  to  make  a  volume  begin  in  the  month  of  October.  This  is 
perfectly  clear  to  one  who  wishes  to  bind  up  and  refer  to  the  back  vol- 
umes of  a  journal.  The  German  practice  is  the  right  one,  namely,  to- 
refer  to  a  magazine  article,  not  by  the  number  of  the  volume  in  which  it 
appeared,  but  by  the  year.  This  enables  one,  not  only  to  find  the- 
article  as  readily,  but  also  to  note  the  time  at  which  it  was  written,  a 
matter  of  much  importance.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  excuse  for  a 
new  magazine  to  perpetuate  the  old  inconvenient  method  whereby  the- 
volume  runs  across  two  years,  so  that  reference  to  it  by  the  year  is 
excluded.     Even  yet  this  Journal  should  change  to  the  even  year,  by 
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putting  five  numbers  into  Vol.  I,  making  Vol.  II  begin  with  January, 
1 90 1.  Just  this  method  was  pursued  two  years  ago  by  the  Theologische 
Rundschau. 

A  NEW  German  quarterly  review  has  just  been  established,  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  in  February;  the  subsequent  numbers  for 
the  year  will  appear  in  May,  August,  and  November.  The  title  of  the 
periodical  is  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  neutestamentliche  Wissenschaft  und 
die  Kunde  des  Urchristentums.  The  publisher  is  Ricker,  Giessen,  and 
the  annual  subscription  is  M.  10.  It  will  be  edited  by  Dr.  Erwin 
Preuschen,  the  collaborator  with  Professor  Harnack  on  the  massive 
work,  Geschichte  der  altchristlichen  Litteratur  bis  Eusebius,  and  the 
associate  editors  will  be  Professors  Achelis,  Bousset,  and  Schiirer,  of 
Gottingen  ;  Professors  Baldensperger,  O.  Holtzmann,  and  Kriiger,  of 
Giessen  ;  Professors  Bornemann  and  Wernle,  of  Basel ;  Professor  Deiss- 
mann,  of  Heidelberg ;  Professors  Grafe  and  Meyer,  of  Bonn  ;  Pro- 
fessor J.  H.  Holtzmann,  of  Strassburg ;  Professor  Jiilicher,  of  Marburg  ; 
Professor  Schmiedel,  of  Ziirich;  Professor  Wrede,  of  Breslau  ;  and  Pro- 
fessors Harnack,  von  Soden,  Weinel,  and  Wendland,  of  Berlin. 

The  review  promises  to  occupy  the  advance  position  advocated  by 
Wrede,  Kriiger,  Bousset,  and  others,  whereby  what  they  consider  an 
artificial  barrier  about  apostolic  Christianity  is  removed,  and  the 
development  of  Christian  thought,  practice,  and  literature  is  traced 
continuously  from  Jesus  down.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  conten- 
tion that  New  Testament  Christianity  has  often  been  isolated  from 
primitive  Christianity  outside  of  the  New  Testament,  contemporaneous 
and  subsequent,  and  therefore  we  have  something  to  learn  from  these 
scholars.  We  shall  be  greatly  helped  in  discovering  how  far  they  are 
right  by  this  periodical  which  will  aim  first  of  all  to  expound  their 
ideas,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  study  of  early  Christianity.  The 
Zeitschrift  does  not  intend  to  give  general  reviews  of  current  publica- 
tions, but  will  notice  at  some  length  and  critically  the  few  most  impor- 
tant new  works  as  they  appear ;  also,  a  bibliography  will  be  furnished 
semi-annually,  attached  to  the  second  and  fourth  numbers  of  the  year. 
We  have  abundant  reason  to  welcome  this  new  periodical,  for  while 
theology  in  all  its  branches  is  a  field  occupied  by  many  journals,  latest 
of  all  by  the  English  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  the  field  of  New 
Testament  and  sub-New  Testament  Christianity  has  not  received 
adequate  attention. 


Uooik  laebieiMS. 


The  Revelation  of  Jesus :  A  Study  of  the  Primary  Sources  of 
Christianity.  By  George  H.  Gilbert,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation  in 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1899.     Pp.  xi+375.     $1.25. 

This  IS  a  treatise  on  that  branch  of  biblical  theology  which  is  better 
known  as  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  author  himself  so  classifies  it  in 
his  preface  in  putting  it  side  by  side  with  Wendt's  well-known  work 
under  that  title.  We  may  note,  however,  by  the  way,  that  in  speaking 
of  Professor  Wendt's  Teaching  of  Jesus  as  the  only  scientific  work  in 
this  line  accessible  to  readers  of  English,  Dr.  Gilbert  has  either  nar- 
rowed down  the  sense  of  the  term  "  scientific "  much  more  than  he 
ought  to  have  done,  or  else  has  forgotten  some  other  treatises  of  con- 
siderable importance,  notably  the  late  Professor  Bruce's  Kingdom  of 
God.  However  this  may  be,  his  own  aim  is  to  give  a  scientific  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  thoughts  of  Jesus  regarding  God,  man,  and 
his  own  work  and  person,  and  the  destiny  of  the  movement  which  he 
was  consciously  starting  in  the  world. 

In  doing  this  work  Dr.  Gilbert  is  evidently  conscious  that  either 
his  method  or  the  results  he  has  reached  are  somewhat  out  of  the  usual 
order,  and  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood  or  wrongly  judged  by  the 
public.  He  claims  that  his  object  has  been  purely  that  of  the  his- 
torian, and  asks  the  reader  to  use  none  but  the  historical  tests  in  form- 
ing an  estimate  of  the  work  (p.  viii).  The  question  of  its  harmony  or 
lack  of  harmony  with  any  given  creed  can  be  one  only  of  secondary 
interest.  Taking  Dr.  Gilbert  at  his  word,  we  would  note  first  of  all  the 
praiseworthiness  of  his  aim  and  the  validity  and  value  of  his  method. 
No  lover  of  the  truth  will  shrink  from  or  object  to  the  study  of  the  reve- 
lation of  Jesus  historically.  We  may  go  farther  and  say  that  no  lover 
of  the  truth  will  wish  to  study  the  subject  in  any  other  than  the  spirit 
of  willingness  to  abide  by  the  results  of  historical  investigation,  modi- 
fying his  theological  views,  if  need  be,  in  order  to  harmonize  them 
with  such  results.  Therefore  the  question  we  ask  is  :  Has  Professor 
Gilbert  used  the  historical  method  pure  and  simple  ?  Our  answer  must 
depend  on  what  we   mean  by  historical  method.     If  by  this  term  is 
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meant  simply  a  refusal  to  allow  weight  to  earlier  views  on  the  char- 
acter and  person  of  Christ,  we  would  say  that  Professor  Gilbert  has 
complied  with  this  condition.  He  does  not  allow  traditional  views  as 
to  what  Jesus  meant  any  value  whatever.  It  cannot  be  said,  it  is  true, 
that  he  approaches  his  subject  as  if  it  were  virgin  soil.  He  recognizes 
the  value  of  the  work  of  such  men  as  Beyschlag  and  Wendt,  with  the 
latter  of  whom  he  is  substantially  in  accord,  but  he  does  break  away 
from  traditional  interpretations  and  aims  to  study  his  subject  directly 
from  the  facts  as  found  in  the  sources. 

But  if  by  historical  method  we  mean,  as  it  seems  to  us  we  should 
mean,  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  field  of  historical 
investigation,  we  must  decline  to  concede  Professor  Gilbert's  claim. 
In  our  judgment  he  has  approached  his  task  with  preconceptions 
which  cannot  but  vitiate  his  results.  One  of  these  is  that  the  thought 
of  the  age  of  Jesus  was  possessed  and  controlled  almost  exclusively  by 
the  Messianic  idea.  That  there  were  Messianic  hopes  rife  among  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  Jesus  is  undeniable.  The  existence  of  these  ideas 
explains  many  facts  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  But  that  they 
so  filled  the  minds  of  men  as  to  furnish  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
whole  world  of  thought  in  which  Jesus  moved,  we  think  is  not  the  case. 
Yet,  aside  from  the  idea  of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  Professor  Gilbert 
finds  scarcely  anything  that  Jesus  taught  which  does  not  center  about 
and  receive  its  inspiration  from  the  consciousness  that  he  was  the  Mes- 
siah. His  utterances  as  to  his  preSxistence  are  made  because  he  con- 
ceived himself  as  the  Messiah  and  believed  that  the  Messiah  had  a  part 
in  the  eternal  plan  of  God.  The  sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
promised  because  it  is  conceived  to  be  a  part  of  the  Messiah's  work. 
The  resurrection  from  the  dead  is  necessary  to  complete  the  Messianic 
ideal  in  his  mind,  therefore  it  is  foreshadowed.  The  second  advent  is 
simply  an  inevitable  corollary  of  the  Messiah's  earthly  mission.  These, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  many  obvious  applications  of  the  Messianic  idea, 
are  some  of  the  instances  in  which  that  idea  is  pressed  into  service 
as  a  universal  solvent  of  all  obscurity  and  difficulty.  As  might  be 
expected,  in  the  effort  to  use  the  idea  everywhere  as  a  sufficient 
explanation,  Professor  Gilbert  has  been  compelled  (of  course  uncon- 
sciously) to  resort  to  forced  interpretations.  When  we  remember  that 
men  like  Wellhausen  and  Lietzmann  deny  that  Jesus  used  even  such  a 
phrase  as  "the  Son  of  Man"  in  the  Messianic  sense,  we  cannot  but 
look  upon  Professor  Gilbert's  confident  use  of  this  as  a  key-thought  to 
the-  whole   situation   as   misleading.      The  historical    method    in   the 
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narrow  sense  has  in  this  instance  been  misdirected  by  a  misconception 
of  the  historical  situation,  and  fails  of  satisfactory  results  because  it  is 
not  associated  with  the  historical  method  in  the  broader  sense. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  our  speaking  at  length  of  another  mis- 
reading of  the  historical  situation  by  Professor  Gilbert,  namely,  the 
exclusion  of  all  philosophical  ideas  from  the  world  in  which  Jesus 
moved.  This  is  quite  fashionable  at  the  present  time.  But,  in  view 
of  the  works  of  Philo  and  the  undoubted  influence  of  Alexandrian  on 
Palestinian  thought  both  before  and  after  Christ,  is  it  reasonable  ? 
Finally,  we  think  that  Professor  Gilbert  has  made  a  mistake  in  follow- 
ing Wendt  in  the  matter  of  giving  the  teaching  of  Jesus  according  to 
the  fourth  gospel  along  with  the  synoptics.  We  think  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  upon  the  basis  of  the  synoptics  alone,  reserving  the 
reports  of  John  for  a  Johannine  theology,  so  called,  yields  much  clearer 
and  surer  results. 

A.  C.  Zenos. 

McCoRMiCK  Theologicai,  Seminary, 
Chicago,  111. 


The  waters  of  the  Rhone  as  they  enter  Lake  Leman  are  opaque  and 
muddy  with  glacier  drift,  but  a  bare  thousand  yards  away  one  can  look 
down  to  marvelous  depths  of  pellucid  clearness.  The  change  is  sim- 
ply a  process  of  classification.  The  sand  and  grit  has  sunk  to  its  proper 
level.  The  stillness  of  the  deep  lake  has  permitted  the  natural  separa- 
tive work  of  gravitation  to  take  place.  So  with  the  relatively  new 
science  of  biblical  theology  which  Professor  Gilbert  applies  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  as  Professor  Stevens,  of  Yale,  has  applied  it  to  that 
of  Paul  and  John,  and  the  New  Testament  writers  generally.  We  can 
believe  his  assurance  that  his  effort  to  classify  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
has  been  purely  historical,  for  well  we  know  that  no  such  simple,  lucid, 
self-consistent  result  could  be  attained  without  the  conscientious  elimi- 
nation of  all  known  theological  bias.  Rarely  is  it  possible  to  combine 
such  depth  of  sympathetic  insight  into  the  meaning  of  Jesus'  words 
and  such  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  subject  in  its  main  divisions 
of  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  with  a 
simplicity  of  style  which  makes  even  the  abstruse  easy.  The  teaching 
of  Jesus  on  both  classes  of  subjects  becomes  intelligible,  consistent, 
natural.  And  in  this  word  we  have  defined  the  very  trait  which  to  that 
large  class  for  whom  the  "  natural "  must  perforce  exclude  the  "  super- 
natural "  is  the  book's  unpardonable  fault. 
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The  teaching  of  Jesus  turns  out  to  be  not  theological,  his  Messianic 
consciousness  not  metaphysical.  For  us  this  is  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  following  the  historical  method.  Those  who  cannot  tolerate 
the  result  should  define  a  better  method. 

And  yet,  while  our  praise  is  ardent  and  sincere,  extending,  to  the 
entire  outline  of  the  result,  we  cannot  but  think  Professor  Gilbert  has 
some  things  yet  to  learn  in  the  line  of  that  method  he  so  conscientiously 
applies.  His  great  German  predecessors  have  prefaced  their  study  of 
the  interpretation  with  a  comparative  criticism  of  the  sources.'  Pro- 
fessor Gilbert  has  prefixed  a  similar  brief  discussion  to  his  Life  of  Jesus. 
His  effort  to  maintain  the  historian's  attitude  is  genuine,  but  not  wholly 
unfettered  as  yet  from  unconscious  assumptions  of  the  old  inerrancy 
theory.  He  is  far  from  uncritical,  and  allows  it  to  appear  some- 
times that  he  sees  a  distinction  between  the  actual  teaching,  especially 
when  variously  reported,  and  the  evangelists'  notion  of  its  meaning. 
He  also  classifies  the  teaching  of  the  fourth  gospel  by  itself.  In  general 
his  sympathetic  insight  and  broad  reading  make  his  conclusions  as  a 
whole  strikingly  true  and  trustworthy.  But  what  else  can  it  be  but  an 
unconscious  preconception  that  the  representation  of  the  fourth  gospel 
cannot  ht  so  widely  different  from  the  synoptic  as  would  preclude  direct 
apostolic  authorship,  when,  after  a  long  attempt  to  show  that  the  doc- 
trine of  preexistence  in  this  gospel  is  purely  ideal,  he  winds  up  (p.  225) 
with  the  argument  that  a  personal  preexistence  cannot  be  implied 
because  pre-Christian  sources  have  no  more  conception  of  this  than  the 
synoptists,  ignoring  the  possible  influence  of  the  epistles  of  Paul? 

Nor  can  it  be  called  critical  to  build  an  important  element  of  the 
argument  on  Matt.  12:40  as  against  Luke  11:29  f.  (pp.  246  ff.),  the 
former  verse  being  one  which  Westcott  and  Hort  select  as  in  their 
opinion  more  likely  to  be  an  interpolation  than  any  other  in  the  New 
Testament  not  actually  witnessed  against  by  MSS. 

Similarly  the  attempted  distinction  between  "  a  parousia  with  the 
clouds,"  which  Jesus  expected  during  the  lifetime  of  that  generation, 
and  ^^2. parousia  with  the  angels"  at  the  end  of  the  world  (pp.  311- 
31),  gives  us  an  almost  painful  surprise  after  so  much  that  shows  the 
author's  willingness  to  take  the  Scripture  record  as  it  is,  without  fear 
or  subterfuge. 

But  these  are  motes ;  survivals  of  a  frankly  disavowed  precritical 
method.     And  faulty  as  we  must  declare  this   almost  indiscriminate 

'  The  first  volume  of  Wendt's  great  work,  hitherto  the  sole  scientific  discussion  of 
the  subject  in  English,  is  characteristically /<?/?  ww/rawj/a/^*/ by  the  publishers. 
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treatment  of  what  the  author  calls  "the  primary  sources,"  it  is  a  fault 

in   the  right  direction,  not  a  dogmatist's,  but  a  historian's  instinctive 

clinging  to  the  last  letter  of  his  documents. 

Many  and  many  a  student  will  justly  thank  God  for   Professor 

Gilbert's  interpretation  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in   the  light  of  that 

teaching  itself. 

Benj.  W.  Bacon. 

Yale  University, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  Christology  of  Jesus:  Being  His  Teaching  concerning  Him- 
self according  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  By  Rev.  James 
Stalker,  M.A.,  D.D.  New  York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son, 
1899.     Pp.  xvi-h  298.     $1.50. 

Dr.  James  Stalker  is  known  everywhere  as  the  author  of  admirable 
works  upon  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ.  This,  his  most  recent 
volume,  is  by  far  the  most  ambitious  of  any  work  he  has  thus  far 
published,  and  is  intended  to  form  one  of  a  series  of  works  upon  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  In  the  present  volume,  which  is  apparently  the 
Cunningham  Lectures  of  1899,  I^''-  Stalker  discusses  Jesus'  own  teach- 
ing concerning  himself,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  synoptic  gospels.  His 
work  falls  into  six  parts,  the  first  being  introductory,  dealing  with  the 
importance  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  the  other  five  chapters  dealing 
with  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah,  the  Redeemer,  the 
Judge.  In  addition  there  are  two  appendices,  one  being  a  critique  of 
Wendt's  first  and  untranslated  volume,  and  the  other  a  discussion  of 
the  book  of  Enoch.  Dr.  Stalker  writes  in  his  usual  clear  and  attractive 
style,  occupying  a  position  which,  though  thoroughly  conservative,  is 
at  the  same  time  not  untouched  by  the  scholarship  of  the  day.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  statement  than  that  upon  p.  29  : 
"  The  use  of  Scripture,  and  especially  the  words  of  Jesus,  is  not  to 
supersede  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  processes  of  the  church's  life 
by  supplying  her  with  dogmas  ready-made,  but  to  give  stimulus  and 
direction  to  these  processes."  In  his  study  of  the  Son  of  Man  Dr. 
Stalker  seems  at  his  best,  while  in  all  the  other  chapters  he  furnishes 
much  that  is  helpful.  The  volume  on  the  whole  is  to  be  thoroughly 
commended  for  its  frank  admission  of  the  distinction  between  the 
presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  synoptists  and  that  in  the  fourth  gospel,  as 
well  as  for  its  numerous  other  excellencies. 
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But  just  because  the  book  is  to  be  heartily  welcomed,  its  very 
excellence  leads  us  to  pay  special  attention  to  certain  of  its  positions 
as  not  merely  characteristic  of  the  author  himself,  but  of  a  wide  school 
of  thought.  First  of  all,  one  cannot  but  notice  its  constant  belittling 
of  German  scholarship.  Such  statements  as  those  on  pp.  37,  38,  and 
elsewhere  as  regards  German  works  upon  the  sources  of  the  gospel 
read  as  if  they  were  written  by  a  man  farthest  possible  removed  from 
the  breadth  of  reading  displayed  by  Dr.  Stalker.  Dr.  Stalker  seems  to 
be  oblivious  to  the  practically  unanimous  conclusions  of  New  Testa- 
ment scholars  as  regards  the  synoptic  gospels,  apparently  knows  little 
of  post-canonical  literature  outside  the  book  of  Enoch,  and  comes  into 
the  current  of  scientific  theology  which  deals  with  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  with  as  much  surprise  and  occasional  contempt  as  if  he  had  never 
heard  of  Wendt.  In  a  discussion  of  such  a  term  as  "the  Son  of  Man  " 
it  is  hardly  sufficient  (p.  72)  to  call  the  opinion  of  Wellhausen,  Lietz- 
raann,  and  Schmid  a  theory  "hardly  serious  enough  for  discussion  — 
one  of  those  tours  de  force  by  which  the  German  Privatdocent  seeks  to 
attract  public  attention." 

Certain  positions  taken  by  Dr.  Stalker  himself  are  certainly  novel. 
Probably  few  people  would  hold  that  "Jesus  speaks  like  one  to  whom 
the  scenery  of  the  other  world  is  native  and  familiar.  Thus  he  says 
that  a  sparrow  does  not  fall  but  God  marks,  and  that  the  hairs  of  those 
whom  he  is  dissuading  from  carefulness  are  all  numbered."  The  same 
charge  of  ingenuity  almost,  if  not  quite,  unbased  on  facts  is  to  be 
found  in  his  discussion  of  the  so-called  "  quiet "  in  the  land.  But  one 
is  altogether  amazed  in  finding  at  the  close  of  his  discussion  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  (pp.  166,  167)  a  protest  against  the  habit  of  English 
nonconformists  of  reviving  the  use  of  the  term.  "  We  are  very 
remote,"  he  says,  "now  from  the  world  to  which  it  belonged.  What- 
ever may  be  the  case  in  Germany,  to  our  ears  the  phrase  as  a  name 
for  Christianity  has  a  sound  of  precocity  and  make-believe,  and  there 
are  far  better  names  for  the  same  thing.  It  is  a  return  from  the 
spirit  to  the  letter,  an  attempt  to  force  thought  back  into  a  form  which 
it  has  long  outgrown." 

But  perhaps  the  most  disappointing  piece  of  exegetical  procedure 
is  Dr.  Stalker's  discussion  of  Jesus'  conception  of  himself  as  the 
Redeemer.  The  passages  which  he  treats  under  this  head  are  those 
which  have  to  do  with  Jesus'  reference  to  his  own  death.  Of  these 
sayings  Dr.  Stalker  finds  "only  two  in  the  synoptists"  which  distinctly 
give  expression  to  Christ's  consciousness  of   what  his  death  was  to 
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effect  for  mankind  :  the  one  is,  "The  Son  of  Man  came  to  give  his  life 
a  ransom  for  many,"  and  the  other,  "  This  is  the  new  testament  in  my 
blood."  In  discussing  the  first  passage  Dr.  Stalker  insists  that  in 
every  ransom  there  must  be  three  parties:  "first,  the  person  to  be 
ransomed  ;  second,  the  giver  ;  and  third,  the  receiver  of  the  ransom  " 
(p.  1 80).  On  the  strength  of  this  statement  he  goes  on  to  hold  that 
Jesus  taught  that  "  by  far  the  most  important  effect  of  his  death  was  its 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  God."  He  further  declares  that  "to  give  his 
life  a  ransom  sounds  uncommonly  like  a  reminiscence  of  the  words  of 
Isaiah,  that  he  shall  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin.  If  this  be  cor- 
rect, Jesus  must  have  thought  of  himself  as  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
about  whose  substitution  for  sinners  such  wonderful  things  are  said  by 
Isaiah."  One  would  think  that  Dr.  Stalker  was  giving  the  Pauline 
interpretation  of  Jesus'  death,  but  on  the  contrary  (p.  188)  he  declares  : 
"  I  am  holding  rightly  to  the  exposition  of  the  words  of  Jesus 
himself,  without  adding  or  speculating."  And  this  ransoming  Dr. 
Stalker  finally  defines  as  follows  :  "  It  removed  an  obstacle  to  the  free 
outflow  of  the  divine  love.  It  effected  this  by  annihilating  sin,  and 
this  is  what  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  ransom."  Such  exegesis  shows 
that  Dr.  Stalker  has  failed  to  grasp  Jesus'  conception  of  the  vicarious 
element  of  his  own  life,  just  as  he  has  failed  to  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  term  "  kingdom  of  God  "  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  appreciation  of  the  undoubted 
excellencies  of  the  book.  We  believe  it  will  do  good  service.  But  he 
who  would  write  upon  Jesus'  thought  of  himself  should  not  begin  such  a 
work  by  rejecting  with  contempt  critical  scholarship,  and  then  reading 
into  scattered  sayings  of  Jesus  a  theology  correctly  enough  drawn 
from  Paul,  but  utterly  foreign  to  the  words  of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  the 
synoptists.  c    ^ 


A  History  of  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
Professor  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D.  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1899.     Pp.  xii-f-iSs.     S0.75. 

The  magnificent  work  done  upon  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 
by  the  last  generation  of  scholars,  particularly  by  Tischendorf,  Tre- 
gelles,  and  Hort,  might  have  led  one  to  suppose  that  little  was  left  to 
be  done  in  this  direction  —  that  the  text  had  been  restored  by  them  to 
a  form  as  near  the  original  as  the  data  now  extant  make  possible. 
The  results   of  the  arduous  and  scholastic  labors  of  these  great  text 
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critics  have  converged  so  completely  that  the  texts  produced  by  them 
agree  entirely  in  principle,  and  differ  only  in  comparatively  few  and 
unimportant  details.  Nevertheless,  this  has  not  been  the  signal  for  a 
cessation  of  work  in  this  field.  On  the  contrary,  the  residuum  of  dis- 
agreement, the  revaluation  of  some  of  the  data,  and  the  recovery  of  some 
new  text-critical  material  have  aroused  more  interest  and  attracted  more 
study  than  even  the  last  generation  gave  to  the  subject.  The  so-called 
Western,  or  better  the  Syro-Latin,  text  of  which  Codex  Bezae  is  the 
special  representative,  appeals  to  the  present  generation  of  scholars  as 
having  a  greater  significance  for  the  New  Testament  text  than  was 
accorded  to  it  by  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  Hort.  Consequently  a 
new  school  has  arisen  which  maintains  that  the  fundamental  problems 
of  New  Testament  textual  criticism  are  still  not  completely  solved, 
that  the  current  standard  texts  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  final,  and  that 
we  must  move  forward  to  a  still  better  text  than  any  which  has  yet 
been  constructed.  This  is  the  position  of  B.  Weiss,  Nestle,  Blass, 
Bousset,  Belser,  Salmon,  and  many  others. 

But  we  do  well  to  consider  the  long  way  we  have  already  come. 
Many  scholars  in  many  centuries  have  wrestled  with  the  intricate  prob- 
lems of  the  New  Testament  text.  Textual  criticism  has  grown  gradu- 
ally into  a  science,  the  text  has  been  restored  from  well-nigh  chaos  to 
comparative  order,  and  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  we  are  today 
nearer  to  the  "autographic"  text  of  the  New  Testament  than  even  the 
Christians  of  the  fourth  century  were.  The  story  of  this  progress  is  an 
interesting  and  instructive  one,  effective  for  the  removal  of  many  false 
conceptions  about  the  Bible  which  in  times  of  ignorance  have  grown 
up  in  people's  minds  and  have  passed  over  into  the  common  stock  of 
traditional  belief. 

It  is  this  story  which  Professor  Vincent  has  undertaken  to  tell  in 
the  volume  here  under  review.  It  is  a  popular  account  of  the  trans- 
mission of  the  New  Testament  text  by  manuscripts,  versions,  patristic 
quotations,  and  much  later  by  printed  editions,  with  a  characterization 
and  estimate  of  the  work  done  by  successive  scholars  in  this  field. 
There  are  evident  in  the  book  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject,  a  wise 
discrimination  in  the  selection  of  material,  a  skilful  handling  and  pres- 
entation of  technical  matters,  and  a  clear,  attractive  style,  which, 
joined  with  well-chosen  typographical  features  and  a  series  of  excel- 
lent illustrations  of  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  New  Testament, 
make  a  book  of  great  merit  and  usefulness  to  the  non-professional 
student  of  the  Bible.  For  such  it  is  intended,  and  to  such  we  heartily 
recommend  it.  C   W   V 
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Simpson,   William.      The  Jonah  Legend:  a  suggestion  of  interpretation, 

London:  Grant  Richards,  1899.  Pp.  182.  7s.  6d.,  «if/. 
The  interpretation  here  elaborated  is  that  the  story  of  Jonah  as  found  in  the  Old 
Testament  was  the  literalizing  into  historical  fact  of  what  was  at  first  an  initiatory 
legend.  The  author  argues  that  initiatory  rites  are  very  ancient,  and  that  they  were 
regenerative  in  their  symbolism  ;  the  novitiate  went  through  rites  which  implied  a 
simulating  of  death,  followed  by  a  new  birth.  He  traces  in  other  folk-lore  similar 
stories,  arising  from  similar  initiatory  rites,  and  concludes  that  the  account  of  Jonah  in 
the  fish  had  such  an  origin. 
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MouLTON,  J.   H.     The   Iranian   Background  of    Tobit.     Expository   Times, 
March,  1900,  pp.  257-60. 
The  book  of  Tobit  is   Median  folk-lore.     In   Media  the   Semitic  and  Iranian 
elements   met.      This    book  is  a  rewriting   of   a  romance,  written    perhaps  in   Old 
Persian,  by  some  Jew  resident  in  Media.     The  work  was  rewritten  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  it  throughout  for  the  edification  of  other  Jews,  and  was  in  Aramaic. 
Such  an  origin  explains  the  prominence  in  the  book  of  the  burial  of  the   dead,  the 
glorification  of   consanguineous    marriage   as   a  religious  duty,  Asmodasus   and  the 
mode  of  vanquishing  him,  and  the  places  in  which  the  plot  of  the  story  is  set,  besides 
other  features. 
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In  this  new  edition  Dr.  Campbell's  work  is  much  improved  by  thorough  revision 
and  rearrangement.  The  text  used  is  that  of  Tischendorf  's  eighth  edition,  rather  than, 
as  we  should  have  expected  and  preferred,  the  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort.  There  are 
not  a  few  books,  mainly  German,  presenting  a  synopsis  in  Greek  of  the  first  three 
gospels.  This  one  has  good  qualities,  though  there  are  important  respects  in  which 
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matter  on  the  page,  the  deficient  scheme  of  chapter  notation,  the  small  type  of  the  sec- 
tion headings,  the  unnecessary  dashes  all  over  the  pages,  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
It  still  remains  for  some  publisher  to  issue  an  ideal  work  of  this  sort  for  English 
readers. 
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The  theory  of  Mr.  White  is  that  Jesus  intended,  in  the  miracle  at  Cana,  to  sym- 
bolize his  resurrection,  in  addition  to  illustrating  the  effect  of  the  power  of  God  intro- 
duced into  human  society  by  the  incarnation.  Until  the  resurrection  the  perfection  of 
the  humanity  of  Christ  was  relative,  not  absolute.  On  that  third  day,  after  the  silent 
journey,  there  was  a  changing  of  water  into  wine,  and  the  mystical  union  or  marriage 
between  Christ  and  his  church  was  initiated.  Concerning  Mr.  White's  hypothesis,  one 
might  possibly  concede  that  the  fourth  evangelist  has  found  this  hidden  symbolic 
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meaning  in  this  Cana  miracle,  but  it  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  believe  that  Jesus 
himself  intended  any  such  occult  significance  in  his  genial  act. 

Allen,  W.   C.     The   Dependence  of  St.   Matthew,   chaps.    1-13,  upon   St. 
Mark.     Expository  Times,  March,  1900,  pp.  279-84. 

Warfield,  B.  B.     The  Human  Development  of  Jesus,     Bible  Student,  Jan- 
uary, 1900,  pp.  12-19. 

Whitefoord,  B,  Christ  and  Human  Emotions.  Expositor,  March,  1900, 
pp.  193-202. 
Jesus  shared  with  men,  fully  and  completely,  all  human  emotions.  It  is  natural 
to  link  with  his  sacred  person  all  those  feelings  which,  as  we  are  possessed  by  them,  or 
exhibit  them,  seem  to  make  the  passages  of  life  brighter  and  purer.  But  he  participated 
also  in  those  other  feelings  which  are  somber  in  character,  and  in  expression  are  disquiet- 
ing, vexatious,  and  disturbing,  such  as  fear,  anger,  sorrow,  and  anxiety.  Only  with  him 
these  emotions  never  spring  from  an  unworthy  source.  The  fear  he  felt  was  not  cowardice, 
but  a  holy  instinct  in  and  through  which  real  temptation  was  triumphantly  met.  The 
anger  which  he  displayed  was  a  deep  displeasure,  now  felt  against  wilful,  moral  evil, 
now  against  deliberate  hindrances  to  the  good.  The  sorrow  which  he  must  so  often 
have  "  dressed  in  smiles  "  sprang  from  the  thought  of  his  own  awful  task  as  the  Savior 
of  a  sinful  world.  The  anxiety  which  wrung  his  heart  was  due  to  the  opposition  or 
unbelief  of  those  he  had  come  to  deliver.  As  Jesus  is  man's  pattern  in  the  possession 
of  such  emotions,  so  he  remains  a  perfect  example  in  their  expression.  He  realized  in 
himself  that  airdpKeia  to  which  moral  philosophy,  past  and  present,  points  as  the  ideal 
for  the  individual.  These  graver  and  distressful  feelings  were  with  him  not  only  under 
complete  control,  but  were  guided  and  manifested  for  the  advantage  and  blessing  of 
others.  None  ever  saw  him  angry  or  sad  or  vexed,  without  finding,  if  they  would,  some 
deeper  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  or  some  fresh  token  of  the  wealth  of  his  love. 

PuRVES,  G.  T.     The  Feast  of  John  5  :  i.     Bid/e  Student,  March,  1900,  pp. 

144-50. 
Banks,  J.  S.     Professor  Deissmann  on  Jesus  at  Prayer  {^Christliche  Welt,  July 

27,  1899).     Expository   Times,  March,  1900,  pp.  270-73. 
Davis,   J.    D.     Current   Opinion    on    New    Testament    Demonology.     Bible 

Student,  March,  1900,  pp.  132-4!. 
Stewart,  G.  W.     Jiilicher  on  the   Nature  and   Purpose  of  the   Parables,  I. 

Expositor,  March,  1900,  pp.  231-40. 
Whiton,  J.  M.     Review  of  Gilbert's  "Revelation  of  Jesus."     New  World, 

March,  1900,  pp.  147-50. 
Belser,  J.  E.     Zur  Chronologie  der  evangelischen  Geschichte.    Theologische 

Quartalschrift,  Heft  i,  1900,  pp.  23-42. 
This  article  is  a  reply  to  Bebber's  Zur  Chronologie  des  Lebens  Jesu  (1899),  in 
which  the  hypothesis  of  a  one-year  public  ministry  of  Jesus  was  advocated.  It  is  main- 
tained by  Belser  that  the  reading  rh  vdcrxa  in  John  6 : 4  must  be  accounted  genuine, 
which  makes  this  hypothesis  untenable  ;  and  that  against  it  also  is  the  fact  that  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand  in  John  6  :  5  ff.,  which  is  generally  conceded  to  be  identical 
with  the  similar  incident  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  seems  by  them  to  be  placed  in  the 
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spring  about  passover  time  (see  especially  Mark  6  :  39).  Belser  therefore  favors  a  two 
year  public  ministry,  which  began  about  three  months  before  the  passover  of  29  A.  D. 
and  ended  at  the  passover  of  31  A.  D.     On  the  other  hand,  he  regards  the  hypothesis 
of  a  three-  or  four-year  public  ministry  as  no  longer  defensible. 

Reid,  John.     The   Missionary   Methods  of  the  Apostles,  III.     Expository 

Times,  March,  1900,  pp.  266-g. 
Ramsay,  W.  M.     Historical  Commentar}'  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 

XII-XVI.     Expositor,  March,  igoo,  pp.  203-17. 
Walker,  Dawson.     Review  of  Ramsay's  "  Historical  Commentary  on  St. 

Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians."     Critical  Review,  March,  igoo,  pp. 

138-45- 
Briggs,  Emilie  G.     The  Date  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians. 

New  World,  March,  1900,  pp.  115-39. 
This  is  another  of  the  many  current  elaborate  discussions  of  the  problems  sur- 
rounding the  conference  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  15  :  1-29  ;  Gal.  2  :  i-io).  The  conclusions 
reached,  which  it  is  not  here  practicable  to  discuss,  are:  (1)  that  the  conference 
recounted  in  Gal.  2  :  i-io  is  a  different  one  from  that  in  Acts  15  :  3-29, .and  preceded 
it  in  time,  being  identical  with  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  recorded  in  Acts  il  :  30;   12  :  25  ; 

(2)  that  the  collision  between  Peter  and  Paul  at  Antioch  (Gal.  2  :  11-21)  is  the  same 
event  as  that  of  Acts  15  :  I,  2,  which  led  to  the  conference  described  in  Acts  15  :  3-29  ; 

(3)  that  the  decrees  of  Acts  15  :  20,  29  are  precisely  historical;  (4)  and  that  the  epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  addressed  to  the  churches  of  Paul's  first  missionary  journey,  previous 
to  the  second  journey  and  before  the  Jerusalem  conference  of  Acts  15  :3-29,  was  the 
earliest  of  all  Paul's  extant  epistles. 

Warschauer,   J.     From    Paul    to   John.     New    World,    March,    1900,    pp. 

49-77. 
The  author  attempts  (i)  to  restate  and  estimate  afresh  Paul's  chief  contribution  to 
theology,  and  the  doctrine,  or  the  plexus  of  interrelated  doctrines,  most  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  his  name— justification  by  faith,  and  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ; 
(2)  to  indicate  a  certain  transition,  or  rather  transformation,  in  the  domain  of  theo- 
logical thought  which  is  now  apparently  in  process  of  being  accomplished,  and  whose 
main  characteristic  is  a  thorough  reaction  against  Paulinism. 
Sledd,  Andrew.     St.  Paul  and  Seneca.     Methodist  Review,  March-April, 

igoo,  pp.  203-19. 
Harris,  J.  R.    On  Certain  Obscure  Names  in  the  New  Testament :  A  Problem 

in  Palaeography.  Expositor,  March,  April,  igoo,  pp.  161-77,  304-8. 
One  of  the  tendencies  discoverable  in  the  early  transmission  of  the  New  Testament 
was  that  of  furnishing  anonymous  characters  of  the  narrative  with  proper  names,  so  as 
(for  example)  to  identify  more  clearly  such  shadowy  persons  as  the  two  crucified  thieves? 
or  the  rich  man  at  whose  gate  Lazarus  lay,  or  the  centurion  at  the  cross.  The  various 
names  which  are  given  to  the  two  thieves  can  he  traced  palaeographically  to  a  common 
Greek  source :  Titus  =  Gistas  =  Pistos  (xwt6j,  believer),  and  Dumachus  =  Dysmas  or 
Demas  =  Theomachus  {0eo(idxos,  one  who  resists  God).  The  names  seem,  therefore,  to 
originate  in  adjectives  which  describe  the  different  attitude  of  the  two  thieves  toward 
Christ  on  the  cross.     It  is  probable  that  the  words  appeared  as  titles  to  identify  the 
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two  figures  in  an  early  picture  or  mosaic  of  the  crucifixion,  or  perhaps  in  an  illumina- 
tion of  a  volume  of  the  gospels.  Nothing  is  easier  than  the  misinterpretation  of  such 
names  in  a  mosaic  or  partly  effaced  painting.  Dr.  Harris  gives  also  a  suggestion  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  rich  man's  name,  which  appears  in  tradition  as  Niniues  =  Finaeus, 
This  may  have  arisen  from  an  article  prefixed  to  Diues  (a  rich  man),  hie  diues;  or  from 
an  interjection,  suitable  to  pictorial  representations,  as  en  diues, 
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*Terry,  M.  S.     The  Sibylline  Oracles.     New  edition.     New  York :  Eaton  & 

Mains,  1899.  Pp.  292.  $2. 
FiSKE,  John.  Through  Nature  to  God.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
1899.  Pp-  206.  $1. 
In  this  little  book  Mr.  Fiske  continues  his  studies  in  religious  philosophy  along 
the  line  indicated  by  his  Idea  of  God.  The  chief  point  of  the  first  essay,  "  The  Mys- 
tery of  Evil,"  is  that  the  processes  of  cosmic  evolution  make  evil  a  necessary  thing  in 
the  education  of  a  man's  moral  nature,  and  that  the  Creator  cannot  be  said,  therefore, 
to  have  been  either  weak  or  wicked  in  allowing  it.  In  his  second  essay,  "  The  Cosmic 
Roots  of  Love  and  Self-Sacrifice,"  he  argues  that  morality  and  duty  are  the  legiti- 
mate and  inevitable  outcomes  of  the  process  of  evolution.  In  his  third  part,  "  The 
Eternal  Need  of  Religion,"  he  controverts  the  position  of  certain  recent  writers,  main- 
taining on  the  basis  of  cosmic  evolution  that  ethics  will  never  replace  religion.  The 
little  volume  is  an  exceedingly  stimulating,  and  to  our  mind  helpful,  contribution  to 
religious  philosophy. 

*BuDGE,  E.  A.  W.    Egyptian  Ideas  of  the  Future  Life.    Books  on  Egypt  and 
Chaldea.     London:  Kegan   Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  1899.     Pp. 
198.     3s.  6d.,  net.- 
Fowler,  W.  W.     The  Roman  Festivals  of  the  Period  of  the  Republic  :  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  religion  of  the  Romans.     New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899.     Pp.385.     $1.25. 
This  is  a  most  painstaking  and  complete  work,  probably  the  best  that  could  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  student ;  and  even  independent  scholars  cannot  afford  to  neg- 
lect it.     The  Roman  festivals  are  studied  chronologically,  and  at  the  end  the  results 
of  such  study  are  succinctly  stated.     It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  author  maintains 
that  "  in  the  Roman  religion,  in  spite  of  its  dryness  and  formality,  there  was  a  distinct 
ethical  and  civilizing  element."     The  development  of  this  religion,  however,  he  holds, 
was  retarded  by  the  rise  of  ritual,  and  by  its  contact  with  the  elaborate  polytheism  of 
foreign  peoples. 

Whipple,  H.  P.     Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Long  Episcopate.     Being  auto- 
biographical reminiscences  and  recollections.      New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  1899.     Pp.  576.     $5. 
The  author,  Rt.  Rev.   Henry  B.  Whipple,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  bishop  of  Minnesota, 
has  had  a  long,  interesting,  and  useful  career  in  the  Northwest,  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  work  among  the  Indians.     This  story  of  his  life,  written  by  himself,  is  read- 
able and  informing  as  to  the  progress  of  civilization  among  the  early  tribes  of  America. 
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ARTICLES. 

Salmond,  S.  D.  F.  Review  of  Charles'  "  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of 
a  Future  Life  in  Israel,  in  Judaism,  and  in  Christianity."  Critical 
Review,  March,  1900,  pp.  167-73. 

Cooke,  J.  H.     The  Talmud.     Biblia,  March,  1900,  pp.  599-604. 

Stewart,  R.  L.  Shechem  and  its  Environs ;  "  His  Own  City."  Bible  Stu- 
dent, February,  March,  1900,  pp.  101-7,  15 1-6. 

Jackson,  A.  W.     James  Martineau.     New  World,  March,  1900,  pp.  1-25. 
An  able,  appreciative  sketch  of  the  character  and  life-work  of  Dr.  Martineau, 

one  of  the  best  reviews  which  have  appeared  since  the  great  English  theologian's  death 

last  January. 

Brown,   O.   E.     The   Principal  Writings  of  Dr.  A.   B.   Bruce.     Methodist 

Review,  March-April,  1900,  pp.  182-202. 
Caven,  William.     The  Teaching  of  the  Theological  Class- Room  in  relation 

to  the  Spiritual  Life  of  the  Student.     Presbyterian  Quarterly,  January, 

1900,  pp.  1-16. 
Porter,  F.  C.     The  Ideals  of  Seminaries  and  the  Needs  of  the  Churches. 

New  World,  March,  1900,  pp.  25-31. 
In  the  present  discussion  concerning  theological  seminaries  three  things  at  least 
seem  clear:  (i)  The  seminary  should  not  attempt  to  repeat  or  supply  the  training  of 
the  college.  The  man  who  would  enter  upon  a  seminary  course  should  have  obtained 
in  his  college  course  an  acquaintance  with  the  natural  sciences  which  shape  the  modem 
view  of  the  world ;  with  the  psychological  and  sociological  and  historical  sciences 
which  determine  the  modern  view  of  man ;  with  the  literatures  which  contain  the  best 
thoughts  and  deepest  feelings  of  humanity,  and  give  form  and  voice  to  the  spirit  of 
past  ages  and  of  our  own  age  ;  and  he  should  have  attained  the  power  over  himself 
to  study  and  acquire  as  a  man,  rather  than  to  need  to  be  taught  as  a  child.  (2)  The 
seminary  cannot  create  character  and  talent.  Good  character  and  native  capacity  are 
essential  in  the  minister,  but  he  must  bring  these  with  him  to  the  seminary.  The 
seminary  should  not  repel  men  of  scientific  training  and  original  power  by  an)rthing 
in  the  method  or  in  the  substance  of  its  instruction  which  threatens  intellectual  honesty 
and  self-respect.  But  it  is  the  churches  themselves  that  must  attract  men  of  high 
character  and  capacity  for  leadership  into  their  service.  By  what  they  are,  and  by 
what  they  do  for  the  world,  the  churches  must  make  it  evident  to  young  men  of  talent 
and  a  right  ambition  that  the  ministry  is  a  large  office  in  which  their  manliness  will 
have  respect,  and  their  capacity  to  work  in  and  upon  the  world  for  good  will  have 
abundant  opportunity,  large  freedom,  and  wide  range.  (3)  The  seminary  should  teach 
the  principles,  rather  than  anticipate  the  practice,  of  the  ministerial  profession.  If 
there  are  in  our  profession  no  principles,  no  methods  of  reasoning,  which  govern  prac- 
tice, and  which  theological  schools  can  best  furnish,  such  schools  are  unnecessary. 
The  science  of  Christian  theology  is  nothing  but  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. All  the  studies  of  a  divinity  school  center  and  end  in  the  question :  What  is 
Christianity  ?  What  does  it,  and  what  does  it  not,  claim  and  effect,  promise  and  com- 
mand ?  Surely  this  knowledge  deserves  to  be  called  the  principle  which  underlies 
and  controls  a  minister's  work.  It  is  of  practical  importance  for  a  minister  to  answer 
correctly  the  question  :  What  is  Christianity  ?     Is  it  a  priesthood  with  miraculous 
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functions  ?  Or  is  it  an  emotional  experience  of  unethical  nature  and  unnatural  effect  ? 
Or  is  it  a  social  order  in  which  individual  claims  and  distinctions  are  denied  ?  Or,  if 
it  is  simply  the  religion  of  Jesus,  then  what  was  the  principle  of  his  religion  ?  Was 
it  non-resistance  in  a  sense  opposed  to  government  by  force  ?  Was  it  self-sacrifice 
in  a  sense  opposed  to  ambition  and  culture  ?  Was  it  a  love  of  others  that  excludes 
all  love  of  self  ?  Was  it  a  grace  of  God  which  makes  all  moral  effort  presumptuous 
and  worthless  ?  Was  it  a  passive,  patient  expectation  of  a  coming  day  which  is  to 
end  and  reverse  all  present  tendencies  ?  A  minister's  practice  will  depend  on  his 
answer  to  such  questions  as  these  ;  and  they  are  not  questions  that  answer  themselves. 
We  cannot  recover  the  thought  of  Christ  without  thoroughgoing  historical  research, 
which  inevitably  involves  us  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  in  textual  criticism  and  literary 
criticism,  in  biblical  and  comparative  religious  history,  and  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

The  untrained  mind  confuses  facts  with  the  truths  they  illustrate,  gives  to  words 
the  sacredness  which  belongs  to  thoughts  and  to  events  the  significance  which  belongs 
to  forces.  Nothing  so  helps  one  to  distinguish  between  the  body  and  the  soul  of  reli- 
gion as  historical  study,  and  in  this  respect  also  it  is  the  way  of  ways,  for  men  of 
our  time,  by  which  to  approach  and  to  apprehend  the  essential  principle  of  Christi- 
anity. A  seminary  cannot  attempt  any  service  which  so  well  deserves  to  be  called 
both  scientific  and  practical  as  this :  to  prepare  men  to  answer  aright  for  themselves 
and  for  our  age  the  question  what  Christianity  is,  by  giving  them  the  means  and  train- 
ing them  in  the  method  of  a  close  approach  to  Christ  and  a  true  discernment  of  the 
essential  and  the  eternal  within  the  forms  of  religious  thought  and  life.  This  is  the 
science  of  Christian  theology.  It  cannot  be  imparted  as  a  result,  but  only  won  as  a 
power,  and  the  professional  school  is  the  place  where  it  should  be  won. 

No  briefer  abstract  of  this  important  article  by  Professor  Porter  could  have  done 
justice  to  the  deep  insight  and  the  sterling  truth  of  his  conception  of  what  the  theo- 
logical seminary  should  be  and  do.  Let  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  training 
which  the  minister  of  today  requires  ponder  well  the  statements  which  are  here  repro- 
duced, or,  still  better,  obtain  and  digest  the  entire  article  as  published  in  the  New 
World.  Some  clear,  strong  thinking  on  the  part  of  many,  just  at  this  time,  will 
greatly  advance  the  cause  of  true  religion. 
Cairns,  D.   S.     Science   and    Providence.     Contemporary  Review,   March, 

1900,  pp.  358-65. 
Barbour,  L.  G.     Macbeth  and  the  Bible.     Presbyterian  Quarterly,  January, 

1900,  pp.  102-15. 
Nash,   H.   S.     The  Decline  of  the  Stars.     New  World,  March,   1900,  pp. 

84-103. 
Lambert,  J.  C.     The  Heathen  and  Future   Probation.     Expository  Times, 

March,  1900,  pp.  247-51. 
Salmond,  S.  D.  F.     Review  of  the  "Encyclopaedia  Biblica,"  Vol.  L     Criti- 
cal Review,  March,  1900,  pp.  161-6. 
Lindsay,  James.     Review  of  Dorner's  "Grundriss  der  Dogmengeschichte." 

Critical  Review,  March,  1900,  pp.  130-37. 
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EDITORIAL  LETTER. 


To  THE  Readers: 

The  years  as  they  pass  bring  periods  of  special  sorrow  when 
death  takes  from  among  us  those  who  have  become  an  essential 
part  of  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  environment.  At  least  they 
seem  essential,  until  by  the  providence  of  God  they  pass  to  the 
higher  stage  of  human  existence.  With  sadness  and  a  deep 
sense  of  loss,  but  with  precious  memories,  we  turn  and  attach 
ourselves  to  others.  The  present  has  brought  to  us  an  excep- 
tional group  of  deaths :  Professor  Green,  of  Princeton ;  Rabbi 
Isaac  Wise,  of  Cincinnati ;  Principal  T.  C.  Edwards,  of  Wales ; 
and  Professor  J.  H.  Barbour,  of  Middletown,  Conn.  Professor 
Bruce's  death  also  is  still  so  recent  that  his  name  may  be  linked 
with  theirs  in  the  church's  roll  of  honor.  The  magnificent  work 
which  these  great  men  have  performed  for  the  present  century 
we  mark  with  gratitude. 

Of  the  long  and  exceptionally  useful  career  of  Professor 
William  Henry  Green  we  count  it  a  privilege  to  speak  somewhat 
at  length.  The  memorial  article  which  is  given  the  first  place  in 
this  issue  is  an  account  of  Dr.  Green's  work  which  Professor 
John  D.  Davis,  his  colleague  at  Princeton,  has  kindly  prepared 
at  our  request  for  the  Biblical  World.  Unmeasured  honor  is 
to  be  given  Dr.  Green  for  his  service  to  biblical  scholarship  —  not 
only  to  biblical  scholarship,  but  to  the  entire  cause  of  pure  and 
true  religion.  Our  frontispiece  picture  of  Dr.  Green  is  from  a 
recent  photograph  which  his  family  considers  to  present  the  best 
likeness  of  him  in  these  late  years.     May  this  tribute  to  America's 
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great  scholar  awaken  for  him  those  thoughts  and  affections 
which  a  life  of  unusual  beauty  and  service  deserves. 

Some  account  of  the  important  work  of  Rabbi  Wise  among 
the  Jews  of  America  was  given  in  the  Biblical  World  last 
month.  Earnest  efforts,  which  must  prove  successful,  are  being 
made  to  enlarge  the  foundation  and  sphere  of  the  Hebrew  Union 
College  in  Cincinnati,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  with  the  intent  of 
making  a  great  Jewish  university  as  a  monument  to  President 
Wise's  memory. 

The  death  of  Principal  T.  C.  Edwards,  of  the  Calvinistic 
Methodist  College  at  Bala,  Wales,  occurred  on  March  22.  A 
brief  reference  to  his  life  and  work  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  The  service  which  Principal  Edwards  rendered  to 
New  Testament  scholarship,  particularly  in  his  commentaries 
upon  several  of  the  New  Testament  books,  is  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  hosts  of  Bible  students  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
Great  Britain. 

These  three  scholars  had  lived  long  and  had  reached  an  age 
when  death  comes  not  as  a  surprise,  however  great  the  bereave- 
ment. But  we  could  not  have  anticipated,  or  have  been  in  any 
way  prepared  for,  the  death  on  April  29  of  Professor  John  H. 
Barbour,  D.D.,  who  occupied  the  New  Testament  chair  at 
Berkeley  Divinity  School,  Middletown,  Conn.  His  passing  came 
as  a  shock  of  affliction  to  all  who  knew  him  and  his  work.  Dr. 
Barbour  was  forty-six  years  of  age,  having  been  born  at  Torrington, 
Conn.,  in  1854.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
in  1873.  Three  years  later  he  was  ordained  as  deacon,  and  in 
1878  was  made  priest  in  the  Episcopal  church.  Until  1889  he 
was  in  charge  of  Grace  Chapel,  Hartford,  acting  also  after  1882 
as  librarian  of  Trinity  College.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  New  Testament  literature  and  interpretation  at 
Berkeley  Divinity  School.  It  was  while  serving  with  great 
ability  and  favor  in  this  position  that  his  death  occurred.  Dr. 
Barbour  had  published  one  small  but  scholarly  book,  entitled 
The  Beginnings  of  the  Historic  Episcopate.  The  Biblical  World 
has  given  to  its  readers  not  a  few  useful  articles  and  thoughtful 
reviews  from  his  pen,  one  of  the  latest  of  which  will  be  found  in 
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this  number,  prepared  some  weeks  before  his  death.  Dr.  Bar- 
bour had  long  been  in  delicate  health,  and  a  severe  attack  of  the 
grippe  which  he  had  contracted  proved  fatal.  He  was  a  well- 
qualified,  painstaking,  and  accurate  scholar,  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  of  kindly  spirit,  to  whom  all  became  attached  who 
passed  under  his  instruction  or  otherwise  knew  him. 

American  scholarship  cannot  easily  recover  from  the  loss 
which  the  last  few  months  have  brought  to  it.  Still  another  loss, 
of  a  different  kind,  it  is  fitting  to  mention  in  this  connection. 
On  April  21  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Haskell,  of  Michigan  City,  Ind., 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  Mrs.  Haskell  also, 
though  in  a  different  way,  made  a  noteworthy  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  biblical  learning  and  true  religion.  Her  munificent 
gifts  in  support  of  religious  instruction  have  already  become 
widely  known.  The  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  a  large  number  of  gifts, 
but  the  establishment  of  the  "Haskell  Lectures  on  Comparative 
Religion"  at  the  same  university,  and  the  "Lectureship  on  the 
Relation  of  Christianity  to  the  other  Faiths  of  the  World," 
according  to  the  provisions  of  which  the  lectures  have  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  delivered  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  are  no 
less  useful  contributions  to  the  great  cause  to  which  she  was 
devoted.  Her  interest  in  this  kind  of  work  began  at  the  time  of 
the  Parliament  of  Religions  in  1893.  The  spirit  of  cordial 
sympathy  which  she  showed  for  all  efforts  on  behalf  of  religion, 
and  her  profound  conviction  of  the  value  of  higher  education, 
ennobled  and  beautified  all  her  benefactions. 

May  we  not  enter  with  full  appreciation  and  gratitude  into 
the  lives  of  Christian  service  which  these  persons  have  lived, 
and  find  in  them  an  inspiration  to  go  forward  with  full  trust  and 
untiring  zeal  to  make  our  own  lives  useful  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  which  they  so  nobly  and  so  faithfully  served  ? 

The  Editors. 
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IN    MEMORIAM. 


By  Professor  John  D.  Davis,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


The  death  of  Professor  William  Henry  Green,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
took  place  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  on  February  lo.  He  was  seventy- 
five  years  of  age,  having  been  born  at  Groveville,  N.  J.,  in  1825. 

In  185 1,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Rev.  William 
Henry  Green,  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Philadelphia,  was  called  to  the  chair  of  oriental  and  biblical 
literature  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton.  He  accepted 
the  call,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  in  August  of  that 
year  he  entered  upon  his  new  duties. 

Professor  Green  soon  became  widely  and  favorably  known  as 
a  grammarian  of  the  Hebrew  language.  He  had  already  taught 
the  elements  of  Hebrew  to  the  students  of  the  seminary  at 
Princeton  for  three  sessions,  from  1846  to  1849,  ^^^  he  rendered 
the  same  service  during  the  first  twenty-two  years  of  his  incum- 
bency of  the  Hebrew  chair,  except  for  an  interruption  of  one 
year.  He  gave  other  linguistic  instruction  also  during  this 
period,  teaching  at  various  times  Sanskrit,  Aramaic,  and  Arabic. 
In  1 86 1  he  published  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language;  in 
1868,  An  Eleme?itary  Hebrew  Grammar;  and  in  1872,  A  Hebrew 
Chrestomathy .  His  Hebrew  Grammar  reached  its  fifth  edition  in 
1888.  Gesenius' grammar  went  through  six  editions  in  Germany 
during  the  same  years. 

The  grammatical  system  most  in  vogue  in  America  when  Dr. 
Green's  work  appeared  was  that  of  Gesenius,  who  was  repre- 
sented by  the  translations  of  his  grammar  made  by  Stuart  and 
Conant.  Stuart  had  substituted  in  1846  in  place  of  his  own 
text-book  a  translation  of  the  fourteenth  edition  of  Gesenius* 
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grammar  as  revised  by  Rodiger,  and  Conant's  edition  of  1855 
was  a  translation  of  the  seventeenth  edition  of  Gesenius.  But 
the  field  had  not  been  uncontested.  Nordheimer  had  published 
a  grammar  in  New  York  in  1838,  and  a  revision  in  1842.  Fol- 
lowing Ewald,  he  dropped  the  terminology  which  had  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin  grammar,  but  which  is  false  and  misleading 
when  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  the  Hebrew  language.  No 
other  grammarian  of  the  Hebrew  language  did  this  in  America 
until  Dr.  Green,  and  the  German  revisers  of  Gesenius  have 
scarcely  yet  cast  off  the  last  remnants. 

Nordheimer  and  Green  departed  from  both  Gesenius  and 
Ewald  in  the  matter  of  the  names  given  to  the  two  tenses  of  the 
verb,  and  preferred  to  retain  the  older  designation  of  preterite 
and  future,  and  consequently  to  say  Vav  conversive  instead  of 
Vav  consecutive.  Their  judgment  in  this  minor  preference  has 
not  been  sustained,  but  their  rejection  of  the  Latin  terminology 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  general  consent  of  succeeding 
scholars.  Their  grammars  accordingly  mark  a  permanent  stride 
forward.  Nordheimer,  following  the  scheme  elaborated  by  Gese- 
nius, classified  the  vowels  according  to  their  origin,  and  repre- 
sented the  system  by  the  familiar  triangle  A  I  U.  The  same 
classification  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Green,  but  was  not  presented 
so  clearly,  forcibly,  and  graphically.  It  is  contained  in  a  brief 
paragraph  of  four  lines.  Green  rejected  Gesenius'  grouping  of 
the  vowels  into  five  long  and  five  short,  to  which  Nordheimer 
and,  of  course,  Gesenius'  American  translators  adhered,  in  favor 
of  Ewald's  triple  arrangement ;  and  his  rejection  of  Gesenius' 
classification  has  been  fully  sustained,  even  by  the  revisers  of 
Gesenius.  Green's  diagram  of  the  mutations  of  vowels  is  cor- 
rectly based  on  the  three  pure  vowels  ;  hence  it  is  accurate  as 
far  as  it  goes,  and  is  simple  ;  whereas  Nordheimer's  table  is 
cumbrous,  though  accurate  ;  a  mere  recital  of  facts  without  exhi- 
bition of  the  genetic  relations.  Both  grammars  were  a  distinct 
advance  over  all  German  grammars  and  their  American  repro- 
ductions ;  that  is,  they  were  the  foremost  grammars  of  their  time 
in  respect  to  terminology  and  practical  form ;  but  Green  took 
the  longer  step  in  advance.      How  much  longer  will  be  more 
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apparent  when  other  features  of  the  two  grammars  are  noticed. 
Green's  superiority  over  Nordheimer  is  seen  in  his  greater 
accuracy  in  statement  of  facts,  in  conciseness  without  loss  of 
clearness,  and  especially  in  the  absence  of  philosophical  and 
philological  explanations  in  which  Nordheimer  indulged  but 
failed.  Further,  Green  far  surpassed  Nordheimer  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  survey  of  word-forms.  He  exhibits  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  Hebrew  language  more  exactly  than  had  been 
done  in  any  preceding  work.  His  grammar  was  a  notable 
achievement  for  the  time.  The  great  advance  made  since  1861 
has  been  in  the  treatment  of  the  noun  and  verb,  and  it  has  been 
rendered  possible  by  the  light  cast  upon  Hebrew  morphology 
by  comparative  Semitic  grammar. 

In  1888  Dr.  Green  revised  the  etymological  part  of  his  gram- 
mar slightly,  and  considerably  enlarged  the  syntax.  The  new 
edition  was  an  improvement  over  the  older  one ;  but  the  original 
work  was  the  greater  of  the  two.  It  recorded  the  highest  attain- 
ment made  up  to  that  time  in  a  Hebrew  grammar  intended  for 
practical  use.  Professor  McCurdy,  of  Toronto,  has  placed  on 
record  his  estimate  of  Dr.  Green's  grammatical  work  : 

Dr.  Green  became  the  Hebrew  teacher  of  his  generation  in  Princeton  — 
not  in  Princeton  merely,  but  in  America ;  in  fact,  the  most  influential  Hebrew 
teacher  of  his  time  among  English-speaking  men.  As  all  the  world  knows, 
this  influence  was  exerted  mainly  through  his  grammatical  works.  The  two 
grammatical  systems  in  vogue  at  the  time  when  Dr.  Green's  larger  grammar 
appeared  came  short  of  adequate  fitness  —  the  one  by  following  too  closely  the 
grammars  of  the  classical  languages,  the  other  by  an  over-refinement  o' 
exposition.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Dr.  Green's  grammatical  system,  by  its 
lucidity  of  arrangement,  its  aptness  and  preciseness  of  definition,  its  sense  of 
proportion  in  the  treatment  of  linguistic  phenomena,  enables  the  pupil  to 
apply  at  once  his  knowledge  of  forms  and  inflections  to  the  explanation  of  his 

text But  what  he  accomplished  was  not  merely  the  simplifying  and 

popularizing  of  Hebrew  study.  His  treatment  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
language  was  at  the  same  time  broad,  scientific,  philosophic. 

Dr.  Green  ceased  to  teach  Hebrew  grammar  in  1873.  The 
time  and  energy  gained  for  higher  labor  by  the  relinquishment 
of  the  elementary  Hebrew  instruction  were  devoted  for  twelve 
years  to  the  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  after  the  completion  of  this  work  by  the  American  committee 
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in  conjunction  with  the  English  committee,  the  American  com- 
panies undertook  a  revision  of  their  own  work.  Of  the  American 
Old  Testament  company,  which  was  composed  of  fourteen  emi- 
nent biblical  scholars  representing  six  denominations  of  Protes- 
tants, Dr.  Green  was  the  first  and  only  chairman ;  and  through 
their  earnest  discussions,  in  which  individual  opinion  was  advanced 
and  defended  with  zeal  and  learning,  amidst  differences  of  view 
which  at  times  threatened  to  defeat  the  objects  of  revision,  he 
conducted  the  company  with  gentleness,  patience,  humility,  and 
power,  winning  their  respect  and  gratitude. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  this  period,  when  the  brunt  of  the 
revision  work  was  done,  that  he  found  himself  called  upon  to 
devote  the  powers  of  his  mind  henceforth  almost  exclusively  to 
criticism.  He  had  been  engaged  in  critical  studies  as  early  as 
1850,  as  his  bibliography  shows.  With  his  assumption  of  the 
duties  of  his  professorship  in  1851,  his  patient  investigations  in 
that  field  became  continuous  and  abundant,  and  it  may  be  truth- 
fully said  that  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  criticism  from 
the  time  that  the  theory  of  Reuss  and  Graf  was  given  standing 
and  strength  by  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen.  The  scholarly  traits  of 
his  work  and  the  masterly  manner  in  which  his  discussions  were 
conducted  attracted  attention,  and  from  the  first  his  writings  were 
republished  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  1884  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity.  For  fifty  years  he  had  standing  in  the  front  rank  of 
Old  Testament  scholars. 

Dr.  Green  was  convinced  by  evidence  contributed  by  the 
several  departments  of  biblical  learning  that  the  Bible's  own 
account  of  itself  is  true  ;  and  he  subjected  everything  which  con- 
troverted that  doctrine  to  searching  examination.  As  the  Bible's 
own  account  of  itself  is  the  church's  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture, 
he  became  a  champion  of  the  original  and  unbroken  faith  of  the 
church  ;  and  by  reason  of  the  scholarliness  of  his  work  and  the 
uprightness  and  courtesy  of  his  debate  he  proved  himself  an 
acceptable  champion.  Through  his  published  writings,  especially 
through  four  small  volumes.  The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch, 
The   Unity  of  Gefiesis,  Moses  and  the  Prophets,    and   The   Hebrew 
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Feasts,  he  put  heart  into  many  men  and  enabled  them  to  retain 
the  Bible  as  true.  It  was  especially  pleasant  to  him  to  know 
that  even  in  the  land  of  the  Graf-Wellhausen  hypothesis  his 
books  brought  joy  to  churchmen.  A  number  of  German  pastors, 
university-trained  clergymen,  who  are  known  as  writers  also,  like 
Rupprecht,  of  Sausenhofen,  Pfeiffer,  of  Noerenberg,  and  Doering, 
of  Rheydt,  looked  to  him  almost  as  a  leader,  always  as  an 
authority.  Hoedemaker,  of  Amsterdam,  in  a  book  already 
translated  into  German,  not  only  draws  upon  Dr.  Green's  work, 
but  passes  a  judgment  upon  him  that  reminds  one  of  Professor 
Mead's  appreciative  estimate. 

Fellowship  was  possible  with  another  school  also,  represented 
by  the  late  Dr.  Dillmann  and  including,  among  others,  Baudissin, 
Klostermann,  Kittel,  and  Zockler,  who  differ  widely  among 
themselves,  but  unite  on  common  ground  in  holding  the  priority 
of  priest  to  prophet.  In  placing  priest  before  prophet  they 
agree  with  the  biblical  record,  and  so  far  are  a  wall  of  defense 
against  the  Graf-Wellhausen  theory.  With  the  views  and  aims 
of  this  school  Dr.  Green  had  great  sympathy,  from  their  investiga- 
tions he  derived  profit,  and  the  scholarship  of  their  greatest 
men  he  profoundly  admired.  In  the  late  date  which  they 
assign  to  the  legislation  of  Deuteronomy,  however,  he  believed 
that  they  erred.  He  was  convinced  that  they  misinterpreted 
the  evidence  and  surrendered  their  cause ;  and  his  argument  is 
often  directed  against  them.  He  was  able  to  show  that  his 
theory  is  not  only  the  biblical  theory,  whereas  theirs  is  only 
partially  so,  but  that  his  theory  also  accounts  for  the  acknowl- 
edged facts  of  Israel's  history  as  well  as  theirs  does,  and  accords 
better  with  the  results  reached  by  other  lines  of  investigation. 
Zockler  saw  the  value  of  Dr.  Green's  work,  and  the  necessity  of 
reckoning  with  it  in  critical  research  ;  and  he  lost  no  opportunity 
of  drawing  the  attention  of  Germans  to  it  in  the  pages  of  his 
magazine. 

With  this  school  of  criticism  in  the  ascendant,  the  resources 
of  Dr.  Green's  great  intellect  would  scarcely  have  been  called 
forth  in  their  fulness.  The  issue  at  stake  was  important,  but  not 
so  vital  as  in  the  debate  over  the  Graf-Wellhausen  hypothesis. 
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Between  the  biblical  teaching  and  the  latter  theory  there  is,  of 
course,  no  possible  treaty  of  peace.  One  or  the  other  must 
perish.  It  was  in  this  controversy  that  Dr.  Green's  great  work 
was  done.  His  contribution  has  been  this  :  he  has  been  able  to 
show  that  the  Bible's  own  account  of  itself  is  superior  to  the 
counter-theory  in  that  it  possesses  a  consistent  tradition  reach- 
ing back  into  the  earliest  literature,  puts  less  constraint,  to  say 
the  least,  upon  the  text  and  exegesis  of  the  law,  the  prophets, 
and  the  psalms,  and  upon  the  acknowledged  course  of  Israel's 
history,  and  fits  into  the  well-ascertained  results  obtained  in  the 
several  branches  of  the  theological  encyclopaedia.  His  work 
along  this  line  is  masterful. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  Dr.  Green,  which  made 
him  a  thorough,  earnest,  and  indefatigable  investigator,  was  his 
love  of  truth.  He  had  no  end  to  serve,  and  no  desire,  save  to 
discover  and  conserve  the  truth.  Consequently  he  stated  the 
problems  of  Old  Testament  criticism  with  entire  candor,  and  set 
forth  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question  with  fairness 
and  completeness.  Further,  he  possessed  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  of  his  department,  both  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
of  critical  views  respecting  it.  His  Unity  of  Genesis  is  a  com- 
plete compendium  of  opinion  respecting  the  partition  of  each 
chapter  and  verse  in  Genesis.  His  Hebreiv  Feasts  drew  from 
Siegfried  the  confession,  made  with  lofty  and  indifferent  air  and 
some  touch  of  satire,  "nicht  ungeriistet  zog  er  aus,  zu  wagen  den 
gewaltigen  Strauss  ;"  w-ords  of  which  the  sense  is  imitated  by  the 
rendering  :  "  Not  unarmed  did  he  go  out,  to  undertake  the  fear- 
ful bout."  Professor  Mead  several  years  ago,  when  estimating 
Dr.  Green's  contribution  to  biblical  criticism,  cautiously  declared 
him  to  be  "furnished  as  few  others  have  been  with  a  store  of 
such  knowledge  as  pertains  to  his  department;"  and  that, 
although  the  foreign  scholars  whom  he  confronted  in  his  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  "ranked  as  Coryphaei  among  the  extreme  critics 
of  the  modern  school,"  yet 

it  is  safe  to  say  that  on  every  point  their  American  opponent  showed 
himself  fully  their  equal  in  minute  acquaintance  with  the  questions  at  issue, 
and  more  than  their  equal  in  his  ability  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  meaning  and  relations  of  the  Old  Testament  books  and  mstitutions. 
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To  every  subject  under  his  investigation  he  applied  a  calm, 
scholarly,  exhaustive  method.  He  subjected  the  entire  body  of 
opinion  on  the  question  at  issue  to  dispassionate  crucial  exami- 
nation. Siegfried  confessed  that  he  showed  no  fanaticism.  He 
was  venomously  attacked  in  certain  quarters,  and  sneered  at, 
but  he  remained  unmoved.  He  made  no  retort  in  kind.  He 
never  forgot  his  duty  as  a  scholar  and  a  Christian  ;  he  never 
swerved  from  the  judicial  attitude  of  the  true  critic.  He  was 
not  a  partisan  ;  he  was  an  honest,  humble,  godly  seeker  after  truth. 
As  Professor  Edward  L.  Curtis,  of  Yale  University,  has  said : 

In  solid  learning,  judicial  fairness,  and  Christian  courtesy  [he]  has  been 
surpassed  by  none  in  these  days  of  controversy  over  the  nature  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man  not  only  to  secure  admiration 
from  the  scholars  of  his  own  trend  of  thought,  but  also  to  wrest 
from  his  opponents  in  debate  the  acknowledgment  of  his  scholar- 
ship. This  Dr.  Green  did.  Not  to  enumerate  individuals,  this 
recognition  has  been  publicly  accorded  by  theological  faculties 
so  diverse  in  tendency  as  those  of  New  College,  Edinburgh ; 
Alexandrian  University,  Finland ;  the  universities  of  Leipzig, 
Breslau,  Giessen,  Greifswald,  in  Germany;  and  Ziirich,  in  Switzer- 
land. These  tributes  are  honorable  alike  to  those  who  have 
bestowed  them  and  to  him.  They  illuminate  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor McCurdy: 

While  other  names  before  his  had  been  written  large  upon  its  walls,  the 
men  of  this  time  have  learned  through  him  also  to  think  deferentially  and 
reverently  of  Princeton. 

Evidently  Dr.  Green  vindicated  to  the  world  the  scholarliness 
of  the  conservative  higher  criticism.  His  work  of  research  was 
coextensive  with  the  problems  of  Old  Testament  criticism, 
covering  the  Graf-Wellhausen  theory  of  development,  the  vari- 
ous hypotheses  regarding  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  questions  of  introduction  generally ;  so  that  his  vindica- 
tion of  the  scholarliness  of  conservative  criticism  extended 
through  its  whole  range. 

The  secret  of  Dr.  Green's  power  is  found  in  the  transparent 
honesty  of  the  man,  the  thoroughness  of  his  scholarship,  and  his 
calm,  judicial    procedure.      His   unsurpassed  knowledge  of  the 
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Scriptures ;  of  the  critical  positions,  both  conservative  and  radi- 
cal, and  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  buttressed ;  of  the  his- 
tory of  criticism,  its  impulses,  methods,  and  dependence  on 
philosophy ;  and  of  the  relations  of  these  questions  to  funda- 
mental positions  and  well-established  truths  in  other  departments 
of  thought,  convinced  him  of  the  impregnability  of  the  biblical 
claim  and  its  ultimate  triumph,  gave  depth  and  system  and 
authority  to  his  work,  compelled  respect  from  the  great  minds  of 
all  parties,  and  rendered  the  result  of  his  labor  acceptable  to  a 
wide  circle  of  scholars  outside  of  the  narrower  sphere  of  biblical 
criticism. 


JESUS'  CONCEPTION  OF  NATURE. 


By  Rev,  William  Dewar,  B.A., 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


In  any  theory  of  the  universe  there  are  three  things  of  which 
account  must  be  given  :  God,  man,  and  nature.  These  are  the 
great  terms  of  our  thought.  There  is  the  world  without  us,  the 
world  within  us,  and  the  God  above  us.  Unless  we  know  what 
Jesus  thought  of  these  great  realities  and  their  relation  to  one 
another,  we  cannot  understand  him. 

Jesus'  attitude  toward  nature  is  a  matter  of  deep  interest. 
He  was  not  a  philosopher.  So  far  as  we  know,  he  never  entered 
into  any  philosophical  discussion  with  his  disciples.  There  is  no 
hint  of  it  in  his  memoirs.  There  is  no  trace  of  speculation  in 
any  of  his  conversations  or  discourses.  Everywhere  there  is 
insight  into  being,  but  his  words  are  intensely  practical.  And 
his  theory  of  the  universe  can  be  gathered  only  from  the  impli- 
cations of  his  words. 

Much  less  was  Jesus  a  scientist.  There  was  little  philosophy 
and  less  science  in  Palestine  in  his  days,  and  his  speech  has  no 
suggestion  of  any  scientific  study.  He  had  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  there  is  an  abundance  of  close  and  accurate  obser- 
vation ;  but  there  is  no  indication  of  any  scientific  generalization. 
Natural  science  lay  entirely  outside  of  his  line  of  work. 

Everywhere  Jesus  appears  in  the  capacity  of  a  prophet.  "  He 
is  a  teacher,  with  a  sublime  thought  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  and  deep  insight  into  human  life ;  and  his  words  are  living 
truths  for  the  souls  of  men.  When  he  speaks,  his  thought  shows 
no  signs  of  labor,  and  he  uses  little  or  no  argument ;  he  launches 
his  great  truths  into  the  minds  of  men,  in  the  conviction  that  the 
living  truth  will  work  its  own  way. 

Yet  the  truth  which  science  and  philosophy  explore  is  impli- 
cated in  all  his  teaching,  and  though  he  never  stops  to  discuss  it, 
nature  was  by  no  means  absent  from   his  thought  or  of  small 
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influence  upon  his  life.  His  intimacy  with  nature  is  one  of  the 
delightful  surprises  of  the  student  who  looks  into  the  matter. 
How  many  were  the  plants,  animals,  and  various  inanimate  objects 
of  which  he  spoke !  He  seems  to  have  noticed  everything  and 
observed  it  accurately.  His  parables  are  matchless  descriptions 
of  detail,  and  the  numberless  figures  of  his  speech  are  equally 
true  to  nature's  changing  form.  He  had  the  poet's  eye  for  the 
living  truth. 

Jesus'  early  life  in  Nazareth,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  his 
ministry  was  in  the  country,  not  in  the  city,  easily  explain  this 
wide  acquaintance  with  nature.  There  was  an  abundance  of 
opportunity  for  observation.  Those  thirty  years  of  quiet  life  in 
Nazareth  were  of  themselves  sufficient,  with  a  beautiful  and 
impressive  scenery  ever  before  the  eye.  Then  his  ministry  was 
one  long  journey,  broken  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  but  still 
one  long  journey  along  the  great  thoroughfares  of  Palestine, 
and  into  its  deepest  retreats.  It  was  a  life  lived  chiefly  out  of 
doors.  The  varied  character  of  that  ministry  is  suggested  by 
his  own  words:  "The  foxes  have  holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head." 
Jesus  was  at  home  everywhere  —  the  mountain-tops  and  the 
valleys,  the  river-courses  and  the  lakes,  the  deserts  and  the 
fields,  were  all  alike  familiar  to  him. 

With  such  an  opportunity,  and  with  the  clear,  open  eye  of  the 
brightest  intelligence,  what  wonder  is  it  that  his  teaching  does 
nature  the  amplest  honor !  Where  else  do  we  find  such  delicate 
perception  or  healthy  sentiment  ?  Nature  is  never  allowed  to 
bulk  too  largely  in  a  world  where  man's  fateful  destiny  is  the 
absorbing  thing.  But  nature  is  never  forgotten,  with  its  com- 
manding influence  over  men.  Jesus  looks  nature  in  the  face, 
sees  a  purpose,  a  sympathy,  and  a  necessity  there  which  throw 
light  upon  the  whole  of  man's  life.  He  lived  his  own  life  in 
healthful  contact  with  nature,  and,  his  teaching  is  warm  with  its 
life. 

Jesus'  personal  feeling  toward  nature  is  a  valuable  index  to 
his  teaching;  and  his  feeling  in  relation  to  various  aspects  of 
nature  is  clearly  discernible. 
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There  is,  for  example,  his  delight  in  its  beauty.  Everywhere 
in  his  teaching  there  is  manifest  the  pleasure  he  took  in  the 
sunshine,  the  green  fields,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  flowers  of  the 
hillside,  the  fresh  springs  of  water,  the  vineyards  and  orchards. 
Nature  was  full  of  charm,  and  this  charm  had  a  great  power 
over  him,  refreshing  and  soothing  and  inspiring  him. 

His  sensitiveness  to  the  great  contrasts  in  nature  is  also  very 
noticeable.  The  light  and  the  darkness,  the  mountain  and  the 
valley,  the  lakeside  and  the  river-course,  the  fruitful  fields  and 
the  wilderness,  have  all  their  separate  values.  For  rest  and 
quietness  he  seeks  the  great  solitudes ;  for  prayer  he  goes  to 
the  mountain-tops  ;  in  temptation  he  enters  the  deep  wilderness. 
His  illustrations  from  nature  of  man's  moral  life  abundantly 
show  this  appreciation  of  nature's  great  features,  with  its  varying 
lights  and  shadows. 

Then  there  is  his  fearlessness  in  the  midst  of  danger.  In  the 
wilderness  he  was  with  the  wild  beasts  forty  days  and  defense- 
less (Mark  1:13).  The  storms  of  Galilee  cannot  disturb  his 
calm  spirit.  In  the  height  of  the  storm  he  rebukes  the  disciples 
because  they  are  afraid.  He  had  an  absolute  faith  in  God's 
providence  ;  and  his  sense  of  man's  dominion  over  nature  was 
complete  (Luke  10:19). 

These  feelings  of  the  Nazarene  in  relation  to  nature  are  pro- 
foundly interesting,  and  throw  a  distinct  light  upon  his  concep- 
tion of  nature. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  we  may  regard  nature,  viz.,  in 
itself,  apart  from  all  else ;  in  its  relation  to  man  ;  and  in  its  rela- 
tion to  God.  Jesus  never  spoke  of  nature  except  in  its  moral 
and  spiritual  relations ;  and  yet  we  may  easily  gather  something 
of  what  he  thought  of  it  in  the  abstract. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  order  of  nature.  Certainly  there  is 
no  talk  of  natural  laws,  after  the  modern  scientific  manner.  But 
the  idea  of  law  is  paramount.  There  is  no  chance  work  in  the 
physical  world  ;  everything  happens  in  a  fixed  order.  And  Jesus 
uses  this  idea  of  natural  law  most  impressively.  "  Do  men  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles?"  This  order  of  nature 
cannot  be  in  any  way  disturbed  by  man  ;  it  is  never  subject  to 
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human  caprice.  "Thou  shalt  not  swear  by  thy  head,  because 
thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or  black."  "Which  of  you, 
by  taking  thought,  can  add  one  cubit  unto  his  stature?"  There 
is  a  vast  unchanging  law  running  through  all  of  the  natural 
world,  giving  it  unity  and  unfathomed  meaning. 

There  is  also  the  beauty  of  nature.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned Jesus'  intense  delight  in  nature ;  but  his  appreciation  of 
its  beauty  was  not  simply  a  matter  of  feeling,  it  was  a  deliberate 
judgment.  "Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow; 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you  that 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 
Nature  is  beautiful  in  form  and  color,  in  light  and  shadow,  in 
movement  and  music,  in  vastness  and  symmetry,  in  strength  and 
gentleness ;  but  its  beauty  is  not  simply  sensuous ;  it  is  like  a 
face,  living,  expressive,  filled  with  intelligence,  suggestive  of  our 
own  best  thoughts,  deep  calling  unto  deep.  It  is  a  beauty  that 
is  not  seen  at  our  first  glance,  perhaps  never  seen,  but  clothes 
nature  with  a  radiance  that  floods  the  understanding  heart. 

Jesus  also  spoke  often  of  the  transitoriness  of  everything 
natural.  This  is  an  aspect  of  nature  that  powerfully  affects 
noble  souls.  In  nature  there  is  continual  change  ;  nothing  abides. 
The  grass  in  the  field,  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  our  bodies, 
everything  perisheth.  It  is  a  thought  that  was  ever  present  to 
the  mind  of  Jesus.  The  present  order  of  things  had  a  beginning, 
and  it  will  have  an  end.  Nothing  is  distinctly  said  of  a  new 
heaven  and  earth,  though  man's  resurrection  implies  there  will 
be  such.  But  the  heaven  and  earth  that  we  know  shall  pass 
away.  At  the  last  day,  the  end  of  the  world  shall  fully  match  in 
significance  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

The  complete  absence  of  any  scientific  speculation  in  Jesus' 
teaching  is  very  evident.  The  common  belief  of  men  is  also  his 
faith.  Only  in  Jesus  the  common  belief  is  uplifted  into  another 
atmosphere,  and  freed  of  everything  superstitious.  Jesus'  under- 
standing of  nature  was  the  perception  of  a  very  rare  and  pure 
intelligence. 

Nature's  relation  to  man  is  a  much  more  important  topic  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Great  Reformer.     The  relation  is  so  extensive 
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and  so  intimate  that  it  has  a  profound  significance  in  man's  life. 
Nature  soon  loses  its  interest,  except  in  its  association  with 
man's  fateful  career  ;  but  its  connection  with  man's  destiny  gives 
it  a  sublime  interest. 

Perhaps  the  most  familiar  thought  of  nature  in  its  relation  to 
man  is  that  nature  is  man's  dwelling  place.  It  is  the  sphere  of 
his  life  and  the  scene  of  every  activity.  The  natural  world  is 
always  with  us  —  we  are  born  in  it,  and  live  in  it,  and  lie 
down  in  it.  The  earth  is  man's  home,  as  heaven  is  the  dwel- 
ling place  of  God.  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed 
be  Thy  name  ;  Thy  Kingdom  come  ;  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven."  Man's  home  is  not  a  thatched  hut,  but  the 
round  green  earth,  washed  by  the  sea,  and  overarched  by  the 
blue  vault  and  the  shining  stars.  He  who  does  not  live  in  healthy 
contact  with  nature  and  delights  not  in  its  infinitely  varied 
beauty  is  not  really  at  home  in  the  world.  It  is  the  grandeur 
of  the  world  that  makes  it  a  fit  home  for  men  ;  and  only  the 
vanities  of  our  petty  life  keep  us  out  of  our  natural  freedom. 

Nature,  however,  is  much  more  than  a  dwelling  place  ;  just 
because  it  is  our  dwelling  place,  it  puts  a  limit  upon  man's 
energies.  All  that  man  can  do  must  be  done  in  the  midst  of 
nature,  and  in  harmony  with  her.  Man  is  physically  a  part  of 
nature,  a  child  that  must  obey  the  authority  of  every  natural 
law.  And  nature,  while  it  gives  man  his  opportunity  and  main- 
tains his  life,  hedges  him  about  in  every  action.  The  material 
conditions  of  man's  life  are  never  overlooked  by  Jesus.  He 
heals  the  sick  that  he  may  teach  them  moral  truth.  Nature  also 
lays  its  hand  upon  him,  and  he  seeks  the  solitudes  for  rest  in  the 
midst  of  his  labors.  In  gentleness  or  sternness,  nature  exerts 
the  full  measure  of  its  power  ;  the  soul  is  imprisoned  and 
chained    by  the  nature  that  is  so  generous  and  fair   (^/  John 

17:24). 

But  nature  is  by  no  means  the  master,  for  in  obeying  nature 
man  rules,  and  nature  is  an  instrument  for  moral  ends.  This  is 
man's  dominion  over  land  and  sea,  that  he  bends  nature  to  his 
will,  and  in  conquering  nature  achieves  his  own  good.  There  is  a 
kindness  in  nature's  rough  ways  that  blesses  the  brave,  strong 
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man.  This  sense  of  dominion  was  very  marked  in  Jesus'  life, 
and  in  all  his  teaching  he  speaks  of  material  things  as  means 
toward  noble  ends.  The  whole  heaven  and  earth  is  a  scaffold- 
ing by  which  man's  life  is  built  up  in  righteousness.  The  limita- 
tions of  nature  become  the  occasions  of  man's  moral  triumphs, 
when  the  soul  asserts  itself  in  loyalty  to  the  obligations  of  an 
ideal  that  far  transcends  all  natural  laws. 

There  is,  however,  another  thought  of  nature,  saddening  in  its 
prominence,  for  it  is  very  prominent  in  Jesus'  teaching,  viz.,  the 
frequent  disorder  of  nature.  The  tares  in  the  field,  the  barren- 
ness of  fruit  trees,  the  diseases  of  the  body,  arrest  his  attention. 
What  this  disorder  means  is  apparent  enough.  There  is  no 
natural  law  broken ;  it  is  nature's  revolt  from  man's  dominion, 
in  some  way  the  result  of  man's  own  disordered  life.  Man's  life 
has  come  far  short  of  the  nobleness  of  moral  freedom  ;  and  in 
his  folly  man  continually  outrages  nature's  laws.  Nature  suffers 
in  every  failure  of  man,  and  nature  has  its  revenge.  There  is 
disorder  everywhere  —  waste,  privation,  defeat,  pain,  decay  — 
nature  unused  by  wise  methods  for  highest  ends,  and  so  turning 
upon  man  like  an  injured  beast  of  burden.  The  grandeur  and 
the  beauty  and  the  bounty  and  the  serviceableness  of  nature  are 
often  eclipsed  by  its  savage  sternness  wherever  there  is  dis- 
order. 

But  this  disorder  only  increases  its  meaning  in  another 
regard.  Nature  is  a  great  mirror,  in  which  man  can  see  himself, 
finding  symbols  of  the  deep  mystic  meanings  of  his  life.  The 
symbolism  of  nature  is  based  upon  a  real  kinship  between  man 
and  nature,  and  helps  greatly  to  illumine  man's  way.  Men  have 
quickly  recognized  it  and  have  always  spoken  of  their  life  in 
its  terms.  It  is  specially  the  language  of  the  poet  and  of  the 
seer ;  and  Jesus  makes  a  very  large  and  unsurpassed  use  of  it. 
His  imagery,  and  especially  the  parables,  are  the  exquisite  work 
of  a  master.  How  subtle  is  nature  in  its  suggestiveness !  It  is 
the  counterpart  of  man's  inner  life,  and  its  expressive  beauty 
flashes  light  into  the  great  moral  world  which  lies  beyond. 

These  relations  of  nature  to  man  are  constantly  in  the  back- 
ground of  Jesus'  teaching.     Jesus  does  not  discuss   any  one  of 
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them,  for  his  teaching  has  a  very  different  purpose.  But  they 
are  vital  relations,  and  Jesus  makes  abundant  use  of  them. 
They  are  the  simple  ideas  of  our  practical  life,  thoroughly 
attested  by  the  common  experience  of  men.  They  are,  of 
course,  in  harmony  with  the  best  scientific  conclusions ;  but 
Jesus'  words  show  no  trace  of  speculation,  and  do  not  permit  of 
any  scientific  deductions. 

The  supreme  interest  of  nature  to  Jesus  was  its  relation  to 
God.  Jesus  was  a  religious  teacher,  with  his  thoughts  ever  upon 
eternity,  and  consequently  the  divine  relations  of  nature  give  its 
real  meaning.  Nature  is  aflame  with  the  presence  of  God,  like 
the  burning  bush  in  the  wilderness  to  the  eye  of  Moses ;  and, 
therefore,  every  part  of  nature  was  to  him  holy  ground. 

The  sublime  faith  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets  can  easily 
be  traced  in  Jesus'  words.  God  is  the  absolute  "Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth."  This  is  the  title  given  by  Jesus  in  a  prayer  which 
specially  recognizes  God's  sovereign  action  (Matt,  ii:  25  ;  Luke 
10:21).  All  power  and  all  authority  reside  in  him;  he  is  the 
great  King.  Heaven  is  his  throne,  and  earth  is  the  footstool  of 
his  feet  (Matt.  5  :  34,  35).  His  will  lives  and  rules  on  land  and 
sea,  and  nothing  is  impossible  to  his  hand. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  modes  of  God's  activity  in  nature,  we 
find  the  ancient  faith  of  men  and  of  Israel,  enlarged  and  illumi- 
nated. God  is  the  creator  of  the  world,  in  the  beginning  making 
all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power  (Mark  13  :  19) .  There  was 
a  time  when  the  world  was  not  (John  17:  5,  24);  but  God 
founded  it  in  unsearchable  wisdom,  preparing  all  things  for  the 
fateful  life  of  man  (Matt.  25:34;  Luke  11:50).  God  also  is 
the  ruler  of  the  universe,  upholding  the  mighty  frame  and 
directing  the  mighty  concourse  of  events.  Not  a  star  in  its 
orbit,  not  a  blade  of  grass  in  the  field,  not  a  storm  on  the  hills, 
but  is  energized  and  controlled  by  that  Almighty  will.  God  also 
is  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  not  simply  in  renewing  the  face 
of  nature  every  year,  but  in  restoring  order  where  there  is  dis- 
order. This  is  the  meaning  of  Jesus'  miracles,  and  especially  of 
the  miracles  of  healing.  God  by  his  miraculous  power  lifts 
nature  out  of  its  decay  and  enlarges  its  serviceableness  for  high 
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moral  ends.  These  are  very  meager  statements  concerning 
God's  activities  in  nature,  but  they  do  not  need  amplification. 
Nature  is  powerless,  nature  is  meaningless,  apart  from  the  will 
and  purpose  of  God  ;  and  every  movement  in  nature  is  tremulous 
with  the  divine  activity. 

It  follows  that  nature  in  all  its  parts  is  a  direct  revelation  of 
God.  And  this  is  the  special  use  which  Jesus  makes  of  nature. 
God's  presence  in  nature  reveals  his  character;  and  to  Jesus  that 
character  is  ever  love.  We  learn  many  things  about  God  in 
nature,  but  God's  character  is  a  perfect  unity,  and  wherever  we 
see  his  wisdom  and  power,  there  also  we  see  his  love.  This  is  a 
difificult  faith  for  the  majority  of  men,  but  Providence  is  a  Love 
which  fully  blesses  only  moral  heroes.  In  nature  this  sublime 
love  of  God  manifests  itself,  and  it  makes  its  appeal  unto  men. 
Jesus  saw  it  everywhere  in  the  natural  world  ;  and  he  gives  us 
most  striking  examples.  God  clotheth  the  grass  with  beautiful 
flowers,  and  maketh  the  lilies  more  beautiful  than  the  robes  of 
kings.  He  maketh  the  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
and  sendeth  the  rain  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust.  He  knoweth 
the  wants  of  all  his  creatures,  and  provideth  an  abundance.  He 
feedeth  the  birds  of  the  air  and  giveth  us  each  day  our  daily 
bread.  His  mercy  enfoldeth  all ;  not  even  a  sparrow  falleth  to 
the  ground  without  his  watchful  care.  The  love  of  God  shineth 
in  nature  as  brightly  as  the  light  of  the  radiant  sun.  There  is 
love  in  its  beauty,  there  is  love  in  its  bounty — yes,  even  in 
its  terrors  and  catastrophes  there  is  love  {cf.  John  11:4).  It 
is  this  vision  of  love  that  explains  Jesus'  absolute  confidence 
in  nature  and  his  fearlessness  in  the  midst  of  its  dangers.  It 
explains  also  his  rebukes  of  the  disciples.  Yox  example,  upon 
the  mountain  he  taught  them,  saying:  "If  God  so  clothe  the 
grass  of  the  field,  which  today  is,  and  tomorrow  is  cast  into  the 
oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ? 
Be  not  therefore  anxious,  saying.  What  shall  we  eat  ?  or, 
What  shall  we  drink?  or.  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?" 
And  in  the  tempest  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  he  chided  them,  say- 
ing:  "Why  are  ye  fearful,  O  ye  of  little  faith?"  Providence 
encompasses  the  children  of  the  great  King  with  the  everlasting 
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love,  a  love  that  directs  man  in  infinite  wisdom  toward  the  sub- 
limest  ends. 

If  we  wish  a  more  philosophical  statement  of  this  conception 
of  nature,  certain  inferences  from  Jesus'  words  can  easily  be  made. 
Jesus  always  spoke  of  God's  relation  to  nature  as  a  transcendent 
one.  God's  dwelling  is  in  heaven,  not  on  the  earth.  "Your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  is  the  constantly  recurring  phrase. 
And  from  the  seat  of  majesty  on  high  God  reigns.  But  earth 
is  not  shut  out  from  his  presence;  for  it  is  the  footstool  of  his 
throne.  God  is  everywhere  present  in  the  natural  world.  Jesus' 
words  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  are  emphatic  :  "Woman,  believe 
me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  in  Jeru- 
salem, shall  ye  worship  the  Father  ....  The  hour  cometh,  and 
now  is,  when  the  true  worshipers  shall  worship  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  truth,"  The  localized  presence  of  God  is,  to  be  sure, 
an  illusion,  but  the  universal  presence  is  a  sublime  reality.  God's 
presence  is  manifest  everywhere,  filling  nature  to  its  utmost 
capacity  with  the  wisdom  and  the  power  and  the  love  of  heaven. 
Nevertheless,  in  nature  is  not  seen  his  eternal  glory.  God's 
being  is  not  imprisoned  in  nature.  Especially  in  those  miracles 
of  Jesus,  God  manifests  his  transcendent  power.  Nature  cannot 
contain  Him  who  inhabiteth  eternity.  Nature  is  impersonal,  but 
God  is  a  person,  and  his  activity  is  personal.  God's  real  dwell- 
ing, therefore,  is  far  above  and  away.  The  eternal  glory  belongs 
to  the  unseen,  and  the  natural  world  is  only  the  outer  court  in 
the  great  temple. 

This  doctrine  of  an  immanent  and  transcendent  God  of  love 
sums  up  and  illustrates  all  Jesus'  sayings  about  nature.  It  gives 
us  his  conception  of  nature  in  a  single  phrase  ;  and  it  fully 
explains  his  splendid  attitude  toward  nature,  both  in  life  and 
death. 

Especially  noteworthy  is  his  feeling  that  there  is  nothing 
unholy  in  the  material  world.  His  mind  was  freed  of  supersti- 
tion. The  soiling  earth  and  the  brawny  muscle  are  divine 
things ;  and  the  tiny  flower  can  teach  men  truths  that  lie  far 
beyond  the  world's  opinions.  How  grand  and  solemn  is  nature! 
how  beautiful  its  sunlight,  how  terrible  its  darkness !     What  a 
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theater  for  human  action !     And  how  near  God  comes  to  us  in 
the  crimsoning  of  the  blood  or  in  the  breath  of  the  winds ! 

And  yet  nature  is  far  from  being  the  whole.  It  is  even  far 
from  being  the  commanding  influence  in  man's  life.  There  are 
far  greater  things  in  the  universe,  with  far  deeper  meanings. 
Accordingly,  in  Jesus'  teaching  nature  is  always  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  human  drama,  never  put  into  the  front  for  its  own 
sake,  and  often  completely  out  of  view  in  the  intensity  of  the 
moral  conflict.  But  it  is  always  there  in  the  background,  mys- 
terious and  sublime,  bountiful  and  powerful,  offeriri^  its  silent 
homage  unto  God. 


ST.  PAUL.  — Raphael 


THE  PRACTICAL  USE  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


By  Rev.   Philip  Stafford   Moxom,   D.D. 
Springfield,  Mass. 


It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Bible  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  interesting  book  in  the  world.  We  shall  find  this  to  be 
the  case  when  once  we  learn  its  real  nature  and  get  into  full 
sympathy  with  it.  It  is  a  marvelous  literary  composite.  Here 
are  myth  (but  how  unlike  the  myths  of  other  peoples!),  folk- 
lore, song,  story,  impassioned  sermon,  tender  idyl,  philosophic 
meditation,  dramatic  poem,  pious  hymn  —  almost  every  form  of 
literary  composition,  and  all  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  a 
religion  that,  however  rude  in  its  earliest  expressions,  bears  in  it 
the  germ  of  the  profound  and  spiritual  faith  which,  as  Chris- 
tianity, rules  our  reason  and  our  hearts.  The  Bible  is  full  of 
charm.  Was  ever  story  more  perfect  in  simple  grace  than  the 
story  of  Ruth  ?  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  once  pro- 
duced and  read  aloud  in  a  company  of  London  litterateurs  and 
wits  an  oriental  idyl.  When  he  finished  reading,  exclamations 
of  surprise  and  delight  broke  out  on  every  side,  and  he  was 
eagerly  questioned  as  to  the  source  of  this  exquisite  work.  It 
was  the  book  of  Ruth,  unchanged  except  by  the  substitution^ 
perhaps,  of  other  names  than  the  familiar  ones  in  the  book. 

Was  ever  eloquence  nobler  than  that  of  Isaiah  or  the  great 
prophet  of  the  exile  ?  Was  ever  expression  of  religious  emotion 
—  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  contrition,  of  praise  —  finer  than  that 
which  we  find  in  the  Psalms  and  in  Jeremiah  ? 

The  Bible  has  been  made  uninteresting  by  the  way  in  which 
men  have  treated  it,  often  through  a  misguided  reverence  for  it. 
The  way  in  which  it  usually  has  been  printed,  the  formal  and 
sometimes  unintelligent  division  of  it  into  chapters  and  verses, 
and  especially  the  unreasonable  theories  of  its  origin  and  nature 
which  have  been  dogmatically  enforced,  have  combined  to  pre- 
vent a  simple,  natural,  and  wholesome   interest  in   it.     But  the 
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only  really  effective  argument  on  this  point  would  be  to  teach 
the  Bible  in  such  a  way  as  to  exhibit  experimentally  its  inherent 
charm. 

The  difficulty  of  understanding  the  Bible  has  been  exagger- 
ated. The  chief  element  of  difficulty  lies  in  the  wrong  concep- 
tion of  the  Bible  as  a  homogeneous  literary  whole  —  that  is,  as  a 
book,  instead  of  what  it  is,  a  literature,  large  parts  of  which  are 
extremely  composite.  Of  course,  to  know  the  Bible  critically 
and  thoroughly  is  difficult.  But  the  same  is  true  of  every  great 
book  or  literature.  We  get  nothing  in  this  world  that  is  really 
valuable  without  labor.  If  one  never  reads  anything  save  what 
is  obvious  and  easy,  one  will  never  develop  strength  and  pene- 
tration of  mind.  In  a  sense  all  great  poetry  is  difficult,  and  all 
art  and  philosophy  and  science  as  well. 

Parts  of  the  Bible  are  difficult  to  understand  because  they 
are  archaic,  the  life  and  thought  expressed  are  remote  and 
strange  to  us.  Yet  even  here  we  shall  find  a  human  element  that 
is  common  to  all  times  and  all  peoples.  Other  parts  are  obscure 
because  we  do  not  understand  their  historical  relations ;  but  this 
is  a  difficulty  that  a  little  patient  study  will  remove. 

On  the  whole,  few  books  are  easier  to  read  than  the  Bible. 
The  histories  are  easy,  for  the  narrative  is  simple  and  objective. 
The  prophecies  are  almost  never  difficult,  if  they  are  read  in  the 
light  of  contemporary  history.  The  distinctly  poetical  books, 
such  as  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  Canticles,  and  the  didactic  books, 
as  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  are  none  of  them  inherently 
difficult. 

The  law-codes  are  repellant  and  uninteresting  to  many  minds, 
but  they  are  not  difficult;  and,  when  they  are  brought  together 
in  the  order  of  their  growth  and  related  to  the  history  of  the 
various  times  when  they  arose,  they  take  on  at  once  a  peculiar 
interest.  Thus,  the  Ten  Words,  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  the 
Deuteronomic  code,  the  Law  of  Holiness,  and  the  Levitical  codes,, 
studied  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people 
from  the  founding  of  the  kingdom  under  Saul  in  the  eleventh 
century  to  the  Maccabaean  wars  in  the  second  century  B.  C,  are 
immensely  significant. 
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When  we  come  to  the  New  Testament,  we  find  that  the 
gospels  and  the  Acts  are  easy  reading.  Some  parts  of  the 
epistles  are  hard  to  understand,  but  this  is  true  of  only  two  or 
three  of  the  Pauline  epistles.  The  Apocalypse  is  the  most 
obscure,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  of  the  New 
Testament  writings. 

It  must  be  said  that  it  is  the  theological  conception  of  the 
Bible  which  most  of  all  has  made  it  diflficult  to  many  minds. 
They  have  been  required  to  accept  the  Bible  as  a  unity,  and  to 
believe  everything  in  it  as  statement  of  fact  or  inculcation  of 
duty  infallibly  inspired  by  God.  But  this  they  have  been  unable 
honestly  to  do ;  and,  at  once  perplexed  and  repelled,  they  have 
turned  away  from  it  altogether. 

Four  things  should  be  said  at  this  point  with  perfect  plain- 
ness : 

1.  The  Bible  itself  is  not  responsible  for  the  theological  con- 
ception referred  to  above.  It  nowhere  makes  for  itself  the 
dogmatic  claim  that  so  persistently  has  been  made  for  it,  espe- 
cially since  the  time  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  And, 
further,  the  claim  of  inerrancy  and  infallibility  for  the  sacred 
Scriptures  is  directly  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  with 
respect  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  "letter"  and  the 
"spirit,"  and  it  is  contrary  to  both  the  teaching  and  the  example 
of  the  apostle  Paul. 

2.  The  Bible  is  not  identical  with  "the  word  of  God."  The 
misuse  of  this  phrase  has  evinced  as  well  as  caused  much  error 
and  confusion  of  thought.  There  is  a  great  word  of  God  in  the 
Bible,  but  the  two  are  not  coextensive  and  identical.  To 
identify  them  is  to  reduce  the  divine  Spirit  to  the  office  of  a 
scribe  and  his  function  to  the  interpretation  of  a  fixed  and 
inflexible  writing.  In  mistakenly  seeking  to  honor  the  Bible 
men  have  dishonored  the  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  The  Bible  is  to  be  studied  with  the  same  carefulness,  the 
same  regard  for  scientific  principles,  the  same  freedom  of  mind, 
the  same  honesty  and  gravity  of  judgment,  and  the  same  respect 
for  the  integrity  of  truth  that  we  should  use  in  the  study  of 
nature.     The  Bible  is  a  historical  product  of  human  experience 
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and  labor,  and  any  sound  critical  or  ethical  principle  which  is 
applicable  in  the  study  of  any  other  product  of  human  experi- 
ence and  labor  is  entirely  as  applicable  in  the  study  of  this. 
The  moment  this  truth  is  frankly  recognized  and  made  a  guide 
of  action,  that  moment  the  unique  worth  of  the  biblical  writings 
and  their  supreme  importance  to  mankind  as  a  source  of  moral 
instruction  begin  to  appear, 

4.  The  authority  of  the  Bible  is  the  authority  of  its  inherent 
truth.  That  truth  attains  its  highest  and  clearest  expression  in 
the  character  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  Its  supreme 
authentication  is  the  life  which  it  produces,  "Ye  shall  know 
them  by  their  fruits"  is  the  one  ultimate  test  which  Jesus  bids 
his  disciples  apply  to  teachers  who  assume  to  be  their  religious 
and  moral  guides.  The  same  test  is  to  be  applied  to  the  Bible 
and  to  Jesus  himself. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  higher  criticism  is  dangerous,  that  it 
attacks  the  integrity  and  authority  of  divine  revelation,  and  that 
in  pulling  the  Bible  to  pieces  it  destroys  the  foundations  of  the 
Christian  faith.     The  charge  is  as  false  as  it  is  absurd. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  the  higher  critics  are  doing. 
They  are  discovering  —  to  a  large  extent  they  have  discovered  — 
the  structure,  origin,  date,  historical  significance,  and  literary 
character  of  the  various  writings  which  make  up  the  Bible. 
They  have  corrected  many  errors,  dispelled  many  misconcep- 
tions, and  discredited  some  dogmas,  but  they  have  not  invali- 
dated a  single  truth  or  taken  from  us  anything  that  we  cannot 
better  afford  to  lose  than  to  keep.  The  practical  value  of  the 
Bible  as  a  religious  and  moral  guide,  that  is,  its  highest  value,  is 
independent  of  critical  conclusions.  To  many  people  it  has  a 
factitious  value,  and  this  is  disappearing  under  critical  treatment ; 
hence  the  outcry  of  those  who  do  not  discriminate  between  truth 
and  traditional  belief. 

In  illustration  of  the  statement  that  the  practical  value  of  the 
Bible  as  a  religious  and  moral  guide  is  independent  of  critical 
conclusions,  observe  that  the  establishment  of  the  composite 
structure  and  comparatively  late  date  of  the  Hexateuch  in  no 
way  denies  the  divine  interest  in  mankind  from  the  earliest  time, 
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and  God's  purpose  and  process  of  self-revelation  to  his  creatures. 
The  demonstration  of  the  dual,  or  plural,  authorship  of  "Isaiah," 
or  the  prophetic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury B.  C,  in  no  degree  lessens  the  obligation  of  righteousness 
which  prophet  and  lawmaker  inculcate.  For  the  expression  of 
religious  emotion  the  appropriateness  and  helpfulness  of  the 
twenty-third  or  the  fifty-first  psalm  are  not  lessened  by  the  criti- 
cal demonstration  that  they  were  not  written  by  David. 

If  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament,  the  beauty  and  truth  of 
the  beatitudes  are  independent  of  critical  conclusions  as  to  the 
authorship  and  date  of  the  first  gospel.  The  divine  revelation 
in  the  parables  of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  the  Prodigal  Son  is 
not  dimmed  or  discredited  by  questions  as  to  how  far  Luke  drew 
upon  preexisting  documents,  or  upon  oral  testimony,  in  compos- 
ing the  third  gospel.  The  trustworthiness  of  the  saying,  "  God 
is  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,"  is  not  weakened  by  any  critical  judgment  on  the 
date,  or  doubt  as  to  the  Johannine  authorship,  of  the  fourth 
gospel. 

The  higher  criticism  neither  takes  away  any  comfort  from 
the  devout  nor  affords  any  excuse  to  the  irreligious  and  immoral 
man.  By  clearing  off  the  mist  of  ignorance  as  to  the  origin 
and  structure  of  the  biblical  writings  and  destroying  mistaken 
ideas  about  them,  it  only  makes  the  Bible  a  more  positive  and 
powerful  minister  of  righteousness  than  it  ever  has  been. 

I  wish  to  indicate  briefly  some  of  the  uses  to  which  we  may 
properly  put  the  Bible,  beginning  at  the  lowest  point  of  approach, 
and  dealing  with  the  subject  in  the  simplest  way.  The  Bible  has 
many  uses  and  values. 

I.  The  Bible  has  a  literary  use.  Much  has  been  said  by 
Macaulay,  Ruskin,  and  others  on  the  great  value  of  a  Careful 
study  of  many  parts  of  the  English  Bible  in  forming  a  strong,, 
noble,  and  eloquent  style.  It  is  true  that  great  masters  of  Eng- 
lish have  derived  large  benefit  from  such  study.  But  even  if 
one  is  not  a  writer,  he  may  develop  and  enrich  his  expression 
in  speech  by  familiarity  with  the  language  of  the  prophets,  the 
Psalms,  Job,   Proverbs,    and  the  synoptic  gospels.      In  making^ 
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such  use  of  the  Bible  one  must  apply  the  principles  of  liter- 
ary criticism,  but  especially  must  he  read  the  Bible  much, 
saturating  his  mind  with  the  very  spirit  of  its  noblest  pas- 
sages. 

2.  The  Bible  has  an  important  historical  use.  It  gives  us 
much  information,  not  only  concerning  the  Hebrew  and  related 
peoples,  but  also  concerning  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  dur- 
ing the  nine  or  ten  centuries  between  the  exodus  and  the  fall  of 
the  Persian  empire  in  331  B.  C.  There  is  much  story  in  the 
Old  Testament  that  is  not  strictly  historical,  and  yet  story  has 
a  historical  value.  The  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  are  the 
most  copious  and  most  trustworthy  source  of  knowledge  about 
the  Hebrews  previous  to  the  exile.  Only  second  to  these  are 
the  writings  of  the  pre-exilic  prophets,  from  Amos  to  Jeremiah, 
with  their  historical  notes  and  significant  historical  allusions. 
Indeed,  all  the  early  literature  of  the  Hebrews  is  very  service- 
able to  the  historian,  because  of  its  reflections  of  primitive  life 
and  customs  and  ideas.  The  books  of  Chronicles,  written  later, 
are  of  less  value,  since  they  were  written  or  compiled  by  an 
author  who  was  dependent  mainly  upon  the  books  of  Kings,  and 
who,  writing  with  a  distinct  theocratic  or  hieratic  purpose,  was 
less  artless  and  trustworthy  in  his  narrative.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  our  main  source  —  indeed,  almost  our  only  source  —  of 
information  concerning  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus,  the  labors 
of  the  apostles,  and  the  development  of  the  church  in  the  first 
Christian  century.  In  the  New  Testament  the  epistles  of  Paul 
have  a  historical  value  much  like  that,  perhaps  even  greater 
than  that,  of  the  prophecies  of  Hosea  and  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

In  considering  the  Bible  as  history,  the  student  must  give 
full  scope  to  sound  criticism,  and  call  to  his  aid  all  the  contribu- 
tions of  philology  and  archaeology,  as  well  as  the  literary 
remains  of  peoples  contemporaneous  with  the  Hebrews.  The 
discovery  of  clay  tablets  in  Egypt,  of  tablets  and  cylinders  in 
the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  of  inscribed  and  sculptured 
rocks  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  has  largely  increased  our  knowledge 
of  biblical  times.   By  the  careful  study  of  such  contemporaneous 
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sources    criticism   has  demonstrated    the   very    great    historical 
value  of  the  biblical  writings. 

3.  The  Bible  has  also  an  exceptionally  important  theological 
use.  It  furnishes  abundant  materials  of  the  highest  value  for  a 
philosophy  of  religion.  It  contains  ideas  of  God  and  man  and 
their  mutual  relations,  and  of  sin,  righteousness,  salvation,  and 
moral  law,  that  have  become  permanent  elements  in  theology 
and  ethics.  Even  if  we  lay  aside  all  theories  of  exceptional 
inspiration  in  these  writings,  we  still  must  confess  that,  more  fully 
and  clearly  than  any  other  product  of  human  life,  the  Bible  has 
mediated  a  divine  revelation,  the  light  of  which  grows  brighter 
and  broader  as  time  passes.  Rich  as  are  the  peculiar  contribu- 
tions of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  to  the  civilization  of  the 
world,  the  contribution  of  the  Hebrews  is  richer,  since  the  last 
is  mainly  to  the  religious  and  moral  life  of  mankind.  We  may 
still  philosophize  under  the  intellectual  sway  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, and  legislate  under  the  guidance  of  Justinian  and  preceding 
law-makers  of  the  Latin  race ;  but  we  believe  and  worship  and 
practice  virtue  and  strive  after  a  moral  ideal  under  the  mightier 
influence  of  Hebrew  prophets  and  psalmists  and,  most  of  all, 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  the  moral  and  spiritual  truths  glimpsed 
by  prophets  and  psalmists  find  their  fulfilment  and  supreme 
expression. 

4.  The  Bible  has  above  all  a  practical  use.  This  is  the  most 
important,  just  as  life  is  more  important  than  theory;  or  let  me 
rather  say  that  all  other  uses  are  for  the  sake  of  this  one  chief 
use,  the  use  of  life. 

The  practical  use  of  the  Bible  is  its  use  for  purposes  of  con- 
duct, and  of  theory  only  as  it  relates  to  conduct  and  character. 
Rightly  and  adequately  conceived,  conduct  includes  not  only 
outward  but  also  inward  action  ;  that  is,  it  includes  motives, 
purposes,  and  states  of  feeling  that  produce  or  qualify  action, 
and  ways  of  thinking  about  God  and  self  and  our  fellow-men 
that  inspire  and  guide  action. 

The  practical  worth  of  the  Bible  is  determined  fundamentally 
by  its  greatest  self-evidencing  moral  and  spiritual  communica- 
tions to  our  minds,  and  by  the  best  results  which  it  produces  in 
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character  and  life.  What  has  the  Bible  to  tell  us  about  God  and 
our  own  nature  and  destiny,  and  our  duties  to  our  fellow-men, 
which  irresistibly  commends  itself  to  our  reason  and  conscience  ? 
The  answer  to  that  question  gives  the  Bible  the  supreme  place 
among  the  literatures  of  the  world.  But  to  comprehend  that 
answer  rightly  we  must  perceive  the  element  of  progress  in 
moral  revelation.  We  shall  not  find  it  perfectly  until  we  rise  to 
the  highest  point  attained  in  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  Reaching 
that,  we  shall  perceive  that  its  purest,  fullest,  and  most  com- 
pletely self-evidencing  communications  are  in  the  sayings,  deeds, 
and  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  teachings,  whether  expressed 
in  precept  or  parable,  or  in  his  life,  appeal  to  our  minds,  as  well 
as  to  our  consciences,  with  irresistible  force. 

Our  real  knowledge  of  God,  our  most  exalted  conceptions  of 
the  divine  character  and  disposition,  our  profoundest  ideas  of 
righteousness  and  beneficence,  and  our  clearest  perceptions  of 
duty,  all  come  from  him.  More  than  any  other  words  in  the 
Bible,  the  words  of  Christ,  and  above  all  Christ  himself,  are, 
in  the  beautiful  Hebrew  phrase,  "a  lamp  unto  our  feet  and  a  light 
unto  our  path."  The  religious  and  ethical  teachings  of  the 
prophets  from  Amos  and  Isaiah  to  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  and  the 
great  exilic  prophet  known  as  the  second  Isaiah,  and  the  way 
of  righteousness  as  indicated  by  the  prophetic  mind  in  illuminat- 
ing sentences  and  passages  of  Deuteronomy,  shed  a  clearer 
light  on  the  divine  nature  and  on  human  conduct  than  any  other 
moral  or  religious  teaching  precedent  to  Christ ;  but  these  dis- 
appear in  the  fuller  light  of  Christ's  teaching  as  the  morning 
stars  disappear  in  the  light  of  the  risen  sun. 

As  a  means  of  divine  revelation,  then,  and  as  a  source  of 
instruction  in  the  way  of  right  living,  the  Bible  and  Christ  are 
identical.  That  is,  not  the  Bible  merely,  but  the  Bible  as  cul- 
minating in  Christ,  and  interpreted  and  tested  by  the  standard 
which  he  furnishes,  is  the  authoritative  objective  guide  in  faith 
and  morals.  It  is  authoritative,  not  by  virtue  of  any  theory  of 
its  inspiration,  or  of  any  decrees  of  ecclesiastical  councils,  or 
of  any  consensus  of  theologians,  but  by  virtue  of  its  inherent 
truth  and  moral  preeminence. 
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The  practical  use  of  the  Bible  is  realized  (i)  in  our  deriv- 
ing from  it,  that  is,  from  Christ,  our  conception  of  God  and  our 
moral  ideal  of  life;  (2)  in  our  drawing  from  it  instruction  on 
•our  moral  condition  and  needs  and  duty;  and  (3)  in  our  put- 
ting this  instruction  into  practice  in  daily  conduct. 

Just  here,  after  all,  is  the  main  difficulty  which  many  find 
with  reference  to  the  Bible.  They  are  much  more  ready  to 
question  and  argue  than  they  are  to  strive  after  moral  improve- 
ment. Honest  biblical  criticism  never  turned  a  soul  away  from 
God,  never  obscured  the  path  of  righteousness,  never  barred  the 
way  of  the  sinner  who  seeks  by  repentance  and  faith  to  enter 
into  peace. 

What  does  the  Bible  tell  you  of  yourself  that  you  know  to 
be  true  ?  That  you  are  imperfect  and  sinful  and  needy.  What 
does  the  Bible  tell  you  of  God  that  you  at  once  feel  to  be  true  ? 
That  he  is  holy  and  merciful  and  responsive  to  your  need. 
What  does  the  Bible  tell  you  to  do  and  become  that  you  at  once 
perceive  you  ought  to  strive  to  do  and  to  become  ?  That  you 
should  turn  away  from  all  evil-doing  and  follow  the  light  that 
shines  in  the  words  and  face  of  Christ,  and  also  in  every  heart 
that  is  open  to  God,  and  do  good  to  all  men,  and  live  in  the 
spirit.  Neither  these  questions  nor  the  answers  to  them  are 
speculative  or  theoretical  ;  they  are  the  same  to  all  men  ;  and 
they  disclose  the  practical  use,  as  experience  demonstrates  the 
practical  and  preeminent  value,  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  He 
who  sincerely  and  persistently  makes  this  use  of  the  Bible  will 
find  it  disclosing  surprising  and  inexhaustible  stores  of  inspira- 
ration,  instruction,  comfort,  and  delight.  He  will  not  worship 
the  book  as  an  idol,  nor  cast  it  aside  as  a  fable  ;  but  he  will 
treasure  it  as  the  window  through  which,  dimmed  and  scarred 
though  it  be  with  human  imperfection,  streams  the  blessed 
.quickening  light  of  God. 
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PART   Y— {concluded). 

SECOND   PERIOD   OF  THE  GALILEAN  MINISTRY. 

FROM    THE    CHOOSING    OF   THE    TWELVE    UNTIL    THE    WITHDRAWAL    INTO 
NORTHERN    GALILEE. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
A    CHAPTER    OF    MIRACLES    IN    GALILEE. 

§  58.  The  stilling  of  the  tempest. 

Matt.  8 :  [18]  23-27.  Mark  4  : 35-41.  Luke  8  :  22-25. 
§59.  The  Gadarene  demoniacs. 

Matt.  8  :  28-34.  Mark  5: 1-20.      Luke  8: 26-39. 

§60.  The  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter. 

Matt.  9  :  [I]  18-26.  Mark  5  :  21-43.  Luke  8 :40-56. 
§61.  The  two  blind  men,  and  the  dumb  demoniac. 

Matt.  9 :  27-34. 

^151.  Notes  on  §58,  Mark  4:35-41. — Vs.  37,  "was  now  filling": 
not,  as  in  the  common  version,  "full."  Vs.  38,  "asleep  on  the 
cushion":  perhaps  that  on  which  the  oarsmen  or  the  steersman  ordi- 
narily sat.  Jesus,  his  day's  work  done,  was  quietly  resting.  Vs.  39, 
*'  rebuked  the  wind,  ....  and  there  was  a  great  calm  "  :  in  such  an  act 
we  see  the  power  of  Jesus  in  one  of  its  most  mysterious  forms.  Vs.  40, 
"Why  are  ye  fearful  ?  have  ye  not  yet  faith?"  Faith,  confidence  in 
him,  would  have  banished  fear.  Notice  Jesus'  words  "  not  yet,"  and 
(since  they  certainly  had  some  faith)  the  implication  that  faith  is 
something  which  ought  to  grow  with  experience.  They  had  been 
with  him  long  enough  to  have  learned  a  trust  that  would  have  kept 
them  calm,  as  he  was. 

^152.  Notes  on  §59,  Mark  5:1-20. — Vs.  i,  "into  the  country  of 
the  Gerasenes":  in  Matthew  Gadarenes,  but  in  all  three  gospels  the 
manuscripts  vary  between  Gadarenes,  Gerasenes,  and  Gergesenes. 
The  place  of  the  event  is  undoubtedly  in  the  outskirts  of  a  town  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  now  called  Khersa.     See  note  in 
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Biblical  World,  January,  1898,  p.  38.  Vs.  2,  "out  of  the  tombs": 
not  graves,  but  rock-cut  tombs  above  the  ground.  There  are  many  in 
the  region  today.  Vs.  3,  "and  no  man  could  any  more  bind  him"  : 
This  and  the  following  verses  present  the  picture  of  a  raving  madman. 
Vs.  6,  "ran  and  worshipped  him":  calmed  and  in  part  subdued  by 
the  presence  of  Jesus.  Vs.  7,  "What  have  I  to  do  with  thee?"  etc.: 
substantially  the  language  of  the  demoniacs  generally.  {Cf.  Mark 
3:11  and  ^  loi.)  Vs.  9,  "my  name  is  Legion;  for  we  are  many": 
notice  the  language  expressive  of  double  consciousness.  Vs.  10,  "that 
he  would  not  send  them  away  out  of  the  country":  Luke  interprets 
this  to  mean  "into  the  abyss,"  i.  e.,  of  hell.  Vs.  13,  "And  the 
unclean  spirits  ....  entered  into  the  swine":  This  whole  narrative, 
more  distinctly  than  any  other  of  the  New  Testament,  implies  the 
real  existence  of  demons  as  personal  spirits  distinct  from  both  men 
and  beasts,  but  capable  of  acquiring  harmful  control  of  both.  The 
language  of  Jesus  to  the  demons,  and  of  the  evangelists  in  the  narra- 
tive, is  conformed  to  the  ideas  then  current.  If  Jesus  had  any  differ- 
ent conception  of  the  matter,  he  apparently  took  no  pains  to  impart  it 
to  his  disciples  or  to  the  people.  "  Rushed  down  the  steep  into  the 
sea":  There  is  near  the  town  Khersa,  mentioned  above,  a  place  just 
such  as  is  here  implied.  (See  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  Central 
Palestine,  pp.  353-5)  Vs.  7,  "began  to  beseech  him  to  depart  from 
their  borders  " :  more  terrified  by  the  damage  to  their  swine  than  moved 
by  the  benefit  to  the  demoniac — not  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
property  value  of  beasts  has  been  more  considered  than  the  moral 
advantage  of  men.  Vs.  19,  "Go  to  thy  house,  unto  thy  friends,"  etc. : 
an  injunction  different  from  that  given  to  the  leper  (Mark  i  :  44),  for 
example,  because  of  the  differences  in  the  circumstances.  Jesus  was 
himself  returning  to  the  other  side  of  the  sea.  The  man's  announce- 
ment of  his  cure  would  not  hinder  Jesus'  work,  and  would  be  a  benefit 
to  him  and  to  his  friends.     Vs.  20,  "Decapolis":  see  ^{122. 

^153.  Notes  on  §  59,  Matt.  8  :  28. — "  The  country  of  the  Gadarenes"  : 
Gadara  was  an  important  city  of  the  Decapolis  (see  ^122  and  map), 
lying  six  miles  southeast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  south  of  the  Yarmuk 
river.  The  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  spot  known  as  Um  Keis. 
The  district  attached  to  it  extended  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  but  probably 
did  not  include  Khersa.  Matthew's  phrase  "  in  the  country  of  the 
Gadarenes,"  though  less  accurate  than  Mark's,  would  locate  the  region 
in  general  for  readers  who  would  know  of  Gadara,  but  who  had  perhaps 
never  heard  of  the  unimportant  Gerasa  or  Gergesa  (Khersa)  on  the 
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lake.  Matthew,  however,  does  not  say  that  the  event  took  place  at 
Gadara ;  nor  can  this  have  been  the  site.  "Two  possessed  of  demons  "  : 
See  the  same  difference  between  Mark  10  :  46  and  Matt.  20  :  30. 

^  154.  Notes  on  §60,  Mark  5  :  21-43.— Vs.  22,  "one  of  the  rulers  of 
the  synagogue "  :  each  synagogue  had  one  or  more  "rulers"  (Luke 
13  :  14 ;  Acts  13  :  15),  who  had  general  charge  of  the  synagogue  worship. 
They  were  neither  preachers  nor  pastors,  but  presided  at  the  service  and 
selected  from  the  congregation  the  persons  to  read  the  scripture  and 
to  address  the  congregation  (see  Acts  13  :  15). 

Vs.  25,  "an  issue  of  blood  :  "  chronic  hemorrhage.  Vs.  28,  "if  I 
touch  but  his  garments,  I  shall  be  made  whole":  the  expression  of 
a  genuine  faith,  though  mixed  with  a  crude  conception  of  the  nature 
of  Jesus'  power.  Vs.  30,  "Jesus,  perceiving  that  the  power  pro- 
ceeding from  him  had  gone  forth":  the  evangelist  also  speaks  as  if 
Jesus'  power  were  exerted  independently  of  his  will,  conforming  his  lan- 
guage to  that  of  the  woman  and  to  that  of  Jesus  to  her.  Yet  it  is  more 
likely  that  Jesus  exercised  his  power  consciously  and  intentionally,  and 
afterward  by  his  questions  drew  the  woman  out  that  he  might  still 
further  help  her.  Vs.  34,  "daughter":  a  word  of  kindly  affection. 
Cf.  Mark  2  :  5.  "Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole"  :  /.  e.,  cured  thee. 
The  faith  commonly  spoken  of  in  the  gospels  is  a  belief  that  Jesus  can 
do  a  certain  thing  (sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  another  ;  cf.  Mark 
4  :  40  ;  Luke  7  :  50),  such  as  led  him  who  had  it  to  come  to  Jesus  and 
commit  his  case  to  him.  To  such  faith  Jesus  invariably  responded  by 
doing  that  which  men  believed  he  could  do.  "  According  to  your 
faith  "  was  his  constant  formula.  The  principle  holds  still  :  within 
the  bounds  of  what  is  true  about  Jesus,  he  is  to  us  what  and  as  much 
as  we  believe  him  to  be. 

Vs.  36,  "fear  not,  only  believe"  :  /.<?.,  cease  to  fear,  keep  on  believ- 
ing. Vs.  37,  "save  Peter,  James,  and  John":  so  also  Mark  9:2; 
14:32.  Vs.  38,  "weeping  and  wailing":  probably  hired  mourners, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  time.  Vs.  39,  "  the  child  is  not  dead  "  :  Luke, 
who  also  records  these  words  of  Jesus  (Luke  8  :  52),  does  not  take  them 
literally  (vs.  53),  but  as  meaning  that  she  is  so  soon  to  live  again  that  it 
is  as  if  she  slept,  and  modern  interpreters  usually  follow  Luke  in  inter- 
preting Mark-  also.  Vs.  43,  "  charged  them  that  no  man  should  know 
this"  :  the  motive  of  Jesus  in  these  merciful  deeds  was  evidently  com- 
passion, not  a  desire  to  attract  attention  as  a  healer.  "  Commanded 
that  something  should  be  given  her  to  eat " :  thoughtful  even  in  the 
little  things.  Note  also  Jesus'  economy  in  the  use  of  his  own  great 
powers. 
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Matthew's  account  of  these  events  (9 : 1 8-26)  is  evidently  a  condensation 
of  the  account  which  Mark  gives.  He  attributes  to  the  father  both  what  he 
himself  said  and  what  was  said  by  the  messenger  from  his  house,  condensing 
both  sayings  into  one  (vs.  18),  much  as  in  8:5-13  he  ascribes  to  the  centu- 
rion in  condensed  form  what  in  Luke  7:2-10  is  reported  as  said  through 
others.  The  story  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  (vss.  20-22)  is  simi- 
larly abbreviated.  Luke's  account  of  both  events  follows  Mark  more  closely. 
It  is  noticeable  that  in  all  three  accounts  the  two  stories  stand  in  the  same 
relation,  the  one  interjected  into  the  other. 

^155.  Notes  on  §61,  Matt.  9:27-34. — Vs.  27,  "Thou  Son  of 
David":  /.  e.,  Messiah.  Vs.  29,  "According  to  your  faith":  their  faith,  as 
the  preceding  verse  shows,  consisted  in  believing  that  Jesus  was  able 
to  do  the  thing  they  asked,  and  was  such  that  it  led  them  actually  to 
seek  his  help.  According  to  this  faith  Jesus  acts  :  what  they  believe 
he  can  do  he  does.     Cf.  \  154. 

This  narrative  is  closely  similar  to  that  in  Matt.  20  :  29-34  ;  notice  particu- 
larly the  use  of  the  title  "Son  of  David,"  which  occurs  but  rarely  in  the  gos- 
pels. It  is  not  impossible  that  both  accounts  refer  to  the  same  event ;  in  that 
case  Matt.,  chap.  20,  probably  represents  the  true  position.  The  gospels  as 
a  whole  hardly  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  people  were  as  early  as  this  hail- 
ing Jesus  as  the  Son  of  David, 

Vss.  32-34,  see  the  similar  narrative  in  Matt.  12  :  22-24  (§  55)- 


^156.  Questions  and  Suggestions  for  Study. — (i)  Having 
studied  §  58  and  the  notes  on  it,  tell  the  story  of  the  stilling  of 
the  tempest.  (2)*  How  does  this  act  of  Jesus  differ  from  most 
of  the  miracles  which  we  have  already  studied  ?  (3)  What  previ- 
ous one  belongs  in  the  same  class?  (4)*  What  great  principle 
does  Jesus  teach  his  disciples  in  connection  with  this  event 
(Mark  4:  40)?      (5)  Suggest  how  this  principle  applies  today. 

(6)*  Where  is  the  country  of  the  Gerasenes  ?  (7)  What 
does  the  phrase  "  country  of  the  Gadarenes  "  in  Matthew  refer  to  ? 
(8)*  Describe  the  man  who  met  Jesus  when  he  disembarked  from 
the  boat.  (9)  What  peculiarities  did  he  exhibit  other  than  those 
of  ordinary  insanity?  (10)  Relate  the  incident  of  the  swine. 
(11)*  What  led  the  Gerasenes  to  ask  Jesus  to  leave  their  coun- 
try?    (12)  Is  a  similar  spirit  ever  manifested   today?     How? 
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(13)  Why  did  Jesus  send  the  cured  demoniac  out  to  tell  people 
what  had  happened  to  him  ? 

(14)*  What  was   the   office   of   a  ruler  of  the  synagogue? 

(15)  Were    men    of    this    class    generally  favorable    to  Jesus? 

(16)  What  drove  this  man  to  Jesus?  (17)  Tell  the  story  of  the 
woman  who  touched  Jesus  as  he  was  on  the  way  to  the  house  of 
Jairus.  (^8)*  Characterize  her  faith.  (19)  What  reward  did 
her  faith  secure  for  her?  (20)  What  lesson  concerning  faith 
does  this  incident  teach?  (21)  Tell  the  story  of  Jairus  and  his 
daughter  (omitting  that  about  the  woman).  (22)*  What  char- 
acteristics of  Jesus  appear  in  this  incident  ? 

(23)  Narrate  the  incident  of  the  two  blind  men.  (24) 
Wherein  did  the  faith  of  the  blind  men  consist?  (25)*  What 
is  faith  as  it  is  commonly  spoken  of  in  the  gospels?  (26)* 
What  great  principle  does  Jesus  express  in  connection  with  the 
healing  of  these  men?  (27)  Is  this  the  principle  on  which 
Jesus  usually  acted?  Give  other  instances.  (28)*  Is  the  prin- 
ciple still  true  today?  (29)  If  so,  suggest  how  it  applies,  and 
state  it  in  a  form  applicable,  to  us. 

^157.  Constructive  Work. — Write  chap,  xiv  of  your  "Life  of  Christ," 
following  the  outline  indicated  by  the  section  titles,  and  adding  a  sec- 
tion on  "Faith"  as  it  appears  in  the  gospels:  in  what  did  it  consist, 
and  what  was  its  relation  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus? 

^158.  Supplementary  Topics  for  Study. 

1.  The  Sea  of  Galilee;  its  extent,  liability  to  storms,  character  of 
adjoining  country,  cities  on  its  shores. 

Henderson,  Palestine,  pp.  24  f.;  Smith,  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land, 
chap,  xxi ;  WiLSON,  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  Appendix  ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine, 
chap,  x;  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  Central  Palestine,  pp.  371  ff.,  et  passim; 
MacGregor,  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  pp.  411  £f.;  Bible  Dictionaries. 

2.  Gadara  and  the  district  attached  to  it;  the  relation  of  Khersa  to 
it;  the  site  of  the  event  narrated  in  the  gospels. 

Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan,  chap,  xii;  Schumacher,  ybr^aw,  pp.  149-60 ; 
Burton,  Biblical  World,  January,  1898,  p.  38,  footnote;  Bible  Dictionaries;  on 
the  ruins  see  Mathews,  Biblical  World,  October,  1897. 

3.  The  miracles  of  Jesus  classified  according  to  that  upon  which 
the  power  was  exerted;  the  motive  with  which  Jesus  wrought  them. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
FURTHER    EVANGELIZATION    IN    GALILEE. 

§  62.   Second  rejection  at  Nazareth. 

Matt.  13  :  S4-58.  Mark  6  :  i-6a. 

§  63.   Third  preaching  tour  continued. 

Matt.  9:35.  Mark  t:tb. 

§  64.   The  mission  of  the  Twelve. 

Matt.  9  :  36—11  :  i.       Mark  6  : 7-13.  Luke  9  :  1-6. 

§65.   Death  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Matt.  14  : 1-12.  Mark  6  :  14-29.  Luke  9  : 7-9. 

^159.  Notes  on  §62,  Mark  6 :  i-6a. — Vs.  i,"his  own  country": 
the  same  word  used  in  Luke  4:  23  with  reference  to  Nazareth,  where 
he  was  brought  up  (Luke  4  :  16).  On  Nazareth  see  ^21.  Vs.  2,  "  and 
many  ....  were  astonished  .  .  .  ."  Vs.  3,  "and  they  were  offended 
in  him  "  :  His  wisdom  and  his  power  astonished  them,  but  because  he 
had  been  brought  up  among  them,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  still 
lived  among  them,  they  were  not  attracted  to  him,  but  only  offended, 
made  to  stumble.  Observe  the  names  of  his  four  brothers  and  the 
use  of  the  plural  "  sisters,"  showing  that  Jesus  was  one  of  a  family  of 
not  less  than  seven  children.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  joys  and  the 
discipline  of  such  a  home  that  he  grew  up,  "  increasing  in  wisdom  and 
stature  and  in  favor  with  God  and  men."  These  brothers  and  sisters 
were  in  all  probability  younger  than  Jesus,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Mary  and  Joseph.  They  may  perhaps  have  been  the  children  of 
Joseph  by  a  former  marriage,  but  there  is  no  good  evidence  to  sustain 
this,  and  nothing  against  the  other  and  more  obvious  view.  That 
they  were  merely  Jesus'  cousins  is  an  entirely  improbable  hypothesis. 
Vs.  4,  "a  prophet  is  not  without  honor,"  etc.:  see  Luke  4  :  24  ;  John 
4  :  44.  Vs.  5,  "  And  he  could  there  do  no  mighty  work,  save,"  etc. : 
could  not,  as  Matthew  says  and  as  Mark  implies,  because  of  their 
unbelief,  since  a  miracle  wrought  for  unbelievers  would  be  no  real 
blessing.  Vs.  6,  "And  he  marveled  because  of  their  unbelief": 
Jesus  was  not  incapable  of  being  surprised  ;  he  did  not  expect  such 
obstinate  unbelief  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 

Matthew's  narrative  is  the  same  as  Mark's,  only  slightly  condensed. 
Qn  the  relation  of  Luke  4  :  16-30  see  end  of  ^97.  Probably  we  are 
to  think  of  the  attempt  to  kill  him  as  taking  place  now  rather  than  at 
the  time  indicated  by  Luke. 

^  160.  Notes  on  §64,  Mark  6  :  7-13. — Vs.  7,  "  and  began  to  send 
them  forth  "  :  carrying  out  the  purpose  with  which  he  had  appointed 
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them,  "  that  they  might  be  with  him  and  that  he  might  (from  time  to 
time)  send  them  forth  "  (Mark  3  :  14).  This  is  perhaps  one  of  many 
such  occasions.  "Authority  over  the  unclean  spirits  "  :  cf.  Mark  3:14. 
Vs.  8,  "  charged  them  they  should  take  nothing  for  their  journey  .... 
no  wallet "  :  a  wallet  is  a  small  leathern  sack  for  carrying  provisions. 
Vs.  9,  "  put  not  on  two  coats  " :  the  dress  of  an  ancient  oriental  was 
quite  simple,  consisting,  aside  from  sandals  for  the  feet  and  a  turban, 
or  maaphoreth,  for  the  head,  of  a  tunic  (coat),  a  garment  in  form  not 
unlike  a  long  shirt,  round  which  the  girdle  was  bound,  and  a  cloak, 
which  is  of  the  simplest  construction,  scarcely  more  than  a  large, 
square  piece  of  cloth.  See  Glover,  "The  Dress  of  the  Master,"  Bib- 
lical World,  May,  1900,  pp.  347-57-  To  wear  two  tunics  was 
a  sign  of  comparative  wealth  (Luke  3:  11),  and  it  was  this  that  Jesus 
forbade.  He  himself  apparently  wore  but  one  (John  19  :  23).  The 
purpose  of  all  these  injunctions  in  vss.  8,  9  is  to  secure  simplicity  and 
freedom  from  hindrance  in  their  work.  They  were  not  to  burden 
themselves  either  to  get  or  to  carry  anything  unnecessary.  The  cus- 
toms of  the  land  made  it  unnecessary  to  provide  for  traveling  expenses, 
since  they  went  afoot  and  could  obtain  free  entertainment  every- 
where. In  1838  Dr.  Edward  Robinson,  traveling  in  parts  of  Palestine 
where  ancient  customs  still  prevailed,  was  received  everywhere  as  a 
guest  without  expense,  and  an  offer  of  pay  was  regarded  as  insulting 
{^Biblical Researches,  Vol.  II,  p.  19).  Vs.  10,  "  there  abide"  :  i.e.,  have 
but  one  stopping  place  in  each  village.  Vs.  11,  "  shake  off  the  dust"  : 
a  sign  of  disapproval  and  protest  against  their  conduct.  Vs.  12, 
"  preached  that  men  should  repent " :  following  the  example  of 
John  (Matt.  3:  2)  and  Jesus  (Mark  i  :  15).  Vs.  13,  "cast  out  many 
demons,"  etc.:  accompanying,  as  Jesus  had  done,  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  with  the  relief  of  bodily  ills.  So  in  modern  times  we  have 
learned  to  do.     The  Christian  impulse  cannot  separate  the  two. 

^161.  Notes  on  §64,  Matt.  9  :  36 — 11 :  i. — Vs.  36,  "  he  was  moved 
with  compassion  "  :  the  motive  by  which  Jesus  was  constantly  moved, 
and  the  expression  of  his  perfect  sympathy  with  God  (John  3  :  16). 
"As  sheep  not  having  a  shepherd "  :  a  people  with  no  competent 
religious  leaders,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  undertook  to  lead, 
being  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  (Matt.  23  :  16);  the  saddest  fact  about 
the  Jews  of  that  day.  Vs.  37,  "  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,"  etc.: 
this  whole  saying  occurs  in  exactly  the  same  words  in  Luke's  account 
of  the  sending  out  of  the  Seventy  (Luke  10:2;  cf.  also  John  4  :  35). 
The  statement  is  still  true,  and  the  injunjtion  to  pray  still  appropriate. 
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On  10  :  I  compare  Mark  6  :  7.  On  10  :  2-4  see  Mark  3  :  i6-ig  (§48). 
Vs.  5,  "  go  not  into  any  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  enter  not  into  any  city 
of  the  Samaritans":  an  injunction  for  this  journey  only.  They  were 
not  yet  ready  either  in  teaching  or  spirit  to  go  to  any  but  Jews.  Jesus 
himself  preached  among  the  Samaritans  (John  4  :  4-42 ;  Luke  9  :  52)^ 
and  though  he  did  not  include  the  Gentiles  within  his  own  personal 
mission  (Matt.  15  :  24),  yet  he  overstepped  these  bounds  at  the  entreaty 
of  a  woman  (Matt.  15  :  28),  and  after  his  resurrection  sent  his  disciples 
to  all  nations  (Matt.  28  :  19).  This  illustrates  the  fact  that  we  must 
follow  Jesus,  not  by  a  literal  obedience  of  each  command  which  he 
uttered  or  by  doing  exactly  what  he  did,  but  by  possessing  his  spirit, 
and  following  the  principles  he  taught  and  exemplified.  Vs.  8^ 
"  freely  " :  /.  e.,  as  a  gift  (not  "  abundantly,"  though  this  also  is  true). 

Vss.  9-16  are  parallel  in  general  to  Mark  6 :  8-1 1,  but  are  even  more 
like  Luke  10:  3-12,  the  commission  of  the  Seventy.  The  words  "nor  staflf"^ 
in  vs.  10  (see  also  Luke  9  :  3),  instead  of  "save  a  staff"  in  Mark  6  : 8,  and  the 
variation  in  reference  to  shoes  and  sandals  are  unimportant  differences  by 
which  Matthew  intensifies  the  sternness  of  the  command.  The  general  sense 
is  the  same  in  all  —  the  simplest  possible  outfit.  Mark's  account  is  doubtless 
the  most  accurate.  Vss.  17-22  are  found  in  Mark  and  Luke  in  an  address  of 
Jesus  the  day  before  his  arrest  (Mark  13:9-13;  Luke  21  :  12-17).  They 
are  certainly  more  appropriate  to  that  position — see  especially  vss.  17,  18. 
Vs.  23  also  refers  evidently  not  to  this  journey,  but  to  the  work  of  the  apostles 
after  the  departure  of  Jesus.  Vss.  26-33  are  closely  parallel  to  Luke  12  :3-8, 
and  vss.  34-36  to  Luke  12  :  51-53  ;  vss.  37,  38  to  Luke  14  :26,  27  (there  are 
other  parallels  also),  and  vs.  39  to  Mark  8:35,  Luke  9:24,  and  John 
12  :  25.  Vs.  40  is  found  also  in  Luke  10  :  16  and  vs.  42  in  Mark  9:41.  The 
probability  is,  therefore,  that  Matthew,  in  accordance  with  his  general  habit  of 
grouping  material  topically,  has  gathered  together  vss.  17-42  from  various 
sources  to  constitute  a  great  missionary  discourse.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  any  of  these  sayings  (in  vss.  1 7-42)  belong  to  this  occasion ;  it  is 
quite  evident  that  some  of  them  do  not. 

\  162.  The  Training  of  the  Twelve. — The  section  just  studied 
illustrates  instructively  Jesus'  attitude  toward  his  apostles.  He  chose 
them  that  they  might  be  with  him  and  that  he  might  train  them  in 
the  same  kind  of  work  which  he  was  himself  doing  (Mark  3:  14).  In 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.,  chaps.  5-7)  he  instructs  them  in  the 
fundamental  moral  principles  of  the  kingdom,  teaching  them  how 
different  was  his  ideal  of  character  from  that  which  the  Pharisees  taught 
and  illustrated.  In  the  parables  by  the  sea  (Mark  4  : 1-34)  he  taught 
them  how  the  kingdom  would  grow,  and  what  hindrances  they  were 
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to  expect.  For  some  time,  it  would  seem,  they  accompanied  him  in 
his  journeys  from  place  to  place.  But  at  length  he  sent  them  out  with- 
out him,  yet  in  pairs,  two  by  two.  Thus  little  by  little  he  taught  them 
and  trained  them,  preparing  them  to  share  his  work,  and  to  carry  it 
on  alone  when  he  should  be  taken  away.  Later  narratives  show  this 
training  carried  still  farther.  Almost  the  whole  record  of  his  ministry 
may  be  looked  upon  from  this  point  of  view  and  as  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  apostles. 

\  163.  Notes  on  §65,  Mark  6  :  14-29. — Vs.  14,  "And  king  Herod"  : 
Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perea ;  not  strictly  king,  but 
perhaps  called  so  by  courtesy.  "Heard  thereof":  /.  <?.,  of  the  work 
of  Jesus  and  his  disciples.  "  Therefore  do  these  powers  work  in 
him  "  :  the  language  of  a  superstitious  man,  made  more  so  by  his  guilty 
conscience.  The  powers,  he  says,  work  in  him  (not  he  does  the  deeds 
of  power),  as  if  he  were  simply  played  upon  by  supernatural  forces. 
Vs.  15,  "  Elijah  ....  one  of  the  prophets"  :  cf.  Mark  8  :  28.  Vs.  17, 
"Herod  himself  had  sent  forth,"  etc.:  the  evangelist  turns  back  to  tell 
of  the  death  of  John  which  had  happened  some  time  before  —  how 
long  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  "Herodias,  his  brother  Philip's 
wife"  :  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  says  {Antiquities,  xviii,  5,  4)  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  Herod,  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  was  without 
political  authority.  Perhaps  this  Herod  also  bore  the  name  Philip  (he 
was  the  son  of  a  different  mother  from  Philip  the  tetrarch),  or  perhaps 
Mark  confused  the  Herod  who  married  Herodias  with  Philip  his  half- 
brother  who  married  Salome,  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  mentioned  in 
vs.  22.  Vs.  18,  "for  John  said  unto  Herod"  :  not  once,  probably,  but 
repeatedly.  The  courage  of  John  appears  here,  as  in  his  preaching  to 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  (Matt.  3:7  £f.).  Vss.  19,  20,  "Herodias 
.  .  .  .  desired  to  kill  him  ....  Herod  feared  John":  Matt  14:4,  5, 
gives  a  different,  but  not  an  inconsistent,  account  of  Herod's  attitude  to 
John.  The  whole  narrative  shows  that  it  was  the  malice  and  shrewd- 
ness of  Herodias  which  brought  John  to  his  death.  "Was  much 
perplexed  ;  and  he  heard  him  gladly":  yet  did  nothing  about  it,  lack- 
ing the  courage  to  take  a  bold  stand  against  his  wife.  Vs.  21,  "a  con- 
venient day,"  for  Herodias  to  carry  out  her  cherished  purpose.  "  His 
lords,  and. the  high  captains,  and  the  chief  men  of  Galilee  " :  chief  civil 
officers,  military  officers,  and  leading  private  citizens.  Vs.  27,  "sent 
forth  a  soldier":  Josephus  {Antiquities,  xviii,  5,  2)  says  that  John  was 
put  to  death  at  Macherus,  a  castle  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in 
Herod's  Perean  dominion.  Whether  the  feast  took  place  there  also  is 
not  certain. 
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Vs.  28,  "His  disciples":  /.  (?.,  John's.  These  must  not  be  confused 
with  Jesus'  disciples,  nor  their  report  of  the  event  to  Jesus  (Matt. 
14:  12)  with  the  return  of  the  apostles  to  Jesus  after  their  preaching 
tour.  Matt.  14:13  suggests  such  a  confusion,  but  the  account  of 
Mark  is  clear,  and  places  the  death  of  John  before  the  mission  of  the 
Twelve. 

^164.  Questions  and  Suggestions  for  Study. —  (i)  Tell  the 
story  of  the  rejection  at  Nazareth  as  told  in  Mark.  (2)*  By 
what  conflicting  feelings  vv^ere  the  Nazarenes  moved  ?  Which 
feeling  did  they  follow  ?  (3)*  Under  what  circumstances  are 
we  in  danger  of  making  the  same  mistake?  (4)  What  additions 
should  we  probably  make  to  this  narrative  from  Luke  4  :  16-30  ? 

(5)  What  prevented  Jesus  doing  any  mighty  work  in  Nazareth  ? 

(6)  Why  did  it  do  so?  (7)  Why  is  faith  a  condition  of  the 
obtaining  of  blessing  on  our  part  ?  (8)*  What  light  does  this 
narrative  throw  incidentally  upon  the  home  life  and  early  occu- 
pation of  Jesus  ? 

(9)*  What  moved  Jesus  to  send  out  his  apostles?  (10) 
What  did  he  commission  them  to  do  ?  (11)*  To  whom  did  he 
restrict  their  work  on  this  occasion?  (12)*  Was  this  a  tem- 
porary or  permanent  restriction?  Give  the  evidence.  (13) 
What  directions  did  he  give  them  concerning  their  journey  ? 
(14)  What  was  the  purpose  of  these  instructions  ?  (15)*  What 
advantage  was  there  in  sending  them  two  by  two?  (16)*  Could 
all  these  directions  be  followed  literally  in  foreign  mission  work 
today  ?  Why  ?  Is  there  any  principle  underlying  them  that  we 
can  still  apply  ?  (17)*  How  are  the  specific  injunctions  of  Jesus 
to  his  disciples  (on  this  or  any  occasion)  to  be  applied  by  us 
today?  (18)  Was  all  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  discourse  in 
Matthew  (chap.  10)  spoken  to  the  disciples  on  this  occasion? 
(19)  Why  does  Matthew  bring  it  in  here?  (20)  What  two 
other  long  discourses  in  Matthew  have  we  already  studied  ? 

(21)  What  did  Herod  say  when  he  heard  of  the  work  of 
Jesus?  (22)  Who  was  this  Herod  and  what  was  his  territory? 
(23)  Relate  the  story  of  the  imprisonment  and  death  of  John 
the  Baptist.  (24)*  What  characteristic  of  John  does  his  con- 
duct illustrate  ?     (25)  What  light  does  the  narrative  throw  upon 
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the  character  of  Herod,  Herodias,  and  Salome?     (26)    Compare 
the  two  men,  John  and  Herod. 

^  165.  Constructive  Work. — Write  chap,  xv  of  your  "  Life  of  Christ  " 
on  somewhat  the  following  plan  : 

1.  The  rejection  at  Nazareth  (combining  with  the  narrative  of  Mark 
and  Matthew  the  additional  facts  of  Luke  4 :  16-30). 

2.  The  mission  of  the  Twelve,  and  the  continued  work  of  Jesus. 

3.  Herod  Antipas  and  his  idea  of  Jesus,  including  the  narrative  of 
the  death  of  John  which  gave  occasion  to  Herod's  remark  about  Jesus. 

^166.  Supplementary  Topics  for  Study. 

1.  An  outline  of  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  an  estimate  of 
his  character  (based  on  a  study  of  the  gospel  record). 

2.  Herod  Antipas. 

Mathews,  New  Testament  Times,  pp.  148-54;  Schurer,  Jewish  People,  Div.  I, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  17-38;  Bible  Dictionaries. 

3.  Jesus'  plan  and  method  in  the  training  of  the  Twelve. 

4.  Were  there  two  rejections  at  Nazareth  ? 

5.  Matthew's  method  in  the  construction  of  the  discourses  in  the 
first  gospel. 

CHAPTER  XVL 
THE    CRISIS    AT    CAPERNAUM. 

§  66.  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand. 

Matt.  14  :  13-23.     Mark  6  :  30-46.     Luke  9  :  10-17.    John  6 : 1-15. 
§67.  Jesus  walking  on  the  water. 

Matt.  14  :  24-36.     Mark  6 :  47-56.  John  6  :  16-21. 

§68.  Discourse  on  the  Bread  of  Life.  John  6: 22-71. 

§69.  Discourse  on  eating  with  unw^ashed  hands. 

Matt.  15  : 1-20.      Mark  7  : 1-23. 

^  167.  Notes  on  §66,  Mark  6  :  30-46. — Vs.  30,  "gather  themselves 
together  unto  Jesus":  probably  at  Capernaum,  which  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Jesus'  work  throughout  his  Galilean  ministry.  "  Told  him 
all  things  whatsoever  they  had  done"  :  /.  e.,  on  their  tour  (6:12,  13). 
Vs.  31,  "come  ye  yourselves  apart  ....  and  rest  a  while" :  a  needed 
vacation  qfter  work.  Vs.  32,  "in  the  boat  to  a  desert  place  apart": 
some  uninhabited  spot  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and,  as  Mark 
6:45,  53  and  John  6:17  show,  across  the  sea  from  Gennesaret  and 
Capernaum,  and,  according  to  Luke  9:10,  in  the  territory  of  Beth- 
saida.     The  grassy  plain  {cf.  vs.  39)  of  Butaiha  on   the   northeastern 
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shore  of  the  sea  is  often  thought  to  have  been  the  place,  and  fulfils 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  conditions  of  the  narrative.  See  ^  169.  Vs.  34, 
"came  forth":  from  the  boat,  the  people  having  arrived  in  advance  of 
him.  Vs.  34 ;  cf.  Matt.  9  :  36,  and  note  in  ^  161.  "  And  he  began  to 
teach  them  "  :  giving  up  the  rest  he  had  sought.  Vs.  37,  "  give  ye  them 
to  eat":  His  compassion  will  not  permit  him  to  send  them  away 
hungry,  yet  neither  does  he  take  the  whole  matter  into  his  own 
hands ;  he  puts  a  responsibility  upon  his  disciples.  "  Two  hundred 
pennyworth  "  :  two  hundred  denarii,  equivalent  to  about  $34,  but  of 
much  greater  purchasing  value,  a  denarius  being  the  day's  wages  of  a 
laborer.  Whether  the  disciples  had  as  much  as  this  is  not  distinctly 
implied.  Vs.  38,  "  how  many  loaves  "  :  the  loaf  was  a  thin  cake,  not 
unlike  a  large  cracker.  Vs.  39,  "  upon  the  green  grass"  :  this  indicates 
that  the  season  was  spring,  or,  possibly,  autumn  ;  the  grass  withers 
early  in  the  summer.  Vs.  41,  "looking  up  to  heaven,  he  blessed": 
blessed  God,  gave  thanks  for  the  food. 

Vss.  45,  46,  "  constrained  his  disciples  to  enter  into  the  boat  .... 
departed  into  the  mountain  to  pray":  The  reason  for  this  urgency 
to  separate  the  disciples  from  the  people  is  not  found  in  Mark,  but  is 
suggested  in  John  6  :  14,  15.  The  desire  of  the  multitude  to  make  him 
king  made  an  atmosphere  that  was  unsafe  for  the  disciples,  and  was  a 
temptation  to  him,  from  which  he  took  refuge  in  prayer. 

The  narratives  of  Matthew  (14:13-23)  and  Luke  (9:10-17)  are 
somewhat  more  condensed  than  Mark,  but  add  also  some  slight  details. 
Both  mention  that  Jesus  healed  the  sick  among  the  multitude,  and 
Luke  locates  the  event  at  Bethsaida  (9  :  10),  /.  e.,  in  the  territory  adja- 
cent to  Bethsaida  Julias,  not  in  the  city  itself  (vs.  12).  John's  narra- 
tive has  much  more  that  is  peculiar  to  it.     See  \  168. 

^[168.  Notes  on  §66,  John  6:1-15. — Vs.  2,  "because  they  beheld 
the  signs,  which  he  did  on  them  that  were  sick":  cf.  Matt.  14  :  14; 
Luke  9:11.  Vs.  3,  "Jesus  went  up  into  the  mountain":  a  different 
representation  of  the  matter  from  that  of  Mark  6  :  33,  34  (is  it  a  cor- 
rection from  John's  memory  ?),  but  an  unimportant  difference.  Vs.  4, 
"the  Passover  ....  was  at  hand"  :  if  the  Greek  text  be  correct,  this 
would  place  the  event  in  the  spring,  March  or  April,  thus  in  agreement 
with  Mark  6  :  39.  Vss.  5-9  ;  notice  here  also  additional  details,  espe- 
cially the  part  that  the  several  disciples  took  in  the  matter.  These 
disciples  are  the  same  which  this  gospel  mentions  by  name  elsewhere 
(John  I  :  40,  43  ff-J   12  :  21,  22  ;   14  :  8,  9). 

Vs.  14,  "  the  prophet  that  cometh  into  the  world"  :  The  people  evi- 
dently recalled  the  promise  of  Moses,  "The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up 
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unto  thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto 
me;  unto  him  shall  ye  hearken"  (Deut.  i8  :  15),  and  seeing  in  the  fact 
that  Jesus  fed  them  in  the  wilderness  with  bread  miraculously  provided 
a  likeness  to  Moses,  who  fed  their  fathers  with  manna  {cf.  John  6  :  30, 
31),  they  concluded  that  Jesus  was  the  promised  prophet.  This  was 
such  a  prophet  as  they  wished,  one  who  would  feed  them. 

Vs.  15,  "  about  to  come  and  take  him  by  force,  to  make  him  king  "  : 
leader  of  a  Messianic  movement  after  their  own  conception  of  the 
Messiah.  Apparently  they  identified  the  prophet  of  Deut.  18  :  15  with 
the  Messiah,  though  the  Pharisees  seem  to  have  distinguished  them 
(John  I  :  20,  21).  "Withdrew  again  into  the  mountain":  Mark  and 
Matthew  add  "  to  pray."  This  was  just  such  a  temptation  on  a  small 
scale,  but  in  visible,  tangible  form,  as  he  had  overcome  in  the  wilder- 
ness long  before  (Matt.  4  :  8-10).  It  is  most  instructive  to  observe  that 
Jesus  does  not  dally  with  the  temptation  for  a  moment.  He  sends  the 
multitude  one  way,  the  disciples  another,  and  betakes  himself  to  soli- 
tude and  prayer. 

^169.  Bethsaida. —  Mark,  Matthew,  and  John  all  imply  that  the  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand  took  place  across  the  Sea  of  Galilee  from  Gennesaret  and 
Capernaum  (Mark  6  :  32,  45,  53;  Matt.  14  :  13,  22,  34  ;  John  6:  i,  16,  21). 
But  while  Mark  (6  :  45)  places  it  across  the  sea  from  Bethsaida,  Luke  (9  :  10) 
places  it  in  the  territory  of  Bethsaida.  Luke's  statement  is  naturally  under- 
stood as  referring  to  Bethsaida  Julias,  which  was  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
Jordan  at  or  near  its  entrance  into  the  lake,  thus  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
plain  of  Butaiha.  It  had  been  enlarged  and  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  city 
by  Philip,  and  by  him  named  Julias  (Josephus,  Antiquities,  xviii,  2,  i). 
Mark's  statements  taken  alone  might  be  consistently  interpreted,  though  not 
without  some  difficulty,  by  supposing  that  the  feeding  occurred  farther  south 
than  Butaiha,  so  that  one  might  set  out  from  the  place  where  it  occurred  to 
cross  to  Bethsaida,  and  then  by  a  departure  from  the  intended  course  come 
to  Gennesaret.  But  the  several  accounts  can  with  difficulty  be  harmonized 
except  by  supposing  that  besides  Bethsaida  Julias  on  the  northeast  shore  there 
was  a  Bethsaida  on  the  western  shore  of  the  sea  also,  and  even  Mark 
alone  is  most  naturally  so  understood.  This  view  of  two  Bethsaidas  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  John  12:21  speaks  distinctly  of  Bethsaida  of 
Galilee,  while  Bethsaida  Julias  is  shown  to  have  been  outside  of  Galilee,  not 
only  by  its  lying  east  of  the  Jordan,  but  more  decisively  by  Josephus'  descrip- 
tion of  it  as  in  Philip's  territory.  Precisely  where  this  western  Bethsaida 
was  cannot  be  determined  more  definitely  than  that  it  was  probably  near 
Capernaum  and  in  or  near  the  Gennesaret  tract. 

Robinson,  ^/^.  ^«.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  405,  406,  413;  MacGregor,  i?«?3  Roy  on  the 
Jordan,  chap.  21 ;  Ewing  in  Hastings,  Diet.  Bib.;  Henderson,  Palestine,  pp.  156  f., 
hold  to  two  Bethsaidas.      Tho.mson,  Land  and  Book,  Central  Palestine,  pp.  392  f.. 
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422  f.;  G.  A.  Smith,  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  p.  458,  and  in  Encycl. 
Bib.,  and  others  reject  this  theory,  admitting  only  Bethsaida  Julias. 

^170.  Notes  on  §67,  Mark  6:47-56. — Vs.  48,  "about  the  fourth 
watch  of  the  night":  between  3  and  6  a.  m.,  the  night  being  divided 
into  four  watches  of  about  three  hours  each.  This  is  the  Roman  method 
of  reckoning ;  the  Jews  made  but  three  watches.  "And  he  would  have 
passed  by  them":  literally,  he  wished  to;  he  intended  to  do  so  if  they 
did  not  call  to  him.  Vs.  52,  "for  they  understood  not  concerning  the 
loaves"  :  a  comment  of  the  evangelist,  meaning  that  the  evidence  of 
his  power  which  he  had  given  in  feeding  the  multitude  should  have 
prepared  them  not  to  be  surprised  at  this  power  over  nature.  "But 
their  heart  was  hardened":  their  spiritual  insight  dulled.  The  word 
"heart"  in  Scripture  often  denotes  the  mind,  especially  as  concerned 
with  spiritual  truth.     See  Mark  2:8;  3:5. 

Vs.  53,  "  Gennesaret" :  a  tract  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  from  Magdala  on  the  south  to  et  Tabghah  on  the  north,  and  extend- 
ing backward  to  the  irregular  line  of  the  hills  that  bound  it  on  the  west.  It 
is  clear  that  whether  they  started  for  the  northern  or  the  western  shore  they 
reached  at  any  rate  the  latter. 

Matthew  (14  :  24-36)  adds  to  Mark's  narrative  the  incident  of  Peter's 
attempt  to  walk  upon  the  water,  and  the  confession  of  those  who  were 
in  the  boat,  "Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  God." 

John  (6  :  16-21)  speaks  of  Capernaum  as  their  destination,  mentions, 
as  the  distance  which  they  had  rowed  when  they  saw  Jesus,  twenty-five 
or  thirty  stadia,  a  little  more  or  less  than  three  miles,  the  stadium  being 
about  one-ninth  of  a  mile.  Vs.  21,  "they  were  willing  therefore  to 
receive  him  into  the  boat,"  probably  means  that  their  previous  reluc- 
tance was  overcome,  and  is  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  they 
did  actually  receive  him. 

^171.  Notes  on  §  68,  John  6  :  22-71. — Vs.  22-24,  "On  the  morrow," 
etc.:  This  somewhat  complicated  sentence  may  be  paraphrased  thus: 
The  next  day  after  the  feeding  of  the  multitude,  the  people,  return- 
ing to  the  place  where  Jesus  had  fed  them,  were  surprised  not  to 
find  him  there,  for  they  had  seen  his  disciples  go  away  without  him 
in  the  only  boat  that  was  then  on  that  side  of  the  sea.  So  they  got 
into  the  boats  which  meantime  had  come  across  from  Tiberias,  and 
returned  to  Capernaum  seeking  Jesus.  Vs.  25,  "when  camest  thou 
hither  ? " :  they  wish  him  to  explain  his  mysterious  disappearance. 
Vs.  26,  "  Ye  seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw  signs  ":  a  most  severe  rebuke ; 
Jesus  was  never  pleased  to  be  followed  merely  because  of  his  signs  {cf. 
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John  2  :  23-25);  but  he  tells  these  people  that  their  motive  was  lower 
still  :  they  wholly  failed  to  see  the  true  significance  of  the  sign,  and 
followed  him  simply  to  be  fed.  Vs.  27,  "  Work  not  for  the  meat  (food) 
that  perishes":  Taking  as  his  starting-point  their  desire  for  mere 
food,  Jesus  tries  to  lead  them  to  a  higher  ambition.  Recall  his  similar 
conduct  in  the  case  of  the  woman  of  Samaria.  "  For  him  the  Father, 
even  God,  hath  sealed":  authenticated  as  his  representative  to  give 

men  eternal  life.     Vs.  30,  "  What  then  doest  thou  for  a  sign 

Our  fathers  ate  the  manna":  by  these  words  the  multitude  show  clearly 
what  kind  of  a  sign  they  want;  they  wish  to  be  fed  daily  as  Moses  fed 
the  people  in  the  wilderness.  Vs.  32,  "It  was  not  Moses"  :  the  bread 
that  Moses  gave  was  not  the  real  bread  out  of  heaven ;  it  was  only  a 
symbol  and  suggestion;  Jesus  himself  is  the  real  bread  from  heaven. 
Vs.  35,  "I  am  the  bread  of  life,"  etc.:  cf.  John  4: 14;  14:6.  Vss.  36, 
37,  "But  I  said  unto  you,"  etc.:  though  they  reject  him,  others  whom 
God  has  given  him  will  accept  him,  and  if  they  reject  him  it  is  because 
they  are  not  really  the  children  of  God. 

Vss.  41-51.  The  Jews,  laying  hold  of  the  expression  "  came  down 
out  of  heaven,"  object  to  this  because  they  know  his  father  and  mother. 
Jesus  answers  that  the  trouble  with  them  is  that  they  are  not  of  those 
who  are  taught  of  God,  and  reiterates  his  statement  that  he,  and  not 
the  manna  that  Moses  gave,  is  the  bread  of  life  that  gives  eternal  life 
to  those  that  eat  it.  He  puts  this  thought  very  forcibly  and,  to  his 
hearers,  even  offensively :  "The  bread  which  I  will  give  is  my  flesh, 
for  the  life  of  the  world." 

Vss.  52—59.  The  Jews  now  lay  hold  of  this  expression,  "eat  of 
this  bread;  ....  the  bread  ....  is  my  flesh,"  and  ask:  "How  can 
this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  ? "  Jesus  answers  by  insisting  in 
repeated  phrase  that  just  this  they  must  do  if  they  would  have  eternal 
life :  they  must  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood.  No  food  such  as 
the  fathers  ate  in  the  wilderness  can  give  eternal  life. 

Vs.  60,  "many  therefore  of  his  disciples  ":  not  the  Twelve,  who  are 
distinguished  from  the  disciples  in  vs.  66,  but  the  larger  circle  of  his 
followers  and  adherents.  "When  they  heard  this":  the  reference  is 
probably  not  to  this  occasion  (the  evangelist  seems  to  end  the  dis- 
course in  the  synagogue  vith  vs.  58),  but  as  the  report  of  these  words 
went  abroad.  Vs.  62,  "  What  then,"  etc. :  Suppose  I  disappear  from 
sight  altogether,  will  it  not  then  be  evident  that  I  am  not  speaking  of 
a  literal  eating  of  flesh?  Vs.  63,  "it  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth": 
this  is  Jesus'  own  interpretation  of  his  language  concerning  eating  his 
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flesh  and  drinking  his  blood  ;  he  has  been  speaking,  not  of  any  physi- 
cal process,  but  of  a  spiritual  appropriation  of  himself  which  takes  place 
through  following  the  teaching  which  he  utters.  He  who  studies  his 
words  earnestly  and  faithfully,  so  that  they  become  the  ruling  force  of 
his  life,  eats  the  flesh  and  drinks  the  blood  of  Jesus ;  for  the  teaching 
•of  Jesus  is  the  expression  of  the  character  of  Jesus.  To  conform  to  it 
is,  therefore,  to  make  one's  own  character  like  that  of  Jesus.  So  he 
explains  also  the  figure  of  the  vine  and  the  branches  (John  15  :  7ff.). 

Vs.  66,  "many  of  his  disciples":  see  vs.  60.  Vs.  68,  "  Simon  Peter 
answered  him,  'Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of 
eternal  life'":  a  question  and  an  assertion  of  which  the  centuries  have 
•only  served  to  show  the  truth.  Never  was  it  more  clear  than  it  is 
today  that  the  words  of  Jesus  are  the  words  of  eternal  life,  and  that 
there  is  no  one  to  whom,  turning  from  him,  we  can  go  for  guidance 
and  salvation.  Vs.  69,  "and  we  have  believed  and  know  that  thou  art 
the  Holy  One  of  God":  a  confession  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus 
which  must  be  the  same  as  that  recorded  in  Mark  8  :  29  ;  Matt.  16:16; 
Luke  9  :  20.  The  time  is  in  general  the  same,  following  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand,  none  of  the  events  which  the  synoptists  record 
between  this  latter  event  and  the  confession  of  Peter  being  found  in 
John.  John  himself  intimates  by  vs.  59  that  they  belong  at  a  later  time 
than  the  discourse  in  the  synagogue.  And  the  importance  which  the 
synoptists  attach  to  the  confession  at  Csesarea  Philippi  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  it  had  been  shortly  preceded  by  this  confession  of 
so  nearly  the  same  import. 

^172.  Notes  on  §  69,  Mark  7  : 1-23. — Vs.  i,  "  the  Pharisees  and  cer- 
tain of  the  scribes  which  had  come  down  from  Jerusalem  ":  either  Gali- 
lean scribes  and  Pharisees  who  had  recently  been  to  Jerusalem,  or  a 
delegation  from  Jerusalem  ;  probably  the  latter.  Cf.  3  :  22.  The  lead- 
ers at  the  capital  follow  him  up  even  into  Galilee.  Vs.  3,  "holding 
the  tradition  of  the  elders":  a  phrase  which  shows  that  all  these  regu- 
lations were  religious,  not  sanitary  or  matters  of  social  propriety.  The 
tradition  of  the  elders  is  that  body  of  teachings  and  usages  which  had 
gradually  grown  up  among  the  Pharisees.  Cf.  Gal.  1:14.  The  elders 
are  the  teachers  of  preceding  generations.  Vs.  4,  "except  they  wash 
themselves":  bathe  themselves  ;  the  law  required  this  for  many  kinds 
-of  defilement  (see  Lev.,  chaps.  14,  15,  16),  and  the  Pharisees  had  appar- 
ently extended  it  to  include  the  case  of  such  defilement  as  one  would 
probably,  even  without  knowing  it,  contract  in  the  marketplace.  Vs. 
5,  "Why  walk  not   thy    disciples    according   to  the  tradition  of  the 
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elders?":  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  traditions  had  for  the 
Pharisees  all  the  force  and  sacredness  of  law;  even  as  in  modern  times 
many  Christians  are  apt  to  be  more  tenacious  of  the  usages  and  tradi- 
tions of  their  sect  than  studious  of  the  Scriptures  or  eager  to  find  out 
the  real  truth.  Vs.  6,  "Well  did  Isaiah  prophesy  of  you  hypocrites": 
appropriately  did  he  describe  a  national  characteristic,  common  to  your 
ancestors  and  to  you.  The  quotation  is  from  Isa.  29  :  13,  though  not 
literally  exact.  Vs.  10,  "for  Moses  said,"  etc.:  an  illustration  of  the 
statement  of  vss.  8,  9.  The  commandment  to  honor  one's  parents  is  a 
command  of  God,  Cf.  Matt.  15  : 4.  Vs.  11,  "but  ye  say,"  etc.:  this 
extraordinary  practice  defended  by  the  Pharisees,  by  which  a  man 
might,  by  applying  to  his  property  the  term  "Corban,"  properly  signi- 
fying that  it  was  devoted  to  God,  in  reality  simply  exclude  it  from  the 
use  of  a  particular  person,  is  well  authenticated  in  Jewish  writings  (see 
Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus,  I,  19  ff.).  Vs.  12,  "ye  no  longer 
suffer  him  to  do  aught":  not  only  did  not  require  him,  but  forbade 
him  to  do  anything  for  his  parents  (see  Edersheim,  p.  21,  footnote). 
Vs.  13, "the  word  of  God",  viz. :  the  command  to  honor  one's  parents. 

Vs.  14,  "hear  me,  all  of  you":  the  question  of  defilement  had 
given  rise  to  the  broader  one  of  human  tradition  and  divine  authority. 
Jesus  calls  them  back  now  to  the  particular  question  of  defilement. 
Vs.  15,  "there  is  nothing  from  without  the  man,"  etc. :  This  is  one 
of  the  most  notable  of  those  brief,  profound  sayings  of  Jesus  in  which 
he  sets  forth  fundamental  moral  principles.  The  contrast,  of  course, 
as  the  context  shows,  is  between  physical  food  that  goes  into  the  man, 
and  moral  action  which  proceeds  from  him. 

Vs.  18,  "perceive  ye  not":  Jesus  appeals  to  the  moral  percep- 
tions, the  common-sense,  of  his  disciples,  and  that  as  against,  not  only 
the  traditions  of  the  elders,  but  the  statutes  of  the  Old  Testament  law. 
(See  below,  on  vs.  19.)  The  fact  is  one  of  the  greatest  significance. 
It  shows,  not  only  that  Jesus  had  within  himself  a  standard  of  authority 
in  morals  higher  than  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  which  this 
latter  was  to  be  tested,  but  that  this  standard  was  shared,  though  with 
far  less  clearness  of  perception,  by  other  men.  He  finds  fault  with 
them  for  not  perceiving  this  great  principle  which  he  announces.  It 
shows,  too,  that  when  he  calls  the  fifth  commandment  the  word  of  God 
(vs.  13)  he  does  so,  not  solely  because  it  is  in  the  Old  Testament,  but 
because  he  perceives  in  it  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God.  Compare 
with  this  his  teaching  concerning  fasting  and  divorce.  Vs.  19, 
"making  all  meats  clean" :  a  comment  of  the  evangelist  (or  of  Peter), 
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who  perceived  that  the  principle  which  Jesus  laid  down,  self-evident 
when  once  stated,  swept  away  the  whole  system  of  clean  and  unclean 
foods.  (C/".  Acts  10:9-16;  I  Tim.  4:3.)  Vs.  23,  "all  these  evil 
things  proceed  from  within,  and  defile  the  man  "  :  notice  the  last 
clause  :  the  evil  that  men  do,  their  evil  thoughts  and  deeds,  do  not 
simply  show  their  wickedness,  but  defile  them,  make  them  wicked. 
We  are  the  creators  of  our  own  evil  character. 

^173.  The  Characteristics  and  Results  of  the  Second  Period  of  the  Galilean 
Ministry. — With  the  sections  included  in  chap,  xvi  we  reach  the  close  of 
the  second  period  of  the  Galilean  ministry,  a  period  central  chronologically 
and  of  exceptional  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  aggressive  evangel- 
istic work.  The  period  opens  with  the  selection  of  the  twelve  apostles  and 
the  organization  of  them  into  a  fraternity  of  pupils  of  Jesus  and  fellow- 
workers  with  him.  The  instruction  and  training  of  these  disciples  occupies  a 
large  place  throughout  the  period.  Definite  instruction  is  given  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  the  parables  by  the  sea,  and  in  the  injunctions 
given  on  sending  them  out  two  by  two.  They  receive  practical  training, 
first  by  accompanying  Jesus  in  his  work,  and  then  by  going  out  two  by  two  to 
do  such  work  themselves.  Active  evangelization,  accompanied  by  the  heal- 
ing of  the  sick  and  the  demoniacs,  is  continued  as  in  the  previous  period,  and 
even  more  extensively,  since  the  disciples  are  now  also  employed  in  the 
work. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  was  in  the  beginning  favorable  —  this  has 
sometimes  been  called,  though  not  quite  accurately,  the  year  of  popular 
favor.  Even  the  opposition  of  the  Pharisees  is  apparently  dormant  for  a 
time.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  period  a  marked  change  takes  place  in  the 
attitude  of  the  people.  Just  when  the  popular  favor  is  brought  to  its  height 
by  Jesus'  feeding  of  the  multitude  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  he 
himself  pricks  the  bubble  by  resolutely  refusing  to  be  such  a  prophet  and 
Messiah  as  they  desire,  and  presenting  in  its  barest  and  to  the  people  most 
unattractive  form  the  exclusively  spiritual  character  of  his  mission.  Not  bread 
such  as  Moses  gave,  but  his  own  spirit  and  teaching  —  this  is  what  he  has  to 
give  to  those  who  will  follow  him.  Many  of  his  disciples  go  back,  and  walk 
no  more  with  him,  but  the  Twelve  remain  true.  At  about  this  same  time 
Jesus  has  a  controversy  with  Pharisees  and  scribes  who  had  come  from 
Jerusalem,  and  with  unsparing  plainness  denounces  them  as  hypocrites  who 
were  making  void  the  word  of  God  by  the  traditions  of  men.  Thus  the 
period  which  opened  with  multitudes  following  him  in  all  parts  of  Syria 
(§  47)  ends  with  disappointment  on  the  part  of  the  multitude,  abandonment  of 
him  by  many  of  his  followers,  and  intensified  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Pharisees.  It  need  not  surprise  us  to  find  the  next  period  opening  with  the 
withdrawal  of  Jesus  into  temporary  retirement.  The  conditions  in  Galilee 
were  no  longer  favorable  for  further  evangelistic  work. 
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The  salient  features  of  the  period  are,  therefore,  organization,  instruction 
of  the  Twelve,  evangelization ;  popularity  at  the  beginning  but  waning  at 
the  end,  opposition  increasing.  Despite  the  reception  of  Jesus  with  which 
his  work  in  Galilee  opened,  it  is  now  certain  that  not  even  here  can  he 
peaceably  develop  his  kingdom,  and  that  the  path  to  ultimate  success  is  by 
the  way  of  rejection  and  death.  The  most  definite  positive  result  of  these 
months  of  work  is  the  little  band  of  Twelve  who,  however  imperfect  their  ideas 
of  Jesus'  kingdom  and  person,  are  yet  living  with  him,  faithful  to  him,  and 
willing  to  be  led  and  taught  by  him. 


\  174.  Questions  and  Suggestions  for  Study. — (i)  What  sug- 
gestion did  Jesus  make  to  the  apostles  on  their  return  from  their 
preaching  tour?  (2)*  How  was  Jesus'  plan  for  a  period  of  rest 
broken  into?  (3)*  What  two  principles  respecting  a  vacation 
for  rest  does  Jesus'  conduct  suggest?  (4)  Tell  the  story  of 
the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  (5)  Is  it  legitimate  to  inter- 
pret this  event  as  at  the  same  time  a  parable  of  the  way  in  which 
Jesus  expects  his  disciples  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  world  ? 
(6)  Does  it  apply  to  both  material  and  spiritual  needs  ?  (7)  Is 
there  any  difference  in  the  principles  that  apply  to  the  two  classes 
of  needs  ?  Is  what  we  possess,  whether  of  material  or  spiritual 
good,  a  trust  to  be  used  for  the  common  good  ?  (8)*  Treated 
as  a  parable,  what  does  this  event  teach  us  concerning  work  for 
the  needy  ? 

(9)  On  the  theory  that  there  were  two  Bethsaidas,  describe 
the  journeys  to  and  fro  described  in  §§66,  67,  68.  On  the 
theory  that  there  was  but  one  Bethsaida,  do  the  same.  (10) 
Tell  the  story  of  Jesus'  walking  on  the  water,  including  Peter's 
attempt  to  go  to  him.      (n)   What  and  where  is  Gennesaret  ? 

(12)  Paraphrase  John  6  :  22-24.  (^S)*  With  what  motives 
did  these  people  seek  Jesus  ?  (14)  Do  men  ever  profess  to  be 
disciples  of  Jesus  from  similar  motives  today  ?  Give  illustra- 
tions. (15)*  What  kind  of  a  prophet  did  the  people  think  they 
had  found  in  Jesus  ?  (16)  What  led  them  to  form  this  notion? 
(17)*  What  is  the  one  idea  that  Jesus  is  reiterating  in  vss. 
34-40  ? 

(18)*  What  prejudice  does  Jesus  combat  in  vss.  43-51,  and 
also  what  is  the  thought  with  which  he  constantly  opposes  it  ? 
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(19)*  What  misunderstanding  of  Jesus'  thought  do  the  Jews 
express  in  vs.  52,  and  how  does  Jesus  answer  them  ?  (20)  How 
were  many  of  Jesus'  disciples  affected  by  this  strange  teaching  (vs. 
60)?  (21)*  What  is  Jesus'  own  interpretation  of  his  language 
concerning  eating  his  flesh  ?  (22)  How  were  some  of  the  dis 
ciples  affected  by  the  teaching  even  as  thus  explained  (vs.  66)? 
(23)  What  was  the  effect  upon  the  Twelve  ?  (24)*  What  is 
the  one  great  teaching  that  you  gain  from  this  discourse? 

(25)  What  custom  of  the  Pharisees  did  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
violate  (Mark  7:2)?  (26)  What  other  similar  customs  did  the 
Pharisees  observe  ?  (27)  What  was  the  general  name  for  all 
these  usages  ?  (28)  Did  they  regard  these  as  social  usages 
merely,  or  did  they  attach  religious  value  to  them  ?  (29)*  What 
was  Jesus'  answer  to  the  Pharisees  who  asked  him  why  his  disci- 
ples disregarded  their  traditions  ?  Explain  vss.  6-9.  (30)  What 
illustration  did  Jesus  %vjq  of  his  general  statement  ?  (31)*  What 
does  "Corban"  mean  and  what  was  the  Corban  usage?  (32)* 
What  does  the  phrase  "the  word  of  God"  mean  and  refer  to? 
(33)*  State  and  explain  the  great  principle  concerning  defile- 
ment which  Jesus  announced  to  the  multitude.  (34)  What 
kind  of  defilement  is  Jesus  speaking  of  ?  Does  he  recognize  any 
such  thing  as  ceremonial  defilement?  (35)*  To  what  does 
Jesus  appeal  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  statement  (vss.  18, 
19)?  (36)*  How  does  his  principle  affect  the  law  of  clean  and 
unclean  meats?  (37)*  Upon  whom  does  it  put  the  responsi- 
bility for  each  man's  sin  ?  (38)  What  solemn  warning  applicable 
to  us  does  it  convey  ?  (39)  What  are  the  salient  features  of 
this  second  period  of  the  Galilean  ministry?  (40)  Mention 
events  illustrating  each  of  these  features. 

*|[  175.  Constructive  Work. — Write  chap,  xvi  of  your  "Life  of 
Christ,"  following  the  outline  indicated  by  the  section  titles.  Make  a 
diligent  effort  to  realize  distinctly  the  situation  as  it  is  shown  in  these 
sections,  and  to  express  it  in  your  interpretation  of  them.  What  con- 
stitutes this  a  crisis  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  ? 

^176.  Supplementary  Topics  for  Study. 

I.  Bethsaida  Julias  and  Bethsaida  of  Galilee.    See  references  under 

1 169. 
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2.  The  temptations  (if  Jesus  in  the  course  of  his  ministry. 

3.  The  nature  of  Christian  experience  as  set  forth  in  John  6  :  22-71. 

4.  The  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  the  nature  and  cause  of  sin  in 
Mark  7  : 1-23. 

^  177.  Review  Questions. — (i)*  Name  the  periods  of  the  life 
of  Christ  thus  far  studied.  (2)*  Name  the  chapters,  or  the  sec- 
tions, or  the  chapters  and  the  sections,  of  Part  I  ;  (3)*  of  Part 
II  ;  (4)*  of  Part  III ;  (5)*  of  Part  IV  ;  (6)*  of  Part  V.  (7)* 
Characterize  in  a  general  way  the  period  of  Jesus'  life  covered 
by  Part  I.  (8)*  Give  the  substance  of  John  the  Baptist's  early 
message.  (9)  *  What  was  his  conception  of  the  Messiah  ?  ( 10)  * 
State  briefly  the  significance  to  Jesus  of  his  baptism,  and  of  his 
temptations  in  the  wilderness.  ( 1 1  )*  Who  were  the  first  disciples 
to  follow  Jesus?  By  what  were  they  drawn  to  him?  (12) 
Tell  briefly  the  story  of  Nicodemus.  Of  what  class  was  he  the 
representative?  (13)*  Characterize  the  early  Judean  ministry. 
(14)  Tell  briefly  the  story  of  Jesus' work  in  Samaria.  (15)* 
What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  first  period  of  Jesus'  minis- 
try in  Galilee  ?  (16)*  What  were  the  most  notable  events  of  the 
second  period?  (17)*  Describe  the  situation  at  the  end  of  the 
period. 

Remark  :  These  review  questions  should  not  be  passed  over.  A  lesson 
may  well  be  given  to  them  and  to  others  which  the  teacher  may  dictate. 
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BIBLE    INSTRUCTION    IN    SUMMER    SCHOOLS. 

The  Summer  Schools  of  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred 
Literature  are  this  year  more  numerous  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Including  those  schools  which  are  not  directly  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Institute,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  list  given  below  that  members  of  the 
Council  will  give  instruction  in  not  less  than  fifteen  different  localities. 

Bay  View,  Mich.  (July  i8  to  August  15). — Professor  F.  K. 
Sanders,  of  Yale,  will  give  two  courses  of  daily  lectures  on  "The 
Prophets  of  Israel  :  their  Times,  their  Messages,  their  Achievements," 
and  on  "The  Records  of  the  Life  of  Jesus."  Professor  Sanders  con- 
ducted the  work  at  Bay  View  for  a  number  of  years,  and  returns  after 
one  year's  absence.  Courses  of  instruction  will  also  be  given  at  this 
assembly  by  Rev.  Clarence  E.  Allen,  of  Detroit. 

Chautauqua,  N.  V. — In  connection  with  the  School  of  Religious 
Pedagogy  the  following  courses  will  be  given  :  "  The  Four  Gospels  : 
their  Origin,  Authorship,  Character,  Literary  History,  etc.,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Gross  Alexander,  of  Vanderbilt  University  (July  7-27).  During 
the  same  period  Professor  George  C.  Workman,  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  will 
give  a  course  upon  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  "  The  Servant  of 
Jehovah."  He  will  also  conduct  a  critical  study  (from  the  Hebrew)  of 
the  same  portion  of  the  book.  This  course  is  designed  for  students 
who  can  read  Hebrew  with  some  degree  of  facility.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  season  (July  30  to  August  17)  Professor  Lincoln  Hulley, 
of  Bucknell  University,  will  give  daily  lectures  upon  "  The  Psalter," 
discussing  the  historical  development  of  psalmody,  the  religious  con- 
tents of  the  Psalter,  its  divisions,  authors,  superscriptions,  versions,  and 
order  of  contents,  its  literary  form  and  structure,  its  editorial,  musical, 
liturgical,  and  historical  elements,  and  its  value  to  the  church.  Special 
pedagogical  work  in  biblical  study,  although  not  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Institute,  is  offered  by  Professors  J.  R.  Street  and  George  W.  Pease, 
of  the  Bible  Normal  College,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  by  Dr.  Jesse 
L.  Hurlbut,  of  New  York  city.  The  primary  work  is  under  the  care  of 
Miss  Lucy  G.  Stock  and  Professor  Pease. 
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Clarinda,  la.,  Chautauqua  Assembly  (August  7-22). — Professor 
George  S.  Burroughs,  of  Oberlin  College,  will  conduct  Bible  classes 
and  conferences  in  the  morning,  and  will  give  popular  lectures  in  the 
afternoon.  The  morning  classes  and  conferences  will  be  "  Inductive 
Studies  in  Old  Testament  Prophecy  and  Poetry"  and  in  the  "Gospels 
and  Epistles."  The  afternoon  lectures  will  be  upon  "The  Religion  of 
the  Old  Testament,"  treating  of  its  progressive  character,  its  essential 
features,  its  relation  to  the  religions  of  surrounding  peoples,  its  rela- 
tion to  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament.  Also  a  series  of  lectures 
upon  the  "  Essential  Teachings  of  Jesus,  of  Paul,  and  of  John."  He 
will  give  a  Sunday  address  on  the  "  Message  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
our  Present  Civilization." 

Beatrice,  Neb.,  Chautauqua  Assembly  (June  22  to  July  4). — Pro- 
fessor Lincoln  Hulley  will  give  two  courses  of  lectures  as  follows  : 
(i)  "The  Bible  a  Library  of  Classics,"  "The  Bible  a  Literature  of 
Power,"  "  False  Interpretation  and  Exegesis,"  "  Methods  of  Bible 
Study,"  "A  Book  Study,  as  an  Example,"  "  The  Historiography  of 
the  Bible,"  "  The  Mission  of  Prophecy,"  "  The  Proverbs  of  Israel," 
"The  Book  of  Psalms."  (2)  "Paul's  First  Missionary  Journey,"  "The 
Council  at  Jerusalem,"  "Paul's  Second  Journey,"  "The  First  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians,"  "Paul's  Work  at  Corinth,"  "The  Letter  to  the 
Galatians,"  "  The  Development  of  the  Church,"  "  The  Third  Jour- 
ney," "  Paul's  Imprisonment,"  "  The  Prison  Epistles,"  "  How  Acts 
was  Written." 

Danville,  III.,  Assembly  (August  3-16). — Professor  D.  A.  McClena- 
han,  of  the  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary,  will  conduct  the  Sunday- 
school  normal  work,  and  will  lecture  upon  biblical  topics  not  yet 
selected. 

Chautauqua  Assembly  at  Framingham,  Mass.  (July  18-28). — Pro- 
fessor McClenahan  will  also  have  charge  of  the  biblical  work,  giving 
daily  lectures  in  topics  connected  with  the  International  Sunday-school 
lessons. 

Lake  Madison,  South  Dakota  (June  27  to  July  5). — The  work  will 
consist  of  (i)  daily  class  study  of  the  "  Life  and  Teachings  of  Christ 
in  their  Relation  to  Each  Other,  and  in  the  Natural  Periods  ;"  (2) 
special  lectures  on  "  The  Bible  the  World's  Greatest  Educational 
Agency"  (the  importance  of  Bible  study);  "Systematic  Bible  Study 
and  its  Results"  (methods  of  Bible  study);  (3)  conferences  on  Bible 
study  and  teaching.  Professor  E.  L.  Parks,  D.D.,  of  Gammon  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  have  charge  of  this  school. 
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Mt.  Vernon,  0.  (July  1 8-2  7). — Professor  Hulley  will  give  eight  lectures 
on  "The  Divine  Library,"  "The  Bible  a  Literature  of  Power,"  "  False 
Interpretation  and  Exegesis,"  "  Method  of  Bible  Study,"  "  A  Book  Study 
as  an  Illustration,"  "The  Proverbs  of  Israel,"  "The  Psalms  of  Israel," 

Northfield,  Mass. — At  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  encampment  (not  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature)  Professor  E.  I.  Bosworth, 
of  Oberlin  College,  will  give  instruction. 

Perth  Springs,  III.  (Aug  13-23). — Professor  Sylvester  Burnham,  of 
Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  will  give  daily  lectures  upon  "  The 
Times,  the  Origin,  and  the  Contents  of  the  Old  Testament  Apocry- 
pha." He  will  also  conduct  special  conferences  with  the  ministers  in 
attendance. 

Winfield,  Kan.,  Chautauqua  Assembly. — Professor  H.  L.  Willett, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  will  give  eight  lectures  :  "  The  Charac- 
teristics of  Prophetic  Activity  and  Literature,"  "  The  Earlier  Periods 
of  Prophecy,"  "  The  Preparation  of  the  World  for  Christianity," 
"Judaism  and  Christianity,"  "Peter  and  Jewish  Christianity,"  "Paul 
and  Gentile  Christianity,"  "John  and  Universal  Christianity,"  "The 
First   Century  of  Christian  History." 

Winona,  Ind.  (in  July). — Professor  George  S.  Burroughs  will  conduct 
the  work  of  the  Bible  school.     Subjects  will  be  announced  later. 

Midland  Chautauqua  Assembly,  Des  Moines,  la. — Work  is  con- 
templated, but  not  yet  definitely  arranged. 

Maine  Ministers'  Meeting  (in  September). — Courses  will  be  offered 
under  the  direction  of  the  Institute,  but  the  speakers  and  topics  for 
these  are  not  yet  selected. 

Harvard  Summer  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (July  5-21). — Professor 
Ernest  D.  Burton,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  will  give  four  lectures 
upon  "The  Theology  of  Paul":  "Literary  Sources  for  the  Life  of 
Paul;  the  Antecedents  of  His  Theology,"  "Righteousness,  Law,  and 
the  Death  of  Christ,"  "  Faith  and  the  New  Life  in  Christ,"  "  Love  and 
the  New  Ethics."  Professor  J.  H.  Ropes,  of  Harvard  University,  will 
give  three  lectures  on  "Ancient  and  Modern  Presentations  of  the 
Apostolic  Age"  :  "The  Early  Tradition  :  Luke  and  Eusebius,"  "The 
Reconstruction  by  Baur  and  the  Tubingen  School,"  "Ritschl  and 
Later  Historians."  Professor  F.  C.  Porter,  of  Yale  University,  will 
give  four  lectures  upon  "Jewish  Religious  Thought  in  the  Time  of 
Christ":  "Tendencies  and  Problems  in  Life  and  Thought,"  "Specu- 
lations about  the  World  and  the  Future,"  "Religion  —  Ideals  of  God 
and  Man's  Relation  to  Him,"  "Ethics  —  Ideals  of  Life  and  the  Rela- 
tion of  Man  to  Man." 
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The  Macmillan  Co.  announces  that  the  second  volume  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Biblica,  containing  the  material  under  the  letters  E  to  K, 
will  soon  be  published. 

Messrs.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  will  soon  publish  an  Outline 
of  New  Testament  Theology,  by  David  F.  Estes,  professor  of  New 
Testament  interpretation  in  Colgate  University. 

The  second  course  of  Jowett  Lectures  will  shortly  be  delivered  in 
London  by  Professor  George  Adam  Smith,  of  Glasgow.  The  subject 
will  be  "The  Religion  of  Israel  in  the  Eighth  and  Seventh  Centuries 
B.  C." 

Professor  James  Orr,  of  the  chair  of  church  history  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  College,  Edinburgh,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
chair  left  vacant  by  Professor  A.  B.  Bruce  in  the  Free  Church  College, 
Glasgow. 

Plans  are  nearing  completion  for  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  theologi- 
cal seminary  in  New  York  city.  The  president  of  the  faculty  will  be 
Professor  S.  Schechter,  who  has  been  for  some  time  connected  with 
Cambridge  University,  England. 

Professor  Eduard  Konig,  of  the  University  of  Breslau,  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Professor  Kamphausen  in  the  Old  Testament 
chair  at  the  University  of  Bonn.  The  faculty  at  Bonn  unanimously 
recommended  the  appointment  of  their  Professor  Meinhold  for  this 
position,  but  the  government  at  Berlin  gave  it  to  Professor  Konig, 
because  —  it  is  reported — of  his  conservatism. 

The  statement  is  made  by  the  New  York  Evangelist  that  Professor 
R.  D.  Wilson,  who  occupies  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  has  been  offered  the 
chair  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  literature  at  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  It  is  understood  that  he  will  accept  the  position 
and  begin  his  work  at  Princeton  in  the  coming  autumn. 

We  note  with  interest  the  appointment  of  Professor  Charles  C. 
Torrey,  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  to  the  chair  of  Semitic 
languages  at  Yale  University.     Professor  Torrey  received  his  academic 
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training  at  Bowdoin,  took  his  theological  degree  from  Andover  in 
1889,  and  his  doctor's  degree  from  Strassburg  in  1892.  He  has 
already  distinguished  himself  by  much  valuable  work  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment field,  and  his  addition  to  the  Yale  faculty  strengthens  the  biblical 
instruction  in  that  institution. 

The  death  of  Principal  T.  C.  Edwards  took  place  upon  March 
22  at  Bala,  Wales.  Dr.  Edwards  is  well  known  among  all  English- 
speaking  peoples  by  his  valuable  work  upon  the  New  Testament.  His 
contributions  to  the  Expositor'' s  Bible  series  and  his  Commentary  upon 
First  Corinthians  are  the  best-known  of  his  books.  For  nineteen  years 
he  was  principal  of  Aberystwyth  College,  and  with  this  institution  the 
best  part  of  his  life  was  spent.  In  1891  he  resigned  this  office  in 
order  to  accept  the  principalship  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  College 
at  Bala,  which  had  been  founded  by  his  father.  He  hoped  to  make 
the  institution  an  undenominational  theological  college,  a  hope  which 
has  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  The  earnest  work  of  a  long  and  useful  life 
has  left  its  deep  impress  upon  all  with  whom  Dr.  Edwards  became 
connected,  and  his  loss  to  Welsh  Methodism  is  one  which  will  be  felt 
for  many  years. 

The  Magmillan  Co.  will  soon  publish  a  work  by  Rev.  Henry 
Hayman,  D.D.,  of  Aldingham,  England,  entitled  The  Epistles  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Current  and  Popular  English.  The  author- 
ized English  version  will  be  printed  upon  the  left-hand  page  at  each 
opening,  and  the  modern  English  version  upon  the  right.  The  many 
efforts  being  made  in  the  direction  of  a  colloquial,  present-day  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  while  a  little  confusing  to  the  ordinary 
person,  yet  have  much  promise  and  value  in  them.  There-  can  be  no 
question  that  the  demand  is  large  and  growing  for  a  Bible  in  the 
language  with  which  the  people  are  today  familiar.  The  Bible  was 
originally  in  the  language  of  the  common  people  of  its  own  time,  and 
it  ought  certainly  to  be  restored  to  the  same  condition  and  standing 
for  each  successive  period.  Only  so  can  it  exercise  the  full  influence 
to  which  it  is  entitled. 

We  note  with  interest  the  organization  of  a  society  in  England 
for  instruction  by  correspondence  in  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  subjects. 
It  is  named  "The  Central  Society  of  Sacred  Study  for  Clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  and  the  warden  of  the  society  is  Dr.  H.  B.  Swete, 
professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  University.  Representatives  of  the 
society  have  been  appointed  in  the  various  dioceses,  and  the  assistance 
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of  a  number  of  distinguished  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  scholars  has 
been  obtained  for  the  instruction.  It  appears  that  the  society  will 
attempt  to  do  somewhat  the  same  work  as  our  American  Institute 
OF  Sacred  Literature,  though  by  its  title  and  description  its  work 
seems  to  be  designed  only  for  the  clergy.  It  certainly  ought  to  be 
possible  for  laymen  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  outside  of  it,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  this  society  will  afford  for 
scholarly  study  of  the  Bible  by  correspondence. 

The  second  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Theology  at  Harvard 
University  will  be  held  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  from  July  5  to  21  next. 
Courses  of  study  will  be  offered  in  three  departments  of  theology:  the 
New  Testament,  homiletics,  and  the  history  of  religions.  The 
following  instructors  from  Harvard  University  will  give  courses  in  the 
subjects  indicated :  Professors  C.  C.  Everett  and  C.  R.  Lanman,  in  the 
history  of  religions;  Professors  J.  H.  Thayer  and  J.  H.  Ropes,  in 
the  New  Testament  \  and  Professors  F.  G.  Peabody  and  Edward  Hale, 
in  homiletics.  Also  the  following  instructors  from  other  institutions 
will  conduct  courses :  Professor  Maurice  Bloomfield,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  Professor  E.  H.  Hopkins,  of  Yale  University,  in  the 
department  of  religions  ;  Professor  E.  D.  Burton,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Professor  F.  C.  Porter,  of  Yale  University,  in  the  New 
Testament;  Professor  C.  H.  Leonard,  of  Tufts  College,  and  Professor 
George  Hodges,  of  the  Cambridge  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Dr. 
J.  H.  Vincent,  and  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon,  of  the  Old  South  Church, 
Boston,  in  homiletics.  The  attendance  upon  last  year's  session  was 
105.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  number  will  be  much  larger  this  year, 
and  it  ought  to  be. 

There  was  founded  at  Birmingham,  England,  last  March,  an 
institution  which  is  to  be  known  as  the  Sunday- School  Teachers' 
Residential  College.  The  plan  of  this  school  is  to  fit  suitable  young 
people  specifically  for  Sunday-school  work,  the  idea  underlying  it 
being  quite  similar  to  that  of  our  Bible  Normal  College  at  Springfield, 
Mass.  The  new  college  at  Birmingham  opens  in  a  very  modest  way 
with  some  fifteen  resident  pupils,  in  a  large  house  at  No.  87  Hall-road, 
Handsworth.  The  course  of  study  consists  of  (i)  Scripture  history 
and  doctrine,  (2)  Christian  evidences,  (3)  the  principles  and  art  of 
teaching,  (4)  church  history,  (5)  Christian  ethics,  (6)  English  lan- 
guage, (7)  English  history,  (8)  sociology,  (9)  psychology.  The 
classes  are  to  be  held  in  the  evening,  and  are  open  to  all  teachers  and 
senior  students  of  both  sexes,  at  a  small  fee.     Resident  students  must 
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be  young  men  of  approved  Christian  character  who  are  planning  to 
engage  in  religious  work  other  than  the  regular  ministry.  Dr.  R.  F. 
Horton,  of  London,  gave  the  inaugural  address,  and  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  work  which  was  now  begun  in  this  modest  fashion  would 
prove  to  be  as  important  as  the  foundation  of  the  first  Sunday  school 
in  Gloucester,  more  than  a  century  ago,  by  Robert  Raikes.  The  best 
wishes  of  all  Sunday-school  workers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  will 
attend   the  Sunday-School  Teachers'  Residential  College  in  England. 

The  Ontario  Teachers'  Association,  which  met  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  to  give  consideration  to  the  question 
whether  the  study  of  the  Bible  can  be  restored  to  the  public  schools 
and  colleges.  Concerning  this  the  f^<?j/'»«/«.y/'.?r  said  :  "We  shall  not 
rest,  even  as  we  are  urged  not  to  do,  until  biblical  history  and  litera- 
ture are  given  a  place  in  the  educational  curriculum,  or  it  be  definitely 
and  beyond  controversy  proved  that  nothing  can  be  done.  We  are 
slow  to  believe  that  our  universities  and  colleges  are  so  hopelessly 
obscurantist  as  resolutely  to  shut  out  a  great  literature  because  of 
dogmatic  prejudices  and  prepossessions.  To  refuse  a  place  for  the 
study  of  an  ancient  literature  whose  vitality  and  virility  are  felt  in  all 
that  is  best  in  our  own  intellectual  and  national  life  is  surely  educa- 
tional obscurantism,  from  which  our  universities  should  shake  them- 
selves free.  We  quite  agree  with  those  who  say  that  even  now  the  way 
is  open,  so  far  as  many  teachers  are  concerned,  for  the  study  of  the 
Bible  in  the  schools.  Where  it  can  be  done  let  it  be  done.  But  our 
contention  is  that  it  never  can  be  done  generally,  satisfactorily,  and 
with  enthusiasm,  in  the  lower  schools,  until  the  teachers  are  themselves 
taught,  not  only  in  the  matter,  but  also  in  the  methods,  of  Bible  study." 
To  all  of  which  we  pronounce  a  hearty  second,  and  hope  that  the  wave 
of  progress  which  is  making  itself  felt  in  Toronto  will  find  its  way  into 
this  country. 
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Biblical  Introduction.  Old  Testament  by  W.  H.  Bennett,  New 
Testament  by  W.  F.  Adeney,  Professors  of  Old  and  New 
Testament  Exegesis  in  New  College,  London.  New  York : 
Thomas  Whittaker,  1899.     Pp.  xii  +  487.     $2. 

It  is  a  matter  ot  unusual  interest  when  a  volume  like  this  is  pub- 
lished, the  conscientious  work  of  well-known  scholars,  prepared  for  the 
express  purpose  of  passing  on  to  the  nonprofessional  Bible  student  the 
assured  results  of  biblical  investigation.  The  need  of  a  book  like  this 
has  been  increasingly  felt  for  several  years,  and  this  Biblical  Introduction 
by  Professors  Bennett  and  Adeney  will,  we  believe,  be  found  to  pos- 
sess many  of  the  qualities  which  should  characterize  such  a  work.  It 
is  open  to  some  minor  criticisms,  as  will  be  seen,  but  on  the  whole  it 
has  well  realized  its  aim,  and  its  great  usefulness  can  be  safely  pre- 
dicted.    The  contents  of  the  book  may  be  considered  more  in  detail. 

Old  Testament.^-TYie  desirability  of  an  introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament  books  standing  somewhat  nearer  to  the  world  of  lay  stu- 
dents of  the  Scriptures  than  the  otherwise  excellent  volume  of  Pro- 
fessor S.  R.  Driver  {Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament) 
is  patent  to  all  biblical  teachers.  This  volume  goes  far  in  the  direction 
of  supplying  the  need.  It  is  intended  for  the  purpose,  is  written  by 
a  competent  scholar,  and  shows  comprehension  of  the  needs  of  such 
students.  The  biblical  books  are  taken  up  in  the  order  of  the  English 
version.  The  topics  treated  of  are  ordinarily :  title,  date,  composi- 
tion, contents,  teaching,  and  New  Testament  use.  The  point  of  view 
may  be  a  stumbling-block  to  some ;  it  is  that  of  the  critical  school. 
But  for  the  critical  decisions  plain  reasons  are  stated  which  can  be 
tested,  and  much  material  is  given  which  is  quite  independent  of 
critical  views.  This  is  true  of  the  archaeological  and  historical  sections 
in  which  is  most  valuable  material,  as  well  as  of  the  sections  on  Teach- 
ing which  furnish  a  kind  of  epitome  of  biblical  theology. 

In  the  critical  portions  the  author  shows  great  impartiality,  present- 
ing the  various  views  often  without  attempting  to  decide  between  them. 
This  feature  of  the  work  is  admirable  as  illustrating  the  present  state 
of  biblical  knowledge  on  many  points,  but  cannot  help  being  confusing 
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to  a  learner.  In  this  respect,  and  in  the  abundance  of  references 
to  writers  whose  work  is  in  foreign  languages,  the  book  will  appeal  to 
advanced  students  rather  than  to  those  for  whom  it  seems  to  have 
been  intended.  It  seems  to  us,  also,  that  the  greater  convenience  of 
the  reader  would  have  been  consulted  had  the  author  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  treatment  of  each  book  a  list  of  the  principal  authori- 
ties. In  this  respect  he  would  have  been  wise  to  follow  Dr.  Driver. 
Some  questions  naturally  arise  as  to  the  choice  of  books  referred  to  in 
the  bibliography  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Certainly  Professor 
Kent's  History  of  the  Hebrew  People  ought  to  have  been  included. 

On  the  whole,  while  for  the  world  of  American  lay  students  this 
Old  Testament  introduction  is  still  somewhat  too  technical,  it  will  be 
found  a  valuable  help  in  making  the  results  of  critical  study  more 
easily  comprehensible  to  them. 

G.  S.  G. 

New  Testament. — The  portion  of  this  work  pertaining  to  the  New 
Testament  consists  of  200  pages.  Since  many  paragraphs  containing 
critical  discussion  are  in  small  type,  we  have  an  introduction  of  some 
size,  larger,  for  instance,  than  Dods'  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
which  has  served  a  useful  purpose  for  several  years  among  nonprofes- 
sional Bible  students.  Adeney's  Introduction,  which  we  now  have,  is 
worthy  to  supersede  the  other  small  books  on  this  subject;  if  it  is  not 
the  ideal  of  what  a  book  in  this  popular  field  should  be,  it  goes  a  long 
way  toward  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  book  is  admirable  in  its  arrange- 
ment of  material;  the  chapter  analyses,  the  section  headings,  the  para- 
graph divisions,  are  well  made.  After  eight  pages  on  the  history  of  the 
gospels  in  the  second  century,  the  synoptic  gospels  are  taken  up  sepa- 
rately. Of  each  the  authorship,  date,  place  of  composition,  and  destina- 
tion are  considered,  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  contents,  and  a  section 
on  the  characteristics  and  purpose  of  the  writing.  Matthew  is  assigned 
to  about  the  year  70  A.  D.,  Mark  to  about  65  A.  D.,  Luke  to  about  75 
A.  D.  Then  follows  a  chapter  on  the  synoptic  problem,  which  con- 
siders the  resemblances  between  the  three  gospels,  the  differences,  pro- 
posed explanations  to  account  for  both,  and  "probable  conclusions" 
concerning  the  problem.  Professor  Adeney  holds  to  the  two-source 
documentary  theory  —  Mark  and  Matthew's  Logia,  plus  certain  other 
sources  unknown  to  us ;  he  thinks  Mark  knew  the  Logia,  and  that 
Luke  and  the  present  Matthew  were  independent  of  one  another. 

The  fourth  gospel  receives  a  conservative  but  discriminating  treat- 
ment.    The  usual  arguments,  external  and  internal,  for  the  Johannine 
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authorship  are  adduced  and  considered  valid ;  the  objections  to  John 
as  the  author  are  carefully  and  clearly  presented,  and  replies  are  made 
to  them.  It  is  conceded  that  the  language  and  the  forms  of  thought 
in  the  gospel  are  probably  those  of  the  evangelist,  and  that  the  apostle 
may  have  written  the  gospel  through  one  of  his  disciples.'  The  date 
assigned  is  the  closing  years  of  the  first  century.  The  book  of  Acts 
has  been  disproportionately,  shabbily  treated ;  eight  pages  is  all  that  it 
receives,  while  just  that  many  pages  are  given  to  the  single  question  of 
the  authorship  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  This  is  almost  unpar- 
donable, for  no  New  Testament  book  contains  more  problems  today 
in  number  or  in  importance  than  the  book  of  Acts ;  the  historicity, 
aim,  and  characteristics  of  the  writing  are  just  touched  upon,  not  con- 
sidered. It  is  assigned  to  about  the  year  80  A.  D.,  Luke  being  the 
author. 

Then  follow  the  Pauline  epistles  arranged  in  chronological  order. 
Galatians  is  put  after  the  two  Corinthian  epistles,  although  Professor 
Adeney  adopts  the  south-Galatian  view  (p.  372),  which  quite  surely 
draws  that  epistle  to  an  earlier  date.  The  composite  character  of 
2  Corinthians  is  considered  probable,  with  which  we  agree.  We  gladly 
note  also  that  he  has  broken  away  from  the  influence  of  Lightfoot  and 
Hort  in  placing  Philippians  last  in  the  imprisonment  group.  The 
question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  pastoral  epistles  is  treated  at 
length  (nine  pages)  and  judiciously  ;  the  many  difficulties  are  carefully 
weighed.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  genuineness  cannot  be  "positively 
asserted,"  but  that  "  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  regard  them  as  Paul's, 
perhaps  with  more  scope  allowed  to  the  amanuensis"  (p.  414).  For  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  inclines  to  favor  Barnabas,  and  assigns  the 
writing  to  about  the  year  68  A.  D.,  its  destination  being  some  com- 
munity of  Palestinian  Jewish  Christians  other  than  that  at  Jerusalem. 
The  well-known  James  of  Jerusalem  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  the 
epistle  of  James,  which  is  assigned  to  some  early  date  before  50  A.  D, 
The  second  epistle  of  Peter  is  the  only  one  of  the  epistles  whose 
traditional  authorship  Professor  Adeney  questions;  this  letter,  he 
thinks,  may  have  been  pseudonymous,  and  have  arisen  in  the  second 
century.  The  Revelation  is  excellently  treated  in  the  brief  space 
allotted  to  it  (nine  pages).  Its  relation  to  other  apocalyptic  literature 
is  noted,  and  the  history  of  the  criticism  of  the  book  is  indicated. 
Whether  the  author  of  this  composite  work  was  the  apostle  John  or 
the  presbyter  John  he  leaves  undecided ;  the  latest  portions  of  the 
book  he  assigns  to  the  last  decade  of  the  first  century. 
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The  most  valuable  characteristics  of  this  New  Testament  introduction 
by  Professor  Adeney  are :  (i)  its  strong  conservative  spirit  united  with 
sound  scholarship,  making  it  a  safe  popular  guide  ;  (2)  the  fairness  and 
ability  with  which  the  critical  problems  of  the  New  Testament  literature 
are  set  before  the  reader  and  considered ;  all  previous  popular  works 
in  this  field  have  skimmed  over  the  surface,  carefully  avoiding  the  real 
historical  problems  \  (3)  the  concise  and  yet  lucid  style  in  which  the 
book  is  written,  giving  just  what  is  most  important  and  useful ;  (4)  the 
appendix  containing  a  list  of  the  early  witnesses  to  the  New  Testament 
writings,  and  a  good  index  to  the  whole  volume  ;  (5)  and  finally,  the 
admirable  list  of  books  (pp.  471-81)  to  which  the  student  is  referred 
for  more  thorough  work. 

In  this  list  of  books  we  wonder  why  Wendt's  Apostelgeschichte  (1899)  was  not 
included  on  the  Acts,  in  addition  to  the  text-critical  commentary  by  B.  Weiss  on  that 
book;  also  no  reference  has  been  made  to  Sieffert  on  Galatians,  or  to  Godet  on  i  Corin- 
thians. A  few  errors  have  been  noted  :  on  p.  369,  line  1 1  from  bottom  ;  p.  396,  line  2 
from  bottom ;  p.  479,  lines  14  and  22,  and  lines  3  and  7  from  bottom.  On  p.  309, 
line  7,  the  sentence,  "Luke's  historicity  is  considerably  vindicated,"  is  curiously 
worded ;  it  reminds  one  of  the  amusing  phrase,  "  extremely  impossible,"  which 
appeared  in  the  English  translation  of  Kittel's  History  of  the  Hebrews, 

C.  W.  V. 


The  Messages  of  the  Later  Prophets.  Arranged  in  order  of  time, 
analyzed,  and  freely  rendered  in  paraphrase.  By  Profes- 
sor F.  K.  Sanders,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,  and  Professor 
C.  F.  Kent,  Ph.D.,  Brown  University.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1899.     Pp.  382.     ^1.25. 

Among  the  barriers  which  have  stood  between  the  Bible  and  the 
ordinary  reader  are  the  archaic  language  in  which  its  messages  reach 
us,  and  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  relation  of  the  prophets 
and  other  writers  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Among  recent 
helps  which  have  sought  to  overcome  these  difficulties  the  "  Messages 
of  the  Bible,"  of  which  this  book  is  the  second  volume,  are  worthy  of 
a  conspicuous  place.  Like  its  predecessor,  this  volume  is  sure  to 
render  notable  service  to  all  classes  of  Bible  students  who  desire  to 
secure  a  version  of  the  prophets  which  at  once  interprets  them  in  the 
light  of  contemporary  history,  and  gives  their  message  in  modern 
form,  adapted  to  the  thought  of  the  present  time  by  emancipation  from 
the  so-called  "  sacred  style,"  which  not  infrequently  obscures  the 
original.  This  book  includes  Obadiah,  Ezekiel,  the  second  part  of 
the    book    of    Isaiah,    Haggai,    Zechariah,  Malachi,  Joel   and  Jonah. 
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The  several  books  are  arranged  in  chronological  order  without  reference 
to  their  present  order  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  different  sections 
are  provided  with  brief  introductions  upon  the  life  and  times  of  the 
prophets  considered,  and  their  headings  afford  glimpses  of  the  terri- 
tory to  be  explored,  e.  g.,  Jeremiah's  message  to  the  Jewish  fugitives 
in  Egypt,  songs  of  exultation  over  Babylon's  approaching  fall,  etc. 
The  volume  will  be  welcomed  by  a  growing  circle  of  biblical  students, 
and  the  forthcoming  numbers  in  the  series  will  be  awaited  with  pleasure. 

H.  L.  W. 

Papias  and  his  Contemporaries  :  A  Study  of  Religious  Thought  in 
the  Second  Century.  By  Edward  H.  Hall.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1899.     Pp.  314.     $1.25. 

We  have  in  this  volume  a  lucid  and  learned  account  of  certain 
phases  of  the  religious  thought  of  the  second  century.  But  we  venture 
to  think  that,  in  its  main  contention,  it  is  not  always  quite  unswayed 
by  dogmatic  presuppositions  as  regards  the  fourth  gospel  and  some  of 
the  Pauline  epistles,  especially  those  of  the  third  group.  It  seems  a 
trifle  anachronistic  to  read  in  a  book  published  in  1899:  **  Gnosti- 
cism had  become  bone  of  its  [Christianity's]  bone.  To  read  the  pages 
of  what  was  soon  to  be  known  as  the  New  Testament  is  to  come  upon 
these  hated  doctrines  again  and  again."  The  author  himself,  in  a 
footnote  on  p.  209,  somewhat  modifies  this  extreme  position  by  dis- 
claiming any  "desire  to  make  this  [John]  a  Gnostic  gospel  in  any 
other  sense  than  as  being  plainly  the  product  of  a  movement  which 
was  producing  at  the  same  time  the  Gnostic  schools."  Why,  then, 
make  sweeping  statements  ?  Was  the  Republican  party  identical  with 
the  abolitionists  ?  And  has  not  the  author  rather  too  easily  over- 
looked certain  remarkable  bits  of  accurate  history-writing  in  the 
fourth  gospel  when  he  denies  it  historical  worth?  It  is  too  late  in  the 
history  of  criticism  to  think  over  again  such  a  question  wholly  without 
reference  to  the  possibility  that  there  may  be  a  critical  explanation 
that  may  explain  contradictory  qualities  of  accuracy  and  inaccuracy, 
and  Mr.  Hall  here  is  hardly  in  advance  of  Supernatural  Religion. 

But  the  real  purpose  of  his  work  is  altogether  commendable  :  /.  e., 
by  a  study  o£  Papias  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  at  least  one  phase  of 
the  theological  life  of  the  second  century.  In  few,  if  any,  books  has 
the  task  of  gathering  together  the  scattered  references  to  this  enig- 
matic author  and  his  contemporaries  been  as  well  met.  What  student 
of  the  New  Testament  or  of  church  history  can  know  too  much  of  that 
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religious  and  social  movement  that  produced  a  Tatian  and  a  Papias, 
the  Didache  and  Marcion  ?  Accordingly,  although  we  differ  emphat- 
ically from  his  position  as  regards  date  and  structure  of  the  fourth 
gospel,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  John  is  not  like  the  synoptists;  that  it 
contains  interpretative  elements ;  that  its  form  and  style  can  hardly  be 
those  of  Jesus ;  and  that  it  mirrors  in  some  way  a  theological  temper 
quite  impossible  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century.  We  can  undoubt- 
edly best  appreciate  the  fourth  gospel  when  we  approach  it  from  the 
point  of  view  which  Mr.  Hall  derives  from  the  study  of  Papias  and  his 
contemporaries,  and  which  he  so  loosely  and  (we  venture  to  say)  mis- 
leadingly  calls  Gnosticism.  There  is  great  need  that  a  student  should 
gain  the  historical  feeling  if  he  is  to  interpret  an  ancient  author,  especially 
one  of  the  New  Testament  group,  and  sometimes  an  overestimate 
may  be  necessary  to  conquer  one's  mental  inertia.  In  this  way,  to  say 
the  least,  the  over-certainty  of  the  present  volume  will  prove  service- 
able; and,  even  if  one  refuse  to  be  carried  along  by  the  author's  con- 
clusions quite  as  rapidly  as  by  his  style,  one  should  at  least  testify  to 
the  worth  of  the  book's  general  plan  and  the  author's  wealth  of  infor- 
mation—  although  he  does  allow  so  much  of  it  to  become  congested  in 
an  appendix.  S.  M. 

The  Twentieth  Century  New  Testament.  A  Translation  into 
Modern  English,  made  from  the  original  Greek  (Westcott 
and  Hort's  Text).  In  two  parts.  Parti:  The  Five  His- 
torical Books.     New  York  :   F.    H.   Revell  Co.,  1899.     Pp. 

vi  +  254.      ^0.50. 

The  "later  Greek"  in  which  the  New  Testament  was  written  was 
not  the  literary  form  of  the  language,  used  by  Plutarch,  Josephus,  and 
Philo,  but  the  colloquial,  everyday  speech  of  the  ordinary  man  of  the 
first  century.  The  language  of  our  English  versions,  both  Authorized 
and  Revised,  is  the  language  of  Tyndal  —  the  plain,  simple,  colloquial 
English  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  we  have  had  no  version  in  the 
common  everyday  language  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  sixty 
different  translations  of  the  entire  New  Testament  have  appeared  in  the 
last  two  hundred  years.  Of  these  only  a  very  few  have  attempted  to 
translate  into  modern  colloquial  English,  and  none  have  been  success- 
ful. Yet,  unless  a  yiistake  was  made  in  the  character  of  the  language 
to  which  the  revelation  of  God  was  committed  in  the  first  century,  the 
plain  people  of  today  surely  have  a  right  to  the  Word  of  God  in  their 
own  tongue,  rather  than  in  the  language  of  their  forefathers. 
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It  is  to  satisfy  this  need  that  the  present  attempt  has  been  made. 
It  is  done  reverently;  it  is  done  with  scholarship  ;  it  has  attained  a  fair 
measure  of  success.  It  deserves  encouragement,  and  kindly  rather 
than  captious  criticism.  To  criticise  details  may  be  easy,  to  improve 
upon  the  version  as  a  colloquial  version  would  be  difficult.  The  work 
has  been  done  by  a  self-constituted  committee  of  twenty  unnamed 
British  scholars,  who  now  issue  the  gospels  and  Acts,  not  in  the  final 
form  which  they  expect  the  version  to  take,  but  tentatively,  and  with  a 
request  for  criticisms.  The  form  in  which  the  book  is  printed  is  con- 
venient ;  the  free  use  of  quotation  marks  (which  one  misses,  not  only  in 
the  R.  v.,  but  even,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  work  of  Professor  Moulton) 
is  a  great  help  to  clearness.  Quotations  from  or  allusions  to  the  Old 
Testament  (including  the  Apocrypha  and  the  book  of  Enoch)  are 
marked  by  a  different  type.  The  book  will  not  only  present  the  New 
Testament  in  a  new  light  to  children  and  uneducated  people,  but  we 
venture  to  say  that  its  perusal  will  be  found  fruitful  in  suggestions  to 
the  educated  reader,  and  even  to  the  specialist. 

J.  H.  Barbour. 

Berkeley  Divinity  School, 
Middletown,  Conn. 


Light  from  the  East;   or,  The  Witness  of  the  Monuments:     An 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Biblical  Archaeology.  By  C. 
J.  Ball,  M.A.  New  York :  E.  &  J.  B.  Young  &  Co.,  1899. 
Pp.  xxxiii  +  256,  large  8vo.     $(). 

The  author  of  this  work  is  already  favorably  known  to  biblical  stu- 
dents by  his  Hebrew  Text  of  Genesis,  with  Critical  Notes,  his  Variorum 
Apocrypha,  his  studies  of  the  Nebuchadrezzar  texts,  and  other  works 
dealing  with  the  Old  Testament  and  its  archaeology. 

"  The  present  work  is  the  fruit  of  an  honest  endeavor  to  furnish 
Bible  students  who  are  not  versed  in  the  languages  of  the  ancient  East 
with  some  of  the  chief  results  of  recent  oriental  research  and  discovery, 
so  far  as  these  are  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  text  and  meaning  of 
Scripture."  The  author  does  not  assume  the  position  of  an  apologist? 
but  prefers  rather  to  present  the  documents  of  the  contemporaries  of 
the  Old  Testament,  so  that  each  student  can  make  his  own  compari- 
sons and  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

The  book  is  not  divided  into  chapters,  but  into  twelve  themes,  such 
as  Mesopotamian  Documents  which  Illustrate  Genesis,  Asiatics  in 
Egypt,  Egypt  and  Syria,  The  Pharaohs  in  Syria,  Israel  in  Egypt,  the 
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Exodus,  and  Assyrian  Warfare  and  Military  Engines.  Under  each  one 
of  these  general  topics  we  find  a  description,  usually  one  or  more  illus- 
trations, and,  where  possible,  a  translation  of  such  documents  as  appear 
in  the  illustrations.  The  whole  book  presents  one  hundred  and  eleven 
documents,  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations.  These 
documents  are  found  in  greater  abundance  under  some  themes  than 
under  others.  The  Mesopotamian  Documents  on  Genesis  number 
twenty-five,  and  the  illustrations,  descriptions,  and  translations  cover 
seventy-two  pages,  while  those  under  Egypt  and  Syria  occupy  only 
eleven  pages. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  is  the  profuseness  of  illustration. 
The  whole  book  is  resplendent  with  admirable  reproductions,  some  of 
them  in  color,  by  the  best  modern  processes,  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
ancient  East,  which  touch  the  times  or  personages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  translations  of  the  inscriptions  aim  to  give  the  reader  the 
portions  which  will  be  of  most  value  in  the  understanding  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  we  agree  with  the  author's 
translations  in  every  particular,  but  his  work  is  such  as  to  merit  the 
faithful  consideration  of  the  student  of  the  Bible.  To  facilitate  com- 
parison we  find  the  Old  Testament  reference  inset  in  black  type  on  the 
left  side  of  the  body  of  the  page,  opposite  the  significant  statement  of 
an  inscription.  Then,  to  substantiate  some  controverted  position  or 
more  fully  to  elucidate  some  vague  statement,  or  to  adduce  technical 
evidence  of  some  kind,  the  author  has  made  use  of  footnotes.  These 
are,  for  the  most  part,  designed  for  the  use  of  scholars,  as  they  quite 
overreach  the  ordinary  reader.  The  work  is  supplied  with  full  tables 
of  contents,  lists  of  illustrations,  and  subject  and  Scripture  indexes.  It 
has  also  a  supplement  containing  a  list  of  the  proper  names  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments. 

After  this  bird's-eye  view  of  the  book,  a  careful  examination  of  its 
contents  convinces  us  that  the  author's  work  will  find  its  level  among 
semi-technical  books  on  biblical  archaeology.  It  is  not  quite  full 
enough  to  claim  the  popular  reader,  but  will  prove  to  be  of  greatest 
value  to  the  well-advanced  and  up-to-date  Bible  student.  Its  attract- 
iveness and  usefulness  are  very  greatly  enhanced  by  its  hundreds  of 
beautiful  illustrations  of  the  choicest  antiquities  of  the  lands  of  the 
Bible.     The  publishers  have  produced  a  genuine  work  of  art. 

Ira  M.  Price. 


ijlutrettt  Hitetatuxe. 


[Books  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  will  be  reviewed  in  subsequent  issues.] 
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Dahle,  L.     Der  Prophet  Jona,  seine  Person  und  Zeit,  seine  Aufgabe  und 
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the  Old  Testament   and  beyond.     New  York  :    The   Macmillan  Co., 

igoo.     Pp.  315.     Si. 50,  net. 
Banks,  L.  A.     The  Great  Sinners  of  the  Bible.     New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains, 

1899.  Pp.329-     Si -50. 

Haack,  E.  Die  Autoritat  der  heiligen  Schrift,  ihr  Wesen  und  ihre  Begriin- 
dung.     Schwerin:  Bahn,  1899.     Pp.  83.     M.  1.50. 

ARTICLES. 

BoEHMER,  J.  Die  Tell-Amama-Briefe,  ein  morgenlandischer  Briefwechsel 
aus  dem  vormosaischen  Zeitalter.  Beweis  des  Glaubens,  April,  1900, 
pp.  121-45. 

St.  Clair,  George.     The   Serpent   in  Scripture  and  Myth.     Biblia,  April, 

1900,  pp.  1-8. 

Schick,  Conrad.  The  Tower  of  Edar,  Gen.  35:21.  Pal.  Expl.  Fund 
Quarterly  Statement,  April,  1900,  pp.  142-4. 
The  traditional  site  of  this  tower  is  in  a  fruitful  plain  about  %  hour  east  of 
Bethlehem.  Dr.  Schick  produces  strong  arguments  against  that  site,  and  proposes  in 
its  stead  the  site  of  the  castle  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  2.% 
hours  southwest  of  Bethlehem. 
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Black,  Armstrong.     Joseph :  An  Ethical  and  Biblical   Study,   IV.     Gen. 
39:1-20.     Expositor,  April,  igoo,  pp.  289-304. 

Lagrange,  M.- J.     L'itin^raire  des  Israelites  du  pays  de  Gessen  aux  bords 

du  Jourdain  :    du  Sinai  k  Cad^s.      Revue   biblique,   April,    1900,    pp. 

273-87. 

Lagrange,    M.-J.      Debora  (Juges:    r^cit    en    prose,   chap.  IV;    cantique, 

chap.  V).     Revue  biblique,  April,  1900,  pp.  200-225. 

The   present  article  passes   in   review  the  varying  opinions  of  scholars  on  the 

literary  features  and  interpretation  of  this  narrative,  and  combats  the  views  held  by 

recent  commentators.     The  author  regards  the  poetic  and  prose  narratives  as  reciting 

the  same  event,  each  preserving  the  tenor  of  its  literary  source.     The  latter  gives  a 

better  account  of  details,  the  former  produces  the  decisive  phases  of  the  event  before 

the  eyes,  as  if  in  a  series  of  tableaux.     The  two  narratives  had  not  a  common  literary 

source.     The   poetic  account  was  not  written  after  and  with  reference  to  the  prose 

account,  but  independently,  from  the  facts ;  nor  was  the  prose  account  written  to  serve 

as  a  preface  to  the  other.     The  literary  structure  is  somewhat  difficult  to  discover,  but 

the  stanzas  or  strophes  of  the  poem  are  perhaps  these  :  vss.  2-5,  6-1 1, 12, 1 3-1 5a,  15^^- 

17,  18-22,  23,  24-27,  28-30,  31. 

Boyd,  J.  O.     The   Composition   of    the   Book  of  Ezra.     Presbyterian    and 
Reformed  Review,  April,  1900,  pp.  261-97. 

BuDDE,   Karl.     Isaiah  7:1    and  2  Kings  16:5.     Expository  7»«^5,  April, 
1900,  pp.  327-30. 

Margoliouth,   D.   S.     Lines  of    Defence  of    the   Biblical   Revelation :    3. 

Unity    against    Plurality     in    Isaiah.      Expositor,    April,     1900,     pp. 

241-62. 
Geikie,    Cunningham.     Isaiah  of  Jerusalem  as  a  Preacher  of   Moral   and 

Religious  Reform.     Homiletic  Review,  April,  1900,  pp.  309-14. 
CoNDAMiN,  Albert.     L'unit^  d'Abdias.      Revue  biblique,   April,   1900,  pp 

261-8. 
The  view  of  many  recent  scholars  has  been  that  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah  is  made 
up  of  two  pieces,  vss.  1-9(10)  and  vss.  io(ii)-2l,  the  former  being  a  faithful  repro- 
duction of  an  early  writing  which  was  taken  up  somewhat  freely  by  Jeremiah  (49  :  7- 
22),  the  latter  being  a  development  of  the  primitive  theme  by  an  author  who  lived 
after  the  exile  (so  Ewald,  Graf,  Kuenen,  Reuss,  Briggs,  Driver,  Marti,  Cornill). 
Against  this  critical  view  M.  Condamin  attempts  to  prove  unity  of  authorship  for  the 
book,  on  the  ground  of  the  character  of  the  poem  in  the  detail  of  its  style  and  devel- 
opment, and  of  the  integrity  of  the  choral  form  which  contains  five  strophes  (vss. 
1-4,  5-7,  8-10,  11-14,  15-21).  The  prophecy  as  a  whole  is  therefore  held  to  be  older 
than  Jeremiah,  since  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  first  part  is  referred  to  in  Jer. 
49  : 7-22. 
KOnig,  Ed.     Prophecy  and   History.      Expository  Times,  April,   1900,  pp. 

305-10. 
Four    propositions    are    interestingly  and   skilfully  argued    in   this    article:    (l) 
prophecy  had  a  history ;  (2)  prophecy  developed  in  parallelism  with  history ;  (3)  yet 
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it  had  not  its  source  in  the  history ;  (4)  the  authority  of  prophecy  is  not  dependent  on 
its  outward  correspondence  with  the  history.  For  example,  promise  and  actuality  do 
not  show  a  mechanical  correspondence  in  the  matter  of  the  picture  of  the  Messiah. 
With  all  the  gradual  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  prophets  to  recognize  the  super- 
human origin  and  the  spiritual  character  of  the  work  of  the  Messiah,  there  remained 
still  a  gap  which  was  filled  up  only  by  the  New  Testament  history.  This  discrepancy 
between  promise  and  realization  is  evidenced  as  a  fact  by  the  doubt  of  the  contem- 
poraries of  Jesus  as  to  whether  he  was  the  Messiah.  Prophecy  is  like  the  rosy  dawn 
which  ushers  in  the  day,  but  it  is  not  the  blazing  day-star  itself. 
SCHULTZ,  Hermann.  The  Significance  of  Sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Atnerican  Journal  of  Theology,  April,  1900,  pp.  257-313. 

This  article  is  one  of  unusual  importance,  surveying  as  it  does  the  whole  problem 
of  sacrifice  in  the  Old  Testament  and  determining  as  well  as  may  be  the  relation 
of  sacrificial  cult  to  inner  religion.  Only  a  few  of  the  chief  ideas  of  the  article  can 
here  be  indicated.  Sacrifice  did  not  originate  in  Israel ;  it  is  as  old  as  religious  life 
in  man,  as  the  history  of  man ;  its  origin  lies  beyond  the  period  in  which  the  religions 
of  primitive  peoples  developed  into  distinct  types.  At  the  very  outset  we  must  reject 
the  idea  that  revealed  religion  by  its  own  genius  produced  the  forms  of  sacrifice 
found  in  the  Old  Testament.  Israel  simply  took  the  sacrificial  usages  from  more 
ancient  culture  and  more  childlike  forms  of  religious  life.  The  religion  of  ancient 
Israel,  like  all  religions  before  the  awakening  of  a  specific  theological  interest,  does 
not  deal  with  theories  or  dogmas,  but  with  facts  and  actions.  It  does  not  require  a 
specific  meaning  to  be  connected  with  the  act ;  it  enjoins  only  the  act.  Thus  with  the 
same  people  the  same  religious  acts  may  frequently  have  received  different  explana- 
tions, and  the  conceptions  connected  therewith  may  have  changed  with  altered  reli- 
gious conditions,  and  without  any  clear  perception  of  such  changes  or  transposition 
into  a  specifically  new  doctrine.  Like  acts  do  not  prove  like  conceptions ;  and  com- 
monly recognized  usages  do  not  presuppose  a  clearly  defined  doctrine.  Sacrifice  in 
early  Israel  was  the  actual  life  of  religion.  The  people  candidly  expected  that  the 
gift  ascending  to  God  in  fire  would  be  a  pleasing  and  appropriate  one,  fit  to  insure  his 
favor  where  they  were  conscious  of  possessing  it,  and  to  regain  the  same  when  he  was 
wroth.  But  it  was  neither  a  matter  of  vicarious  punishment  nor  of  expiatory 
suffering. 

The  prophets,  with  perfect  logic,  wholly  and  in  every  form  rejected  sacrifice  {cf. 
Amos  5:21  ff.;  Hos.  6:6;  Mic.  6:7;  Isa.  i  :  11  ff.;  Jer.  6  :  20  ;  7  :  21 ;  Zech.  7:4; 
Joel  2  :  12  ff.).  Whosoever  attempts  with  gifts  to  bribe  the  God  of  the  universe  and 
purchase  his  favor  is  not  only  a  fool,  forgetting  that  the  whole  world  belongs  to  this 
God,  and  that  he  neither  needs  nor  desires  aught ;  he  offends  and  deforms  the  God  of 
justice  who  represents  the  moral  idea  of  the  world  as  if  he  were  a  potentate  greedy  of 
honor  and  enjoyments,  and  devoid  of  moral  earnestness  and  righteousness.  There  is 
but  one  way  to  God's  forgiving  grace  :  the  moral  way,  a  sure  way  alone  for  upright  and 
just  hearts.  To  rend  the  hearts  and  not  the  garments,  to  be  convinced  of  and  con- 
fess personal. guilt  (Pss.  32  and  51),  to  seek  judgment,  to  relieve  the  oppressed  and 
distressed,  to  abolish  violence  and  treachery  from  national  life  —  thus  penitentially  to 
leave  the  wrong  way  and  energetically  search  God's  way  —  that  is  the  new  way  which 
will  brmg  propitiation  (Isa.  i  :  11  ff.).  Thus  the  antique  doctrine  of  atonement  is 
eradicated.  And  thus  it  is  certain  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  atonement  cannot 
draw  its  actual  content  from  the  sacrificial  theory,  even  though  the  figurative  language 
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of  Christian  piety,  since  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  fond  of  reclining  on  ancient 
sacrifical  imagery.  The  prophetic  view  was  essentially  victorious,  for  after  the  exile 
sacrifice  is  no  longer  the  real  center  of  the  people's  religious  life.  The  daily  com- 
munion of  the  individual  with  God  is  now  no  more  connected  with  sacrifices.  The 
synagogue  is  more  significant  for  the  majority  of  the  nation  than  the  temple ;  the 
scribe  is  more  popular  and  active  than  the  priest.  In  daily  life,  prayer  and  instruc- 
tion in  Scripture  were  more  important  than  sacrifice. 

Barnes,  W.  E.  Ancient  Corrections  in  the  Text  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Tikkum  Sopherim).  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  April,  1900, 
pp.  387-414. 

Fleming,  J.  D.  Israel's  Restoration  in  the  Persian  Period.  Expository 
Times,  April,  1900,  pp.  296-300. 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

BOOKS. 

Camus,  6.  le.  Les  Enfants  de  Nazareth.  Paris:  Vromant  &  Cie.,  1899. 
Pp.  150.     Fr.  10. 

Heinrici,  E.  F.  G.  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  und  Erklarung  des  Neuen 
Testaments.  II.  Die  Bergpredigt  (Matth.  5-7;  Lk.  6:20-49).  Leipzig: 
Diirr,  1900.     Pp.  81.     M.  1.60. 

Miles,  E.  Teaching  of  Jesus  Today.  London  :  Richards,  1899.  Pp. 
56.     3s.  6d. 

Hilgenfeld,  a.     Acta  Apostolorum,  Graece  et  Latine,  secundum  antiquissi- 
mos    testes  edidit,    Actus   Apostolorum   extra   canonem   receptum    et 
adnotationes  ad  textum  et  argumentum  Actuum  Apostolorum  addidit. 
Berlin:  Reimer,  1899.     Pp.324,     M.  9. 
This  is  a  most  valuable  work  for  thorough  students  of  the  book  of  Acts,  present- 
ing as  it  does  a  critical  Western   or  Syro-Latin   text  of    Acts,  accompanied  by  a 
full  critical  apparatus  for  that  family  of  witnesses.     The  text  is  given  in  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  according  to  those  two  divisions  of  the  family.     To  this  is  added  a  highly 
useful  collection  of  passages  which  relate   to   the  book  of  Acts  taken  from  the  post- 
New  Testament  Christian  literature  of  the  first  three  centuries  A.  D.,  with  discussion 
of  the  same.     And  the  third   part  of  the  book  contains   a  valuable  text-critical  com- 
mentary on  the  many  difficult  and  disputed  readings  in  Acts.     Professor  Hilgenfeld's 
work  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  that  portion  of  the  New  Testament 
text  which  is  now  receiving  the  most  attention,  and  whose  conclusions  may  radically 
change  some  of  the  results  reached  in  the  present  standard  texts  of  Tischendorf  and 
Westcott-Hort.     Many  first-class  scholars  are  now  engaged  in  this  investigation. 

Cremer,  H.  Die  paulinische  Rechtfertigungslehre  im  Zusammenhange 
ihrer  geschichtlicher  Voraussetzungen.  Gutersloh  :  Bertelsmann,  1899. 
Pp.  448.     M.  6.75. 

♦Miller,  H.  G.  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Lon- 
don :  Skeffington,  1899.     Pp.382.     12s. 
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MuLLER,  K.  J.     Des  Apostels   Paulus   Brief  an  die  Philipper  ubersetzt  und 

erklart.  Freiburg:  Herder,  1899.  Pp.348.  M.  7. 
HuHN,  EuGEN.  Die  alttestamentlichen  Citate  und  Reminiscenzen  im  Neuen 
Testamente.  Freiburg:  Mohr,  1900.  Pp.300.  M.  6. 
This  is  the  second  part  of  a  work  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  last 
year  under  the  title  Die  messianischen  Weissagungen  des  israelitisch-jiidischen  Volkes. 
It  is  a  massive  piece  of  work,  containing  the  most  extensive  apparatus  to  be  had  for 
studying  the  Old  Testament  quotations  and  allusions  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
page  is  in  two  parts,  those  quotations  or  allusions  which  have  a  Messianic  import 
occupying  the  upper  portion  of  the  page,  all  other  passages  the  lower  portion.  The 
summaries  at  the  close  give  concisely  the  data  gathered  together  iij  the  volume,  and 
present  some  important  conclusions.  The  work  gives  promise  of  becoming  an 
indispensable  handbook  to  the  study  of  the  interrelation  of  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 

ARTICLES. 

LoiSY,    Alfred.     Nouveau   t^moignage    de  Jean-Baptiste,  John   3  :  22-36. 
Revue    d'histoire   et  de   litterature    religieuses,      March-April,     1900, 
pp.  128-44. 
Wrede,    W.     MerdvoMi    Sinnesanderung  ?     Zeitschrift  fur  neutestamentliche 

Wissenschaft,  Heft  i,  1900,  pp.  66-9. 
Wrede,  W.  Td  olftA  fwv  rijs  5ia»i)/ci;s.  Zeitschrift  fiir  neutestamentliche  Wis- 
senschaft, Heft  I,  1900,  pp.  69—74. 
LoYSON,  H.  Qui  est  le  Christ?  Revue  chritienne,  April,  1900,  pp.  249-55. 
Rose,  Vincent.  Fils  de  rhomme  et  fils  de  Dieu.  Revue  biblique,  April, 
1900,  pp.  169-99. 
Jesus  took  for  himself  the  title  "  the  Son  of  Man  "  because  this  title  was  reserved 
for  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  was  not  understood  by  those  who  listened 
to  Jesus  as  a  Messianic  title,  because  he  did  not  immediately  assume  the  role  assigned 
by  the  prophet  to  the  Son  of  Man,  that  he  should  be  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
It  suflSced  for  him  to  claim  this  glorious  role  in  order  that  his  character  as  Messiah, 
Son  of  God,  might  be  revealed  to  the  Sanhedrists.  The  second  portion  of  the  article 
deals  with  the  title  "  the  Son  of  God,"  and  maintains  that  the  content  of  this  term  in 
the  gospels  is  the  Christology  of  the  Pauline  and  Johannine  writings ;  that  there  was 
no  difference  between  the  theological  conceptions  of  Christ  held  by  the  primitive 
Christians  and  those  held  by  Paul  and  John.  We  have,  therefore,  a  restatement  of  the 
ecclesiastical  Christology  of  the  fourth  century. 

Stewart,  G.  W.     JiiHcher  on  the  Nature  and   Purpose  of  the  Parables,  H, 

HI.     Expositor,  April,  May,  1900,  pp.  311-20. 
HiLGENFELD,  A.     Der  gnostische  und  der  kanonische  Johannes  iiber  das 

Leben  Jesu.     Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche   Theologie,  Heft  i,  1900, 

pp.  1-61. 

Wernle,  Paul.  Altchristliche  Apologetik  im  Neuen  Testament :  Ein  Bei- 
trag  zur  Evangelienfrage.  Zeitschrift  fiir  neutestamentliche  Wissen- 
schaft, Heft  I,  1900,  pp.  42-65. 
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HoONACKER,  A,  Van.      L'auteur  du  quatrieme  ^vangile.      Revue   biblique, 

April,  1900,  pp.  226-47. 
This  is  a  discussion  of  the  external  evidence  in  the  second  century  for  the  Johan- 
nine  authorship  of  the  fourth  gospel,  suggested  by  a  recent  work,  which  is  highly 
approved,  of  M.  A.  Camerlynck,  entitled  De  quarti  Evangelii  auctore.  The  non- 
apostolic  authorship  as  presented  by  Harnack  in  his  Chronologie,  etc.,  is  adversely 
criticised.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  there  was  no  presbyter  John  in  the  second 
century,  and  that  the  gospel  of  John  is,  as  tradition  asserts,  the  work  of  the  apostle 
John. 
Crum,  W.  E.  and  Kenyon,  F.  G.     Two  Chapters  of  St.  John  (3  :  5 — 4  :  49)  in 

Greek  and  Middle  Egyptian.     Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  April, 

1900,  pp.  4 1 5-33- 
This  manuscript  (British  Museum,  Or.  5707)  was  acquired  some  years  ago  from 
Egypt.  It  presents  a  text  of  the  Egyptian  family  (which  may  be  called  Alexandrian, 
if  we  like),  old  and  good,  possessing  neither  characteristically  "Western"  nor  char- 
acteristically" Syrian  "  features,  but  entering  into  combination  with  the  best  authorities, 
and  having  no  vagaries  of  its  own.  In  all  the  more  important  passages  contained 
within  the  limits  of  the  fragment,  such  as  3  :  13,  15,  31 ;  4  :  9,  its  evidence  is  clearly 
on  the  better  side.  Quite  apart  from  its  importance  for  the  history  of  the  Coptic  ver- 
sion, this  fragment,  within  its  limits,  is  of  real  value  in  localizing  this  type  of  Greek 
text  in  Egypt,  and  thus  bears  upon  one  of  the  most  important  open  questions  in  the 
textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  at  the  present  day. 

Haverfield,  F.     On   the  ffrpariiyol   of  Philippi.     Journal  of  Theological 

Studies,  April,  1900,  pp.  435,  436. 
Workman,  W.  P.     A    New  Date-Indication  in    Acts.      Expository  Times, 

April,  1900,  pp.  316-19. 
The  datum  here  considered  is  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  the  second  koX 
in  Acts  27  :  9.  Mr.  Workman  thinks  it  indicates  that  the  ship  which  carried  Paul  set 
sail  for  Rome  at  a  time  later  than  that  at  which  the  sea  was  commonly  considered 
unsafe.  This  period  of  closed  sea  began  for  the  Romans  at  the  autumnal  equinox, 
for  the  Jews  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  When  therefore  Luke  says  "  even  the  Fast 
[the  Day  of  Atonement]  had  already  gone  by,"  he  probably  means  that  in  this  year 
the  Great  Fast  came  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  that  the  ship  started  at  a  time 
not  only  later  than  the  Feast,  but  still  later,  even  after  the  Fast.  But  this  order  of  the 
two  events  was  not  the  common  one,  and  the  years  in  which  it  happened  can  be  dis- 
covered with  some  probability.  In  the  year  59  A.  D.  the  Fast  came  on  October  5. 
The  indication  of  this  datum  would,  therefore,  be  that  59  A.  D.  was  the. year  of  Paul's 
removal  from  Caesarea,  making  the  spring  of  60  A.  D.  the  time  of  his  arrival  in 
Rome.  Mr.  Workman's  hypothesis  is  beset  with  the  almost  impenetrable  uncertainty 
which  attends  any  theory  resting  upon  exact  calculation  of  the  Jewish  calendar ;  it  is 
of  interest,  however,  and  deserves  due  consideration. 

Abbott,  Lyman.  Paul's  Doctrine  of    Election.     Outlook,  April   14,  1900, 

pp.  866-71. 

Ramsay,  W.  M.  Historical  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 

XVII-XXL  Expositor,  April,  1900,  pp.  273-89. 
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DoDS,  Marcus.     A  Misused  Scripture  Text,  2  Cor.  3  : 6.     Expository  Times, 

April,  1900,  p.  336. 
"The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life."  Few  texts  are  more  frequently 
quoted  than  this,  and  few  more  grievously  misapplied.  By  the  "  letter  "  Paul  means 
the  old  covenant  —  the  Law  given  from  Sinai;  by  the  " spirit "  he  means  the  new 
covenant  of  which  he  was  a  minister.  The  former  is  a  "  ministration  of  death,"  the 
latter  "giveth  life,"  is  a  ministration  of  righteousness  unto  life  from  him  who  is  raised 
to  be  a  quickening  spirit  (i  Cor.  15  :  45). 
Preuschen,  Erwin.     ffivffuttjoi,  Eph.  3  :  6.     Zeitschrift  fUr  neutestamentliche 

Wissenschaft,  Heft  i,  1900,  pp.  85,  86. 
Harnack,   Adolf.      Probabilia  uber  die  Adresse  und  den  Verfasser  des 

Hebraerbriefes.     Zeitschrift  fiir  neutestamentliche  Wissenschaft,  Heft  i, 

1900,  pp.  16-41. 
The  authorship  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  early 
Christian  history.  Origen,  writing  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  said  that  God 
alone  knew  wha  wrote  the  letter.  But  the  person  who  wrote  it,  judged  by  the  ability, 
style,  and  authority  of  its  contents,  was  certainly  one  of  the  great  and  prominent 
Christian  leaders  in  the  first  century.  How  could  the  name  of  the  author  have  been 
lost,  if  it  was  Barnabas,  Apollos,  Luke,  or  Clement  ?  This  question,  Harnack  thinks, 
has  not  been  fairly  faced  by  those  who  have  proposed  solutions  for  the  authorship 
problem.  It  is  with  unusual  interest  and  expectancy  that  we  study  his  treatment  of 
the  subject,  for  his  unsurpassed  knowledge  of  Christian  history  and  literature,  his 
exceptional  qualities  as  a  scholar,  and  his  ripe  experience  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  apostolic  and  post-apostolic  ages,  all  give  a  special  weight  to  his  conclusions. 
These  conclusions  are  startling  enough,  but  that  is  not  the  point ;  are  they  a  correct 
interpretation  of  the  facts  which  constitute  the  problem  of  the  authorship  of  Hebrews  ? 
A  preliminary  question  is  as  to  the  destination  of  the  letter.  Harnack  agrees  with 
Zahn  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to  a  small  circle  within  the  large  church  at  Rome, 
a  "church  in  the  house,"  of  which  three  are  specifically  mentioned  in  Romans,  chap. 
16;  the  present  title  of  the  letter,  "To  the  Hebrews,"  being  a  misconception.  This 
position  is  in  line  with  present  German  opinion,  but  against  that  of  English  scholars. 
Then  what  person,  closely  connected  with  this  small  circle  in  the  Roman  church, 
could  have  written  this  epistle  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  here  the  argument  by  which  Harnack  develops  the 
hypothesis  that  the  epistle  was  written  by  Prisca  and  Aquila  (Acts  18:2,  18,  26 ;  Rom. 
16:3;  I  Cor.  16:19;  2  Tim.  4:  19),  the  composition  being  mainly  the  work  of  the  for- 
mer. These  two  were  disciples  and  fellow-workers  of  Paul,  were  closely  connected 
with  the  Roman  church,  and  had  a  "  church  "  in  their  house  when  in  that  city ;  they, 
because  of  their  conspicuous  leadership  among  the  Christians,  were  driven  from  Rome 
by  the  edict  of  Claudius,  but  they  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  Christians  there,  and 
returned  after  being  away  for  a  few  years.  The  occasion  of  writing  the  letter  was 
this  enforced  absence,  and  the  solicitude  they  felt  for  those  from  whom  they  were 
separated.  Both  Paul  and  Luke  present  Prisca  and  Aquila  as  evangelistic  teachers, 
working  among  the  Gentile  churches  —  at  Corinth,  Ephesus,  and  Rome  ;  it  was  they 
chiefly  who  brought  Apollos  to  an  acceptance  of  full  Christianity,  and  to  them  "  all 
the  Gentile  churches"  were  indebted  (Rom.  16:4);  and  when  Apollos  wished  to  go  to 
Achaia,  they  wrote  a  letter  commending  him  to  the  Corinthian  church.     The  fact  that 
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Prisca  is  in  five  cases  out  of  six  named  before  her  husband  indicates  that  she  was  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  two.  All  the  lines  of  evidence  converge  upon  her  as  the  actual 
writer  of  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews,  and  jointly  with  her  husband  the  sender  of  it. 
This  will  explain  how  the  author's  name  disappeared  from  the  tradition.  Paul  did 
not  in  general  favor  women  as  teachers  (i  Cor.  14:  34  ff.),  but  he  made  an  exception 
in  the  case  of  Prisca.  The  next  generations  would  not  have  women  teach,  and  they 
deliberately  changed  Acts,  chap.  18,  so  that  Prisca  should  be  in  the  background.  The 
prominence  of  Prisca  was  an  offense,  and  was  removed  as  far  as  possible.  If  then 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  by  her,  the  suppression  of  the  author's  name  is 
explained.  The  letter  was  put  into  circulation  from  Rome  without  the  author's  name,  in 
deference  to  the  strong  existing  prejudice  against  women  teachers,  as  a  valuable  writing 
from  the  earlier  generation  of  Christian  leaders.  Whether  this  new  hypothesis  of 
Harnack's  is  preferable  to  others  remains  to  be  seen ;  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is  built 
up  by  a  skilful  combination  of  all  the  data,  and  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  sound  his- 
torical scholarship ;  it  cannot  be  ignored,  it  must  be  either  accepted  or  refuted. 

Wrede,  W.  Bemerkungen  zu  Harnack's  Hypothese  iiber  die  Adresse  des 
I.  Petrusbriefs.  Zeitschrift fur  neutestamentliche  Wissenschaft,  Heft  I, 
1900,  pp.  75-85- 

Bewer,  J.  A.  The  History  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  in  the  Syrian 
Church,  n.     American  Journal  of  Theology,  April,  1900,  pp.  345-63. 

Hyvernat,  H.  Un  fragment  in^dit  de  la  version  sahidique  du  Nouveau 
Testament.  Eph.  1:6  —  i\Zb.  Revue  biblique,  April,  1900,  pp. 
248-53. 

Brightman,  F.  E.  The  Marginal  Notes  of  Lections.  Journal  of  Theologi- 
cal Studies,  April,  1900,  pp.  446-54. 

Lake,  K.     On  the  Italian  Origin   of  Codex   Bezae.     Journal  of  Theological 
Studies,  April,  1900,  pp.  441-5. 
The  evidence  is   clear  that  in  the  middle   of  the  sixteenth  century  Codex  Bezae 

was  in  Italy ;  there  is  nothing  to  show  that   it  came   there  from  France ;  and  there  is 

reason  to  think  the  manuscript  was  at  or  near  Amalfi  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  or 

twelfth  century. 

Staffer,  Edmond.  La  traduction  protestante  frangaise  du  Nouveau  Testa- 
ment.    Revue  chretienne,  April,  1900,  pp.  279-90. 

RELATED    SUBJECTS. 

BOOKS. 

Knopf,  R.     Der  erste  Clemensbrief,  untersucht  und  herausgegeben.     Leip- 
zig: Hinrichs,  1899.     Pp.  194.     M.  6.50. 
WiNDELBAND,  W.     A  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.    Authorized  translation 
from  the  second  German  edition  by  H.  E.  Cushman,  Ph.D.     New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1899.     Pp.  408.     $2. 
The  second  German  edition  was   published  in   1893,  and  showed  much  revision, 
although  no  radical  change  was  made   in  the  book.     Professor  Windelband's  book 
has  gained  a  reputation  for  being  one  of  the  best  introductions  to  the  study  of  ancient 
philosophy,  and  this  new  edition   will   increase  and  prolong   its  usefulness  among 
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English  readers.     One  section  of  the  work  is  of  special  interest  to  theological  students, 
that  of  "Patristics"  (pp.  349-65),  in  which  is  briefly  indicated  the  development  of 
Christian  philosophy  in  the  second  to  the  fifth  centuries  A.  D.,  showing  that  Christi- 
anity seized  the  ideas  of  ancient  philosophy  and  revised  them  with  its  own  religious 
principle,  in  an  effort  to  justify  the  gospel  intellectually  to  the  Gentile  world. 
Maspero,  G.     The    Passing   of   the    Empires  (Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia, 
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sources,  conceived  in  a  sympathetic  and  humane  spirit,  and  written  in  a  charming  style, 
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izing of  paganism  and  the  paganizing  of  Christianity,  as  seen  in  the  social  life  of  the 
times,  afford  materials  for  abundant  reflection  and  make  an  indispensable  chapter  of 
church  and  social  history.     It  was  in  these  years   and  through  these  influences  that 
mediaeval  and  modern  institutions  in  church  and  state  had  their  beginnings.     For  the 
student  of  secular  and  religious  history  this  discussion  of  Professor  Dill  will  be  found 
luminous  and  fascinating. 
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When  one  remembers  that  it  is  a  professional  advocate  of  foreign  missions  who  is 
pleading  its  cause  in  this  volume,  a  certain  amount  of  distrust  naturally  arises.     But 
it  is  very  soon  dissipated  on  actual   acquaintance  with  the  contents.     The  book  is  a 
broad-minded,  sane  advocacy,  without  special  pleading,  with  acknowledgment  that 
mistakes  have  been  made,  with  recognition  of  the  usefulness  of  methods  which  the 
writer  does  not  himself  favor.      A  series  of  addresses — for  such  are  the  chapters  of 
this  volume  —  bound  together  by  the  single  thread  of  a  common  subject  is  liable  to  be 
repetitious  and  monotonous.     Dr.  Ellinwood  has  avoided   both  difficulties  and  has 
produced  a  fresh  and  stimulating  discussion.     The  first  part,  which  deals  with  "  Ques- 
tions,"  is   to   us   more  interesting   and  valuable  than   the    second  which   describes 
"  Phases  ; "  but  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  taste.     The  type  of  Protestant  Christianity 
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which  the  author  officially  represents  is  rather  narrow  and  dogmatic  in  its  conceptions  of 
divine  revelation  and  of  the  working  of  God  outside  the  sphere  of  revealed  religion, 
but  his  personal  attitude  seems  to  be  broader  and  worthier  than  the  creed  for  which  he 
stands.  As  a  student  of  comparative  religion  he  has  evidently  felt  the  dissolving 
influence  of  the  facts  of  universal  religion  upon  the  theoretic  and  unreal  conceptions 
of  the  absoluteness  of  revelation  which  are  still  imbedded  in  many  so-called  Christian 
theologies.  The  volume  is  to  be  commended  without  reserve  to  all  who  would  make 
a  candid  study  of  missions. 
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habits,  their  family  life,  the  time,  manner,  and  materials  of  the  meals,  the  customs  of 
celebrating  birth  and  marriage.  The  last  event  is  described  in  great  detail.  Mr. 
Baldensperger  has  grown  up  in  Palestine,  and  writes  upon  the  subject  from  an  imme- 
diate knowledge.  It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  how  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  illu- 
mined by  a  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  student  with  the  oriental  facts,  habits,  and 
customs  which  are  here  so  effectively  and  reliably  recited. 

Bliss,  F.  J.  First  Report  on  the  Excavations  at  Tell  ej-Judeideh.  Pal. 
Expl.  Fund  Quarterly  Statement,  April,  1900,  pp.  87-101. 
This  is  the  third  site  excavated  under  the  direction  of  the  English  Society  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  firman.  The  top  of  the  hill  is  fairly  level,  and  Dr.  Bliss  has 
traced  the  line  of  the  city  wall  clear  around  the  summit.  He  began  work  upon  Tell 
ej-Judeideh  on  November  27,  and  continued  until  December  16,  when  the  rainy  season 
made  it  necessary  to  stop  until  spring.  The  debris,  which  may  contain  important 
antiquities,  ranges  in  depth  from  one  to  thirty  feet,  much  of  it  being  shallow  and  easily 
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Bliss  on  March  19,  and  is  now  in  progress.  Interesting  news  of  it  may  be  expected 
in  the  next  number  of  the  Quarterly  Statement. 
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